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PREFACE. 


Several  years  ago  the  author  of  this  work  received  a  letter  from  the 
late  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  urging  him  to  supply  a  conspicuous  literary 
want  by  writing  a  compendious  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
illustrating  it  after  the  manner  of  his  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, No  work  of  the  kind  was  then  in  existence,  nor  has  there  been 
since. 

It  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  author,  in  the  ^preparation  of  this 
work,  to  embody  in  one  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  price,  a  complete 
outline  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  the  career  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  New  York  from  its  inception  to  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  our  Republic  (1875),  so  compact,  as  a  whole,  that  its  purchase  and 
perusal  will  not  burden  the  purses  or  the  leisure  of  a  vast  proportion  of 
our  people. 

As  much  space  has  been  given  to  notices  of  historic  events  outside  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  seemed  necessary  to  continually  present  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  a  most  important  part  of 
the  great  Kepublic  of  the  West. 

The  volume  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  powerful  barbarian  republic 
found  by  Europeans  within  the  boundaries  of  the  (preseut)  State  of 
New  York  ;  a  narrative  of  the  explorations,  emigrations,  and  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English  in  New  Netlierland  ;  of  the 
Indian  wars  and  desolations  ;  an  account  of  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  organizations  under  Dutch  rule  ;  of  the  patroon  and  manorial 
estates  planted  along  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Hudson  TJiver  ;  of 
the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  domain  by  the  English  ;  of  the  devel- 
opment of  democracy  at  every  jjeriod  of  the  English  rule,  with  notices 
of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  i)olitical,  social,  and  military  history 
of  the  Province  and  State  down  to  the  kindling  of  the  old  war  for 
independence  and  to  its  close  ;  the  organization  of  the  State  government 
in  1777  ;  the  ever-dominating  iufiuence  of  the  State  in  the  national 
councils  ;  its  political,  social,  and  military  history  as  an  independent 
State  ;  its  part  in  the  drama  of  the  War   of   1812-15  ;   its   munificent 


« 

.,!.•  It  .ti'i"-n^  i»f  fiii'M   iini  inniM'v  •liiriiiiT  tlu»  iTrvut  8tni«rjrle  for  the  salva 
•••n    .:  'in    ill'-  ••»   tlir.  Kr|iiiliiic  ,  till'  v:irious  I'hiuijjreH  ill  its  cunstitutitjii  I 
■I  -r  ■ ' -i   .r    Mm  •.  |.;i  i in  1  iKi  n.i  1  i nn'nit ioiis  in  tiie  Stiitu  :  its  canals  and  rail- 

VI..  >*^  »:;» •'•tfltiin\  III  iniii  iriiirrs,  .iihl  iMMiiincrce  ;  its  admirable  p<>{>ii- 
:  ir  ...Iii.  iM.,M  il  ,\  ;ii  Ml  .  ii  .  liirriiturr,  ;iiul  its  liKirvellous  growth  in 
;.i.|.ii!  I' Mill.  \<ilt'i.  iMil  rriiinMMfiit,  Willi  l)ini;r:ij)liical  sketches  of  s^^me 
■  'f  'if  Mi.,^t  pt'iiiiiMi  III  II  r«ii s  m  |»iiiili«'  Iih\  tnnii  ^ruvvosaiit  to  Tildeii. 
I' -r *•  i>"ii.»  1.;  Ill  1,1.'  I  pioiiiiiii'iK  !iMiiin*  ill  the  i^raphic  ilhistratiuiis 
•"■■■  •  ••'. .  ♦  •»  M»»  I'l  .1.  .iM'  '••  ,i'«'  t'u"  liiiraiiuMits  of  the  faces  of  thfise 
•"  • ->  ii'.i-.  Mil. 11  ,1  n.  r'l,-  ;m»i»In  iM>n!;il!is  the  portraits  of  many  of 
•'■  --'.,'  ..M  ,|.i.  II..II .  Ml.  M  ..!  Ni«\\  ^  .M*'\  nuMirioiH'd  in  its  colonial  and 
^- f      .-■•.i!,.  M"ii    I  '-Mil    :<:.«;•»  ij'Im    .»;    I'arh.      Arnoii*^  them    niav  be 

•  '  '••    i'.»i  1 1  i.i ,  iM,l  '.(,.   I  1 1 «,<:,•  r  -!vri  -iu  ^  ot'  all  the  iT^^vernors  of  the 

'^' •'   .  • '  «....i-.   \  '.Ml  .;.     ■.  :vs.;  ,-!'r'  M  la^'-Htniro  111  1777,  until  ls7t>. 

\",.  p..  i.i..  ;   ,1    M.iMi.iiM! .  '•:!  \'  M..^  ••-  •' ^.  >j;iro  which  have  been  made 

••  •  'm    . 'm..    'i-.i  mi    i'   !...«»    I  -.v        \  .;•  .MtvT  portiiMi  of  these  bnild- 

•".i   ■' '   ■    '•.  .1.    ...,.;. .•«  iw  ■'  v    -N    ■<<'   auriinr   fnuii   the    objects 

•■'   "•.•'\"  .       I'    i'.-'  ■ «  ••   I   •.    »  .'.•     vt    .«:•  s«-    :':io  M'lil  of  everv    coiintv 
'"    ••'■      >'«•■•       T'm       '•• .  ■  »    ,'-.■.      i\v'    W"-.   ••M.'o  under  the    j>ersonal 

_•••  ' '"        "  '••  ^^ "   ' •»'    -''»'*    ..       •■.•  NX  t>  :v»   insure  aeciiracv  in 


•  iiiii    •    »"'»>t-     i"i  ■ 
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THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Nkvv  York  is  ranked  among  the  commonwealths  of  our  Republic  as 
*'  The  Empire  State."  Wherefore  ?  Is  it  imperial  in  its  various  aspects 
of  population,  wealth,  the  products  of  its  industries,  its  forests  and 
mines,  its  natural  scenery,  its  commerce,  and  its  institutions  of  learning 
and  benevolence  ?     Let  us  see. 

The  superficial  area  of  New  York  is  49,000  square  miles,  including 
its  share  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Its 
surface  is  picturesquely  diversified  with  lofty  ranges  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  which  crown  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent 
from  the  Gulf  region  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  fertile  valleys  and 
uplands,  and  numerous  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  loftiest  mountain  peak  in  the  State  is  Mount  Marcy,  the  Ta-ha- 
wds  or  "  sky-piercer"  of  the  Indians.  It  is  one  of  the  grand  Adirondack 
group  in  Northern  New  York,  and  rises  to  the  altitude  of  over  5400  feet 
above  tide- water. 

The  chief  river  of  the  State  is  the  Hudson,  flowing  from  the  springs 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  receiving  numerous  swift-running  tribu- 
taries, and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  fully  160  miles  from  the  ocean. 
It  traverses  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  region  about  300  miles. 
Along  its  whole  course  its  waters  and  its  banks  are  thickly  clustered  with 
exciting  and  romantic  historical  and  legendary  associations. 

New  York  is  bisected  east  and  west  by  the  longest  and  best-equipped 
canal  in  the  world.  It  was  constructed  by  the  State  (1817-25),  is  363 
miles  in  length,  and  cost  over  $9,000,000.  Its  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment cost  $25,000,000.  There  are  ten  other  canals  owned  by  the  State, 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  over  900  miles.  There  are  133  rail- 
roads in  the  State,  having  a  total  length  in  operation  within  the  borders 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nearly  7000  miles. 
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The  climate  of  New  York  is  salubrious  and  varied,  having  a  range 
wider  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  The  State  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  40°  29'  and  45°  north  latitude.  Its  soil  is  productive 
almost  everywhere.  In  tlie  value  of  its  fann  lands  and  general  farm 
products  it  leads  all  the  other  States.  In  1880,  according  to  the  tenth 
national  census,  it  had  within  its  borders  nearly  242,000  farms,  embracing 
over  23,000,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  18,000,000  acres  were  improved 
land.  The  total  value  of  the  farms  was  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
The  State  contained,  in  1880,  nearly  43,000  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  about  $515,000,000  of  capital,  and  producing  annually  good& 
valued  at  nearly  $1,100,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1880  was  5,082,871,  or  799,980  more 
inhabitants  than  any  other  State  of  the  Republic,  and  embracing  about 
one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  tlie  thirty -eight  United  States  and 
the  Territories.  It  also  carries  on  its  bosom  seventeen  cities,  each  having- 
a  population  of  20,000  and  upward.  Five  of  these  cities  have  each  a 
population  of  over  100,000.  Its  system  of  public  instruction  is  un- 
rivalled. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  facts  that  might  be  presented  in  justifi- 
cation of  giving  to  New  York  the  title  of  *'  The  Empire  State." 

This  mighty  fraction  of  the  Great  Republic  of  tlie  West — this  popu- 
lous, wealthy,  and  powerful  State — had  its  birth  two  centuries  and  three 
quarters  ago  on  the  little  island  of  Mannahatta,  or  Manhattan,  lying- 
where  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  lovingly  commingle  with 
the  brine  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Around  the  cradle  in  which  the  infant 
empire  was  rocked  stood  in  wonder  and  awe  representatives  of  an 
ancient  race,  dusky  and  barbarous  in  aspect,  whose  early  history  is 
involved  in  the  hopeless  obscurity  of  myth  and  fable. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  barbaric  republic  in  the  wilderness, 
simple,  pure,  and  powerful,  it^  capital  seated  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  sea,  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  shadowy  forests,  glittering  lakes 
and  sunny  savannas,  within  the  present  domain  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Its  western  boundary  was  the  mighty  Niagara  River,  a  swift- 
flowing  strait  between  two  great  inland  seas,  broken  midway  by  a  cata- 
ract which  has  no  equal  on  the  earth  in  power,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  •"• 


*  Perhaps  the  first  Eurojxan  wlio  actually  saw  the  Niapira  Falls  was  Father  Heniu'- 
pin,  a  missionary,  who  in  his  Voj/ages  gives  a  description  and  a  rude  drawing  of  the 
great  wonder.  He  estimated  their  height  much  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  also 
shows  in  the  pictures  a  portion  of  the  stream  spouting  from  Ik^ow  a  rock  on  the  (present) 
Canada  shore,  far  athwart  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall.  There  liavc  been  many  changes 
within  a  coTniMtratively  few  years  in  the  aspect  of  tlie  Falls,  owing  to  imdermining  and 
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The  exiatenee  of  tbia  repablic  waa  unknown  to  the  nations  bejond  the 
Atlantic,  and  nnsospected  by  tliein  antil  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  ;  until  Cliamplain  penetrated  the  wilderneas  of  Northern 
New  Tork,  and  Hudson  voyaged  up  the  beautiful  river  that  bears  bis 
name,  and  touclied  the  eastern  border  of  this  marvelloDs  amphictyoiiic 
league  known  in  history  as  "The  Iroquois  Confederacy."  The  later 
history  of  this  league  is  interwoven  with  tlie  earlier  history  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  fomis  an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  Indian  tribes  to  whom  the  French  gave  the  name  of  Iroquois  in- 
habited the  State  of  New  York  north  and  west  of  the  Catskill  Monn- 
tains  (the  Kaatshergs)  and  south  of  tlie  Adirondack  group,  a  part  of 
Northern  Ponnaylvania,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Ohio  some  distance  along 
the  southern  shore  of  I-ake  Erie. 
Tlio  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  who 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada south-west  of  the  Ottawa  River 
lietween  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron,  seemed  by  their  1  inguago 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Iroquois 
family,  and  these,  with  the  tribes 
south  of  the  lakes,  constituted 
the  Huron -Iroquois  nation  Tho\ 
were  completely  surrounded  by 
the  Algonquins,  the  most  oxten 
sive  and  powerful  of  the  aborigi 
nal  nations  discovered  withm  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  by  the  first    European  ad  ^^  iroolihb  chuft^in 

venturer. 

The  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  originally  composed  of  five  related 
families  or  nations,  called,  respectively,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagaa, 
Oayugas,  and  Scneoax.  According  to  their  traditions,  they  had,  in  a 
far-back  period,  been  confined  under  a  mountain  at  the  falls  of  the 
Oswego  River.  They  were  released  by  Ta-reruj-a-wa-gon,  the  Holder  of 
the  Heavens,  and  were  led  by  him  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Wandering 
eastward,  tliey  came  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  descended  it  to  the  sea. 

iibraaion  l)y  tiie  water,  lluj^i:  msssos  of  rock  have,  from  time:  lo  limu,  fallen  into  the 
1,'ulf  below.  Tabic  Rottk.  from  tlm  side  of  which  HcuDepin'.s  llilrd  stream  was  pro- 
I.     The  writer  wus  upon  tlie  roc-k  Iosh  than  twenty-four 
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Returning  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  they  travelled  westward, 
separated,  and  seated  themselves  at  various  points  in  tlie  country  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  above 
named.  At  that  time  there  were  six  families.  One  of  them,  the 
Tuscaroras,  soon  wandered  to  the  South,  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
Neuse  River  in  North  Carolina.  The  five  families  who  remained, 
though  of  the  same  blood,  continually  waged  cruel  wars  against  each 
other. 

The  Holder  of  the  Heavens  had  never  ceased  his  guardianship  of 
these  five  nations  after  their  release  from  their  subterranean  prison.  On 
account  of  the  excellence  of  his  character,  his  wisdom,  and  his  sagacity, 
Ta-reng-a-wa-gon  was  called  by  the  i)eople  Hi-a-wat-ha — ''  the  very  wise 
man."  They  regarded  him  with  profound  veneration,  and  in  all  things 
followed  his  advice.  At  length  a  fierce  and  powerful  tribe  of  barbarians 
came  from  the  country  north  of  the  lakes,  fell  upon  the  Onondagas — the 
dwellers  among  the  hills — laid  waste  their  country,  slaughtered  their 
women  and  children,  and  plunged  the  whole  nation  into  the  depths  of 
despair.  In  their  distress  they  hastened  to  Ill-a-wat-ha  for  counsel. 
He  advised  them  to  call  together  all  the  tribes  in  a  general  council  to 
devise  means  for  mutual  defence.  They  agreed  to  the  proposal.  He 
appointed  a  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention  on  the  bank  of 
Onondaga  Lake,  and  promised  to  meet  with  them  there. 

For  three  days  the  council  fire  had  blazed  before  Hi-a-wat-ha  arrived. 
He  had  been  devoutly  praying  in  silence  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  guid- 
ance. At  length  he  approached  in  a  white  canoe,  gliding  over  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  accompanied  by  his  darling  daughter,  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  were  received  with  joy,  and  as  they  landed  and  walked  toward  the 
council  fire  a  sound  like  a  rushing  wind  was  heard,  and  a  dark  spot,  ever 
increasing  in  size,  was  seen  descending  from  the  sky.  It  was  an 
immense  bird  swooping  down  toward  the  spot  where  Ill-a-waUha  and 
his  child  stood.  He  was  unmoved.  The  bird  fell  upon  his  sweet  daughter, 
crushed  her  into  the  earth,  and  perished  itself.  For  three  days  Hi-Or' 
wat'ha  mourned  his  child.  Then  he  took  his  seat  in  the  great  council, 
listened  to  th6  debates,  and  said:  ''Meet  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
unfold  to  you  my  plan."  They  did  so,  when  the  venerated  counsellor 
arose  and  said  : 

''  Friends  and  Brothers  :  You  are  members  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 
You  have  come  here,  many  of  you,  a  great  distance  from  your  homes. 
We  have  met  for  one  common  purpose — to  provide  for  our  common  in- 
terest— and  that  is  to  provide  for  our  mutual  safety,  and  how  it  shall 
best  be  done.     To  oppose  these  foes  from  the  north  by  tribes,  singly 
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and  alone,  would  prove  our  certain  destruction.  We  can  make  no  prog- 
ress in  that  way.  We  must  unite  ourselves  into  one  common  band  of 
brothers.  Thus  united  we  may  drive  the  invaders  back.  This  must  be 
done,  and  we  shall  be  safe. 

"  You,  the  Moha/wks,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  '  Great  Tree,' 
whose  roots  sink  deep  into  the  earth,  and  whose  branches  spread  over  a 
vast  country,  shall  be  the  first  nation,  because  you  are  warlike  and 
mighty. 

'*  And  you,  Oneidds^  a  people  who  recline  your  bodies  against  the 
*  Everlasting  Stone,'  that  cannot  be  moved,  shall  be  the  second  nation, 
because  you  give  wise  counsel. 

''  And  you,  Onondagas^  who  have  your  habitation  at  the  '  Great 
Mountain,'  and  are  overshadowed  by  its  crags,  shall  be  the  third  nation, 
because  you  are  greatly  gifted  in  speech,  and  are  mighty  in  war. 

"  And  you,  Cayugas^  whose  habitation  is  the  '  Dark  Forest,'  and 
whose  home  is  everywhere,  shall  be  the  fourth  nation,  because  of  your 
superior  cunning  in  hunting. 

'' And  you,  Senecas^  a  people  who  live  in  the  'Open  Country,' -and 
possess  much  wisdom,  shall  be  the  fifth  nation,  because  you  understand 
better  the  art  of  raising  corn  and  beans,  and  making  cabins. 

*'  You,  five  great  and  powerful  nations,  must  unite  and  have  but  one 
common  interest,  and  no  foe  shall  be  able  to  disturb  or  subdue  you.  If 
we  unite,  the  Great  Spirit  will  smile  upon  us.  Brothers,  these  are  the 
words  of  Ili-a-wat-ha  /  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  hearts." 

After  reflecting  upon  the  subject  for  a  day,  the  five  nations  formed  a 
league.  Before  the  council  was  dispersed  Hi-d-wat-ha  urged  the  people 
to  preserve  the  union  they  had  formed.  "  Preserve  this,"  he  said  ; 
"  admit  no  foreign  element  of  power  by  the  admission  of  other  nations, 
and  you  will  always  be  free,  numerous,  and  happy.  If  other  tribes  and 
nations  are  admitted  to  your  councils  they  will  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  discord,  and  you  will  become  few,  feeble,  and  enslaved.  Remember 
these  words  ;  they  are  the  last  you  will  hear  from  Hi-a-wat-ha,  The 
Great  Master  of  Breath  calls  me  to  go.  I  have  patiently  waited  his 
summons.     I  am  ready  to  go.     Farewell  !" 

At  that  moment  myriads  of  singing  voices  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  whole  air  seemed  filled  with  music.  Hi-a-wat-ha^ 
seated  in  his  white  canoe,  rose  majestically  above  the  throng,  and  as  all 
eyes  gazed  in  rapture  upon  the  ascending  wise  man,  he  disappeared  for- 
ever in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  music  melted  into  low  whispers, 
like  a  soft  summer  breeze.  There  were  pleasant  dreams  that  night  in 
every  cal)in  and  wigwam  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  Great  Council, 
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and  all  the  Five  Nations  were  made  happy  by  tlie  announcement  of  the 
glad  tidings  among  them. 

This  confederacy  was  called  Ko-no-shi-oni — the  ''  cabin-builders" — the 
'*  Long  House,"  which  extended  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  Mohawks  kept  the  eastern  door  and  the  Senecas  the  western  door. 
The  Great  Council  Fire,  or  Federal  Capital,  was  with  the  Onondagas. 
This  metropolis  was  a  few  miles  south  of  (present)  Syracuse. 

Such  is  the  traditionary  history  of  the  formation  of  the  great  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  It  is,  of  course,  embellished  by  fancy,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  every  essential  particular.  At  what  time  this  league 
was  fonned  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  It  was  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  year  1540.     Jacques  Cartier,  who  ascended  tlie  St.  Lawrence  to 
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the  site  of  Montreal  in  1535,  showed,  by  a  vocabulary  of  Indian  words 
which  he  made,  that  the  Iroquois  language  was  spoken  there,  probably 
by  the  Hurons  ;  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  any  Indian  confederacy. 

The  polity  of  the  Iroquois  League  was  as  purely  democratic  as  possible 
in  spirit,  but  it  took  the  representative  or  republican  form  for  con- 
venience. It  was  a  league  for  mutual  defence,  not  a  political  union. 
There  was  a  wide  distribution  of  power  and  civil  organization,  which  was 
a  safeguard  against  tyranny.  Each  canton  or  nation  was  a  distinct  re- 
public, independent  of  all  others  in  relation  to  its  domestic  affairs,  but 
each  was  bound  to  the  others  of  the  league  by  ties  of  honor  and  general 
interest.  Each  canton  had  eight  principal  sachems,  or  civil  magistrates, 
and  several  inferior  sachems.  The  whole  number  of  civil  magistrates  in 
the  confederacy  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred.  There  were  fifty 
hereditary  sachems. 
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Each  canton  or  nation  was  subdivided  into  clans  or  tribes,  each  clan 
laving  a  heraldic  insignia  called  totem.  For  this  insignia  one  tribe  would 
have  the  figure  of  a  wolf  ;  another,  of 
a  bear  ;  another,  of  a  deer  ;  another,  of 
a  tortoise,  and  so  on.  By  this  totem- 
ic  system  they  maintained  a  perfect 
tribal  union.*  After  the  Europeans 
came  the  sachem  of  a  tril>e  affixed  his 
toteniy  in  the  form  of  a  rude  I'epresen- 
tation  of  the  animal  that  marked  his 
tribe,  to  documents  he  was  required  to 
sign,  like  an  ancient  monarch  affixing 
liis  seal.f 

Office  was  the  reward  of  merit 
alone  ;  malfeasance  in  office  brought 
dismissal  and  public  scorn.  All  public 
services  were  compensated  only  by 
public  esteem.  The  league  had  a 
president  clothed  with  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  conferred  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
lie  had  authority  to  assemble  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  league, 
lie  had  a  cabinet  of  six  advisers,  and  in  the  Grand  Council  he  was 
moderator.  There  was  no  coercive  power  lodged  anywhere  excepting 
public  opinion. 
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*  The  chief  tolcnis  of  tlie  Five  Nutioiis — the  hear,  the  tcolf,  the  deer,  the  tortoise y  aud 
the  beaver — were,  one  of  them,  tlie  distinguishing  mark  of  the  delegate  of  each  nation 
at  the  Grand  (.'ouucil  or  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  appeared  on  his  person. 
These  constituted  the  Federal  arms  of  the  Confederacy  when  combined. 

t  There  were  many  totcmic  symlx>ls  besides  those  named,  such  as  different  birds — the 
i*a.irle,  the  heron,  the  turkey,  and  the  plover. 

The  signatures  on  page  6  were  copied  from  the  originals  on  documents.  Fig.  1  is  a 
t'trtoise  ;  Fig.  2  is  the  signature  of  King  Hendrick,  with  his  totem,  a  deer  ;  Fig.  3  is  a 
Itotato  totem  ;  Fig.  4,  an  engh  totem  ;  Fig.  5,  a  icolf  totem,  and  Fig.  6,  a  beaver  totem. 
Many  totemic  signatures  are  rudely  drawn,  while  some  are  quite  artistic  and  correct. 

Tlie  tortoise,  the  irolf,  and  the  benr  were  the  totems  of  the  three  families  into  w^hich 
4'ach  nation  was  divided.  In  his  stirring  metrical  romance,  Frontenac,  the  late  Alfreil 
B.  Street,  describing  the  aggressions  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Iroquois,  thus  alludes  to 
these  totemic  symbols  of  a  fierce  trilx* : 

''  By  the  far  Mi!<t>i8sippi  the  lUini  shrank 
When  the  trail  of  the  tortoise  was  eeen  on  its  bank  : 
On  the  hills  of  New  England  the  Pequod  turned  pale 
When  the  howl  of  the  wdf  ewelled  at  night  on  the  gale  ; 
And  the  Cherokee  shook  in  hie  green  smiling  bowers 
When  the  foot  of  the  bear  stamped  his  carpet  of  flowen*." 
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The  first  chosen  presiiieiit  of  tlie  leagne  was  the  venerable  Aio-tar-hoy 
•X  famous  Onoiidagii  chief.  The  Indian  traditions  invest  him  witli  ex- 
traordinary attrilmtcH,  lie  is  represented  as  living,  at  the  time  he  was 
elioson,  in  grim  seclnsiun  in  a  swamp,  wliere  his  dishes  and  drin king-cape, 
like  those  of  the  old  Sciindinavian  warriors,  were  inade  of  the  skulls  of 
his  enemies  slain  in  l)attle.  When  a  delegation  of  Moliawks  went  to  oflEer 
liini  the  symbol  of  snpreme  power,  they  found  him  sitting  in  calm  repose, 
smoking  his  pipe,  but  was  tin  approachable  because  he  was  clothed  with 
hissing  snakes — the  old  story  of  Medusa's  tresses.  They  finally  invested 
liini  with  a  liroad  bolt  of  wampum  as  the  highest  token  of  anthurity. 

Tlic  military  power  dominated  the  civil  power  in  the  league.  The 
military  leaders  were  called  chiefs.  They  derived  their  authority  from 
the  people,  and  they  sometimes,  like  the 
Roman  soldiers,  deposed  sachems  or  eivil 
rulers,  TJie  army  was  composed  wholly  of 
volunteers.  Conscription  was  impossible. 
Every  able-bodied  man  was  bound  to  do 
military  duty,  and  he  wlio  shirked  it  in- 
curred everlasting  disgrace.  The  ranks 
were  always  full.  The  war-dances  were 
the  recruiting  stations.  AVhatever  was  done 
in  civil  councils  was  subjected  to  review 
Iiy  the  soldiery,  who  had  tlie  right  to  call 
councils  when  they  pleased,  and  to  approve 
or  disapprove  public  meusures.  Every  im- 
portant measure  was  undertaken  only  after 
unanimous  consent  liad  been  given. 
The  matrons  formed  a  third  and  iiioat  powerful  party  in  the  legislatnre 
of  the  league.  They  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  councils,  and  held  and 
exercised  the  veto  power  on  the  subject  of  a  declaration  of  war.  They 
had  authority  to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  they  were  emi- 
nently peace-makers.  It  was  no  rerteetion  upon  the  courage  of  warriors 
if,  at  the  call  of  the  matrons,  they  withdrew  from  the  war-path.  These 
women  wielded  great  intluence  in  the  councils  of  the  league,  but  they 
modestly  delegated  the  duties  of  speech-making  to  some  masculine 
orator.  With  these  barbarians  womiin  was  man's  coworker  in  le^slatioo 
— a  thing  yet  unknown  among  civilizud  j)eople.  Such  was  the  polity  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy  when  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans.* 


'  '".\b  I  iim  fori'dl  tolliiiik." 
1ml  tlic  pn'sunl  HlnU?  iif  tint /lu/tVi. 
niUti'in  iif  !ilmi»t  i-vor}- Niilion 


ays  Dr.  C^oldi'ii  (JliftoTij  uf  the  Fiee  Indian  Kation*), 
1  y<itioit  cxttCtly  rIiowm  the  Mo»t  Anrirnt  and  Origin^ 
«)  I  iK'lk'Vi!  licre  wo  niay,  witli  more  (mrlftinty,  we 
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The  "  inalienable  rights  of  man"  were  lieid  in  siieh  reverence  by  tlie 
Iroquois  that  they  never  made  slaves  of  their  fellow-men,  not  even  of 
captives  taken  in  war.  By  unity  they  were  made  powerful ;  and  to  pre- 
vent degeneracy,  members  of  a 
tribe  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
marry witli  each  otlicr.  Like  the 
Romans,  they  caused  the  expan- 
sion of  their  commonwealth  by 
conquests  and  annexation.  Had 
the  advent  of  Europeans  in  Am- 
erica been  postponed  a  century, 
the  Confederacy  miglit  have  em- 
braced the  wliole  continent,  for 
the  Five  Nations  Jiad  already  ex- 
tended tlieir  conquests  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, and  were  the  terror  of  the 
other  nations  East  and  West. 

For  a  long  time  the  French  in  samiei.  ch.implais. 

Canada,  wlio  taught  the  Indians 

tlic  use  of  fire-arms,  maintained  a  doubtful  strnggle  against  them.  Cham- 
plain  *  found  the  Iroquois  at  war  against  the  Canada  Indians  from  Lake 

the  Original  Fbniui  of  all  OoteTiitneiUt  thnn  in  Hie  mott  fvriona  Kpeciilali/iim  nt  ihu 
f /earned ;  and  that  tbc  Patriarchal  and  otliiT  Sehemea  iu  Pu/ilielr)  are  no  bt-ltiT  than 
IIypothe»e»  in  PMlonopJiy,  and  as  prejudicial  lo  real  knowledge." 

The  total  population  of  tbe  Confederacy  at  the  ndveni  of  tlie  Europpans  did  not  ps- 
ceed  probably  13,000,  Thu  SenecBs  seemed  lo  be  llie  more  numerous.  Tliey  were  foiinil 
lo  possess  many  of  the  better  feature;*  of  ciiilizaiion.  TlKy  had  framed  cabin'* :  cnltivaieil 
tiie  soil  ;  manufactured  stone  impleniculs  and  pottery  ;  made  clothing  and  foot-gear  of 
thu  skiiu  of  animal!* ;  fashioned  canocH  of  bark  or  of  loj^  hollowed  by  lire  and  xione 
axes,  and  showed  some  mililaiy  skill  mid  acumen  in  tlic  construction  of  forliHcations. 

*  Samuel  Chninplain  was  an  eminent  French  navigator,  born  at  Draiiage,  France,  In 
1567  ;  served  in  the  Spanish  navy  ;  was  pensioned  by  his  king,  and  was  induced  by  M.  do 
Chastes,  Governor  of  Dieppe,  lo  eicplorc  and  preiwre  the  way  for  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  was  commissioned  T.ieiitcnant-General  of  Canada.  Hu 
ascended  tlie  St.  Lawrence  in  May,  1803,  and  landed  on  the  site  of  Qwehec.  In  a  aubse- 
quent  voyage  he  planled  the  banner  of  France  at  Quebec — the  capital  ot  the  dominion. 
In  order  to  giiin  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  be  was  induced  to  joiii  llicm,  with  a  few 
Frenchmen,  in  an  expedition  against  their  enemies  the  Iroquois.  Tlicy  weni  up  the  Sorel 
River  from  the  St.  Lawrence  in  twenty-four  canoes,  into  ilie  "  Lake  of  the  Iroquois." 
and  on  Its  lower  western  border  (July  39tb,  1609)  had  a  sharp  engagement  witli  tlie  foe. 
The  arquebuses  of  the  Europeans  secured  an  easy  victory.  Tliis  was  ihe  first  European 
Invasion  of  tlic  country  of  the  Iro<!uois.  Tlie  flglit  occurred  between  Crown  Point  and 
Lake  George,  not  far  from  Schroon  (Scarron)  Lake.  C'lianiplaiii  gave  his  name  to  tin- 
larger  lake. 
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Huron  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  fought  them  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  1609,  and  from  tliat  time  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  their  wars  against  the  Canada  Indians  and  their  French  allies 
were  fierce  and  distressing. 

The  Tuscaroras,  in  North  Carolina,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
other  Indians  in  1711  to  exterminate  the  white  people  there.  They 
fell  like  lightning  upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the 
Koanoke  River  and  Pamlico  Sound.  In  one  night  they  slew  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons.  With  knife  and  torch  they  desolated  the  settle- 
ments  along  the  shores  of  Albemarle  Sound.  South  Carolinians  sped  to 
the  rescue  of  their  smitten  neighbors  in  1712,  and  in  the  spring  of  1713 
the  Tuscaroras  were  driven  into  their  stronghold,  where  eight  hundred 
of  them  were  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  fled  to  their  kindred — 
the  Five  Nations — in  June,  and  remaining  there,  formed  the  sixth  nation 
of  the  Iroquois  League. 

It  was  after  this  union  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  league,  as  connected  with  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  and  State  of  New  York,  occurred.  As  the  wars  of  the  league 
with  other  barbarians,  which  occurred  before  the  advent  of  the  Euro- 
peans, have  no  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  New  York,  I  will  for- 
l>ear  alluding  to  them. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  Governor's  Room,  in  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  hangs  a  dingy  portrait  of  a  man  apparently  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  of  age.  It  was  painted,  probably,  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
His  hair  is  dark  and  short,  and  so  is  his  full  beard.  His  forehead  is 
broad,  and  his  eyes  are  expressive  of  intelligence  and  good-nature.  His 
neck  is  encircled  by  an  ample  ''ruff,"  such  as  men  wore  late  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  claimed  tliat  this  is  an  original  picture 
from  life  of  Henkv  Hudson,*  a  famous  English  navigator,  who,  in  the 
service  of  some  London  merchants,  attempted  to  make  a  voyage  from 
( Treat  Britain  to  China  and  Japan  through  the  polar  waters  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  failed,  and  was 
afterward  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 

*  Ilonr}'  HudHon  was  a  native  of  England,  born  at  about  th(^  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
<*entur}'.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  in  known,  lie  appears  to  have  been  an  expert  navi- 
i^tor,  and  employed,  as  we  Imve  observed  in  the  text,  by  Iwth  Englb«h  and  Dutch 
merchants  in  searching  for  a  north-eiunt  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  Failing  in  this  effort, 
he  sailed  wwtward  (o  America,  enteretl  a  spacious  land-locked  bay  into  which  iK)ured  the 
wat<*rs  of  a  mighty  river,  and  up  which  he  sjiile<l  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  His 
name  was  given  to  it,  as  its  discoverer  and  (irst  explorer.  After  various  tribulations  ho 
niach*  a  fourth  voyage,  in  1610,  toward  the  Polar  waters,  descended  the  great  bay  that 
Iwnrs  liiK  name,  and  there  perislie<l. 
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pany.     He  sailed  from  tlie  Texel  in  a  yacht  of  ninety  tons  named  the 

IMf  Miion,  with  a  select  crow,  in  the  spring  of  1609.     He  steered  for 

the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla      On  the  meridian  of  Spitzbergen  he  was  con 

fronted  ae  hefore    by  impaEsahlc  ice 

and   fogs   and    tempest     and    com  ^__    _ 

pelled    to   abandon    the   enterpnsc 

Then  liu  resohcd  tobiil  in  search  of 

I  north  west  pasbage      below  Virgi 

ma      spoken  of  bv  his  fiiciid  Cap 

tani  bmitb      He  passeil  tbcsontliern 

capes   (i    tireenland,    uid   in   July 

made   sniindings   on    the    banks   of 

Newfoundlan  1      Saihn^  sonthward 

he  chBCO\ereil   Delvwin-   IJ^y      He 

\oyaged    v<   fir   as   the    liarbor   of 

Charleston    ^^hon    diBappotntcd    he 

t  irned  biw  proM  northward    md  eadv 

in  September  sailed  into  tht  beanti  fienhv  HtiMON 

fill  New  ^  ork  Bay  '  and  anchored 

bending  men  ashore  m  a  lioat   thev  saw    iiunv  abnost  naked    copper 

(.oloreJ  inhabitants   somt,  of  wliom  followed  them  in  tbeir  caiioeti  on 

their  retnni 

Jroni  Ins  ■mchorige  Hndiion  siw  i  bio  id  Btriani  stretching  northward 
In  the  jtnrpli,  distance  appeared  the  forms  of  lofty  hills  through  and 
beyond  which  tbc  dusky  inhabitants  who  swarmed  around  his  ship  in 
canoes  told  him  there  was  a  mighty  river  which  felt  the  pulsations  of 
the  tides  of  the  sea.  Believing  this  stream  to  be  a  strait  flowing  between 
oceans,  he  sailed  on  with  joyous  hope,  not  doubting  he  would  be  the 


*  A  I'lnini  Iiiin  iNtti  iiiudc  thut  John  Vi-ruitiiiini),  u  Flon^ntino  iu  Uiu  inarilimc  scrvicu 
nf  Kinj;  Pniiii'iv  I.  of  Fruni^i-,  iliiicovcrtHl  Nfw  York  Bay  id  1S24.  It  is  asserted  thai  hu 
traveTMsl  tlH!  Aiiicriiaiu  const  from  Cape  Ftiir  !o  latitude  50°  N.,  wht'u  lio  returned  to 
Fronc4;.  TIii;  miIi'  iiulliorily  titiun  wliicli  this  (.'laim  rests  Is  it  letter  alleged  to  have  been 
wiiltcn  by  the  uuvigulor  to  Francis  I. ,  in  the  sumnicr  of  1524.  This  letter  was  first  pub- 
lislied  at  Venice  In  IShW.  No  French  orij^nnl  is  known  U)  exist,  nor  ba«  there  been  found 
In  liic  French  archives  of  tiiat  |x-rioil  even  an  allusion  to  sucli  a  voyage.  Vcrazzano 
waa  an  adventurer.  He  na^i  alM)  a  (»)rsnlr,  and  was  captured  on  the  cooxt  of  Spain  and 
lianged  ns  a  pirate  al  tiie  village  of  Pico,  in  November,  1>13T.  There  is  good  reason  for 
Ix-iicvtM);  tliat  lliu  alleged  letter  of  Verazzano  is  a  forgery.  In  it  ia  given  n  most  confused 
Jtu-ount  of  the  "  seven  hundred  leagues  of  coast  "  traversed.  It  is  said  in  it  that  a  bay 
was  discovered,  but  no  <lnln  to  lielemiine  whether  it  was  Delaware,  New  York,  or  Narra- 
;;ansel1  Bay.  It  is  safe  to  relegate  to  tlie  realm  of  pure  fiction  audi  a  vague  and  untrust- 
worthy statement,  even  if  tile  letter  was  genuine,  as  a  foundation  for  a  belief  that  Ver- 
a7.i!nnu  t-vcr  hiiw  New  York  !)nv. 
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discoverer  of  tlie  loiig-soiiglit  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies,  Alas  I 
wlieti  lie  had  passed  the  inonntains  the  water  freslieiied  and  the  stream 
narrowed.  Hope  failed  liini  ;  but  he  voyaged  on  through  a  land  of  won- 
drous beauty  and  fertility — "  as  beautifnl  a  land  as  the  foot  of  man  can 
tread  upon,"' he  said— a  land  peopled  by  vigorous  men  and  beautiful 
women,  who  came  to  his  vessel,  and  abounding  with  fur-bearing  animals. 
He  sailed  on  nntil  he  reached  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  some  of  his 
crew  in  a  small  boat  passed  by  tho  foaming  cataract  of  Cohoes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  went  several  miles  farther.  Had 
Hudson  jienetrated  the  wilderness  a  few  leagues  farther  northward  he 
might  have  met  Champlain,  who  was  then  exploring  the  lower  borders 
of  tho  '*  Lake  of  the  Iroquois,"  wliich  afterward  bore  his  own  name. 


*  ^wTfT 


^■r—^^ 


Hudson  returned  to  bis  first  anchorage  in  tho  beautiful  harbor  into 
which  it  has  been  daimcd  VeraKzano,  the  Florentine  navigator,  had 
sailed  more  than  fourscore  years  before.  He  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  States- Gene  rat  of  Holland,  sailed  o«t 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  hastened  to  Europe  to  toll  his  glad  tidings  to  his 
employers.  He  first  landed  in  England,  and  there  told  his  wonderful 
story.  As  he  was  an  English  subject.  King  James  claimed  tho  land  lie 
had  discovered  aa  a  rightful  jiossession  of  the  British  crown.  It  was 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Xorth  Virginia  charter  which  he  had  granted. 
Ailded  to  these  considerations  was  jealousy  of  tiie  commercial  advantages 
the  Hollanders  might  derive  from  Hudson's  discovery.  The  monarch, 
determined  to  secure  to  his  crown  every  political  right  to  the  territory 
and  every  eoinmorcial  advantage  possible  for  his  Bubjects,  would  not  allow 
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the  navigator  and  his  vessel  to  leave  England  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
Hudson  had  sent  his  log-book,  his  charts,  and  a  full  account  of  his 
discoveries  to  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

These  accounts  so  powerfully  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Dutch  that 
while  King  James  was  devising  schemes  for  British  political  and  com- 
mercial advantages,  adventurers  from  Holland  had  opened  a  brisk  fur 
trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Acting  upon  the 
principle  and  the  practice  of  the  saying,  *'  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,"  the  Dutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  discovered  by  Hudson,  kept 
British  authority  and  dominion  at  bay  more  than  fifty  years.* 

*  The  Indians  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  great  river  discovered  by  Hudson  called  it 
Ca-hoha-ta-tea ;  those  of  the  middle  portion,  Shat-te-muc,  and  the  Delawares  and  the 
dwellers  in  its  lower  portion,  Ma-hi-can-ittuck,  the  **  place  of  the  Mohicans. "  The  Dutch 
named  it  the  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  their  great  prince,  Maurice,  Stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  the  English  named  it  Hudson* s  River  in  compliment  of  its  discoverer. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  it  was  frequently  called  North  River.  It  was  so 
designated  at  an  early  period  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaw^are,  which  was  called  the 
South  River, 
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CHAPTER    II. 

In  less  tlian  three  years  after  his  great  discovery  Hudson  and  his  gallant 
little  yacht  perished.  Not  permitted  to  leave  England,  Hudson  entered 
the  service  of  an  English  company,  and  in  the  spring  of  1610  he  sailed  in 
quest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  Passing  Iceland,  he  saw  Hecla 
flaming.  Rounding  the  southern  capes  of  Greenland,  he  went  through 
Davis's  Strait  to  the  ice-floe  beyond,  and  entered  the  great  bay  that 
bears  his  name.  There  he  endured  a  dreary  winter,  and  at  midsummer, 
1611,  his  mutinous  crew  thrust  him  into  a  frail  and  open  shallop,  with 
liis  son  and  seven  others,  and  cast  them  adrift  to  perish  in  tlie  waste  of 
waters.  Philip  Staffe,  the  ship's  carpenter,  obtained  leave  to  share  the 
fate  of  his  commander.  The  Half  Moon  sailed  to  the  East  Indies  in 
the  spring  of  1611,  and  in  March,  the  next  year,  she  was  wrecked  and 
lost  on  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

Hudson's  discovery  bore  abundant  fruit  immediately.  Wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  sent  a  ship  from  the  Texel  laden  with  cheap  mer- 
chandise suitable  for  traffic  with  the  Indians  for  the  furs  and  peltries  of 
the  beaver^  the  otter,  and  the  bear.  As  soon  as  the  Half  Moon  returned 
to  New  Amsterdam  she,  too,  was  sent  on  a  like  errand  to  Manhattan, 
which  became  the  entrepot  for  the  collection  and  exportation  of  furs 
gathered  by  the  Indians  from  the  regions  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Housatonic  rivers,  and  even  from  the  far-off  Mohawk  Valley,  where 
dwelt  the  eastern  nation  of  the  Iroquois  Republic.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  the  dusky  Five 
Nations. 

Many  private  adventurers  were  soon  engaged  in  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  Ilongcrs,  the  Pelgraves,  and  the  Van  Tweenhuysens,  of 
Holland,  were  getting  rich  on  the  enormous  profits  derived  from  the 
trade.*  Captains  De  AVitt  and  Christiansen,  Block  and  Mey  were 
becoming  famous  navigators  in  connection  with  this  trade  before  the 
free  cities  of  Holland  had  cast  a  political  glance  toward  the  newly-dis- 
covered country.     But  when  its  importance  became  manifest,  and  King 

*  Hans  Hongers,  Paul  Pelgravc,  ami  Lainbreclit  Tweenlmyscn,  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, were  the  earliest  Dutch  traders  for  furs  with  the  Indians  at  Manhattan.     In  1612 
they  equipped  two  vessels,  x\\<(^Ft>r\nne  and  the  Tiger,  for  trade  along  the  Hudson  River 
These  vessels  were  (commanded  res]x»ctively  by  (^aptains  ('liristiansen  and  Block. 
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James  of  Great  Britain  began  to  growl  because  tlie  Dutch  were 
monopolizing  the  fur  trade  upon  his  claimed  domain,  the  States-General 
of  Holland  *  seriously  considered  the  matter. 

Within  five  years  after  Hudson  departed  from  Manhattan  a  little  seed 
of  empire,  less  promising  than  that  planted  by  Dido,  Cecrops,  or 
Romulus,  but  of  far  higher  destiny,  was  deposited  there.  In  December, 
1613,  Adrien  Block,  a  bold  Dutch  navigator,  was  about  to  sail  from 
Manhattan  for  Amsterdam  with  a  cargo  of  bear-skins  when  fire  reduced 
his  vessel — the  Tiijcr — to  ashes.  The  small  storehouse  of  the  traffickers 
could  not  afford  shelter  to  Block's  crew,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians, 
freely  offered,  could  not  shield  them  from  the  biting  frosts  ;  go  they 
built  log-cabins,  and  from  the  stately  oaks  which  towered  around  them 
they  constructed  another  vessel,  which  they  called  the  Onrust — the 
'^Restless" — forty-four  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  wnde,  and  of  sixteen 
tons  burden.  With  another  careo  of  furs  the  Onrust  sailed  for  Holland 
in  the  spring  of  1614. f  That  little  collection  of  huts  on  the  site  of  the 
stately  warehouses  of  Beaver  Street,  and  that  little  vessel,  which  was 
launched  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  composed  the  fertile  little  seed  of 
empire  planted  on  Manhattan — the  tiny  beginning  of  the  great  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Doubtful  as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  Indians  around  them,  the 
Dutch  seem  to  have  palisaded  their  storehouses  at  the  southern  end  of 
Manhattan  Island  for  a  defence  if  necessary.  In  1014  Captain  Chris- 
tiansen, who  had  made  ten  voyages  to  Manhattan  Island,  sailed  up  the 
Mauritius  (now  the  Hudson  River),  and  on  an  island  a  little  below  the 
site  of  Albany  he  erected  a  fortified  trading-house,  and  called  it  Fort 
Nassau.  This  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Iroquois  Republic.  The  islet  • 
was  afterward  called  Castle  Island. 

Meanwhile  the  several  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  peti- 
tioned the  States- General  or  Congress  of  Holland  to  pass  an  ordinance 
securing  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Mauritius  for 
a  limited  time  to  Dutch  adventurers  who  might  undertake  the  business. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1614. 

Merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Iloorii  formed  a  company,  and  at  the 


*  The  name  given  to  the  ParHament  or  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland. 

f  Block,  the  first  shipbuilder  on  Manhattan  Island,  sailed  up  the  East  River  into  Long 
Island  Sound  ;  discovered  the  Connecticut  River  ;  explored  the  New  England  coasts 
eastward  ;  entered  and  explored  Narragansett  Bay  ;  saileil  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Cape  Cod,  and  at  the  latter  place  left  tlie  Onnist,  and  proceeded  to  Holland  in  a  vessel 
commanded  by  Captain  Christiansen.  He  was  afterwanl  sent  in  command  of  some  ves- 
sels employetl  in  the  whale-fishery  near  Spitzl)ergen,  in  1015. 
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middle  of  August,  1014,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Dutch  court  at  the 
Hague  to  obtainacliai'terof  special  privileges  promised  by  the  ordinance. 
Before  an  oval  tabic  in  tlie  Binuenhof,  a  room  in  ttie  ancient  palace  of 
tlie  Counts  of  IlolUnd,  tlie  cliief  repreaentativo  of  the  merchants,  Cap- 
tain Ilendriekseu,  stood  and  spread  before  their  High  Mightinesses,  the 
members  of  tlie  States-General,  twelve  in  number,  a  "  figurative  map" 
of  their  discoveries  in  the  Western  Hcmisplierc.  He  gave  details  of  the 
adventures  of  the  navigators  and  traders,   their  expenses   and   losses. 


The  leading  representjitive  of  the   State,    before   whom   HendriclcBen 
]>leaded,  was  the  fumcius  John  Van  Olden  Barneveldt,f  the  Advocate  of 

Ho]  land. 


'  Frir  four  liumln-il  yi-nrs  the  ("innils  of  Hollaml  mtiiic  tliuir  residence  at  the  Hague. 
iiTc  yet  sliiiids  II  sira<;|r|iu^  pile  of  buildings  surrounding  avast  quadrangle  on  one 
[i:  rif  which  is  the  Binnenhof,  tliir  pHlwe  of  tlie  Counts  of  Holland  for  maoy  genera- 
ins.     Then',   in   a   s])iiiious   iiiill,  thi;   StiUcs-General   constaotly  hold  their   onlliiai]r 

+  IJiiniPvcldt  i\:\s  11  ino-it  lihcTal  nii<l  cnliglilentii  Wutt-sinan  of  Holland,  and  one  of  th« 
Tit  loyii]  of  citi/ATis,  Hr  was  iierseculed  by  political  and  religious  fanaticism,  and  the 
ilc  of  Prince  Miiuricc,  Ihc  Sludlliolder,  and  was  finally  beheaded  in  front  of  the  Bbmen- 
>f  ou  May  19tli,  1619,  condt-mneil  on  a  false  ciiargc  of  treason. 


CHARTEU  OF  NEW  NETHERLAND. 


A  charter  was  gi-aiited  to  tlie  meicliaiits  on  October  14tli,  1614,  which 
defined  the  region  wherein  they  were  permitted  to  operate  as  "  between 
the  fortieth  and  forty-fifth  degree"  of  north  latitude— between  tlie  par- 
allels of  Cape  May  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  that  document  the  name  of  New 
Netherland  was  given  to  tiie  domain  lying  "  between  Virginia  and 
New  France."  Notwithstanding  tliis  domain  was  inchided  in  the  royal 
grant  to  the  Plyinonth  Company  of  England,  no  settlement  liad  been 
made  by  the  English  above  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  no  formal  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  had  been  claimed  by  them  ;  and  the  Dutch  were  not 
disturbed  in  tJieir  traffic  or  political  jurisdiction  for  a  long  time, 

Tlie  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  and  at  Fort  Nassau  were  continually 
exploring  the  neighboring  regions  and  assiduously  cnltivating  the  friend- 


*  Till!  fort  was  really  the  fortified  '"  walls"  that  enclosed  an  Iroquois  village.  It  van 
composed  of  quadruple  palisades  of  large  limber,  thirty  feet  high,  "  interlocked  the  one 
with  the  other,"  wrote  Champlaiu,  "  with  au  interval  of  not  more  thanlmlf  a  foot  between 
them,  with  galleriea  in  the  form  of  parapetx,  defended  by  double  pii-ees  of  timber,  proof 
against  our  arquebuses,  and  on  one  side  they  had  a  pond  with  a  never-failing  supply  of 
water,  from  which  proceeded  a  number  of  gutters  which  they  liad  laid  along  the  intenae- 
diate  space,  throwing  the  water  without,  and  rcnderiug  it  effectual  inside,  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  tire."  The  galleries  were  well  supplied  with  stones  which  the  garrison 
hurletl  upon  their  enemies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  fiii;  to  the  fort,  but  faileil. 
Tile  assailants  constructed  movable  towers  of  (imbc-r  (o  overlook  the  parai>ets,  in  which 
to  phice  four  tir  llvu  arigueliuslers.     See  next  i>age. 
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ftliip  of  tlio  barbarians  around  them,  while  the  French  in  Canada  were 
arousing  the  liostility  of  the  Iroquois  by  joining  their  enemies  in  making 
war  upon  tliem.  This  was  done  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Canadian 
Indians. 

In  the  early  autunm  of  1615  Samuel  Champlain  (already  noticed), 
then  at  Montreal,  with  ten  Frenchmen  carrying  fire-arms,  joined  the 
Ilurons  and  Adirondacks  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  They 
went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  landed  on  its  south-eastern 
shore,  and  moving  south-westward,  penetrated  the  country  to  Lakes 
Oneida  and  Onondaga.  There  they  attacked  a  stronghold  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  for  four  hours,  the  invaders  were  repulsed, 
and  finally  retreated.  During  the  fight  Champlain  was  twice  wounded, 
and,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  on  a  frame  of  wicker-work.  He  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Huron  country  north  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  did  not  return  to  Montreal  until  May,  1016,  where  lie  was 
received  with  joy  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

The  Indians  who  iiiimediately  surrounded  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
-were  the  Metowacks  on  Long  Island,  the  Monatons  on  Staten  Island, 
the  Ilaritans  and  Ilackensacks  on  tl)c  Xew  Jersey  shore,  and  the 
AVeck(piaesgeeks  beyond  the  Harlem  Ilivur.  The  Manhattans  occupied 
the  island  that  bears  their  name. 

In  1016  Captain  Ilcndrickscn  sailed  from  Manhattan  in  the  little 
liestless  Ijuilt  by  Block,  on  an  ex])loring  voyage.  He  entered  Delaware 
I>ay,  which  Hudson  had  discovered  seven  years  before,  and  explored  the 
adjoining  coasts  and  the  river  above  as  far  as  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  evident  fertility  of  the  coinitry  around 
these  waters.  On  the  site  of  Philadelphia  (which  was  founded  sixty-six 
years  afterward)  he  ransomed  three  captive  Dutchmen.  On  his  return 
to  Manhattan  this  first  Euro])ean  explorer  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River 
jiroceeded  to  Holland  to  assist  his  employers  in  obtaining  a  separate 
charter  which  would  give  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  inliab> 
itants  of  the  newly-discovered  territory. 

Again  the  energetic  Captain  Ilendricksen  appeared  before  their  High 
Mightinesses  in  the  P)innenhof,  displayed  his  maps  and  arguments,  and 
gave  a  glowing  account  of  his  discoveries.  Doubtful  of  their  right  to 
any  territorial  jurisdiction  below  the  fortieth  degree,  the  States-General, 
after  due  deliberation,  decided  to  post])one  the  matter  ^'  indefinitely." 

The  floods  of  the  irohawk  lliver  sweeping  in  fury  down  the  Mauritius 
with  their  heavy  burden  of  floating  ice  conipelled  the  Dutch  to  abandon 
Fort  Nassau,  on  (^istle  Island,  in  the  spring  of  1617.  The  island  was 
submerged,  and  the  fort  was  almost  demolished.     A  new  one  was  built 
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on  the  main  at  the  inoiitli  of  tlie  Tawaseiitha  Creek  (now  Norman's  Kilt), 
and  tliere  soon  afterward  the  lirst  formal  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  consummated.  It  was  renewed 
in  1645,  and  in  1664  a  new  league  of  friendship  with  the  barbarians  was 
formed  by  the  English,  This  remained  inviolate  until  the  kindling  of 
the  old  war  for  American  independence  in  1775, 

At  the  great  council  at  Tawasontha  other  powerful  tribes  were  repre- 
sented, but  the  Bupremacy  of  tlie  Five  Nations  was  affirmed  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  others,  even  with  tokens  of  great  humiliation,  "When  the 
long  belt  of  peace  and  alliance  was  held  by  the  Dutch  at  one  end  and  by 
the  Iroqiioia  at  the  other  end,  the  middle  portion  rested  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ilohi- 
cans  (Mohegans)  and 
the  Miusees,  and  also 
upon  the  shoulders  of  — 
the  Lenni-LcnapcB  is 
a  "  nation  of  wtmen 
So  the  Hollanders  \\iseh  md  ~  _^ 
righteously  acquired  tlie  tnend  ]^ 

ship  of  these    '  Romans  of  tin, 
"West." 

Success  iiad  attended  the  Dntfli  ui 
New  Netherland  from  tlie  beginning, 
and  wise  men  in  Holland  were  beginning 
to  prophesy  tliat  a  flourishing  Belgie 
Empire  would  arise  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Speculations  '  concerning 
the  bright  future  of  Holland  were  everywhere  indulged  in.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  had  lately  been  recognized,  and  the 
Netherlands  now  ranked  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth.  For 
fnlly  twoacoro  years  political  and  religious  toleration  had  prevailed  in 
the  Low  Countries,  as  Holland  was  called.  There  was  no  official 
i-estraint  upon  conscience.  Holland  had  become  an  asyhini  for  the  per- 
secuted in  all  lands^of  the  active  thinkers  and  workers  who  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  somewhere  for  coniicicnco's!ike.     The  world 

*  Wampum  was  the  currfncy  of  the  Indians,  cspi'tiuHy  of  Iliosc  wlio  livtii  i:i  iIil-  if gioii 
of  the  sea.  It  was  made  of  portions  of  Ilit;  common  tlani  slu'U  iu  lliu  fcirm  of  cylinilrioal 
lieads,  white  nud  bluisli  Iilat^k.  Each  color  hiul  a  distinct  uud  fixnl  value.  They  weru 
strung  in  litllc  chains,  or  fastened  upon  deer-skin  bcIlK,  often  in  alleronle  layers  of  nhilc 
and  black.  As  currency  llieir  value  was  estimaled  at  al)out  two  cents  of  our  coins  for 
lliree  black  beads,  or  six  of  while  beads.  A  falliom  in  lenjrth  and  llirty  ineht-s  iu 
widtli  of  white  wampum  was  valued  iil  about  $2..'jO,  anil  a  fatlioui  of  blue  black,  at 
about  t5. 


2'! 
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i/i  hiffntA  oauliie aneereil,  Arosieniam  wjd  polnced  at  a&A'^ coounon  tuur- 
lior  of  all  opinion:-  ami  alL  Leresies. "  Holbuid  wu^  sasnaoztd  xs  a  "'  ca^ 
of  iiDclean  birds,"  where  "  all  stranae  religions  flock  together."  and  an 
Enirlish  p<)et  wrote  of  AoLstenLuii, 

■  Tin-  L'ttiTi-rsi'  ihuTL-h  ih  onlj  thi^ra." 

<^)<?(?aBi'>nallv.  Iiovever.  the  <>1<I  fpiric  of  intolerance  voald  crop  oat 
aii'l  actd  of  violenct:  woqI>I  be  pert'orme<l  when  political  ambitioa.  di&- 


fniirc<l  Tinder  the  form  of  religioiii  contn>vers_v,  actuated  the  antborities 
of  Stale,  a.*  in  Irtln,  when  Grotius,  the  eminent  ifoholar,  iras  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  the  venerable  patriot.  John  Van  Olden 
I'amevelfit,  wjs  do-Mned  to  decapitation.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
schemes  for  the  establlshmeiic  of  a  colony  of  families  in  New  Netherland 
lie^fan  to  be  contemplated.  Excellent  niutcrials  for  ^ioch  a  colony  wenj 
tlitn  abundant  in  Holland,  and  the  [>oliiioal  and  social  condition  of  the 
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Low  Countries  favored  eucli  an  enterprise.  Tlio  feudal  system  tliere 
had  begun  to  decay.  Industry  was  made  honorable.  In  the  new  era 
which  had  gradually  dawned  on  the  NetheHands  the  owner  of  the  soil 
was  no  longer  the  head  of  a  band  o£  armed  depredators  wlio  were  liis 
dependents,  Init  the  careful  proprietor  of  broad  acres,  and  devoted  to 
industry  and  thrift.  The  nobles,  who  composed  the  landlord  elaes,  grad- 
ually came  down  from  the  stilts  of  exchisiveness,  and  in  habits,  and  even 
in  costmne  imitited  tlie  workmg  people  in  a  degree  The  latter 
became  (.le\ited  in  the  socul  scale  their  rights  wert.  respected,  and 
their  rclatiie  value  in  the  State  was  duij  estiiateJ  Ceiscless  toil  in 
Holland  Ha*>  necessary  to  prebcrve  the  hollow  ianl  fram  the  invasion  of 


the  sea   and  the  coi  imon  needs  assimilated  all  dasses  m  a  conntrv  where 
all  must  w   rk  jr  drow  n 

Stimulated  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  country  and  chmat*.  in  the 
region  of  America  watered  by  the  Mauritius,  and  satisfied  with  the  scant 
liberty  accorded  them  by  the  Dutch  Government,  the  English  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  tiien  at  Lej'den,  uamestly 
desired  to  emigrate  to  New  Netherland.  They  proposed  this  enterprise 
to  the  Associated  Merchants  in  1018,  whose  charter  of  privileges  liad 
just  expired.     Mr.   Robinson  proposed  to  form  a  colony  at  Afanhattan 
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iiiidor  "  tlio  Prince  of  Orange  and  their  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the 
States-General." 

The  ABsociatioii  of  Merchants  eagerly  listened  to  Robinson's  proposal. 
They  offered  to  transport  liis  whole  congregation  to  Manhattan  free  of 
cost,  and  to  fnrnish  each  family  wttli  cattle.  They  petitioned  the  Prince 
uf  Orange  to  sanction  the  schcinc.  Maurice  referred  the  matter  to  the 
States -Genera  I.  That  body  had  a  more  ambitious  scheme  in  contem- 
plation. Nearly  thirty  years  before,  the  wise  Usselincx  had  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  Dutch  West  India  Company,  The  project  was  now 
revived,  and  tlie  States- Gen  oral  authorized  the  organization  of  such  a 
company — a  grand  commercial  monopoly.  A  charter  was  granted  on 
June  3d,  1621.  Colonization  was  neither  the  motive  nor  the  main 
object  of  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  "West 
India  Oomiiany.  Tlie  grand  idea  was  the  promo- 
tion of  trade.  That  was  an  age  of  great  monopo- 
lies, and  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  one 
of  the  greatest  monopolies  of  the  time.  It  was 
incorporated  for  twcnty-four  years,  with  a  pledge 
of  a  renewal  of  its  charter ;  and  it  became  the 
sovereign  of  the  central  portion  of  the  original 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  vested  with  the 
exclusive  privilugo  to  traffic  and  plant  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
America  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  remotest 
north.  It  pr-.ivided  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
i«  nir  ttf^T  iM>i\  l]^Q  United  Provinces  of  tlic  Netherlands  should  be 
permitted  to  sail  thence  to  the  coasts  of  Africa 
between  the  pointu  speciiied,  nor  to  the  coasts  of 
America  or  the  West  Indies  between  Xewfonndland  and  Cape  Horn, 
upon  [lain  of  a  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes. 

This  great  monopoly  was  vested  with  onorinoua  powers  and  iintnense 
franchises  that  it  might  act  with  independence.  It  might  conquer  prov- 
inces at  its  own  risk,  hoist  its  flag  of  red,  white,  and  blue  over  for- 
tresses, and  make  contracts  and  alliances  with  princes  and  other  rulers 
within  the  limits  of  its  charter.  It  might  build  forts  ;  appoint  and  dis- 
charge governors  and  other  officers  and  soldiers  ;  administer  justice  and 
regulate  commerce. 

The  States-Gcneral  gave  to  the  company  a  million  guilders  ($380,. 
(!00)j  and  became  stockholders  to  the  same  amount.  They  agreed 
to  defend  the  company  agidnst  every   person,  in  free  navigation  and 
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traffic,  but  not  any  specified  territory.  They  also  agreed,  in  case  of  war, 
to  assist  tlie  company  by  furnishing  sixteen  war-ships  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden  and  four  yachts  of  eighty  tons,  all  fully  equipped.  The 
vessels  were  to  be  manned  and  supported  by  the  company.  The  whole 
fleet  was  to  be  under  an  admiral  appointed  by  the  States- General.  In 
war  the  latter  was  to  be  known  only  as  allies  and  patrons. 

The  company  had  five  separate  chambers  of  management,  one  in  each 
of  five  principal  cities  in  the  I^'etherlands.  The  general  executive 
powers  were  vested  in  nineteen  delegates,  entitled  77ie  College  of  Nine- 
teen, In  this  college  the  States-General  had  one  representative.  The 
special  charge  of  New  Netherland  was  entrusted  to  the  branch  at  Amster- 
am."     Thus  the  Government  gave  to  a  new  mercantile  corporation 

most  unlimited  powers  to  subdue,  colonize,  and  govern  the  unoccupied 

gions  of  Africa  and  America.  The  company  was  not  finally  organized 
pnntil  June,  1623.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  its  books  of  subscription 
'■'  were  closed,  and  the  comj^any  began  to  prosecute  their  purposes  with 
energy. 

Although  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  primarily  a  commercial 
corporation,  its  first  grand  effort  was  the  planting  of  a  colony  in  New 
Netherland.  Good  policy  dictated  this  step.  In  the  summer  of  1619 
an  English  vessel  sent  by  the  Plymouth  Company  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, attempting  to  pass  the  dangerous  eddies  at  Hell  Gate,f  lost  its 
anchor,  and  was  carried  by  the  strong  currents  of  the  East  Ilisrer  far  into 
the  broad  bay  at  Manhattan.  Her  commander  (Captain  Dermer)  did 
not  stop  to  parley  with  the  Dutch  traffickers,  who  saluted  him,  but  sailed 
on  to  Virginia.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Manhattan  and  warned  the 
Dutch  traders  to  leave  ''  His  Majesty's  domain"  as  quickly  as  possible. 

''  We  found  no  English  here,  and  hope  we  have  not  offended,"  said 
the  good-natured  Dutchmen,  and  went  on  smoking  their  pipes,  planting 
their  gardens,  catching  beavers  and  otters,  and  buying  furs  and  peltries 
of  the  Indians  as  complacently  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  his 
English  Majesty. 

Dermer' s  report  of  what  he  saw  at  Manhattan  aroused  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  English,  and  especially  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  char- 

*  The  most  active  members  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  were  Jonas  Witsen,  llendrick 
Hamel,  Samuel  Godyn,  Samuel  Blommaert,  Jolm  de  Lact  (the  historian),  Killian  van 
Kensselaer,  Michael  Pauw,  and  Peter  Evertsen  Hult. 

f  Formerly  a  dangerous  passage  at  the  entrance  to  the  East  River  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  made  so  by  a  whirlpool  caused  by  a  sunken  reef  of  rocks  at  certain  times  of  the 
tide.  The  danger  has  been  removed  by  the  action  of  exploded  nitro-glycerine  applied 
by  a  Government  engineer.  The  early  Dutch  navigators  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Helle 
Gat." 
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tered  by  King  James  in  1606.  They  had  made  feeble  attempts  to  plant 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  vast  wilderness  now  known  as  New  Eng- 
land.  In  1614  the  famous  John  Smith,  the  real  founder  of  Virginia, 
explored  its  coasts  and  principal  rivers,  and  gave  it  the  name  which 
it  bears.  He  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  there  under  the  auspices  of 
the  company,  but  failed.  At  length  (1620)  the  company  obtained  a  new 
charter  (under  the  name  of  Council  of  Plymouth)^  which  extended  the 
limits  of  their  domain  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  latitude.  The  com- 
pany immediately  put  forth  energetic  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  there. 

Pastor  Robinson's  congregation  in  Holland  were  still  eager  to  emigrate 
to  America.  They  obtained  a  patent  from  the  Virginia  Company  to 
settle  in  the  unoccupied  region  in  the  "  northern  part  of  Virginia,'' 
which  extended  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  They  formed  a 
partnership  with  London  capitalists,  and  late  in  1620  one  hundred  and 
one  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  congregation — pioneers — crossed 
the  stormy  Atlantic  in  the  little  Mayflower^  intending  to  land  on  the 
coasts  of  Delaware  or  Maryland.  By  accident  or  by  the  providence  of 
God  they  reached  the  continent  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Find- 
ing themselves  far  north  of  the  region  designated  in  tlieir  charter,  the 
principal  emigrants  drew  up  and  signed  a  democratic  constitution,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayfowcr^  for  their  government,  and  chose  a  governor, 
tlieir  spiritual  head  being  Elder  William  Brewster.  These  '*  Pilgrims,'^ 
as  they  called  themselves,  landed  in  the  deep  snow  on  the  bleak  coast  of 
Massachusetts  late  in  December,  and  at  a  spot  which  they  named  New 
Plymouth  they  built  a  little  village  of  log-huts  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  State. 

This  significant  movement  admonished  the  Dutch  that  the  English 
were  preparing  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  Hollanders  to  a  foothold 
w^ithin  the  domain  embraced  in  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 
Indeed,  at  this  juncture  the  British  Privy  Council  had  instructed  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  peremptorily 
demand  of  the  States-General  an  immediate  prohibition  of  any  further 
prosecution  of  commercial  enterprises  or  settlements  by  the  Dutch  within 
the  region  claimed  by  the  English.  It  wjis  done.  The  States- General 
having  put  the  whole  matter  under  the  control  of  the  then  just  chartered 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  demand, 
or  to  the  bluster.of  the  British  monarch  and  his  ambassador.  But  the 
company,  for  ol)vious  reasons,  took  immediate  measures  for  planting  a 
colony  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  State  at  Manhattan. 

Like  the  Plymouth  Company,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  found 
in  Holland  excellent  and  ample  materials  for  a  colony.     Thousands  of 
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Protestant  refugees  of  French  extraction,  known  as  WalloonB,  liiul  fled 
from  fiery  persecution  in  the  sonthem  Belgic  provinces  bordering  on 
France,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  They  were  mostly  skilled 
artisans  and  indnstrioiis  agri- 
cnlturists.  Like  the  Englisli 
Puritans  in  Holland,  they 
were  animated  by  a  strong 
desire  to  go  to  America.  They 
aeked  the  Plymouth  Coui- 
paiiy  for  permission  to  settle 
in  Virginia.  It  was  denied. 
Tliey  asked  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  for  a  similar 
privilege.  The  Amsterdam 
Chamlier  of  the  company 
gladly  complied,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1623  they  equipped 
the  iVewj  Netherland,  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  bur- 
den, commanded  by  Captain 
Adriaen  Joris,  and  sent  her  to 
Manhattan,  bearing  thirty 
Walloon  families  numbering 
one  hundred  and  ten  men, 
women,  and  children.*  She 
arrived  at   Manhattan  at  the 

beginning  of  May.  The  superintendence  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  Captain  Cornells  Jacobscn  Mny,t  "f  Hoorn,  who  was  to  remain  in 
Tfew  Netherland  as  the  first  director  of  the  colony.  Captain  Joris  went 
out  as  his  lieutenant  in  tiie  management  of  the  colony. 


*  The  Walloons  tFlciriisli,  Waeleit)  wen;  of  ik  mixed  Gallic  mill  Teutonic  blood, 
anil  moat  of  them  spoke  the  old  Teutonic  tongue.  Tlicj  inhabited  the  soutbern  Belgic 
provinces  and  ailjoiniug  ports  of  France.  When  tbe  northern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands  formed  tbeir  political  union,  at  Utreclit,  in  1579.  the  soiiliicm  provinces,  whose  in- 
habitants were  chiefly  Itomnn  Cnlbolics,  declined  to  jinn  the  ('onfederatiuu.  Many  of 
tlu!  people  were  PmteKluuliJ.  niul  ngninst  these  the  Spanisti  Government  at  tmvn  began  the 
most  cruel  persceullonit.  Thoiisondx  of  tlieni  fleil  to  Holland,  ond  were  welcomed  and 
protected.     At  the  lime  of  Iheir  dispersion  (l.WO),  Ihe  Walloons  numbered  over  2.000,000. 

f  May  waa  an  active  nnvigntor  and  explorer.  He  went  up  the  James  River  u>i  far  as 
■Tamestown.  and  penctratcil  other  Ktrenms  on  the  coost  south  of  Manhattan.  Tlie  southern 
coast  of  New  Jersey  was  namc<l  in  bis  honor,  and  still  retains  tbe  title  of  Cupe  Hay. 
He  was  the  first  director  or  governor  of  New  Netherland. 
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A  French  vessel  had  just  entered  Manhattan  harbor,  and  her  captain 
insisted  upon  setting  up  the  French  arms  and  taking  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  because  it  was  claimed  that  Veraz- 
zano,  in  the  employment  of  a  French  monarch,  had  entered  the  liarbor  a 
century  before.  Now  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  three  European 
nations  claiming  the  ownership  of  an  undefined  territory  in  a  wilderness 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  their  respective  capitals,  on  the 
plea  of  ''first  discovery" — tlie  robber's  right  conferred  by  the  mailed 
hands  of  power.  The  Dutch,  having  possession — the  *'  nine  points  of 
the  law" — held  on.  The  Frenchman  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  two 
cannons  on  the  little  yacht  Jfackerel,  and  the  English  were  defied. 

The  colonists  were  soon  dispersed  and  settled  in  permanent  homes. 
Captain  Joris,  with  eighteen  families,  sailed  up  the  Mauritius  as  far  as 
the  site  of  Albany,  where  a  fort  was  constructed  and  named  Orange  in 
honor  of  their  prince.  He  left  a  few  settlers  at  Esopus,  now  Kingston. 
The  colonists  built  huts,  ''  put  in  the  spade,'?  and  began  farming  vigor- 
ously near  Fort  Orange.  Representatives  of  Indian  tribes  came  and  made 
''  covenants  of  friendship"  with  Joris.  Four  couples  of  the  emigrants, 
with  eight  seamen,  went  to  tlie  Delaware  liiver  and  settled  on  the  left 
bank  four  miles  below  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  where  Fort  Nassau  was 
built.  Two  families  and  six  men  were  sent  to  the  Connecticut  River  to 
build  a  fort  (which  was  named  Good  Hope)  near  the  site  of  Hartford, 
and  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  Block's  dis- 
covery of  that  stream  in  1614.  The  remainder  of  these  pioneer  colonists 
settled  on  the  site  of  Brooklyn.  ^^  Other  emigrants  from  Holland  soon 
joined  them,  and  near  the  site  of  the  Nav^y  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  Sarah 
Rapelye,  the  first  child  of  European  blood  born  in  tlie  province  of  Xew 
Ketherland,  inhaled  her  first  breath. 

In  162-1  a  shadow  of  civil  gov^crnment  for  the  Dutch  colony  was 
provided  by  the  installation  of  Captain  Cornelis  Jacobsen  May  as  first 
director  of  Xew  Ketherland.  He  ruled  as  an  autocrat  wiselv  for  about 
a  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Verhulst  as  second  director 
of  New  Netherland.     Verhulst  also  ruled  wisely  one  year. 

Meanwhile  events  in  Europe  were  strengthening  the  position  of  Hol- 
land and  promising  increased  prosperity  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany. The  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  had  become  so  critical  that 
King  James  found  it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands 
in  1621,  and  he  and  his  Privy  Council  wisely  concluded  that  it  would  be 

*  Brooklyn  is  a  corruption  of  its  original  Dutch  apix'llation.  Breuckelen — English 
Brookland  or  '*  marshy  land" — a  pretty  village  about  eighteen  miles  from  Amsterdam, 
on  the  road  to  Utrecht. 
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impolitic  to  offend  the  powerful  coinmereial  company  by  acting  as  cham- 
pions of  the  Council  of  Plymoutli  when  they  complained  of  aggreseions 
upon  their  chartered  rights.  Encouraged  by  these  circuiuetancea,  the 
company  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  political,  social,  and  commercial 
powers  of  the  new  colony  by  sending  more  families  and  also  needed 
supplies  of  stock  and  implements  of  labor,  TJiey  commissioned  Peter 
Minuit,  of  Weser, 
one  of  their  number, 
director-general,  or 
governor  of  !New 
Netherlaud,andgave  hkinature  ok  pktkk  mi-mit. 

liim  as   assistants  in 

bia  civil  administration  a  council  of  five  persons,  a  "koop  man"'  or 
commissary-general,  who  was  also  secretary  of  the  province,  and  a 
"  sehout"  or  public  procurator  and  sheriff.* 

Minuit  arrived  in  May,  1626,  in  the  ship  Sea  Mew,  commanded  by 
Captain  Joris,  and  began  his  administration  with  vigor.  Ho  and  his 
council  were  invested  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executivy  power, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Cliamber  at 
Amsterdam.  They  had  power  to  fine  and  imprison  criminals,  but  in 
cases  where  capital  punishment  was  the  penalty  of  a  crime  the  culprit 
was  to  be  sent  to  Amsterdam. 

Hitherto  the  Dutch  had  possession 
of  Manhattan  Island  only  by  the 
dubious  right  of  first  discovery  and 
occupation,  Minuit  proceeded  to 
place  the  right  upon  the  sure  foimda- 
tion  of  justice,  lie  called  together 
the  representatives  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  island,  and  made  a  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  the  domain  from  them 
which  was  mutually  satisfactory.  It 
was  a  treaty  as  honorable,  as  impor- 
tant, and  as  noteworthy  as  was  the 
famous  alleged  treaty  between  William 
Penn  and  the  Indians  beyond  tlie  Delaware  under  the  broad  Shackamaxon 
Elm  which  has  l>een  immortalized  by  bistorv,  painting,  and  poetry.  The 
price  paid  by  the  ITollanders  for  t!ie  territory,  estimated  at  twenty-two 

"  The  members  of  Ihe  first  council  witc  VvU-i  Byveliit.  Jacob  Elvcrt.sen  Wissinck,  Jan 
Janssen  Brouwer,  Simon  Dirfksen  Pos,  and  Rpyncrt  HarmeiLssfu.  Isaac  Aa  Russiercs 
was  the  commisaary  and  secretary,  and  Juii  Lampo  was  the  sellout  or  shcrifT. 
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thoTisand  acres  in  extent,  was  not  extravagant — about  twenty-four 
dollars.  Xearly  all  of  the  island  is  now  covered  by  buildings,  parks,  or 
streets. 

The  territory  called  New  Netherland  was  created  a  province  or  county 
of  Holland,  and  the  armorial  distinction  of  an  earl  or  count  was  granted. 
The  seal  of  New  Netherland  bore  an  escutclieon  on  wliich  was  the  figure 
of  a  beaver,  emblematic  of  the  chief  wild  animal  product  of  the  region, 
and  the  crest  was  the  coronet  of  an  earl.  The  organization  of  a  provi- 
sional civil  government,  the  purchase  of  territory,  and  the  erection  of 
New  Netherland  into  a  province  of  Holland,  in  1626,  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  period  of  the  germination  of  the  fruitful  seed  which  has 
expanded  into  the  mighty  Empire  State  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

So  soon  as  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  was  eflfected,  Director  Minuii 
caused  a  redoubt  to  be  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
near  the  site  of  the  modern  Battery  and  the  Bowling  Green.  It  was 
quadrangular  in  form,  was  constructed  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  and 
was  surrounded  with  strong  palisades  of  cedar.  This  redoubt  was  upon 
an  elevation,  and  commanded  the  waters  of  the  bay  in  front  and  of 
the  Hudson  (Mauritius)  and  East  rivers  on  its  flanks.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1627,  and  was  named  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  village  that 
grew  up  near  it  was  called  Manhattan  until  Stuyvesant  came,  in  1647, 
when  it  was  named  New  Amsterdam. 

Each  settler  on  Manhattan  owned  the  rude  house  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  his  inviolable  castle.  He  kept  cows,  tilled  the  soil,  traded  with 
the  Indians,  and  deposited  his  furs  in  the  trading- house,  which  was  built 
of  stone  and  thatched  with  reeds.  This  was  the  embryo  of  the  vast 
warehouses  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  were  no  idlers.  All  were 
producers  as  well  as  consumers.  In  the  year  in  which  the  fort  was  com- 
pleted furs  of  the  value  of  nearly  $20,000  were  sent  from  Manhattan  to 
Amsterdam.  The  settlers  were  at  peace  witli  all  their  dusky  neighbors, 
and  the  future  of  the  colony  seemed  dazzling  to  tlie  seers. 

But  a  bright  morning  is  not  always  a  sure  harbinger  of  a  pleasant  day. 
While  the  fort  was  a-building  an  event  occurred  which  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  many  fearful  scenes,  and  of  injuries  to  the  colony.  One  morn- 
ing a  chief  from  beyond  the  Harlem  River,  accompanied  by  his  little 
nephew  and  a  young  warrior,  was  sauntering  with  a  bundle  of  beaver 
skins  along  the  shores  of  the  little  lake  whose  waters  once  sparkled  in 
the  hollow  where  the  Halls  of  Justice  (tlie  Tombs),  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  now  stand.  Three  of  the  director's  farm  servants  robbed  them 
and  murdered  the  chief.  His  nephew  fled  to  the  thick  woods  that 
bordered  the  East  River  and  escaped.  The  lad  left  behind  him  a  curse 
upon  the  white  man,  and  solemnly  vowed  vengeance  when  mature  man- 
hood should  give  him  strength.  We  sliall  observe  hereafter  how  that 
vow  was  fulfilled.  The  surrounding  barbarians  were  made  jealous, 
suspicious,  and  vengeful. 

Trouble  now  appeared  beyond  the  mountains  in  the  north.  Daniel 
van  Krieckenbeeck  had  been  made  deputy-commissary  and  commander 
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at  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  and  managed  prudently  and  successfully 
until  he  was  induced  to  take  a  foolish  step.  The  Mohicans  had  a  stock- 
aded village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (now  East  Albany). 
Enmity  had  suddenly  appeared  between  them  and  the  Mohawks.  The 
Mohicans  crossed  the  river  and  asked  tlie  Dutch  commander  to  join 
them  in  a  foray  upon  the  Mohawks.  He  unwisely  assented,  and  with 
six  of  his  men  marched  with  his  dusky  allies  into  the  pine  woods,  where 
they  were  terribly  smitten  and  dispersed  by  a  band  of  Mohawks.  Krieck- 
enbeeck  and  three  of  his  men  were  shiin.  Distrust  of  the  Dutch  by  the 
Indians  in  all  that  region  ensued.  The  Dutch  families  fled  for  safety  to 
Manhattan  from  Fort  Orange.  Only  a  small  garrison,  without  women, 
remained.  At  the  same  time  indications  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward 
the  Hollanders  among  the  Ilaritans  in  ]^ew  Jersey  caused  the  Dutch 
families  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  River  also  to  flee  to 
Manhattan  for  safety.  These  unfortunate  events  sev^ered  the  links  of 
trustful  friendchip  which  had  bound  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  and  many 
distressing  scenes  followed  the  rupture.  Emigration  to  New  Netherland 
was  checked  for  a  while,  and  the  tide  of  its  prosperity  seemed  to  be 
ebbing. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  been  gaining  great 
accessions  of  wealth  and  power  by  the  success  of  their  war-ships  against 
Spanish  merchantmen.  Spain  was  then  at  war  with  Holland.  The 
fleets  of  the  two  India  companies  which  indirectly  governed  the  State, 
formed  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  Dutch  naval  j^ower  at  that  time.  In 
1027  low-born  Peter  Pietersen  Heyn  won  the  title  and  official  position 
of  adun'ral  by  his  achievements  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  There  he  met 
the  Spanish  "  silver  fleet"  on  its  way  from  Yucatan  with  the  spoils  of 
plundered  princes  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  captured  the  whole  flotilla, 
and  put  almost  $5,000,000  in  the  coffers  of  his  employers.  Heyn  per- 
ished soon  after  this  victory,  and  was  buried  with  regal  pomp  by  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (who  died  in  1625)  in  the  old  church  at 
Delft.  When  the  States-General  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Heyn's 
peasant  mother,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Ay,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  him.  He  was  always  a 
vai^abond.     He  has  i^ot  no  more  than  he  deserved.'' 

Holland  gained  the  glory  of  the  conquests  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  while  the  company  itself  gained  the  solid  profits.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  their  ships  captured  more  than  one  hundred  prizes. 
In  1020  the  company  divided  fifty  per  cent  profits.  They  soon  added 
Brazil  to  their  possessions,  and  gave  maritime  supremacy  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 
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Wealth  and  power  made  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  more  grasp- 
ing and  ambitious.  The  moderate  profits  derived  from  New  Nether- 
land  appeared  insignificant,  and  they  devised  new  schemes  for  increas- 
ing their  gains. 

The  great  want  of  New  Netherland  was  tillers  of  the  soil.  A  manorial 
plan  similar  to  that  already  in  operation  in  Holland  was  devised,  and  this 
feature  of  the  old  feudal  system  of  Europe  was  soon  transplanted  into 
America.  It  was  approved  by  the  States-General.  In  1G29  the  College 
of  Nineteen  issued  a  '*  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,"  which 
granted  to  every  member  of  the  company  extensive  domains  in  New 
Netherland  outside  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  specified  benefits,  pro- 
vided he  should,  within  the  space  of  four  years,  place  upon  his  lands  so 
granted  at  least  fifty  adults  as  actual  settlers,  who  should  become  his 
tenants.  Such  proprietor  was  constituted  the  feudal  chief  of  his  domain, 
with  the  title  oi  patroon — a  patron  or  defender. 

It  was  provided  that  the  lands  of  each  patroon  should  be  limited  to 
sixteen  miles  in  linear  extent  along  one  shore  of  a  navigable  stream,  or 
to  eight  miles  if  he  occupied  both  shores  ;  but  he  might  extend  it  indefi- 
nitely into  the  interior.  It  was  also  provided  that  if  any  proportionally 
greater  number  of  emigrants  should  be  settled  by  a  proprietor,  the  area 
of  his  domain  should  be  extended  in  the  same  ratio.  lie  was  to  be  abso- 
lutely lord  of  the  manor,  political  and  otherwise.  lie  might  hold  in- 
ferior courts  for  the  adjudication  of  petty  civil  cases  ;  and  if  cities  should 
grow  up  on  his  domain  he  was  to  have  power  to  appoint  the  magistrates 
and  other  officers  of  such  municipalities,  and  have  a  deputy  to  confer 
with  the  governor  or  first  director  of  New  Netherland. 

The  settlers  under  the  patroons  were  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxation 
and  tribute  for  the  support  of  the  provincial  government  for  ten  years  ; 
and  for  the  same  period  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  bound  not  to 
leave  the  service  of  the  patroon  without  his  written  consent.  The  colo- 
nists were  forbidden  to  manufacture  cloth  of  any  kind  on  pain  of  banish- 
ment ;  and  the  company  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  as  many  African 
slaves  as  they  ''conveniently  could,''  and  also  to  protect  them  against 
foes.  Each  colony  was  bound  to  support  a  minister  and  a  school-master, 
and  so  provide  a  comforter  for  the  sick  and  a  teacher  for  the  illiterate. 
It  was  also  provided  that  every  proprietor,  whether  a  patroon  or  an  inde- 
pendent settler,  should  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  w^ith  the  Indians 
for  the  lands  they  should  occupy.  It  recognized  the  right  of  the  abo- 
rigines to  the  soil  ;  invited  independent  farmers,  to  whom  a  homestead 
should  be  secured  ;  promised  protection  to  all  in  case  of  war,  and  encour- 
aged religion  and  learning. 
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There  was  neither  a  settled  clergyman  nor  a  school-master  in  the  prov- 
ince during  Minuit^s  administration  of  six  years,  but  provision  was 
made  for  two  "  consolers  of  the  sick,"  whose  duty  required  them  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  creeds  to  the  people  gathered  in  a  horse-mill  on 
Sundays.  A  bell-tower  was  erected  on  the  mill,  and  in  it  were  hung 
some  Spanish  bells  which  the  company's  fleet  had  captured  at  Porto 
Rico. 

There  was  some  sharp  practice  performed  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  in  securing  valuable  manors.  Samuel 
Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaert,  leading  members,  bought  of  the  bar- 
barians a  tract  of  land  stretching  along  Delaware  Bay  from  Cape  Hin- 
lopen  north  ov^er  thirty  miles  and  two  miles  in  the  interior,  while  the 
charter  was  under  consideration.  Soon  afterward  Killian  van  Kens- 
selaer,  another  shrewd  director,  a  wealthy  pearl  merchant  of  Amsterdaui, 
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informed  by  his  friend  Krol,  the  deputy  secretary  and  commissary  at 
Fort  Orange,  of  the  excellence  and  good  situation  of  the  country  in  tliat 
vicinity,  instructed  that  friend  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  done,  and  lands  were  secured  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Michael  Pauw,  another  wide-awake  director,  secured  by  purchase  of  the 
barbarians,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New  Jersey, 
opposite  Manhattan  ;  also  the  whole  of  Staten  Island. 

This  adroit  forestalling  in  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  best  lands  in 
the  province  as  to  eligibility  of  situation — this  '^  helping  themselves  by 
the  cunning  trick  of  merchants" — created  much  ill  feeling  among  the 
members  for  a  while  ;  but  it  was  allayed  by  admitting  other  directors 
into  partnership.  This  concession  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
confirmation  of  the  charter  of  privileges  by  the  College  of  Nineteen. 
This  done,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  colonize  the  manors.  That 
of  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  most  extensive.  It  included  a  .territory  on 
both   sides  of  the  Mauritius  or  Hudson  River,  comprehending  a  large 
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part  of  (present)  Albany,  Reneeelaer,  and  Columbia  counties.     It  was 
called  the  "  Colonie  of  Rensselaerwyck. " 

These  patroons — grasping,  energetic  men— soon  gave  the  company 
great  Tineiisiiiess.  Their  large  estates  once  secured,  they  entered  into 
competition  with  the  company  in  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  They 
were  encouraged  by  Governor  Minuit,  who  had  assieted  them  in  securing 
their  estates,  and  found  it  profitable  to  be  their  friend.  The  company, 
perceiving  this,  recalled  Minuit  in  1631,  and  the  colony  remained  with- 
out a  governor  more  than  two  years. 

One  of  the  best,  the  clearest-headed  and  most  liberal-minded  of  the 
directors  who  became  a  patroon  was  David  Pietersen  de  Vries,  an  eminent 
navigator  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  IndiaCorapany,who 
came  to  Manhattan  at  about  the 
time  when  Minuit  was  recalled, 
and  for  ten  years  occupied  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  affairs  of  New 
Netherland.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Patroon  Godyn,  and  was 
very  active  in  founding  a  col- 
ony near  the  site  of  Lewis- 
ton,  on  Delaware  Bay,  which 
was  named  Swaanendael.  The 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the 
States-General.  There  tliirty 
emigrants,  with  cattle  and  im- 
plements, were  seated,  but  they 

were  murdered  by  the  Indians  the  next  year,  and  their  dwellings  were 
laid  in  ruins. 

In  the  spring  of  1633  Walter  van  Twiller,  a  narrow-minded  clerk  in 
the  company's  warehouse  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  married  a  niece  of 
Tan  Rensselaer  and  had  served  that  director  well  in  shipping  cattle  to 
his  manor  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  succeeded  Minuit  as  governor.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  he  was  a  most  absurd  man  in  person,  character,  and 
condact.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  pleasant  pen  caricature  of  him, 
described  his  person  as  "  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  six 
feet  live  inches  in  circiimfereuce  ;"  his  head  "  a  perfect  sphere  ;"  "  his 
face  a  vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any  of  those  lines  and  angles  which 
disfignre  the  human  countenance  with  what  is  termed  expression,"  and 
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bis  cheeks  ''  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red,  like  a 
Spitzenberg  apple."  lie  ''  daily  took  four  stated  meals,  appropriating 
exactly  one  hour  to  each  ;  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  slept 
the  remaining  twelv^e  of  the  f our-and-twenty. " 

Van  Twiller  was  totally  unfitted  by  nature  and  education  for  the  posi- 
tion he  was  placed  in.  He  was  self-indulgent  to  the  last  degree,  and 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  ;  yet  during  his  administration 

the  colony  flourished  in 
spite  of  him.  He  came 
attended  by  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  sol- 
diers, the  first  that  ap- 
peared in  the  colony. 

With  Governor  Van 
Twiller  came  the  Rev. 
Everardus  Bogardus, 
the  first  clergyman  seen 
in  New  Netherland ; 
also  Adam  Roelandsen,  the  first  school-master  in  the  colony.  Bogardus 
was  a  man  of  energy.  lie  was  bold  and  faithful,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  reprove  the  governor  for  his  shortcomings  in  duty,  official,  moral,  and 
religions.  On  one  occasion  he  called  him  a  ''  child  of  the  devil"  to  his 
face  and  before  high  officials,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  behave  him- 
self he  would  *^  give  him  such  a  shake  from  the  pulpit"  the  next  Sun- 
day as  would  make  him  tremble  like  a  bowl  of  jelly. 

Trouble       with 
the  English  began 
with    the    advent 
of    Van    Twiller. 
A  fonner  commis- 
sary  at    Fort  Or- 
ange (now  Albany) 
named      Eelkens, 
who  had  been  dis- 
missed   from   the   company's   sers'ice,    went   to    England   and,    in   the 
employ  of  London  merchants,  sailed  for  the  Hudson  River  in  the  ship 
William^   determined  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  its  upper   waters, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.     Van  Twiller  forbade  his  ascending  the 
river.     Eelkens,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  governor,  treated  him 
with  scorn.     Van  Twiller,  mildly  offended,  caused  the  Orange  flag  to  be 
unf"»'led  over  For^   A»n8*^'^»"1f^'n  a^^d  a  oQlnto  of  ^l>roe  i^uns  to  be  fired  in 
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honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  fill  the  intruder  with  terror.  Eelkens, 
not  at  all  dismayed,  ran  up  the  British  flag,  fired  three  guns  in  honor  of 
Charles  of  England,  and  sailed  up  the  river. 

For  once  Van  T wilier  seemed  to  be  really  angry.  He  gathered  the 
garrison  at  the  door  of  the  fort,  tapped  a  cask  of  wine,  filled  capacious 
glasses,  swore  terribly  in  Low  Dutch,  and  called  upon  the  people,  who 
stood  laughing  in  his  face,  to  assist  him  in  wiping  out  this  stain  upon 
the  honor  of  himself  and  Holland.  De  Vries,  who  dined  with  the  gov- 
ernor that  dav,  told  him  he  had  acted  like  a  fool.  Van  Twill er  did  not 
deny  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  meekly  assented  to  the  demand  of  the  fiery 
captain  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  bring  Eelkens  back,  and 
thus  vindicate  the  honor  and  courage  of  the  State.  Van  Twiller  hesi- 
tated long,  but  finally  sent  a  small  flotilla  fairly  armed,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  from  the  day  when  the  offence  was  committed  the  William 
was  brought  back  and  driven  out  to  sea.  Eelkens  was  foiled.  This  was 
the  first  hostile  encounter  between  the  Dutch  and  English  in  New 
Netherland.  The  WiUiar)i  was  the  first  English  ship  whose  keel 
ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Already  a  little  cloud  had  brooded  in  the  east.  When  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts  were  assured  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  they  yearned  for  its  possession.  The 
Dutch  had  already  assumed  that  right,  in  accordance  with  the  British 
doctrine  of  first  discovery  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Adriaen  Block  dis- 
covered the  Connecticut  River  nearly  six  years  before  the  Puritans  came 
1o  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  Dutch  had  obtained  a  more  righteous  title  by  a 
purchase  of  the  whole  Connecticut  Valley  from  the  barbarians.  They 
had  set  up  the  arms  of  Holland  on  a  tree  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
had  nearly  completed  the  fort  a  little  below  the  site  of  Hartford,  and 
named  it  *'  Good  Hope." 

Unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  the  Plymouth  Company 
granted  a  charter  to  certain  parties  to  settle  in  the  lovely  Connecticut 
Valley.  During  the  bland  Indian  summer  in  1633  a  small  company  of 
Puritans  under  Captain  Holmes  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  in  a  sloop, 
with  the  frame  of  a  house  all  prepared  for  erection,  to  plant  a  settlement 
on  the  shore  of  that  stream.  The  energetic  commissary,  Jacob  van 
Curler  (or  Corlear),  was  then  at  the  fort,  on  which  were  mounted  two 
cannons.  He  demanded  a  sight  of  Holmes's  commission,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  show  it  Van  Curler  forbade  his  going  further  up  the  river, 
and  threatened  him  with  destruction  if  he  should  attempt  to  pass  the 
fort.  The  Yankee  filibuster  was  as  careless  as  a  Turk  of  the  shotted 
cannon.      He   sailed  quietly   by,   while  the  Dutch   ''let  the  shooting 
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Htund."  Holmes  and  his  little  party  soon  landed,  and  on  the  site  of 
Windnor,  just  above  Hartford,  they  erected  their  house  and  planted  the 
H<?(;d  of  an  English  colony.  The  Dutch  and  English  quarrelled  concern- 
ing the  ownership  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  about  twenty  years, 
when  the  question  was  amicably  settled.  The  Dutch  withdrew,  and  the 
present  line  between  Xew  York  and  Connecticut  was  established  as  the 
uaHtern  boundary  of  Xew  Netherland. 

The  new  State  yet  lacked  a  prime  element  of  perpetuity.  There  were 
nr>  independent  farmers  in  New  Netherland  cultivating  their  own  lands, 
for  the  soil  belonged  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  excepting  that 
of  the  ])atroon  estates.  These  wealthy  monopolists  carried  on  all  agricul- 
tural operations  off  the  public  domain.  The  tiller  might  own  his  bouse, 
but  lie  held  no  fee-title  to  the  soil.  Thousands  of  fertile  acres  in  the 
province  remained  uncultivated,  for  commercial  advantages  alone  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  company.  The  feudal  system,  internal  discord 
lietween  the  patroons  and  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  external 
dangers  began  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  people  before  the  end  of 
V'^an  Twiller's  administration.     Many  were  sighing  for  '*  fatherland." 

The  machinery  of 
the    local    govern- 

/'^J       /P/^  ..^^^.  '"®"*'     generally 

9Pa^Uy/^^^/tU^^  moved     sluggishly 

/"^  //  (/  and  often  viciously. 

/  The  governor  lost 

SIGNATURE   OF   LUBBEUTUS   VAN   DINCKLAGEN.  P    rSOnai     inuU- 

ence,  and  became  a 
target  for  coarse 
jests.  We  have  seen  how  Dominie  Bogardus  treated  him.  His  own 
subordinates  treated  him  with  equal  contempt.  The  schout-fiscal,  Lub- 
bertus  van  Dincklagen,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  honest  men 
among  tliem,  reproved  him  openly. 

Yan  Twiller  ventured  to  strike  back  in  tliis  case,  but  the  blow  he  gave 
Van  Dincklagen  proved  to  be  like  that  of  a  boomerang.  It  wounded 
the  governor  himself  most  seriously.  His  blow  consisted  in  refusing  to 
pay  the  schout-fiscid  his  salary,  which  was  in  arrears  three  years,  and 
sending  him  to  Holland  in  disgrace.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  governor 
when  A^an  Dincklagen  departed,  for  the  schout-fiscal  was  a  man  of  pluck, 
and  held  a  ready  pen.  Ifo  sent  such  damaging  memorials  to  the  States- 
General,  the  truths  of  wliich  were  verified  by  the  testimony  of  De  Vries 
before  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  that  Van  Twiller  was  recalled  at  the 
moment  when  ho  had  purchnHcd  Nutten  and  other  islands  around  Man* 
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hattan,  in  expectation  of  vegetating  and  dying  in  official  dignity  in  New 
Netberland. 

We  have  no  memorial  of  Van  Twiller  left  in  the  name  of  any  State, 
village,  institution,  water-craft,  or  domain  excepting  the  isle  of  Nuts, 
which  lies  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  within  earshot  of  the  place  of  his 
final  departure  for  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  called  ''The  Governor's 
Island ' '  to  this  day.  At  his  departure  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
land-owners  in  the  province,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  which  stocked  his 
farms  gave  occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  the  governor  had  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  company's  interests.* 

Van  Twiller  was  succeeded  by  William  Kieft,  a  man  of  great  energy, 
but  lacking  in  moral  qualities.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  his 
appearance  at  New  Amsterdam.  He  had  lived  in  Rochelle,  in  France, 
where,  for  some  misdemeanor,  the  people  hung  him  in  effigy.  De  Vries, 
who  knew  him  well,  ranked  him  among  the  ''  great  rascals  of  the  age." 
He  was  energetic,  spite- 
ful, and  rapacious  ;  fond 
of  quarrels,  and  never 
happy  except  when  in 
trouble — the  reverse  of 
Van  Twiller,  who  loved 
ease  and  quiet.  His  first 
council  was  composed  of 
men  of  similar  humor. 

Kieft  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  concen- 
trating all  executive  pow- 
er in  his  own  hands.  He  and  his  council  assumed  so  much  dignity  that  it 
became  a  "  high  crime  to  appeal  from  the  judgments"  of  the  governor 
and  his  subordinate  officials.  Yet  he  was  really  a  better  man  for  the 
company  and  the  people  than  his  predecessor.  He  was  as  busy  as  a 
brooding  hen,  and  attempted  reforms  in  government,  society,  and  relig- 
ion on  a  scale  altogether  beyond  the  capacities  of  himself  and  his  ''  sub- 
jects," as  he  sometimes  styled  the  people.     He  had  an  exalted  opinion 
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*  Van  Twiller  was  a  native  of  Nieuwkerk.  He  married  a  niece  of  Patroon  Van  Rens- 
selaer, through  whose  influence  the  incompetent  clerk  was  appointed  governor.  Recalled 
in  1687,  he  publicly  abused  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  after  his  return  to  Holland  with 
considerable  wealth.  He  vilified  the  administration  of  Stuyvesant.  The  company  were 
indignant,  and  spoke  of  Van  Twiller  as  an  ungrateful  man,  who  had  "  sucked  his  wealth 
from  the  breast  of  the  company  which  he  now  abuses."  Van  Rensselaer  seems  to  have 
had  confidence  in  him,  for  he  made  Van  Twiller  executor  of  his  last  Will  and  Testament. 
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of  Minuit  as  a  governor,  and  he  resolved  to  imitate  his  example  ;  but 
Miniiit  became  the  bane  of  his  peace  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Kieft  found  public  affairs  in  New  Netherland  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  he  put  forth  strength  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  Abuses 
abounded,  but  measures  of  reform  which  he  adopted  almost  stripped  the 
citizens  of  their  privileges.  Fort  Amsterdam  was  repaired,  and  new 
warehouses  for  the  company  were  erected.  He  caused  orchards  to  be 
planted  and  gardens  cultivated  on  Manhattan.  He  had  police  ordinances 
framed  and  enforced.  He  caused  religion  and  morality  to  be  fostered, 
regular  religious  services  to  be  publicly  conducted,  and  a  spacious  stone 
church  to  be  built  within  the  fort,  in  the  wooden  tower  of  which  were 
hung  the  Spanish  bells  already  mentioned  as  giving  out  their  chimes 
from  the  bell-tower  of  the  horse-mill.  It  was  a  gala  day  in  New  Am- 
sterdam (1642)  when  the  Connecticut  architects,  John  and  Richard 
Ogden,  hung  those  bells,  and  the  governor  gave  a  supper  to  the  builders 
and  the  magnates  of  the  village  at  his  harherg  for  strangers,  a  stone 
building  at  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip,  which  was  called  the  '*  City  Tav- 
ern" ill  Stuyvesant's  time.* 

A  more  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  private  ownership  of  land  (to  be 
mentioned  presently)  caused  immigration  to  increase.  The  freedom  of 
conscience  which  prevailed  in  the  Fatherland  prevailed  also  in  New 
Netherland.  All  that  Kieft  required  of  new  settlers  was  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  States-General  of  Holland.  When  they  could  answer 
the  question  affirmatively,  ''  Do  you  want  to  buy  land  and  become  a 
citizen  ?•'  it  w^as  the  extent  of  the  catechism. 

Kieft  had  eaten  but  few  dinners  at  New  Amsterdam  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  impertinence  of  the  Swedes  in  buying  enougli  land 
between  two  trees  to  build  a  house  upon,  and  then  claiming  the  whole 
territory  west  of  the  Delaware  from  Cape  Hinlopen  to  the  falls  at 
Trenton  ;  lands  the  most  of  which  were  already  in  possession  of  patroons. 
Upon  what  foundation  was  this  claim  laid  ?     Let  us  see. 

Usselincx,  the  original  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
had  left  Amsterdam  in  a  passion,  and  laid  before  Gustavus  Adolphns, 


*  The  shrewd  governor  took  advantage?  of  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  feast  to  secure 
ample  subscriptions  for  the  Iniilding  of  the  church.  It  was  the  wcniding  of  a  daughter 
of  Dominie  Boganhis.  At  th<j  wechling  feast,  at  which  the  principal  people  of  Manhattan 
\vere  gathered,  after  "  the  fourth  or  fifth  round  of  drinking,"  Kieft  proposed  a  subecrip- 
tion  for  the  church,  and  gave  lilwrally  himself.  All  the  company,  with  light  heads 
made  dizzy  with  drink,  vied  with  each  other  in  *'  subscribing  ricldy."  Some  of  them, 
when  they  iM'came  solwr,  "  well  reix'nted  of  their  reckless  extravagance,"  but  **  nothing 
availed  to  excuse  it." 
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Iving  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of  Protestantism,  a  well-arranged 
plan  for  establishing  a  Scandinavian  colony  on  the  South  or  Delaware 
River.  Gustavus  was  delighted,  for  it  promised  an  asylum  in  America 
for  all  persecuted  Protestants.  But  while  the  scheme  was  ripening  the 
Swedish  monarch  was  called  to  the  field,  where  he  fell  in  battle,  near 
Lutzen.  He  did  not  forget  the  great  prospective  enterprise.  Only  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  recommended  it  as  ''the  jewel  of  his 
kingdom."  The  Count  of  Oxenstierna,  who  ruled  Sweden  in  behalf  of 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus — "  the  sweet  little  jessamine  bud  of 
the  royal  conservatory"  (alas  !  for  its  full  development) — ardently  sup- 
ported the  enterprise.  Four  years  before  the  wasp  of  Rochelle  succeeded 
Van  Twiller,  Oxenstierna  gave  a  charter  to  the  Swedish  West  India 
Company^  and  Peter  Minuit,  the  dismissed  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  Swedish  colony  to  be 
founded  on  the  Delaware  River.  Toward  the  close  of  1637,  Minuit 
sailed  for  the  Delaware  in  the  good  ship  Key  of  Calmar  with  a  company 
of  emigrants.  It  was  this  apparition  that  startled  Kieft  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Manhattan. 

At  first  Kieft  was  astonished,  then  affronted,  and  at  last  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  delight,  for  he  saw  a  clear  opportunity  for  a  quarrel  and  a 
display  of  his  diplomatic  powers.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  present 
State  of  New  Jersey  lay  between  him  and  the  intruders,  and  that  was  a 
comfort.  He  fearlessly  issued  a  proclamation  with  an  imperial  flourish, 
protesting  against  the  intrusion  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  be 
''  answerable  for  any  mishap,  bloodshed,  trouble,  or  disaster"  which  the 
Swedes  might  suffer  from  his  anger  and  valor. 

Minuit  laughed  at  Kieft  and  went  on  to  build  a  stronghold  on  the 
site  of  Wilmington,  which  he  named  Fort  Christina,  in  honor  of  his 
young  queen,  and  pushed  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
fiery  Kieft  hurled  protest  after  protest  against  the  Swedes,  but  they 
were  as  little  heeded  as  were  the  paper  bulls  sent  by  Clement  to  bellow 
excommunication  through  the  realm  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England. 
Swedish  vessels  filled  with  Swedish  men,  women,  and  children,  intent 
on  empire  and  happiness  in  America,  came  thicker  than  Belgic  proc- 
lamations ;  and  in  spite  of  Kieft's  majesty,  the  Scandinavian  colonists 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  capital  of  '^  New  Sweden"  on  an  island  not 
far  from,  the  site  of  Philadelphia.     More  than  forty  years  before  Penn, 

*  *  the  Quaker,  came, 
To  leave  his  liat,  his  drab,  and  his  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  trump  of  fame 
Till  its  final  blast  shaU  die," 
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tliey  spread  tlie  tents  of  empire  on  the  Eoil  where  now  flourish  in  rt^al 
pride  the  commonwealths  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  Engligii  on  the  east  became  as  troublesome  as  the  Swedes  on  the 
eouth.  Like  busy  ants  they  were  spreading  over  the  fertile  lands  west 
of  the  Ilousatonic  Kiver,  and  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter  given  to 
Lord  Stirling  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  they  actually  claimed  the 
whole  of  Long  Island.  They  disregarded  Dutch  proclamations  and 
Indian  title-deeds.  Filibuatera  from  MasBachuBetta  cast  down  the  amis 
of  Holland  which  had  been  set  up  at  Cow  Bay  on  the  island,  and  mocked 
the  officials  at  Manhattan. 

Kieft  with  great  energy  soon  put  an  end  to  these  encroachmente.  He 
bought  for  the  company  from  the  Indians  all  the  territory  comprised 
witliin  present  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  and  immediately  planted 
settlements  within  that  domain.  Colonies  were  established  on  Staten 
Island  and  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Hudson  River  ;  while  settlements 
were  made  by  the  English  on  the  eastern 
portions  of  Long  Island  witliout  interference 
by  the  Dutch. 

Lyon  Gardiner,  the  English  military  com- 
mander at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
bought  of  the  barbarians  the  island  that  bears 
his  name.  He  removed  from  Saybrook  to 
his  island,  where  liis  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  so  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  was  made  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Peace  might  long 
have  reigned  in  New  Hetherland  had  not 
icfjnisitiveneBf.  arisen  in  rebellion  against  justice,  and  engendered  a  tor- 
ril  le  itorin  of  \engeancc  among  the  dwellers  of  the  forest. 

The  pirttahtv  of  the  Dutch  for  the  Mohawks  made  the  River  Indians 
(is  the  dwellers  along  the  Hudson  south  of  Fort  Orange  were  called) 
jealous  and  their  friendsliip  for  the  white  people  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  dishonesty  of  traders,  who  stupefied  them  with  rum  and  then 
cheated  them  in  traffic.  Kieft  not  only  winked  at  these  things,  but, 
under  t!ie  false  plea  of  "express  orders"  from  his  principals,  he  de- 
manded tribute  of  furs,  corn,  and  wampum  from  the  tribes  around  Man- 
liattan.  They  sullenly  complied,  but  with  an  inward  protest  against 
this  rank  injustice.  When  they  cast  the  costly  tribute  at  tlio  feet  of  the 
Hollanders  they  turned  away  witii  a  curse  bitter  and  uncompromising, 

"When  the  governor  clearly  perceived  this  black  clond  on  tlie  brows  of 
he  ha- "larians   '■■ircli<"'ged  wHl-  thf   'iVlitninffji  of  vcT^nnce,  his  fears 
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and  his  cruelty  were  awakened.  With  the  usual  instinct  of  a  bad  nature, 
he  sought  an  opportunity  to  injure  those  he  had  deeply  wronged.  The 
opportunity  was  not  long  delayed.  Some  swine  had  been  stolen  from 
a  plantation  on  Staten  Island.  Kieft  charged  the  innocent  Raritans 
with  the  theft,  and  sent  armed  men  to  chastise  them.  Several  Indians 
were  killed.  This  outrage  kindled  the  anger  of  all  the  surrounding 
tribes,  even  beyond  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

At  this  juncture  the  little  nephew  of  the  Westchester  chief  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Minuit's  men  fifteen  years  before  had  grown  to  lusty 
manhood,  and  proceeded  to  execute  his  vow  of  revenge  made  when  he 
saw  his  uncle  slain  near  the  spot  where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand. 
He  came  to  Manhattan,  crept  stealthily  to  the  solitary  cabin  of  Claas 
Schmidt,  a  harmless  wagon^maker  at  Turtle  Bay,  on  the  East  River, 
slew  him  with  an  axe,  and  plundered  his  dwelling.  Kieft  demanded 
the  murderer  from  his  tribe.  His  chief  refused  to  give  him  up.  Here 
was  a  cause  for  war.  Kieft  chuckled  with  delight ;  but  cooler  heads 
and  better  hearts  averted  a  dire  calamity.  The  people  absolutely  refused 
to  shoulder  their  fire-arms  at  the  governor's  bidding,  and  said  to  him 
plainly  : 

''  You  wish  to  have  war  that  you  may  make  a  MTong  reckoning  with 
the  company." 

Kieft  had  stormed  and  threatened,  but  this  unexpected  revelation  of 
the  people's  insight  into  his  real  character  suddenly  transformed  the 
bullying  autocrat  into  a  seeming  republican.  He  called  together  all  the 
masters  and  heads  of  families  ostensibly  to  consult  upon  public  affairs. 
It  was  only  to  make  them  unconscious  cat's-paws  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  and  have  them  bear  a  part  of  the  responsibility. 
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In  1640  a  new  charter  for  patroons  was  granted  which  greatly  modified 
the  obnoxious  features  of  that  of  1629.  It  allowed  '^  all  good  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  to  select  lands  and  form  colonies  in  NewNetherland." 
The  proposed  land  grants  were  comparatively  small  in  extent,  compre- 
hending only  two  miles  along  the  shores  of  any  bay  or  river,  and  extend- 
ing four  miles  into  the  country.  These  inferior  patroons  were  endowed 
with  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  superior  patroons. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  another  class  of  proprietors.  Whoever 
should  convey  to  New  Netherland  five  grown  persons  besides  himself 
was  to  be  recognized  as  a  *'  master  or  colonist,"  and  could  occupy  two 

hundred  acres  of  land,  with 
the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  Commercial  privi- 
leges, which  the  first  char- 
ter had  restricted  to  the 
patroons,  were  now  extend- 
ed to  all  "  free  colonists." 
These  wiser  provisions,  not- 
withstanding onerous  im- 
posts for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  were  exacted  from 
the  colonists,  stimulated  emigration  and  promised  perpetuity  and  pros- 
perity to  the  province. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonic  of  Rensselaerwyck  had  greatly  prospered 
under  the  energetic  management  of  the  patroon's  commissary,  Arendt 
van  Curler.*     Around  Fort  Orange  within  that  domain  had  grown  a 
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*  Arendt  van  Curler  is  represented  as  a  man  "  of  large  benevolence  and  unsullied 
honor, "  bold  and  energetic,  to  whom  the  patroon  delegated  his  entire  power  at  Rens- 
selaerwyck. His  jurisdiction  included  all  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River, 
])etween  Beaver  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  excepting  the  precinct  of 
Fort  Orange.  This  post,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
when  the  first  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  w^ere  made  by  Van  Rensselaer,  was  always 
occupied  by  a  small  garrison  commanded  by  officers  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  provincial  authorities  at  Manhattan. 

Van  Curler  or  Corlear  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  sagacious  of  the  earlier  founders 
of  New  York  State.     He  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  first  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
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little  village  called  Beverswyck.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  now  the  political  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Patroon  Van  E^nsselaer  through  Commissary  Van   Curler  was  begin-" 
ning  to  exercise  power 
almost  co-ordinate  with  y 

that  of  the  director-gen 
eral  or  governor  at  Man 
Iiattan.  He  had  his 
koop-man,  his  sellout 
fiscal,  and  his  councrl 
under  his  commissary 
and  he  was  invested  with 
power  to  administer  jus 
tiee,  pronounce  and  e\e 
cute  eentenees  for  all 
degrees  of  crime,  even 
the  penalty  of  death 
and  he  wae  the  executor 
within  his  domain  of  all 
the  laws  and  ordinances 
of    the   civil   code   that 

governed  New  Netherland  In  iddition  to  this,  the  coloniBts  upon  hio 
great  manor  were  subjected  to  such  Utab  ind  ret,uKtious  as  the  patroon 
or  his  deputy  might  establish  They  had  the  legal  right  to  appeal  to 
the  governor  and  Council  at  Manhittiii  ,  but  this  right  was  virtually 
annulled  by  the  obligation  under  whicli  the  colonists  upon  the  manor  were 
compelled  to  come — namely,  not  to  appeal  from  the  manorial  tribunals. 


came  to  America  in  1S30.  His  wise  and  humane  treatment  of  the  IndiaDS  caused  him  to 
be  beloved  by  tlicm  all,  and  hw  policy  toward  them  did  more  to  secure  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Mohank  Valley  by  the  whilv  people  than  the  eflorts  of  any  otlier  man.  The 
first  act  of  the  English  governor  after  the  conquest  of  the  domain  from  llie  Dutcli  in 
1664  was  to  send  for  Curler,  to  profit  by  his  advice  concerning  an  Indian  policy.  He 
was  an  efficient  promoter  of  sobriety,  morality,  and  religion.  Returning  from  a  visit  to 
Canada  on  the  invitation  of  the  governor,  in  160T.  his  boat  was  capsized  in  a  squall  on 
Lake  Champlaio,  and  he  was  drowued.  For  a  long  period  the  lake  was  known  to  the 
English  as  Curler's  or  Cortear's  Lake. 

•  The  first  church  edifice  built  at  Albany  was  a  wooden  structure  thirty-four  feet  long 
by  nineteen  wide.  It  stoo<l  among  other  buildings  clustered  around  Fort  Orange.  It  tiad 
pews  for  the  magistrates  and  deacons,  and  nine  benches  for  tlie  congregation.  The  ex- 
pense of  all  was  thirty-two  dollars.  In  1656  a  larger  church  was  built  of  stone  at  the 
JuDCtiOD  of  (present)  State  Street  and  Broadway.  lis  pulpit  and  bell  were  sent  over  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  It  ser¥e<l  the  congregation  a  century  and  a  half,  or 
UDta  1806.     One  of  Its  windows  bore  ttie  anus  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family. 
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Ill  government,  as  in  otlier  mattera,  tlie  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  or 
Colonie  o£  Henesekerwyck  exhibited  some  of  tlie  most  conspiciions 
features  of  feudalism.  It  was  almost  an  autocracy  witliin  a  State,  and 
as  such  it  BometimeB  gave  inucli  trouble  to  tlie  superior  authorities  at 
Manhattan.  Only  Fort  Orange  and  its  immediate  surroundings  were 
exempt  from  tlie  patroon's  control. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  sound  religious  instruction  in  his 
colony,  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1042,  sent  to  Renseelaerwyck  John 
Megopolensis,  D.D.,  a  learned  clergyman  belonging  to  the  classis  of 
Alckmaer.  A  substantial  church  edifice  was  constructed,  and  very  soon 
a  flourishing  church  was  established  upon  the  theological  foundation 
fonriulated  ]>y  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht.  The  influence  of  Dr.  M^o- 
polensie  on  the  Hollanders  and  the  Indians  was  most  salutary. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  niiniBter  an 
occasion  tested  the  humanity,  the  toleration, 
and  the  liroad  Christianity  of  the  Dutch.  A 
Jesuit  niifisionary  (Father  Jognes)  and  two 
other  Frenchmen  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Iroquois  and  conducted  to  the  Mohawk 
country,  where  tliey  frequently  suffered  tor- 
tures. Informed  of  this,  Van  Curler  attempted 
to  rescue  thetn.  With  two  others  he  rode  on 
horseback  into  the  Mohawk  country,  where 
they  were  joyfully  received,  for  the  commis- 
sary was  l)eloved  by  the  Mohawks.  He 
offered  munificent  ransoms  for  the  Frenchmen, 
but  the  IiidiaiiB  refused  to  give  them  up, 
ARMS  OF  THE  VAN  REKB-        "pjig    l)arbarians   saved    the    life    of    Father 
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Jognes,  but  muraereu  Ins  companions.     Me 
finally    escaped    to    Fort    Orange,    went    to 
Europe,  returned   to  Canada  in  1C46,  ventured  among  the  Mohawks  as 
a   missionary,    and   was   ^laln    by   them   at    Caughnawaga  soon   after- 
ward. 

The  "  free  colonists,"  as  we  Jiave  observed,  were  the  "  masters"  who, 
with  the  "  heads  of  families,"  were  called  in  consultation  with  the  gov- 
ernor concerning  an  attack  upon  neighboring  Indians.  By  this  act  the 
ambitions  Kieft,  wlio  strove  to  exercise  the  powers  of  an  autocrat  in  the 
govennnent  of  Kew  Netherland,  unwittingly  phuited  the  first  eeeds  of 
leinocracy— the  first  genu  of  representative  government  among  Earo- 
jieana  --ithin  the  domain  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  "  masters  and 
lii'i>'i,    .f  fumi'liep"  who  cai"!-  triwe*her  r*  tl">  '"'ijdinir  nt  the  governor  in 
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the  summer  of  1641.  cboee  twelve  discreet  men   as  a  committee  to  act 
for  them. 

The  Dames  of  the  members  of  this  first  representative  assembly  ever 
convened  for  political  purposes  in  New  Netlierland  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. Tlieywero  :  Oacques  Bentjn, 
Maryn  Adriaensen,  Jan  Jansen  Dam, 
Hendnck  Jansen,  David  Pietersen  de 
Yries,  Jacob  StofEelsen,  Abraham 
Molenaar,  Frederick  Lnbbertsen,  Jo- 
chem  Pietersen  Kuyter,  Gerrit  Dirck- 
sen,  George  Kapelye,  and  Abram 
Planck,  They  were  all  emigrants 
from  Holland,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  popular  freedom  in  that 
garden  of  Western  Europe.  They 
were  the  first  representatives  and  as- 
serters  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
York  of  the  germinal  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
mulgated at  Philadelphia  more  than 
sixscore  years  afterward. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  chose 
the  energetic  De  Vries  for  their  president.  He  had  suffered  deeply 
from  the  barbarians  in  the  destruction  of  Swaanendael,  on  the  Delaware, 
and  had  lost  much  property  by  their  depredations  on  Staten  Island,  yet 
both  humanity  and  expediency  counselled  him  to  preserve  peace  with 
the  Indians.  This  condition  he  strenuously  advocated.  His  colleagues 
agreed  with  him,  and  the  sanguinary  governor  was  astonished  and 
puzzled.     The  senators  were  firm,  and  hostilities  were  deferred. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Twelve  were  busy  in  maturing  a  plan 
for  establishing  at  Maidiattan  the  popular  form  of  government  that  pre- 
vailed in  Holland.  Kieft  was  alarmed,  for  lie  perceived  that  a  scheme 
was  on  foot  to  abridge  the  absolute  power  with  which  he  was  clothed. 
He  suggested  a  compromise,  and  the  confiding  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  mot  early  in  1042,  put  their  trust  in  his  promises.  He 
offered  concessions  of  popular  freedom  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  chastise  the  Westchester  Indians  for  the  murder  of  Schmidt.  A 
reluctant  consent  was  finally  given.  When  the  perfidions  governor  had 
procared  this  consent  he  dissolved  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  in  Feb- 
rnory,  1642,  by  an  arbitrary  order,  telling  them  that  the  business  for 
whicli  they  had  been  convened  was  completed.     This  done,  he  forbade 
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any  popular  assemblages  thereafter.     Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  popular  sovereignty  in  New  Netherland. 

Kieft  now  sent  an  armed  force  into  Westchester  to  chastise  the  "Week- 
quaesgeeks,  the  tribe  of  the  nmrderer.  The  expedition  was  fruitless, 
and  was  followed  by  concessions  and  a  treaty  which  prevented  bloodshed. 
The  governor  was  disappointed,  but  his  bloodthirstiness  was  partially 
slaked  not  long  afterward.  The  River  Indians  were  tributary  to  the 
Mohawks,  and  at  midwinter  in  1643  a  large  war-party  of  the  latter  came 
down  from  near  Fort  Orange  to  collect  tribute  of  the  Weckquaesgeeks 
in  lower  Westchester  and  tlie  Tappans  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

The  terrified  Algonquins — men,  women,  and  children,  fully  five  hun- 
dred strong — fled  before  the  dreaded  Iroquois,  and  sought  refuge  with 
the  Dutch.  The  latter  now  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  win  the  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  of  their  barbarian  brethren  around  them  by  exer- 
cising the  virtues  of  hospitality,  common  liumanity,  and  a  Christian 
spirit.  Such  a  course  De  Vries  and  Bogardus  strongly  advised  ;  but 
there  were  other  leading  spirits  bent  on  war  and  revenge  who  advised 
the  very  willing  governor  to  improve  the  occasion  for  avenging  the 
murder  of  Sclimidt.  Tliree  of  the  ex-senators,  speaking  falsely  in  the 
name  of  the  Twelve,  urged  the  governor  to  ''fall  upon  them."  The 
governor  was  delighted,  and  at  once  ordered  Sergeant  Rudolf  to  lead 
eighty  well-armed  men  across  tlie  river  and  attack  the  fugitive  Tappans, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  tlie  Iluckensacks  at  Pavonia  or  Hoboken, 
near  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Vriesdael. 

De  Vries,  representing  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  vainly  tried  to 
dissuade  the  governor  from  his  bloodthirsty  purpose.  He  warned  him 
that  lie  would  bring  dire  calamity  upon  the  province.  The  fiery  magis- 
trate spurned  the  captain's  advice  and  admonitions,  saying  :  ''  The  order 
has  gone  forth  ;  it  cannot  bo  recalled."  In  that  order  he  impiously 
said  the  work  had  been  undertaken  "  in  the  full  confidence  that  God 
will  crown  our  resolutions  with  success." 

At  the  middle  of  a  cold  night  late  in  February,  1643,  Sergeant  Rudolf 
and  his  men  fell  upon  the  defenceless  Tappans  at  Hoboken,  who  were 
sleeping  in  fancied  security.  At  the  same  time  Sergeant  Adriaensen 
smote  the  Weekciuaesgeeks,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Dutch  on 
^[anhattan  at  Corlear's  Hook,  now  the  foot  of  Grand  Street  He  killed 
forty  of  them.  Rudolf  made  the  deep  snows  at  Iloboken  red  with  the 
blood  of  about  a  hundred  unoflEending  pagans,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex  in  the  execution  of  his  cowardly  master's  will.  ''  Warrior  and 
squaw,  sachem  and   child,   mother  and  babe,"  says  Brodhead,   "  were 
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alike  massacred."  The  next  morning,  when  the  armed  Hollanders 
returned  to  Fort  Amsterdam — a  ghastly  train — with  thirty  prisoners  and 
the  heads  of  several  Indians  on  pikes,  Kieft  shook  their  bloody  hands 
with  delight,  and  gave  them  presents. 

This  massacre  and  other  outrages  committed  by  order  of  Kieft  aroused 
the  fiery  hatred  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes.  A  fierce  war  was  kindled. 
Villages  and  farms  were  desolated.  The  white  people  were  butchered 
wherever  found  by  the  enraged  barbarians.*  The  Long  Island  Indians, 
hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  dusky  kindred,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  colony  was  imperilled. 

The  fierce  blaze  kindled  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Kieft  appalled 
him.     He  again  called  upon  the  ''  Commonalty"  to  appoint  a  committee 
to     consider     propositions 
which  he  would  lay  before  > — ..^.^ 

them.     They  choose  eight  ""j^-ri/i^,  hjff (i^ 

men,    one   of    whom    was  //^  TTtC  C^ 

Isaac  Allerton,  a  passenger  /    /    ^"i^^ 

in  the  Mayflower^  who  was  \^ 

then  a  prosperous  merchant  signature  of  isaac  allehton. 

at  Manhattan.     The  Coun- 
cil  of   Eight   counselled   peace   with  the  Long  Island  tribes   and    war 
upon  the  Westchester  Indians,  who  had  desolated  settlements  and  planta- 
tions there.     It  was  done. 


*  Among  the  victims  was  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  religious  matters,  and  had  been  banished  from  Boston  because  il  was 
said  she  was  "weakening  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  toward  the  ministers," 
and  was  "  like  Roger  Williams,  or  worse."  She  went  to  Rhode  Island,  but  found  her 
abode  there  undesirable,  so  she  sought  the  protection  of  the  more  tolerant  Dutch  for  the 
exercise  of  soul  liberty.  In  the  summer  of  1643  she  removed,  with  all  her  family,  to  Pel- 
ham  Neck,  in  Westchester  County,  within  the  Dutch  domain.  It  was  near  New  Rochelle, 
and  the  spot  was  called  "  Annie's  Hoeck."  The  Dutch  named  Westchester  "  The  Land 
of  Peace."  In  the  fierce  war  of  1643  the  widowed  Anne  Hutchinson  and  all  her  family, 
excepting  a  little  granddaughter,  eight  years  old,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The 
child  was  made  a  captive,  and  was  ransomed  by  the  authorities  at  Manhattan. 

Lady  Deborah  Moody,  an  Englishwoman,  who,  like  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  had  fled  from 
persecution  at  Salem,  established  herself  at  Gravcsend,  on  the  western  end  of  Long 
Island.  She  had  scarcely  become  settled  before  the  Indians  attacked  her  plantation. 
Forty  resolute  colonists  bravely  defended  it,  and  drove  the  assailants  away.  Gravesend 
escaped  the  fate  that  befell  all  the  neighboring  settlements  on  Long  Island.  Two  years 
afterward  Kieft  granted  Lady  Moody,  her  son.  Sir  J.  Henry  Moody,  and  others  a  patent 
for  land  adjoining  Coney  Island,  now  known  as  Gravesend.  She  and  other  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  nominate  their  magistrates.  Her  home  was  again  attacked  by  the  bar- 
barians during  the  excitement  w^hile  Stuy  vesant  was  on  his  expedition  against  the  Swedes, 
in  1655. 
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War  raged  fearfully  again,  and  the  colony,  aftei  a  dreadful  struggle, 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  At  length  a  company  of  Englishmen  under 
Captain  John  TJnderhill,  a  brave  and  restless  soldier  of  New  England 
then  living  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  called  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Indians  were  subdued,  and  peace  was  partially  restored. 
Yet  the  dreadful  war-cloud  hung  ominously  over  the  Hollanders,  charged 
with  the  lightnings  of  suppressed  wrath.  Kieft  trembled  at  the  aspect, 
and  again  convoked  the  Council  of  Eight.  The  people  had  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  the  go vernor— nay,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  Their  hope& 
in  this  hour  of  their  distress  rested  solely  upon  their  representatives,  the 
Council  of  Eight.  But  that  council  possessed  no  legal  executive  power, 
and  the  stubborn  governor  seldom  followed  their  advice.  Retrievement 
seemed  almost  hopeless.  Distant  settlements  remained  desolated.  Dis- 
order everywhere  prevailed.  The  Swedes  were  building  up  a  strong 
empire  on  the  southern  borders  of  New  Netherland,  and  the  Puritans 
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were  not  only  claiming  absolute  title  to  undoubted  Dutch  territorj^  but 
many  of  them  were  becoming  citizens  under  tlie  liberal  charter  of  the 
company,  and  were  wielding  much  influence  in  social  life  at  Manhattan. 
At  this  juncture,  and  in  order  to  invoke  wholesome  interference  with 
Kieft's  destructive  policy,  the  Council  of  Eight  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  States-General,  giving  a  full  account  of  public  affairs  in  the  province, 
and  asking  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  governor.  At  this  juncture  also 
De  Vries,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  citizens,  who  had  been  ruined 
financially  by  the  war,  left  the  ])rovince  forever  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land.*    On  taking  leave  of  Kieft  his  last  words  addressed  to  the  governor 

*  De  Vrics  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  liotterdam  skipper  lo  jnlot  his  vessel, 
hulen  witli  Madeira  win(?,  from  Manhattan  to  Virginia.  They  stopixnl  on  the  way  at 
the  capitiil  of  Xew  Sweden,  wliere  De  Vries  was  hospitably  entertaincnl  by  the  governor 
(Printz)  for  five  days,  wliile  the  skipjx^r  traded  wine  and  confectionery  for  beaver-skins. 
De  Vries  spent  the  winter  in  Virginia,  and  reached  Amsterdam  in  June.  1044.  He 
seems  never  to  havc^  r(»visited  America.  Ilis  story  of  his  VoyaqvH  wjis  published  at 
Alckmaer,  in  1655.  witli  a  portrait  of  him.  It  was  translattnl  into  English  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  Br(X)klyn,  and  has  been  of  essential  service  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume. 
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uttered  the  awful  prophecy  :  '^  The  murders  in  whicli  you  liave  shed  so 
niucli  innodfent  blood  will  yet  be  avenged  upon  your  own  head." 

The  people  endured  the  rule  of  Kieft  until  it  could  not  be  longer 
home  with  safety  to  the  colony,  and  the  Council  of  Eight,  representing 
the  commonalty,  addressed  a  second  memorial  to  the  States- General  and 
the  College  of  Nineteen,  in  which  they  set  forth  in  detail  the  causes 
which  threatened  the  absolute  ruin  of  New  Netherland.*  They  said  in 
conclusion  : 

''  This  is  what  we  have,  in  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts,  to  complain  of  : 
That  one  man,  who  has  been  sent  out,  sworn  and  instructed  by  his  lords 
and  masters,  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  should  dispose  here  of  our  lives 
and  property  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary 
that  a  king  would  not  be  suffered  legally  to  do."  They  asked  for  a 
better  governor  for  the  colonists  or  permission  to  return  with  their 
*'  wives  and  children  to  their  dear  Fatherland." 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  then  nearly  bankrupt.     Immediate 
action  was  necessary  to  avert  the  absolute  ruin  of  New  Netherland  and 
to  prevent  the  colonists 
*'  returning  with  their        ^ s  • 

wives  and  children   to        ST^'i^v^^^-fJij^  /M/U^-^     . 
their  dear  Fatherland. ' '         ^ T^'^^^-^K^.^      Ki'i^c>-^  ^ 

The  company  resolved  (-^  k/ 

to    recall    Kieft,    and  .ionat.uk  ok  counk,.,«  mk,.vn. 

Van  Dincklagen,  Van 

Twiller's  disgraced  schout-fiscal,  was  made  provisional  governor.  The 
people  at  Manhattan  were  greatly  delighted  when  they  heard  of  the 
intended  change.  Some  pugnacious  burghers  threatened  Kieft  with 
personal  chastisement  when  he  should  "  take  oflE  the  coat  with  which  he 
was  bedecked  by  the  lords  his  mastera." 

During  Kieft's  administration  the  Swedes  had  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
liold  on  the  Delaware.  They  claimed  territorial  jurisdiction  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River  from  Cape  Ilinlopen  to  the  falls  at 
Trenton. 


*  It  was  written  by  Comelis  Mclyn,  one  of  the  Eight  Men,  who  r»nie  to  Manhattan  in 
1640  to  see  the  country,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  hastened  to  Antwerp  to 
bring  his  family  to  America.  He  afterward  rose  to  prominence  in  New  Netherland.  He 
was  President  of  the  Council  of  Eight.  He  had  become  a  piitrooii  of  Staten  Island,  and 
began  a  colony  there.  He  suffered  much  in  body  and  estate  under  Kieft,  and  brought 
his  grievances  before  the  States-General.  He  was  a  stubborn  subject  under  Stuyvesant, 
and  resisted  the  director's  arbitrary  power.  He  finally  (1G81)  surrendered  his  manor 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for  a  consideration,  and  returneil  to 
Amsterdam. 
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Governor  Minuit  died  at  Fort  Christina  in  1642.  His  lieutenant, 
Peter  Ilollandare,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  returned  to 
Sweden,  when  the  queen  commissioned  John  Printz,  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry,  governor  of  New  Sweden,  and  furnished  him  with  officers  and 
soldiers  to  support  his  authority. 

Printz  arrived  at  Fort  Christina  early  in  1642.  He  was  instructed  to 
maintain  and  cultivate  friendship  with  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  and 
Manhattan  and  the  English  in  Virginia,  and  not  to  disturb  the  Dutch 
settlers  within  his  domain  in  their  forms  of  divine  worship.  He  made 
Tinicum  Island,  near  Chester,  about  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia, 
the  capital  of  New  Sweden,  built  a  fort  upon  it  of  hemlock  logs,  which 
he  named  ''  New  Gottenburg,"  and  erected  a  dwelling,  which  was  called 
*' Printz  Hall."  He  was  instructed  not  to  allow  any  trade  in  peltries 
excepting  by  the  agents  of  the  Swedish  Company,  and  to  secure  all  the 
Indian  trade  against  the  competition  of  the  Dutch. 

The  attitude  of  the  Swedes  very  much  disturbed  the  authorities  at 
Manhattan.  They  were  then  powerless  in  regard  to  the  intruders.  Added 
to  this  cause  of  irritation  was  the  absurd  claim  of  a  British  baronet  (Sir 
Edmund  Plowden)  to  nearly  all  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  by  virtue 
of  a  charter  granted  to  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  !  The  New  Eng- 
landers,  too,  annoyed  the  Dutch  by  ])ersistent  efforts  to  participate  in 
the  profitable  fur  trade  which  the  Hollanders  were  determined  to 
monopolize. 

Impelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  a  stern  voice  of  warning 
from  tlie  Amsterdam  Chamber,  Kieft  had  consented  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  Indians.  Eepresentatives  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  bar- 
barians had  come  to  Manhattan,  and  in  front  of  the  fort  on  the  spot  now 
known  as  the  '^  Bowling  Green"  they  had  sat  and  smoked  the  calumet, 
or  pipe  of  peace,  and  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  Dutch 
and  themselves.  That  treaty  was  signed  on  the  last  day  of  summer, 
1645.  Then  a  proclamation  went  forth  from  ^Manhattan  for  the  observ- 
ance of  September  6th  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  New 
Netherland.     This  great  Indian  treaty  was  ratified  at  Amsterdam. 

Kieft  exercised  his  waning  power  and  indulged  his  petty  spite  and 
tyranny  a  little  longer.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  be  recalled, 
the  people  became  more  outspoken  in  their  utterances  of  contempt  for 
him.  Dominie  Bogardus  was  foremost  in  boldness  and  plainness  of 
speech.  "  What  are  the  great  men  of  the  country,"  he  exclaimed  from 
the  pulpit  one  Sunday,  ''  but  vessels  of  wrath  and  fountains  of  woe  and 
trouble  !  They  think  of  nothing  but  to  plunder  the  property  of  others, 
to  dismiss,  to  banish,  to  transport  to  Holland."     The  enraged  governor, 
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who  was  present,  never  entered  tlie  eliureh  again.  He  retaliated  by 
eneouragiDg  tlie  officers  anJ  soldiers  to  practise  all  sorts  of  noisy  games 
about  the  church,  and  even  to  beat  drums  and  fire  cannons  during 
preaching. 

After  a  little  more  strife  with  the  Swedes  and  New  Englanders,  and 
falseiy  accusing  the  people  of 
Manhattan  of- instigating  the  late 
disastrous  war  with  the  Indians, 
Kieft  ended  his  inglorious  sojourn 
in  America  forever  by  leaving  the  ' 
shores  of  New  Netlierland  in 
August,  1643,  in  the  ship  Prin- 
cess bound  for  Holland,  and  carry- 
ing with  him  more  than  $100,000 
of  ill-gotten  wealth.  Dominie 
Bogardns  sailed  in  the  same  ship, 
and  with  about  fourscore  others 
perished  with  Kieft  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked.  The  prophecy 
of  De  Tries  was  fulfilled. 

The  College  of  Nineteen  had 
changed  the  mode  of  government 
in  New  Notherland  to  conform 
more  nearly  to  that  of  Holland. 
All  power  for  the  management  of  the  c 

in  a  Supremo  Council  composed  of  a  director-general  or  governor,  a  vice- 
director,  and  fiscal  or  treasurer.  At  that  time  Peter  Stuyvesant,*  a 
Frieslander,  a  scholar,  and  a  brave  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  and  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Portuguese  island  of  St.  Martin,  was  at  Amsterdam  receiving  surgical 
treatraent.  He  had  been  governor  of  tlie  company's  colony  of  Curagoa, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  shown  great  vigor  and  wisdom.  He  was  then 
forty-four  years  of  ago  ;  strong  in  physical  constitution  ;  fond  of  official 

*  Peter  Stuyvesant  waa  Iwrn  in  Triestnii,  id  1602.  He  became  a  brave  soldier  in  tUe 
Dutch  military  service,  in  ILe  West  Indies,  and  waa  appointed  Governor  of  Cura(oa. 
He  waa  a.  alrong-headed  and  Homeliniea  a  wrong- headed  otticial,  but  ruled  witli  equity 
and  fidelity  to  his  country.  Made  governor  of  New  Netlierlaud  in  1M5,  as  "  redreaaor 
general  "  of  all  abuses,  he  became  conspicuous  for  Ins  energy,  and  patriotism.  Compelled 
lo  surrender  the  province  to  the  English  in  1864.  he  retired  to  private  life.  The  neit 
year  he  went  to  Holland  lo  report  lo  his  superiors.  Beturning,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  at  his  seat  on  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  EnKt  River,  where  he  died  in  August, 
1682.     HIb  remains  rest  in  St.  Mark's  Churchyard,  New  York  City. 


PETER   BTUTVEflANT. 


of  the  colony  was  vested 
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ehow ;  admiring  tlio  arbitrary  nature  of  militarj'  rule,  under  wlitcli  he 
had  been  educated  ;  aristocratic  in  all  liis  notions  ;  haughty  in  hie 
deportment  toward  subordinates  ;  a  thorough  disciplinarian  ;  a  stem, 
inflexible  patriot,  and  a  just  and  lioneat  man.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  New  Netberland.  He  was  not  fitted  to  govern  a  simple  people  with 
republican  tendencies,  yet  bis  administration  of  the  affairs  of  New 
Ketberland  for  about  seventeea  years  contrasted  most  favorably  with 
those  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  be  became  the  most  renowned  of 
the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 

Owing  to  a  disagreement  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  policy  in 
the  management  of  New  Ketherland.  Stuyvesant  did  not  arrive  at  Man- 
hattan until  late  in  May,  1647,  He  bore  the  commission  of  director- 
general  over  New  Netherland  and  "adjoining  places"  (New  Sweden 
and  the  Connecticut  Valley),  and  also  of  the  islands  of  Cura$oa, 
Buenaire,  Aruba,  and  their  dependencies.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Lubbertus  van  Dincklagen,  Van  Twiller's 
dismissed  schout-fiscal  (who  had  been  inatru- 
mcntal  in  causing  the  recall  of  that  governor 
and  also  of  Kieft),  as  vice -director  or 
lieutenant-governor.  With  him  also  came 
the  fiscal,  Hcndrick  van  Dyck,  and  Com- 
missary Adriaensen.  They  came  with  a  little 
M^uadron  of  four  ships,  bearing  "  free  colo- 
nists" and  private  traders. 

The  new  director-general  was  received  at 
Manhattan  witli  great  joy.  The  arrival  was 
on  a  clear  and  warm  May  morning.  The  whole 
community  turned  out  under  arms,  and  almost  e^cbausted  the  breath  and 
gunpowder  of  the  town  in  Bhouting  and  firing.  Stuyvesant  marched  to 
the  fort  in  great  pomp,  displaying  a  silver- mounted  wooden  leg  of  tine 
workmanship.  After  keeping  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  who 
went  to  welcome  him  waiting  some  hours  bareheaded  in  the  cnn,  while 
he  remained  covered,  "  as  if  he  were  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,"  he  ad- 
dressed the  people.  He  told  them  that  he  should  govern  them  "as a 
father  bis  children,  for  the  advantage  of  the  chartered  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  these  burghers  and  their  land,"  and  he  declared  that 
every  one  should  have  justice  done  him.  The  people  went  to  their 
homos  with  hopeful  anticipations.     Yet  a  few  of  the  more  thoughtful 

*■  StujvpKunl'M  nfHcial  utal  wns  raatlv  of  wlvor.     Tlic  engraving  is  of  tlie  exact  size  of 
lilt  i>ri)(mul.    Ah  it  vmn  his  iirivuUi  pniptrly,  liaving  lind  it  struck  iil  liU  own  expense,  he 

nimi'il  il  Willi  iiitn  to  Ntw  Ni'tiHTlmid. 
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ones  shook   their  heads  in  doubt,  for  they  somewhat  feared  that  his  4 
haughty  carriage  denoted  a  despot's  will  rather  than  a  father's  tender 
and  affectionate  indulgence. 

Stuyvesant  was  too  frank  and  honest  to  conceal  his  opinions  and  inten- 
tions. At  the  very  outset  he  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  director- 
ship, and  frowned  upon  every  expression  of  republican  sentiment.  He 
regarded  the  people  as  his  subjects,  to  be  obedient  to  his  will.  In  this 
he  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  predecessors.  On  one  occasion  he  declared 
it  to  be  *'  treason  to  petition  against  one's  magistrates,  whether  there  be 
cause  or  not."  He  defended  K left's  conduct  in  rejecting  the  interfer- 
ence of  "  The  Twelve"  in  public  affairs,  and  plainly  told  the  people  : 
''  If  any  one  during  ray  administration  shall  appeal  I  will  make  him  a 
foot  shorter  and  send  the  pieces  to  Holland,  and  let  him  appeal  in  that 
way."     "With  such  despotic  sentiments  he  began  his  iron  rule. 

Stuyvesant  was  despotic,  and  yet  honesty  and  wisdom  marked  all  his 
acts.  He  truly  described  New  Netherland  as  in  ^'  a  low  condition"  on 
his  arrival.  Excepting  the  Long  Island  settlements,  scarcely  fifty 
bouweries  or  cultivated  farms  could  be  counted  ;  and  the  whole  province 
could  not  furnish  more  than  three  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
He  set  about  reforms  with  promptness  and  vigor.  The  morals  of  the 
pieople,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  the  support  of  religion,  and  the 
regulation  of  trade  commanded  his  immediate  attention  and  became  sub- 
jects for  numerous  proclamations  and  ordinances.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  community,  and  very  soon 
the  life-blood  of  enterprise  began  to  circulate  freely  through  every  vein 
and  artery  of  society. 

With  the  same  energy  Stuyvesant  applied  himself  to  the  adjustment 
of  his  **  foreign  relations."  He  despatched  a  courier  to  Governor  Printz, 
of  Xew  Sweden,  with  a  decided  protest  against  his  occupation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  domain  of  New  Netherland  without  the  consent  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  and  he  made  arrangements  to  meet  commissioners 
of  New  England  in  council  to  determine  the  mutual- rights  of  the  Dutch 
and  English.  He  treated  the  surrounding  Indians  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Because  the  new  director  won  the  warm  friendship  of  those 
w-ho  were  lately  brooding  in  sullen  hate  over  the  murder  of  sixteen 
hundred  of  their  people,  the  foolish  story  got  abroad  in  the  east  that 
Stuyvesant  was  forming  a  coalition  with  the  Indians  to  exterminate 
the  English  ! 

Financial  embarrassments  in  New  Netherland  at  this  time  were  favor- 
able to  the  implantation  and  growth  of  representative  government  in  the 
colony.     Since  1477  Holland  had  maintained  the  just  principle   that 
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"Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable."  The  denial  of  this 
principle  as  applied  to  the  English-American  colonies  at  near  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  led  to  a  war  which  dismembered  the  British  Empire 
and  gave  political  independence  to  the  United  States.  They  formulated 
the  Holland  principle  in  the  grand  political  postulate  :  "  Taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny,"  and  fought  successfully  in  its  defence. 

Stuyvesant  dared  not  tax  the  colonists  without  their  consent  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  States-General.  It  could  be  done  in  only 
one  way,  and  that  way  he  adopted.  He  called  a  convention  of  the 
people  and  directed  them  to  choose  eighteen  proper  men,  nine  of  whom 
he  might  appoint  as  the  representatives  of  the  ''  commonalty"  to  form 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  local  government.  Although  their  preroga- 
tives were  hedged  round  by  provisos  and  limitations,  and  the  first  Nine 
chosen  by  the  governor  were  to  nominate  their  successors  without  the 
voice  of  the  commonalty  thereafter,  this  was  an  important  advance 
toward  the  popular  government  of  later  times. 

TuE  Nine  formed  a  salutary  check  upon  the  director,  and  kept  his 

power  within  due 
bounds.      They  were 


f^     I  bounas.      iney  were 

y^^^  ^_I2-Pfcl2^^       the    Fatherland,    and 


they   were    ever    the 
habitual  guardians  of 

SIGNATURK   OP   GOVEKT   LOOCKEKMANS.  ^j^^  ^.j^j^^^  ^f    ^J^^  ^^^ 

pie.  They  had  far 
more  power  than  The  Twelve  or  the  Eight  under  Kieft.  They 
nourished  the  prolific  germs  of  democracy  which  burst  into  vigorous 
life  in  the  time  of  Leisler,  nearly  fifty  years  later.  These  senators 
were  Augustine  Ileermans,  Arnoldus  van  Hardenburg,  and  Govert 
Loockermans  from  among  the  merchants  ;  Jan  Jansen  Dam,  Jacob 
Wolfertsen  van  Couwenhoven,  and  Hendrick  Ilendricksen  Kip  from 
the  citizens,  and  Michael  Jansen,  Jans  Evertsen  Bout,  and  Thomas 
Hall  from  the  farmers. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration  Stuyvesant  sent  letters  to  the  governors  of 
neighboring  colonies  expressing  his  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  nature  of  the  territorial  claims 
of  the  Dutch,  the  prolific  cause  of  irritation  since  the  administration  of 
Governor  Minuit,  when  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  Dutch  trappers  and 
traders  were  seen  on  the  waters  of  Narraganset  and  Cape  Cod  bays. 

When  Minuit  made  overtures  to  the  ''  Pilgrims"  at  Plymouth  for  the 
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establishment  of  friendly  intercourse,  Governor  Bradford  expressed  his 
willingness  to  do  so,  but  warned  the  Dutch  not  to  occupy  or  carry  on 
trade  in  the  country  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  as  ifc 
belonged  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth.  This  excluded  the  whole  of  New 
England  and  more.  Minuit,  in  reply,  claimed  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
trade  with  the  Narraganset  Indians  as  they  had  done  for  years.  Brad- 
ford made  no  response.  Finally  Minuit  sent  a  deputation  (1627)  to  New 
Plymouth  to  confer  with  the  authorities  there.  At  their  head  was 
Kassieres,  the  Secretary  of  New  Netherland,  an  accomplished  gentleman 
of  French  blood.  They  entered  New  Plymouth  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  which  heralded  their  approach  from  the  little  vessel  which  had 
brought  them  to  that  shore.  They  were  kindly  received  and  entertained 
for  several  days.  The  special  object  of  the  mission  was  not  attained, 
but  the  deputies  made  a  profitable  study  of  the  political  and  social  policy 
of  the  Puritans.  They  carried  back  to  Manhattan  ideas  which,  diffused 
among  the  people  there,  led  in  time  to  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties. 
The  embassy  were  accompanied  to  their  vessel  by  an  escort  of  Puritans. 
At  that  conference  soft  words  were  used  by  both  parties,  kindly  feel- 
ings were  engendered,  and  while  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English  were 
equally  resolved  to  maintain  their  respective  rights,  there  were  no  words 
of  defiant  anger  uttered.  Their  farewell  and  parting  were  most  friendly. 
Diplomacy  and  contention  between  the  Dutch  and  their  neighbors  con- 
tinued fully  twenty  years,  when  the  whole  matter  was  settled,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  1650. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Governor  Stuyvesant,  peacefully  inclined,  determined  to  attempt  a 
settlement  of  the  disputes  between  New  Netlierland  and  New  England 
by  diplomacy.  He  made  arrangements  for  a  conference  at  Hartford 
between  himself  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  united  New  Eng- 
land  colonies.*  Late  in  September,  1650,  accompanied  by  George 
Baxter,  his  English  secretary,  and  a  large  suite,  he  sailed  from  Manhat- 
tan, touching  at  several  settlements  on  the 
x>  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.     He  arrived  at 

CA^ 2 ^^£X^cJ^/f^     Hartford  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage. 
^  Negotiations    began    on     September    23d. 

sioxATuiiE  OF  GKoiioE         After  a  dlscussiou  for  five  days  it  was  agreed 

that  ''all  differences  should  be  referred  to 
two  delegates  on  each  side."  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  Simon  Bradstrcet  and  Thomas  Prence,  and  Stnyvesant 
chose  Captain  Thomas  Willett  and  Ensign  George  Baxter,  both  English- 
men. The  referees  recommended  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  westerly 
side  of  Oyster  Bay  directly  across  Long  Island  to  the  sea  should  be  made 
the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  and  the 
English  on  the  east  side  of  the  line.  Also  that  a  line  from  the  west  side 
of  Greenwich  Bay,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  extending  north  twenty 
miles,  and  after  that  not  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the   Hudson   River  should  ^^ 

be    the   boundary    line   between   New  ^^^--^^T//       / ./•  V^i^^/^C^^ 

Netherland  and  New  England  on   the  \/  ^^     />//^Ct't*^ 

mainland.     Judgment  as   to  what  had  ^ 

already  happened  between   the  Dutch  """-^^^""^  "»•  ™««^«  ^"^- 

and  New  Haven  Colony,  in  Kief t's  time, 

was  postponed   until  advice  should  be  received  from  Holland.      The 

former,    regardl(»s8   of   the   warnings  of  Governor  Kieft,    had   bought 


*  In  1643  (lelegatos  from  Connecticut,  !New  Haven,  Plymouth,  and  the  Gkneral  Court 
of  Masvsachusetts  assembled  at  Boston  to  consider  measures  against  common  danger  from 
the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  and  the  Indlaas.  Rhode  Island,  considered  schismatic,  was  not 
invited  to  the  conferencre.  A  Confederacy  was  formed  of  the  colonies  named,  under  the 
title  of  "United  Colonies  of  New  England."  It  continued  for  more  than  forty  years, 
1643-86. 
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lands  of  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  within  the  Dutch 
domain,  and  proceeded  to  make  settlements  there.  These  settlements 
were  speedily  broken  up  by  military  force. 

The  recommendations  of  the  referees  were  adopted.  The  two  chosen 
by  Stuyvesant,  being  Englishmen,  his  countrymen  felt  slighted,  nay, 
insulted,  and  accused  the  governor  of  partiality  for  the  interests  of  the 
English  and  neglect  of  theirs.  They  opposed  the  treaty,  and  made  new 
demands  for  more  popular  liberty. 

Having  so  far  settled  all  differences  with  the  New  Englanders,  Stuy- 
vesant turned  his  attention  to  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  whom  he 
regarded  as  intruders  upon  Dutch  territory.  The  accession  of  a  new 
monarch  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  made  an  adjustment  of  the  long- 
pending  dispute  desirable. 

Stuyvesant  had  been  directed  to  act  firmly,  but  discreetly,  in  the 
matter.  Accompanied  by  his  suite  of  officers,  he  went  to  Fort  Nassau, 
and  thence  sent  to  Governor  Printz  an  abstract  of  the  title  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  domain,  and  called  a  council  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  Sachems 
and  chiefs  in  the  council  declared  the  Swedes  to  be  usurpers,  and  by  a 
solemn  treaty  gave  all  the  land  to  the  Dutch.  Then  Stuyvesant  crossed 
the  river,  and  near  the  site  of  New  Castle,  Del.,  built  a  fort,  and  named 
it  Casimer.  Returning  he  demolished  Fort  Nassau.  Printz  protested 
in  vain.  He  and  Stuyvesant  held  friendly  conferences,  and  agreed  to 
''  keep  neighborly  friendship  and  correspondence  together."  That  was 
in  the  vear  1G51.  * 

Meanwhile  the  director-general  had  done  much  to  improve  his  capital, 
which  now  had  a  population  of  nearly  seven  hundred  persons.  He 
found  it  an  irregularly  built  and  straggling  village,  without  sanitary 
appliances  and  very  little  government.  Each  burgher  was  a  law  unto 
himself.  Various  ordinances  were  now  promulgated  by  the  governor 
and  enforced  by  him  for  the  regulation  of  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  reference  to  street  lines  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  cleanliness, 
and  sobriety ;  for  the  prevention  of  conflagrations,  the  support  of 
religion,  the  promotion  of  morality,  and  the  regulation  of  emigration  and 
trade.  Scores  of  other  matters  for  the  general  good  of  society  were 
attended  to  by  the  director-general,  until  Manhattan  was  made  a  very 
pleasant  dwelling-place.  Though  Stuyvesant  was  a  strict  member  of  the 
Dutch  Refonned  Church,  beliefs  and  divine  worship  in  any  form  were 
tolerated.  With  a  patriotic  feeling  the  director-general  dropped  the 
pretty  Indian  name  of  the  village  of  Manhattan,  and  called  it  New 
Amsterdam. 

Stuyvesant  had  some  unpleasant  experience  in  the  spring  and  summer 
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of  1048  with  Brandt  van  Sleclitenhoret,*  the  patroon's  commiesary  at 
lUiJUieel'derwyck,  who  assumed  an  independent  position  for  "  tlie 
Colonic."  The  director-general  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  observ- 
ance of  a  fast  day  throughout  New  Netherland.  The  patroon's  com- 
Uiiamry  protested  against  it  as  an  invasion  of  ''  the  rights  of  the  lord 
patroon."  This  controversy  and  the  fact  that  illicit  trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  Colonic  induced  Stuyvesant  to  visit  Fort  Orange  at  mid- 
huinnier.  He  was  loyally  received  at  the  fort.  He  summoned  Van 
Sle^^htenhorst  to  answer  for  his  contempt  of  the  company's  authority. 
The  commissary  answered  by  complaining  of  Stuyvesant's  infringement 
of  the  privileges  of  the  patroon.  The  director-general,  incensed  by  the 
commissary's  words  and  manner,  had  no  further  oral  communication 
with  him,  but  by  writing  he  forbade  him  to  put  up  any  building  within 
the  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Orange  ;  to  make  any  new  ordinances 
affecting  trade  with  the  Colonic  without  the  assent  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  and  declared  the  pledge  which  the  patroons  exacted  from  the 
colonists  not  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  manorial  courts  a 
''  crime."  He  also  demanded  from  the  commissary  an  annual  return  to 
him  of  all  the  aflfairs  of  the  Colonic.     Then  he  returned  to  Manhattan. 

*'  You  act  as  if  you  were  the 
lord   of   the   patroon's   Colonie," 
was  the   answer  which   the  stub- 
born   commissary   sent   after    the 
SIGNATURE  OF  VAN  sLEcirTKNiioRST.  iratc  director-gcucral,  and  persist- 

ed in  defying  that  officer's  orders, 
lie  forbade  the  commissary  of  the  company  to  quarry  stone  or  cut  timber 
within  the  Colonie,  and  erected  houses  close  by  Fort  Orange.  Stuyve- 
sant sent  troops  to  restrain  Van  Slechtenhorst  and  to  bring  him  to 
Manhattan  if  he  would  not  desist.  They  failed  to  do  so.  Then  the 
commissary  was  ordered  by  a  peremptory  summons  to  appear  at  Fort 
Amsterdam  the  next  spring. 

In  the  mean  time  popular  discontents  were  everywhere  manifest.    The 
Nine  were  compelled  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  commonalty,  but    were 

*  Van  Slechtenhorst  wiis  a  native  of  Guelderland,  bold,  fiery  in  disposition,  self-willed, 
and  hontist.  He  had  been  appointed  commissary  for  the  young  patroon,  whose  father, 
Killian  van  lltmsselaer,  had  lately  died.  His  jxirsistent  practic^il  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  llensselaerwyck  made  him  a  rankling  thorn  in  the  side  of  Stuyvesant. 
Among  other  offences,  he  acquired  a  cession  of  lands  atKautskill,  which  had  already  been 
grantetl,  and  refused  to  recede.  He  also  purchased  lands  at  Claverack,  opposite,  for  the 
patroon.  He  soon  got  into  trouble,  and  was  arrested  and  confined  at  New  Amster- 
dam. He  escajXHl,  and  sent  his  son  to  explore  the  Kail tsbcrgs  in  search  of  silver.  He 
bought  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Troy  now  stands,  and  finally  returned  to  Holland. 
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7  Btep  hj  tho  Btardy  director.  At  the  next  election 
■tic  Adriaea  van  der  Donok,  vlio  bid  been  the  eclioot- 
laerwyck,  and  Oloff  Stevensen  van  Cortlandt  became 
^csoiL  or  NiHB.  Stayvesant  atoatljr  persiBted  in  niain- 
orial  power.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  controver- 
.ee  with  t^  !New  Englanders,  wliicli  was  terminated  by 
t  Hartford  already  mentioned. 
wtween  Thb  Ndik  and  tbe  director  continued.     The 

BIORATUHB  OF  VAN  DKX  DOSCK. 


with  a  high  band.  He  aeized  tbe  papers  of  TtiB  Nt^ie 
.  Van  der  Donck  for  "  calamniating  the  provincial 
the  popokr  desire  for  reform  and  freedom  could  not  be 
ally  Thb  Nihk,  in  the  name  of  the  commonalty,  pre> 
lorial  *'  and  a  "  Bemonstranco'*  to  the  States-General 
>rtb  tbe  grievances  of  the  people  and  asking  for  the  estab- 
mi^ber  government  in  the  colony  sucb  as  their  "  High 


lonid  consider  adapted  to  this  i>rr>viii('c  jtml  reseiuMin 
ludable  government  of  our  Fiitherlaiid."  Tlipsc  ));i|>f 
Uy  Van  der  Donek,  and  ho  iiiiil  two  otliurs  <j1'  Tin;  Ni> 
ollanii  to  present  them  in  i»ers(iii. 
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Again,  when  Stnyvesant  liad  concluded  his  treaty  at  Hartford  and 
tlireatened  to  abolisli  The  Nine  and  rule  as  an  autocrat,  the  popular 
representatives  presented  a  statement  of  affairs  in  New  Netherland  to  the 
States-General,  and  Van  der  Donck  in  Holland  strongly  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  commonalty,  who  yearned  for  the  freer  system  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  in  Xew  England.  In  this  memorial  and  plea  Van 
Dincklagen,  the  vice-director,  and  Van  Dyke,  the  fiscal,  joined,  and 
Melyn,  who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant, 
added  his  powerful  support. 

At  length,  after  Stuyvesant  had  administered  the  government  of 
New  Netherland  more  than  four  years,  continually  making  arbitrary 
efforts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  popular  freedom,  the  voice  of  the  com- 
monalty of  New  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  was  heeded  by  the  College 
of  Nineteen,  and  they  informed  the  headstrong  director-general,  in  the 
spring  of  1652,  that  they  had  given  their  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
^'burgher  government"  on  Manhattan — a  government  like  that  of  the 
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free  cities  of  Holland,  the  ofScers,  however,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  soul  of  Stuyvesant  was  troubled  by  this  "  imprndent 
intrusting  of  power  with  the  people,"  as  he  said. 

In  February,  1653,  New  Amsterdam  was  formally  organized  as  a  city 
by  the  installation  of  Cornelis  van  Tienhoven,^  sellout ;  Arendt  van 
llattem  and  Martin  Kregier,  huvfjoinasters^  and  Paul  L.  Van  der  Grist, 
Maximilian  van  Gheel,  Allard  Anthony,  AVillitun  Beeckman,  and  Peter 


*  Van  Tienhovcn  was  a  conspicxioxis  character  in  the  early  liistory  of  New  Netherland. 
lie  came  with  Van  Twiller,  Ix^canie  the  company's  book-keeper,  and  afterward  provincial 
s(»(Tetary  and  schoiit-tiscal.  lie  purchased  lands  in  West(.'hester,  led  an  expedition  against 
th(^  liaritjms,  made  a  treaty  at  Bronx  River,  and  iir^ed  Kieft  to  attack  the  Indians. 
Retained  as  provincial  secretary  by  Stnyvesant,  the  latter  sent  him  to  Holland  as  his  rep- 
resentative. \\v.  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  Virjirinia.  also  to  New^  Ilavcn  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  superintended  the  South  River  Expedition  against  the  Swedes  in  1655.  In 
1656  he.  a  sch  out -fiscal,  was  charired  with  malfea.*<ance  in  office  ;  so  also  was  his  brother, 
and  both  wc.tc  dismissed  from  the  public  service,  when  Cornelis  returned  to  Amster« 
dam.  • 
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JonwenlioTen,  aehepetu*  Jacob  Kip  vu  appointed 
anicipal  government.  A  bnildin^  known  as  the  Ci^ 
t  the  head  of  Goeatiee  Slip,  which  had  been  taken  for 
IB  DOW  named  the  State  Honse  or  City  HalLf  The 
ad  abont  seven  handred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  and 
lo  island  of  Manhattan. 

Bcaroely  recovered  from  his  chagrin  at  tliia  turn  in 
n,  throogh  the  ioflnence  of  tlie  democratic  Van  der 
mmoned  to  appear  buforelhe  States-General  to  answer 
remment  in  New  Netberland.  Thia  anrnmons  amazed 
chamber  of  the  company.  They  wrote  to  Btnyvesant 
lartare  from  America.  Political  conaiderationB  soon 
the  revocation  of  the  order,  and  Stnyvesant  never  left 
fter  the  sceptro  had  departed  from  the  Dntcli. 
! 


THE  rniBT  cm  haix. 

lie  vexed  the  soul  of  Peter  Stnyvesant.  A  new  elomeiit 
a  had  begun  to  work  vigoronaly  in  New  Netlierland,  and 
h  the  free  spirit  of  Dnteh  policy  in  social  and  political 
ra,  nay,  whole  towns,"  wrote  l)e  I^et,  the  hiBtoriim, :J: 

i  n  prosecuting  allorm-y,  a  J'l'ifi''.  unil  a  slicrill  ;  ii  hii r;imii-i'l-  r  wiis 
rntc  (Ui<]a(r-Af7>ra  WBH  an  ultkminn. 

re  slone  building  ercrted  by  Governor  Kicft  fur  llii'  enlcrliuiinirnt  of 
leil  it  liis  harbf-rg,  or  lionse  of  entertninmenl.  Il  ivns  kuowii  in  tin- 
ituyrcsant  came,  anrl  until  he  appmpriiiti'il  it  to  tln^  pulilir  ii-.-, 
WHS  one  of  the  most  influfntinl  liirwlorn  of  Ihe  Pulcli  Wc.-t  Indiii 
>  he  published  at  Leyiicn,  in  a  folio,  bluc-k-lrttt-r  voluriic.  ii  Ifist-n-i/  ••/ 
Deteriptiun  nf  the  West  Indien,  whieh  hu  liedicatwi  to  the  iStiiti-s-Oeu- 
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'^  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  wlio 
made  their  narrow  human  creed'  the  higher  law,"  had  come  to  New 
Ketherland  to  enjoy  the  theoretic  liberty  of  conscience  in  Cliurch  and 
State  under  Belgic  rule.  They  had  lands  assigned  them  all  around 
Manhattan.  New  Englanders  intermarried  with  the  Dutch.  Being 
free  to  act  as  citizens,  they  exercised  much  influence  in  public  affairs. 

More  than  ten  years  before  New  Amsterdam  became  a  city  an  English 
secretary  (George  Baxter,  already  mentioned)  had  been  employed  by  the 
director-general.  The  *'  strangers"  readily  adopted  the  republican  ideas 
of  the  Dutch  commonalty,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  democratic 
movements  whicli  gave  Stuyvesant  so  much  trouble  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  administration.  The  Dutch  sighed  for  the  freedom  enjoyed 
in  Fatherland,  and  the  English  settlers  Avere  determined  to  exercise  the 
liberty  which  British  subjects  then  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell. 
Stuyvesant  saw  the  tidal  wave  of  popular  feeling  rising,  but,  firm  in  his 

integrity  and  con- 
victions of  the 
righteousness  of  his 
course,  he  main- 
tained his  position 
until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  or 
perish. 

Bepublicanism, 
like  any  other  truth, 
has  remarkable  vi- 
tality. It  is  nourished  by  persecution.  The  more  Stuyvesant  attempted 
to  stifle  it,  the  more  widely  it  spread  and  blossomed.  The  popular  will, 
fully  bent  on  reforms,  became  bold  enough,  in  the  autumn  of  1653,  to 
call  a  convention  of  nineteen  delegates,  who  represented  eight  villages  or 
communities,  to  assemble  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  Amsterdam,  ostensibly 
to  take  measures  to  secure  themselves  against  the  depredations  of  bar1>ari- 
ans  and  pirates.  They  met  on  November  2()th.  Stuyvesant  tried  to  con- 
trol their  action,  but  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  wishes  and  none 
to  his  commands  ;  yet  they  tj'eated  him  with  great  courtesy.  When  they 
adjourned  they  gave  a  parting  collation,  to  which  the  director-general 
was  invited.  Of  course  he  would  not  sanction  their  proceedings  by  his 
presence.     The  delegates  told  him  plainly  that  there  would  be  another 

(Tul.  lie  (luoted  larj[i;c'ly  from  Hudson's  privato  journal.  In  1630  he  became  a  share- 
holder ill  the  estate  of  Reusselaerwyck,  Avliich  the  proprietor  had  divided  into  five  shares. 
He  also  became  interested  in  Swaanendael,  on  the  sliore  of  Delaware  Biiy. 
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lESEXTATIVE  A88BMBLT  OF  THE  PROYIXCE.         W 
ind  that  he  might  act  as  he  pleaaedi  and  prevent  it  if 

ary  movement  in  his  capital  arooscd  the  ire  of  the 
He  Btormed  and  threatened,  bnt  pmdently  yielded  to 
e  people  that  he  ahonld  iBBue  a  call  for  another  conven- 
legal  sanction  for  the  election  of  delegates  thereto. 
J  and  aaaembled  at  the  City  Hall  on  December  10th.* 
convention  was  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  true  statement 
in  New  Netherlands  and  a  remonstrance  against  the 
the  director-general. 

drawn  np  by  Baxter,  Stnyvesant's  former  secretary,  f 
3ry  delegate.  After  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  States- 
dded  with  a  narrative,  arranged  nnder  six  heads,  of  the 
the  colonists  had  endnred.  That  narrative  was  a  severe 
ayvesant  for  maladministration  or  mismanagement  of 
wlie  paper  ww  sent  to  the  governor  with  a  demand  for  a 
wer''  to  each  of  its  heads. 

it  this  document  with  his  usual  pluck.  He  denied  the 
the  delates  to  seats  in  the  convention.  He  denounoed 
:  as  the  wicked  work  of  the  English,  and  expressed  a 
'  George  Baxter,  the  author,  knew  what  he  was  about." 
know  if  there  was  no  one  among  the  Dutch  in  New 
gacions  and  expert  enough  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to 
council ;"  and  he  severely  reprimanded  the  city  govern- 
Imsterdam  for  '^  seizing  this  dangerous  opportunity  for 
the  English  [with  wliom  Holland  was  then  at  war],  wlio 


e  first  real  repreHentative  asfieinbly  in  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
nes  in  full  of  the  delegates  and  the  districts  which  they  represented, 
^ew  Amsterdam)  was  represented  by  Arendt  van  llattem,  Martin 
V^an  der  Grist ;  Breuckelen  (Brooklyn),  by  Frederick  Lubbertsen,  Paul 
d  William  Beeckeman  ;  Flushing,  by  John  Hicks  and  Tobias  Flake  ; 
rt  Coe  and  Thomas  Hazard ;  Hcemstede  (Hempstead),  by  William  Wash- 
•mers  ;  Amersfoort  (Flatlnnds),  by  P.  Wolfertsen  van  Couwcnliovcn, 

Thomas  Swartwout  ;  Midwout  (Flalbush).  by  EIIktI  Ellnrtsoii  iiud 
ravesend,  by  George  Baxter  and  J.  Hublmnl. 

wjis  an  exile  from  New  England,  and  was  appointed  Eni^lish  scintary 
Kioftinl642.  Stuvvesnnt  retained  liim  as  sucli.siml  he  ^ravc  the 
rv'ice  for  several  years.  He  l>ecame  a  leadcT  in  seditious  proceedin.irs 
re  he  hoisted  an  English  flag.  He  was  arn-sted  and  im]>riM)ne(l  at 
but  escaped,  went  to  New  England,  and  thomv  to  London  in  Wh\, 
ed  the  animosity  of  the  English  against  the  Duteh.  With  Samuel 
I  livwl  in  Massachusetts  from  his  IwvIkxhI)  and  Scott  he  a(lvise«l  the 

Plantations  as  to  the  best  meaas  for  subduin*^  New  Netherland. 
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were  ever  *' hatching  mischief,  but  never  performing  their  promises^ 
and  who  might  to-morrow  ally  themselves  with  the  North,''  meaning 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

This  bluster  did  not  turn  the  convention  from  its  purpose.  Beeckman, 
of  Breuckelen,  was  sent  to  tell  the  governor  that  if  he  refused  to  confiider 
the  several  points  of  the  remonstrance  they  would  appeal  to  the  States- 
General.  This  threat  enraged  Stuyvesant,  and  seizing  his  heavy  cane, 
he  ordered  Beeckman  to  leave  his  presence.  The  plucky  ambassador  of 
the  convention  folded  his  anns  and  silently  defied  the  governor.  When 
Stuyvesant's  wrath  had  subsided  he  politely  begged  his  visitor  to  excuse 
his  sudden  ebullition  of  passion,  assuring  him  that  he  had  great  personal 
regard  for  him.  But  he  was  less  courteous  toward  the  convention  as  a 
body.  He  ordered  the  lAembers  to  dispei^se  on  pain  of  incurring  his 
''  high  displeasure."  ''  We  derive  our  authority,"  he  said,  **  from  God 
and  the  company,  not  from  a  few  ignorant  subjects  ;  and  we  alone  can 
*  call  the  inhabitants  together."  The  convention  executed  its  threat,  and 
appealed  to  the  States-General. 

While  thus  perplexed  by  domestic  annoyances,  the  tranquillity  of,  the 
director-general's  ''foreign  relations"  was  seriously  disturbed.  The 
pacific  and  "  neighborly"  Governor  Printz  had  left  New  Sweden,  and  waft 
succeeded  in  office  by  John  Risingh,  a  more  warlike  magistrate,  who 
came  to  the  Delaware  bringing  with  him  some  soldiers  commanded  by 
the  bold  Swen  Shute.  These  speedily  appeared  before  Fort  Casimer, 
which  Stuyvesant  had  built,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1654.  "  What  can  1 
do?  1  have  no  powder,"  said  the  commander  of  the  little  stronghold 
to  the  Dutch  settlers  who  flocked  to  it  for  protection.  He  could  do- 
nothing  ;  so  he  walked  out  of  the  fort,  leaving  the  gate  wide  open,  and 
shaking  hands  with  Shute  and  his  men,  welcomed  them  as  friends.  The 
Swedes  fired  two  shots  over  the  fort  in  token  of  its  capture,  and  then 
blotting  out  its  Dutch  garrison  and  its  name,  occupied  it  and  called  it 
Fort  Trinitv. 

When  news  of  this  event  reached  Stuyvesant  he  was  made  very  angry 
and  perplexed,  for  he  was  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  a  British 
force,  and  he  was  at  his  wit's  end.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed.  The 
English  did  not  come,  for  the  war  was  suddenly  closed  by  treaty.  Then 
Stuyvesant  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  trade  between  New  Netherland  and  those  islands.  Before  he 
left  he  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  the 
painted  coat-of-arms  of  the  municipality,  the  seal,  and  the  silver  signet 
which  tlie  College  of  Nineteen  had  just  sent  ov(^r.  They  soon  afterward 
sent  an  order  to  the  director-general  to  retake  Fort  Casimer  and  to  wipe 
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out  the  stain  whicli  the  "  infamous  surrender"  of  tliat  poet  had  imparted 
to  Belgie  heroism.  He  was  also  ordered  to  annihilate  Swedish  dominion 
on  botli  sides  of  the  Delaware. 

This  important  task  the  director- general  undertook  in  the  Bummer  of 
l(io5,  and  accomplished  it  speedily  and 
without  bloodshed.  After  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  {August  25th),  and 
"  after  sermon"  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 5tli,  a  squadron  of  seven  vessels, 
beai'ing  more  than  six  hundred  sol- 
diers (mostly  volunteers),  sailett  from 
Xew  Amsterdam  for  the  Delaware. 
Tlie  flag-ship  was  the  Balance,  com- 
manded by  the  valiant  Frederick  de 
Konick.  In  lier  cabin  imght  have 
been  seen  the  director-general,  Vice- 
director  Nicasius  de  Sille,  and  Domi- 
nie    Megopolensis.        The     Bf|uadron 

ascended  the  Delaware.  The  troops  landed  not  far  from  Fort  Christina, 
and  an  ensign  and  a  drummer  were  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Casimer.  This  demand  was  speedily  complied  with.  Then  the 
commander  drank  the  health  of  Stuyvesant  in  a  glass  of  Rhonieh 
wino  ;  and  so  ended  tho  expedition,  without  flring  a  gun  or  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood.  So  also  ended  Swedish  dominion  on  the  Delaware, 
and  "  Kew  Sweden"  perished  in  a  day.  Like  Alfred  of  England, 
the  director-general  wisely  made  citizens  of  many  of  the  conquered 
Swedes,  who  generally  became  the  most  loyal  friends  of  the  Dutch. 
They  prospered  exceedingly,  and  when,  nearly  thirty  years  afterward, 
they  welcomed  William  Pemi  as  their  governor,  they  declared  that  it  was 
the   happiest   day  of   their 

^  _^— ^         V^Vj^^ji  sterdam  was  menaced  with 

destruction.       Van    Dyck, 
sioNATLUE  OF  DK  Kii.LE.  ^  foriuer  civil    officer,    de- 

tected an  Indian  woman 
stealing  peaches  and  slew  her.  The  fury  of  her  tribe  was  kindled. 
The  long  peace  with  the  barbarians  was  suddenly  broken.  Before 
daybreak  one  morning  almost  two  thousand  liiver  Indians  in  sixty 
canoes  appeared  before  Xew  Amsterdam.     They  landed,  and  with  the  pre- 
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tence  of  looking  for  hostile  Indians  tliey  distributed  themselves  through 
the  town  and  broke  into  several  houses  in  search  of  the  murderer.  The 
alarmed  citizens  held  a  council  at  the  fort  and  summoned  the  Indian 
leaders  before  them.  The  latter  agreed  to  leave  the  city  and  pass  over 
to  Xutten  (Governor's)  Island  before  sunset.  They  broke  their  promises, 
shot  Van  Dyck,  menaced  others,  and  filled  the  inhabitants  with  alarm. 
Tlie  citizens  flew  to  arms  and  drove  the  Indians  to  their  canoes,  when 
they  crossed  over  the  Hudson  River  and  ravaged  a  large  region  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  Island.  Within  three  days  one  hundred  white 
people  were  slain,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  made  captive,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  estates  were  utterly  ruined. 

Stuvvesant  returned  from  the  Delaware  when  the  excitement  in  New 
Amsterdam  w^as  at  its  height.  lie  soon  brought  order  out  of  confusion. 
Yet  distant  settlements  were  broken  up,  the  inhabitants  flying  in  fear  to 
Manhattan  for  protection.  To  prevent  a  like  calamity  in  the  future, 
Stuyvesant  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all  who  lived  in  seclnded 
places  in  the  country  to  gather  themselves  into  villages  *^  after  the 
fashion  of  our  New  England  neighbors."  The  Dutch  had  very  little 
trouble  with  the  Indians  afterward  while  the  former  remained  masters  of. 
New  Netherland. 

Excepting  troubles  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  nile  of  the  director- 
general,  the  religious  intolerance  practised  and  fostered  by  him,  and 
occasional  outside  pressure  from  the  Puritans  and  others.  New  Nether- 
land enjoyed  ])eace  and  prosperity  for  almost  ten  years  after  the  conquest 
of  New  Sweden  and  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities. 

There  was  some  serious  trouble  at  one  time  in  1659  with  the  barbarians 
at  Esopus,  in  (j) resent)  Ulster  County,  among  whom  the  Dutch  had  made 
a  settlement.  The  latter  brought  a  dreadful  calamity  that  befell  them 
upon  themselves.  Some  Indians,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  drunken 
carouse,  were  wantonly  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  of  a  Dutch  garrison  on 
the  site  of  Rondout,  and  several  were  killed.  The  Indians  flew  to  arms. 
Farms  were  desolated,  buildings  were  burned,  cattle  and  horses  were 
killed,  and  many  human  beings  i)erished.  Stuyvesant,  when  he  heard 
of  the  trouble,  hastened  to  Esopus  and  soon  quelled  the  great  disturbance. 

The  Dutch  were  also  much  disturbed  in  1059  by  claims  made  for  the 
proprietor  of  Maryland  to  the  whole  region  embraced  in  New  Sweden. 
An  embassy  composed  of  two  sturdy  burghers — Heermans  and 
Waldron — was  sent  to  Maryland  to  confer  with  the  authorities  there. 
Dining  with  Secretary  Calvert,  they  were  surprised  by  his  claiming  that 
Maryland  extended  to  the  limits  of  New  Enirland. 

''  Where,  then,  would  remain  New  Wetherland  ?"  asked  the  envoys. 
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"  1  do  not  iuow,"  replied  the  secretary,  with  provoking  calmneBS. 

The  envoys  were  provoked.  They  utterly  "  denied,  disowned,  and 
rejected  "  the  claim  for  Lord  Baltimore,  and  with  great  spirit  maintained 
that  of  the  Dutch.  The  con- 
ference  was  ended  without 
any  immediate  results,  and 
the  envoys  returned  to  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  New  Englanders  were 
again  pressing  territorial 
claims,  and  within  and  with- 
out New  Netlierlaiid  the 
Anglo-Saxon  progressive  ele- 
ment was  menacing  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Dutcit  realm  in 
America.  New  Amsterdam 
increased  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. A  wooden  palisade 
or  "wall,"  extending  from 
river  to  river  along  the  line  of 
(present)  Wall  Street,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  was 
eonstrueted,  A  village  was  founded  on  a  fertile  plain  in  the  upper  part 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  it  was  called  "Harlem,"  It  was  planted 
there  "  for  the  promotion   of  agricultural   gardening — and  the  aiimse- 


l  DlTCn  WINDMILL. 


L  DUTCH  FLEA8CRE  WAOON. 


ment  for  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam."  They  erected  a  wind-mill 
there  like  those  in  Holland.  Between  the  city  and  the  village  might 
frequently  be  seen  farm  wagons  on  the  only  road,  laden  with  garden 
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j)roductB,  and  occafiionally  a  Dutcli  pleasure  wagon  so  familiar  to  travel- 
lers in  Holland,  at  that  time,  conveying  a  part  of  the  family  to  a 
social  gathering.  The  little  city  contained  many  happy  homes,  where 
people  of  cheerful  but  often  uncultivated  minds  and  affectionate  hearts 
domiciled,  and  life  was  enjoyed  in  a  dreamy,  quiet  blissfulness  which  is 
quite  unknown  in  these  days  of  bustle  and  noise.  Very  little  attention 
was  given  to  political  matters  by  the  commonalty  or  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  there  were  many  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  were 
restive  under  the  rule  of  the  director-general.  Some  of  them  declared 
they  would  be  willing  to  endure  English  rule  for  the  sake  of  English 
liberty.     They  were  soon  given  an  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

A  CRISIS  in  the  aflFairs  of  New  Netherland  now  approached.  Mon- 
archy was  restored  in  England  in  1660,  and  a  son  of  the  decapitated 
Charles  I.  was  set  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  as  Charles  II.  This  had 
not  been  done  by  the  voice  of  even  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  the 
new  monarch,  wishing  to  conciliate  all  parties,  proclaimed  ''  liberty  to 
tender  consciences"  in  all  his  dominions.  But  this  was  only  a  State 
trick,  as  the  sad  experience  of  the  Dissenters  soon  taught  them. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
King  Charles  by  expressing  '^  tenderness"  for  consciences,  for  their  own 
benefit.  They  clainied  the  domains  of  Xew  Jersey  as  a  part  of  the  realm 
of  New  Netherland.  It  was  almost  wholly  unoccupied  by  settlers.  De- 
siring to  allure  the  disappointed  and  persecuted  Dissenters  in  England 
to  their  domain,  they  prepared  a  charter,  which  was  approved  by  the 
States-General,  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  tender  consciences.  The 
States-General  passed  an  act  in  February,  1661,  granting  to  '^  all  Chris- 
tian people  of  tender  consciences,  in  England  or  elsewhere  oppressed, 
full  liberty  to  erect  a  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  between  New  England 
and  Virginia,  in  America,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  States-General's  governor  for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company." 
All  concerned  were  forbidden  to  hinder  Dutch  colonists,  and  were 
enjoined  to  afford  them  *'  all  favorable  help  and  assistance  where  it  shall 
be  needful." 

This  widening  of  the  tents  of  toleration  and  the  freedom  of  the  citizens 
again  troubled  the  soul  of  the  aristocratic  Stuyvesant,  who  was  bigotedly 
loyal  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
and  he  now  began  those  petty  persecutions  already  alluded  to  which 
made  the  Manhattan  people  more  than  ever  displeased  with  his  adminis- 
tration. He  seemed  to  have  a  special  dislike  of  the  Quakers,  and  dis- 
ciplined tliem  with  imprisonments  and  banishments.  To  a  fiery  temper 
like  that  of  Stuyvesant  their  imperturbability  was  an  offence  and  annoy- 
ance. Their  serenity  of  deportment  made  him  angry.  But  his  persecu- 
tions had  very  little  effect  in  suppressing  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 

Emigrants  from  Old  and  New  England  settled  here  and  there  between 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  in  1662  a  colony  of  Mennonites  from 
Holland — followers  of  Simon  Menno,  who  were  Anabaptists — settled  on 
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the  Here  Kill,  in  the  region  of  ruined  Sv^aanendael  (see  p.  ),  and 
there  formed  an  association  and  adopted  seventeen  articles  of  agreement 
for  their  government.  The  Association  was  composed  of  married  men, 
at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  out  of  debt.  No  clergyman  was 
admitted  to  the  Association.  Their  religious  rites  were  few  and  simple. 
Desirous  of  maintaining  harmony,  they  excluded  ''  all  intractable  people 
— such  as  those  in  communion  with  the  Homan  See  ;  usurious  Jews  ; 
English  stiff-necked  Quakers  ;  Puritans  ;  foolhardy  believers  in  the 
Millennium,  and  obstinate  modern  pretenders  to  revelation."  With 
Peter  Plockhoy  as  their  leader,  they  flourished  until  the  colony  was 
plundered  and  ruined  by  the  English,  in  1664,  *'  not  sparing  even  a 
raile." 

Another  Dutch  colony  was  founded  on  the  Delaware  in  1656  by  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  and  named  New  Amstel.  The  land  was  bought  by 
the  city  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  It  suffered  many  mis- 
fortunes, and  finally  perished  with  New  Netherland.     This  colony  was 
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planted  under  Stuyvesant's  jurisdiction,  who,  in  order  to  have  more 
direct  and  sure  control  of  its  affairs,  appointed  William  Beeckman  Vice- 
Director  and  Commissary  of  New  Amstel.* 

In  the  summer  of  1603  the  peace  which  had  reigned  at  Esopus  for 
three  years  was  suddenly  broken.  A  new  village  called  Wiltwyck  (now 
Kingston)  had  been  built  up,  and  in  comfortable  log  cottages  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  living  in   fancied  security  for  some  time.     The  village 


*  Willium  Beeckman  was  lx)rn  in  Overyssel  in  1623,  and  came  to  New  Netherland  in  the 
same  ship  with  Stxiyvesant.  His  wife  wjis  Catharine  de  Bergh,  by  whom  he  had  six 
cliildren,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of  tlie  governor,  Nichohxs  William  Stuyvesant. 
Beeckman  was  ascliejK'nor  alderman  of  New  Amsterdam,  secretary  and  vice-director  of 
New^  Amstel,  where  he  managed  judiciously  in  diplomacy  with  the  English  representatives 
of  Maryland.  He  was  at  one  time  commissary  at  Esopus.  He  was  alderman  in  1679  under 
English  rule,  having  l)een  burgomaster  when  the  Dutch  last  possessed  the  city.  He  re- 
tired from  public  life  in  1696.  and  died  in  1707,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
**  William"  and  '*  Beekman"  streets,  in  New  York,  derived  their  names  from  him,  and 
still  retain  them. 
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was  palisaded,  and  at  tlie  moutli  of  Rondout  Creek  the  Dutch  built  a 
ronduit — a  redoubt — which  made  the  Indians  suspicions  of  their  inten- 
tions. One  day  in  early  June,  while  the  men  were  working  in  the  fields 
and  the  village  gates  were  wide  open,  bands  of  barbarians  entered,  and 
with  friendly  pretence  offered  beans  and  corn  for  sale  at  the  doors  of  the 
cottages.  Suddenly  they  began  to  plunder,  burn,  and  nmrder.  As  the 
men  rushed  from  the  fields  toward  their  blazing  dwellings  they  were  shot 
down.  The  living  men  were  finally  rallied  by  the  schout,  Swartwout, 
and  drove  the  Indians  away.  Twenty-one  lives  had  been  sacrificed, 
nine  persons  were  wounded,  and  forty-five,  mostly  women  and  children, 
were  carried  away  captives. 

Great  alarm  was  spread  throughout  the  province,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  against  the  Esopus  Indians  from  Fort  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange. 
These  chased  the  offenders  far  into  the  wilderness.  Thirty  miles  from 
Wiltwyck  they  destroyed  an  Indian  fort  and  rescued  many  of  the 
captives. 

The  power  of  the  barbarians  was  now  broken,  and  it  was  soon  crushed. 
Meanwhile  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  among  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the  white  settlements  made  the  Europeans  constantly  fearful  and 
vigilant.  At  the  same  time  the  Connecticut  people  were  continually 
encroaching.  There  was  a  revolt  on  Long  Island,  and  the  very  existence 
of  New  Netherland  was  threatened.  There  were  ever  premonitions  of 
such  an  event,  which  actually  occurred  the  next  year. 

Informed  late  in  16G3  that  King  Charles  had  granted  to  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York,  the  whole  of  Long  Island,  several  of  the  principal 
English  settlements  combined  in  forming  a  sort  of  provisional  govern- 
ment in  that  region.  There  was  then  among  them  Captain  John  Scott, 
who  had  been  a  disturber  of  the  peace  for  several  years.  He  had  lately 
come  back  from  England  with  pretended  powers.  He  had  claimed  that 
the  Indians  had  sold  to  him  a  large  portion  of  Long  Island,  and  he  issued 
fraudulent  deeds.  This  man  the  combined  English  settlements  made 
their  provisional  president  until ''  His  Majesty's  mind  should  be  known." 
With  an  armed  party  he  sought  to  force  Dutch  settlements  to  join  the 
league,  but  failed.  At  the  beginning  of  1664:  Scott  departed  for  Eng- 
land after  a  conference  at  Hempstead  with  representatives  of  Stuyvesant, 
when  he  informed  them  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  resolved  to  possess 
himself  not  only  of  Long  Island,  but  of  the  whole  of  New  Netherland. 
Stuyvesant  was  startled  and  perplexed  by  this  announcement  of  the 
''  usurper,"  as  he  called  Scott,  and  he  asked  the  advice  of  his  Council 
and  the  municipal  authorities  of  New  Amsterdam.  They  recommended 
tl^  complete  fortifying  of  the  city.     The  director-general  then  ordered 
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ail  election  of  delegates  for  a  General  Provincial  Aesomblj,  to  meet  in 

Xew  AinatenUiii  in  April.     They  asaenibled  in  tlie  City  Hall.      There 

wore  delegates  from  Fort  Orange,  ReiiBselaerwyck,  Esopiis,  and  all  the 
])uteli  settlements  ;  but  they  were 
powerless  to  avert  the  impending 
blow,  which  was  to  annihilate  Dntcli 
dominion  in  Kortli  America.* 

The  profligate  British  monarcli 
resolved  to  rob  the  Dutch  of  all  Nev 
Ketherland,  AVitli  no  more  right 
to  the  domain  than  liad  the  arcli- 
temptur  to  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
eartli,"  but  governed  by  the  ethics 
of  the  mailed  liand — "  might  iiiakei 
right"' — and  that  cannons  are  the 
'■  last  arfiuments  of  kings,"  he  gave 
to  hiii  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  patent  for  the  Dutch  terri- 
jKiiKMiAtt  v.\^  TiKN^wKi.AKit.  j^j.^. — .i  j,[[  j[jg  jamja  and  rivers  from 

the  want  side  of  Connecticut  River 

to  the  ciu-it  side  iif  Delawai'e  Bay."     The  patent  included  Long  Island, 

Staten  Island,  ami  all  the  ndjiu;eiit  islands. 

As  Lord  llij;b  Admiral  of  thelloyal  Navy,  the  duke  at  once  detached 

four  ships-of-war  for  service 

in    asserting    his    claim     by 

force  of  arms,  if    neeessarv. 

The  kiiij:  provided  four  limi- 

dred  and  tifty  regular  soldioi-s  siiiN\TriiK  (ii-  lucnARD  micoi.ui. 

for    the    same    purpose,    and 

intrusted  the  lUHiniiaiid  of  the  expedition  to  ('olon'el  Richard  Kicolls,  a 

Htanch    IJiiyaliKt  and  court  favorite,  who  bad   served  under  the  great 


$^itAci^  hAi-O^^ 


*  Tills  (ii'tii-Ril  I'nivLsiiiiiii]  Ass('iii1>ly  uus  jiri'siiliil  nvcr  by  Ji'ivDiiaij  van  lU'nwelaw. 
iIk'mi-diiiI  imtrcBUi  ninl  <lir(it()r  nf  Hiiis-iiliiinvj-ck,  Xiw  AmntiTdam  wbb  reprFxenled 
by  Cciriii-IU  iSli-i-nwyik,  biir^'iiiiiiisUT.  iiiid  .liu'iib  lliichkcr  ;  l{i;nMc1acrwfck,  by  Jcn-inlu 
vail  KtiuwclaiT  iimi  Diri'k  v;izi  Si-lLi>]luyiLc>.  il.''  wcTctiiry  ;  Fori  Orange  (Albany),  by  Jaa 
Ycrlwi'k  iiml  Ccrrin  v:iti  Slcclitinliorsl  ;  Ltrriii-krli>n.  by  Willluin  Bredcnbcnt  and  Albert 
i'lirm'tis  Wimli'MiLiir  :  :\li<lwi>iit.  hy  Jim  Srryi'k.r  iiiid  Williiim  UiiillianB  ;  Amcrsfoort,  Iq: 
KIIktI  p;ilK.'rlwTi  unit  CoitI  Sti'vvnm'ii  ;  New  Vln-clil,  bv  Diivkl  Jochemnea  and  Comelb 
Uc-<.c'kiii^.ii  ;  llii-wyi'k  iTlusbwickl.  by  J;m  vmi  Cl.rf  iiii.i  Oy.-JK-rt  Tcuniiwen  ;  Wiltwyck, 
by  'riiiiiniis  CIiiiiiiIhts  iitul  (iyslxTl  viui  linbriici-k  ;  Dcrj^-ii,  1iy  Engelbert  SteenhuyaMi 
mv\  lltriiiaiiii Kttuiiiiaii  ;  :iiul  Sluti'H  Is]iiii<l, by  Diivhl  <!<' M<ir<'»(' hdiI  PiCRC  BlUou.  Thi* 
WU-*  IUl'  Ibint  iiiid  liisl  im)]iii1ut  asuonibly  fimvcncil  iit  Xuw  Aiiistcrdain. 
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Marslial  Tnrenne,  and  bore  the  commission  of  governor  o^  the  province 

after  it  should  be  secured  to  the  duke.      Associated  with  Nicolls  were 

Sir  Robert  Carr,  Colonel  George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  as 

royal  commissioners,  instructed 

to    visit    the   several   colonies 

in  New  England  and  demand 

their  assistance  in  reducing  the 

Dutch  to  submission.  i/'v^n  X 

Stuy  vesant  had  been  assured        /  )    ^ — ^ 
by     the     misled     Amsterdam 
Chamber  that  no  danger  need 
be  apprehended  from  the  Brit- 
ish  expedition,  for  it  had  been  ^^^atures  ok  cark  and  cakwr.gut. 

sent  out  to  visit  the  English- 
American  colonies  to  settle  affairs  among  them  and  to  introduce  episco- 
pacy.    Soothed  by  this  assurance,  the  work  of  fortifying  New  Amster- 
dam was  suspended,  vigilance  was  relaxed,  and  the  director-general  went 
up  to  Fort  Orange  at  near  the  close  of  July  to  look  after  affairs  there. 

This  dreamed-of  security  was  suddenly  dispelled.  Early  in  August 
intelligence  came  from  Boston  that  the  expedition  was  actually  on  the 
New  England  coast  on  its  way  to  New  Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant, 
apprised  of  the  fact,  hastened  back  to  his  capital,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  ordered  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  without  exceptions,  to 
labor  every  third  day  in  fortifying  the  city.  A  permanent  guard  was 
organized,  and  a  call  was  made  on  the  provincial  government  for  artillery 
and  ammunition.  Twenty  great  guns  and  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder 
were  immediately  furnished.  But  the  inhabitants  did  not  work  with 
much  enthusiasm  in  preparations  for  defence,  for  English  influence  and 
the  director-general's  temper  and  deportment  had  alienated  the  people, 
and  they  were  indifferent.  Some  of  them  regarded  the  expected 
invaders  as  welcome  friends.  Stuyvesant  had  shorn  himself  of  strength, 
and  when  now,  in  his  extremity,  he  began  to  make  concessions  to  the 
people,  it  was  too  late.  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  him.  Loyal  to 
his  masters  in  Holland,  he  resolved  to  defend  the  city  imtil  the  last,  and 
entreated  the  people  to  sustain  him. 

At  the  close  of  August  the  British  armament  anchored  outside  the 
Narrows — the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam — and  on  Satur- 
day, the  30th,  Nicolls  sent  to  Stuyvesant  a  summons  to  surrender  the 
fort  and  city.  He  also  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  promising 
perfect  security  of  person  and  property  to  all  who  should  submit  to 
"His   Majesty's   Government."     Stuyvesant    immediately    called    his 
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coTiTicil  and  the  burgomasters  to  a  conference  at  the  fort.  He  "would  not 
allow  the  terms  offered  by  Nicolls  to  the  people  to  be  communicated  to 
them.  ''  It  would  not  be  approved  in  Fatherland,"  ho  said,  for  he 
believed  ''  calamitous  consequences"  would  follow  by  making  them  insist 
upon  capitulating.  There  was  also  a  meeting  of  other  city  officers  and 
the  burghers,  at  tlie  City  Hall,  who  determined  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  surprising  the  town,  if  possible,  and  yet  they  leaned  toward 
submission,  seeing  resistance  would  be  in  vain. 

The  Sabbath  passed  by  and  no  answer  was  returned  to  the  summons 
of  Nicolls.  Tlie  people,  uncertain  as  to  what  was  going  on,  became 
mucli  excited.  On  Monday  the  citizens  assembled,  when  the  bui^- 
masteis  explained  to  them  the  terms  offered  by  Nicolls.  This  was  not 
sufficient.  They  demanded  a  sight  of  the  proclamation.  Stuyvesant 
went  in  person  to  the  meeting,  and  told  the  people  that  such  a  course 
would  ''bo  disapproved  in  Fatherland."  They  were  not  satisfied,  and 
clamored  for  a  sight  of  the  proclamation. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Stuyvesant  and  had  joined  the  squadron,  received  from 
Nicolls  a  letter  repeating  his  terms  offered  in  the  proclamation,  and 
authorizing  Winthrop  to  assure  the  Dutch  governor  that  Hollanders, 
citizens  or  merchants,  should  have  equal  privileges  with  the  English  if 
he  would  ([uietly  surrender. 

Winthrop,  under  u  Hag  of  truce,  delivered  this  letter  to  Stuyvesant  out- 
side the  fort  and  urged  him  to  surrender.  The  proud  director-general 
])roniptly  refused,  and  withdrawing  to  the  Council-room  within  he 
opened  and  read  the  letter  before  the  assembled  Council  and  burgo- 
masters. Tliey  urged  Jiim  to  comnjunicate  the  letter  to  the  people,  as 
''  all  which  regarded  the  public  welfare  ought  to  be  made  public." 

The  governor  stoutly  refused  to  yield.  The  Council  and  burgomasters 
as  stoutly  insisted  upon  the  just  measure,  when  the  director-general, 
who  had  fairly  earned  the  title  of  '' Peter  the  Headstrong,.'"  unable  to 
control  his  passions,  tore  the  letter  in  pieces  and  threw  it  upon  the  floor. 
When  the  people  who  were  at  work  on  the  palisades  heard  of  this  scene 
they  dropped  their  implements  and  hastened  to  the  City  Hall.  Thence 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  Stuyvesant  to  demand  the  letter.  In  vain  he 
attempted,  in  person,  to  satisfy  the  burghers  and  urge  them  to  go  on 
with  the  fortification.  They  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  uttered  curaeB 
a<^ainst  his  adnn'nistration. 

''  The  letter  !  the  letter  I"  they  shouted. 

The  governor  stormed.     Tlie  people  shouted  more  vociferously  : 

^^  The  letter  !  the  letter  V' 
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Tlie  burghers  were  on  the  verge  of  open  insurrection.  To  avert  such 
a  calamity,  the  sturdy  old  governor  yielded.  He  allowed  the  fragments 
of  the  torn  letter  to  be  picked  up  from  the  floor  of  the  Council  chamber 
and  a  fair  copy  to  be  made  and  given  to  the  people  ;  and  he  sent  off  in 
silence  that  night,  through  the  dangerous  strait  of  Hell  Gate,  in  a  small 
Dutch  vessel,  a  despatch  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  saying  :  ''  Long 
Island  is  gone  and  lost;  the  capital  cannot  hold  out  long."  This  was 
Stuyvesant's  last  official  despatch  as  Governor  of  New  Ketherland. 

Heceiving  no  reply  from  Stuyvesant,  Nicolls  landed  some  troops  and 
anchored  two  ships-of-war  in  the  channel  between  Fort  Amsterdam  and 
the  Governor's  Island.  Stuyvesant  saw  all  this  from  the  ramparts  of  his 
iort,  but  would  not  yield.  He  knew  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  fort 
and  city,  yet  his  proud  will  would  not  readily  bend.  Yielding  at  length 
to  the  persuasions  of  Dominie  Megopolensis  *  (who  had  led  him  from  the 
ramparts),  he  sent  a  deputation  to  Nicolls  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that,  though  he  felt  bound  to  ''  stand  the  storm,"  he  desired,  if  possible, 
to  arrange  an  accommodation.     Xicolls  curtly  replied  : 

'*  To-morrow  I  will  speak 
with    you    at    Manhattan."  ^  xvio  /7- 

Stuyvesant  as  curtly  replied  :        -^  fa/?^<h^  ^^ff/lei^/^^ 

''  Friends  will  be  welcome        ^  U  0 

if  they   come    in    a  friendlv  bionature  of  joiix  megopolensis. 

manner." 

''  I  shall  come  with  ships  and  soldiers,"  answered  XicoUs.  "  Kaise 
the  white  flag  of  peace  at  the  fort,  and  then  something  may  be  con- 
sidered." 

When  this  imperious  message  became  known  men,  women,  and  cliil- 
dren  flocked  to  the  director-general  beseeching  him  to  submit.  The 
brave  old  soldier  said  :   *'  1  would  much  rather  be  carried  out  dead  ;" 


*  Dr.  John  Megojwlensis,  a  learned  clergj'^man,  was  brouglit  to  Rensselaerwyck  with 
hU  family  from  Holland  at  the  expense  of  the  patroon,  and  employed  there  as  a  clergy- 
man for  six  years,  when  he  went  home.  He  soon  came  back,  became  a  patentee  of  Flat- 
biv^h,  on  Long  Island,  and  organized  a  church  there.  His  jealousy  of  and  intolerant  con- 
duct toward  the  Lutherans  called  an  admonition  from  Holland.  He  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved  by  Stuyvesant,  and  became  the  governor's  most  trusted  adviser  in  public  affairs. 
He  accompanied  Stuyvesant  on  his  expe<lition  against  the  Swedes  in  1655.  His  earnest 
missionary  spirit  causcnl  him  to  form  a  warm  friendship  for  Father  IjC  3Ioyne,  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  bore  communications  to  Xicolls 
from  Stuyvesant,  and  advised  the  surrender  of  the  province  to  the  English.  After  the 
surrender  he  and  the  English  chaplain  preached  alternately  in  the  church  at  the  fort.  He 
preached  on  Long  Island  also.  Dominie  Megopolensis  died  in  New  York,  when  his 
widow  returned  to  Holland. 
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but  when  the  city  authorities,  the  clergy,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  even  his  own  son,  Balthazar,  urged  him  to  yield,  **  Peter 
the  Headstrong,"  who  liad  a  heart  *'  as  big  as  an  ox  and  a  head  that 
would  have  set  adamant  to  scorn,"  consented  to  capitulate. 

On  the  morning  of  September  8th,  1664,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernors of  New  York  led  his  soldiers  from  the  fort  down  Beaver  Lane  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  for  Holland.  An  hour  later  an  English  cor- 
poral's guard  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  raised  over  it  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  James,  in  honor  of 
the  duke.  Nicolls  and  Carr,  with  nearly  two  hundred  soldiers,  then 
entered  the  city,  when  the  burgomasters  duly  proclaimed  the  former  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  province,  which,  with  the  city  of  New  Anister- 
dam,  he  named  ''  New  York"  in  honor  of  the  duke's  first  or  English 


SKSNATUKKS   OF   STUYVKrANT   AND   HIS   SECRKTAUY,    VAN   KUYVEN.* 


title.  The  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Orange  soon  followed,  and 
tlie  name  of  that  post  was  changed  to  "  All)any"  in  honor  of  the  duke's 
second  or  Scotch  title.  Long  Island  was  named  "  Yorkshire,"  ai\d  the 
region  now  known  as  New  Jersey  was  named  *^  Albania."     Very  soon 


*  Coniclis  van  Iluyvcn  was  a|>|)<)inti*(l  i)r()vincial  secretary  in  1653,  and  performed 
excellent  service  for  Governor  Stiiyvesant  for  about  eleven  years.  He  was  employed  in 
diplomacy  at  various  j)oinls  in  the?  province,  on  the  South  Kivcr  and  at  Hartford.  He 
was  one  of  a  conunittee  who  carried  the  letter  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  Colonel 
Nicolls  consent in«^  to  a  surrender  of  the  province  to  the  English.  Above  is  the  signature 
of  Van  Kuyven  si<i:m*d  ofllcially  Im'Iow  that  of  Stuyvestint  to  a  Dutch  document  in  my 
possession,  dated  May,  10(M.  Thc^  dcx'ument  iM'ars  the  w^al  of  New  Nethcrland,  seen  on 
page  27  of  this  volume.  Stuyvesiuit  also  had  an  English  secretary — Qeorge  Baxter — ^for 
a  few  years. 
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every  part  of  New  NetherlanJ  quietly  submitted  to  the  Engliah,  and  so 
passed  away  forever  Dutch  dominion  in  North  America. 

The  government  of  New  Nctherland  under  Dutch  nile  was  little  better 
than  a  caricature  of  tlio  political  system  under  which  the  Dutch  colonists 
had  lived  Iiappily  in  their  native  land.  The  province  during  its  whole 
career  of  forty  years  liad  been  controlled  by  a  close  commercial  corpora- 
tion, whose  chief  aim  was  the  selfish  one  of  pecuniary  profit.  The 
magistrates  sent  to  preside  over  its  public  affairs  were  selected  as  sup- 
posed fit  representatives  of  the  great  monopoly's  aims  and  interests,  and 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  those  in  power,  whose  chief  aim 
IB  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  building  up  of  a  State  on  the  per- 
manent foundations  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The  DutcJi  then  (as  now)  were 
distinguished  for  their  honesty,  integrity,  industry,  tlirift,  and  frugality. 


Tiie  purity  of  tlieir  morals  and  the  decorousness  of  their  manners  were 
always  conspicuous.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  women,  who  were  devoted  wives  and  motliers  and  modest 
maidens.  The  women  were  remarkable  for  their  executive  ability  in 
managing  affairs,  and  their  Iiousekeeping  was  perfect  in  cleanliness  and 
order. 

As  population  and  wealth  increased  at  New  Amsterdam  much  taste 
was  frequently  displayed  in  tlieir  dwellings.  At  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render the  city,  within  the  palisades,  or  below  AVall  Street,  contained 
about  tliree  hundred  houses  and  fully  fifteen  hundred  inliabitants. 

Colonel  Nicolts  described  it  as  "the  best  of  IDs  Majesty's  towns  in 
America."  At  first  the  houses  were  built  of  logs  ;  the  roofs  were 
thatched  with  reeds  and  straw  ;  the  chinmeys  were  made  of  wood,  and 
the  light  of  their  windows  entered  through  oiled  paper.  Finally  the 
thatched  roofs  and  wooden  chimneys  gave  place  to  tiles  and  shingles  and 
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liri<'.k.  T]  1  etter  1  scs  were  I  u  It  of  br  ck  mported  from  Solland, 
until  H  e  enterirs  ^  c  tizens  eetallsleJ  a  bnckyard  on  the  island 
liiiriiii,  tl  c  ad  n     atrat  o    of  St       esant 


Every  iiouse  was  enrroiiiided  hy  a  (garden,  in  wliicli  tlio  chief  vegetable 
cultivated  whm  cabhago,  and  tlie  principal  flowerB  were  tnlips.  The 
lioiirtcs  were  plainly  Imt  Bonietiines  richly  funiishod.  It  is  said  that  the 
fifKt  carpct^ii  Turkey  nijr^ — seen  iii  the  city  belonged  to  Sarali  Oort, 
wife  i){  the  famous  Captain  Xiiid.  ,  The  clean  floors  were  strewn  daily 
with  white  beach  sand  wronifht  into  artistic  forms  by  the  skilful  use  of 
the  hioom,  Jliif^  oaken  chestfi  filled  with  lioiisolioid  linen  of  domestic 
niiinnfactiire  were  seen  in  a  corner  in  every  room,  and  in  another  comer 
a  triangular  eupbuanl  with  a  glass  door,  sometimes,  in  which  were 
diHjiLiycd  shining  pewter  and  other  plates.  The  wealthier  citizens 
Konictimca  liad  china  tea-sets  and  ftulid  silver  tankards,  punch  bowls, 
porringers,  ladles,  anil  Rpoous.  Tea  had  only  lately  found  its  way  to  New 
York,  (rood  horses  were  rare  until  tlioy  began  to  import  them  from 
iNcw  England,  but  their  Kwine  and  cows  were  generally  of  excellent 
ipiiility.  There  were  no  curriage.s  nntil  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 
The  first  hackney  coach  weon  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  was  imported  in 
Klltfi. 

Clocks  and  watches  were  ahmist  imknown.  Time  was  nieasnred  by 
sun-dials  and  honr-glai^ses.  The  habits  of  the  i)eople  were  so  regular 
that  they  did  not  need  ci^Hiks  and  watches.  Tiiey  arose  at  cock-crowing, 
bi-cakfiistcd  at  Bunrisc,  and  dine<l  at  eleven  o'clock.     At  nine  o'clock  in 
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tlie  evening  tliey  all  aaid  tlieir  prayers  and  went  to  bed.  Dinner-parties 
were  unknown,  but  tea-parties  were  frequent.  These  parties  began  at 
tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  winter,  and  ended  at  six  o'clock,  when 
the  participants  went  home  in  time  to  attend  to  the  milking  of  the  cows. 

In  every  house  were  spinning-wheels,  large  and  small,  for  making 
threads  of  wool  and  flax  ;  and  it  was  the  pride  of  every  family  to  have 
an  ample  supply  of  home-made  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  The  women 
knit,  spun,  and  wove,  and  were  steadily  employed.  Nobody  was  idle. 
Nobody  was  anxious  to  gain  wealth.  A  man  worth  $1000  was  regarded 
as  rich.  All  practised  thrift  and  frugality.  Books  wore  rare  luxuries, 
and  in  most  houses  the  Bible  and  prayer-book  constituted  the  stock  of 
literature.  The  weekly  discourses  of  the  clergymen  eatisfiod  their  intel- 
lectoal  wants,  while  their  own  hands,  industriously  employed,  satisfied 
all  their  physical  necessities.  Utility  was  as  plainly  stamped  upon  all 
their  labors  as  is  the  maker's  name  upon  silver  spoons.  Yet  they  were 
a.  cheerful  people,  and  enjoyed  rollicking  fun  during  hours  of  leisure  and 
social  intercourse.  These  were  tlie  '*  good 
old  days"  in  the  city  of  New  York- 
days  of  simplicity,  comparative  inno- 
cence and  positive  ignorance,  wlien  the 
commonalty  no  more  suspected  the  earth 
of  the  caper  of  turning  over  like  a  ball 
of  yam  every  day  tlian  Stuyvesant  did 
the  Puritans  of  candor  and"  honesty. 

"  The  pioneers  of  New  York,"  says 
Erodhead,  "  left  their  impress  deeply 
upon  the  State.  Far-reaching  com- 
merce, which  had  made  old  Amsterdam 
the   Tyre   of   the   seventeenth   century, 

early  provoked  the  envy  of  the  colonial  neighbors  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  the  end  made  lier  the  emporium  of  the  Western  world.  .  .  . 
Cherished  birthdays  yet  recall  the  memories  of  the  genial  anniversaries 
of  the  Fatherland  ;  and  year  by  year  the  people  are  invited  to  render 
thanks  to  their  God,  as  their  fathers  were  invited,  long  before  Man- 
hattan was  known,  and  while  New  England  was  yet  a  desert.  These 
forefathers  humbly  worshipped  the  King  of  kings,  while  they  fearlessly 
rejected  the  kings  of  men. 

"  The  emigrants  who  first  explored  tlie  coasts  and  reclaimed  the  soil 
of  New  Netherland,  and  bore  the  flag  of  Holland  to  the  wigwam  of  the 
Iroquois,  were  generally  bluff,  plain-spoken,  earnest,  yet  unpreeumptaous 
men,  who  spontaneously  left  their  native  land  to  better  their  condition 
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and  bind  another  province  to  the  United  Netherlands.  They  brought 
over  with  them  the  liberal  ideas  and  honest  maxims  and  homely  virtues 
of  their  country.  They  introduced  their  church  and  their  schools,  their 
dominies  and  their  school-masters.  They  carried  along  with  them  their 
huge  clasped  Bibles,  and  left  them  heirlooms  in  their  families.  .  .  . 
The  Dutch  province  always  had  both  popular  freedom  and  pubb'c  spirit 
enough  to  attract  wuthin  its  borders  voluntary  immigrants  from  the 
neighboring  British  colonies.  If  the  Fatherland  gave  an  asylum  to  self- 
exiled  Puritans  of  England,  New  Netherland  as  liberally  sheltered 
refugees  from  the  intolerant  governments  on  her  eastern  frontier.  .  .  . 
Without  underrating  others,  it  may  confidently  be  claimed  that  to  no 
nation  in  tlie  world  is  the  Republic  of  the  West  more  indebted  than  to 
the  United  Provinces  for  the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  States  ;  for  noble 
principles  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  for  magnanimous  sentiments  of 
religious  toleration  ;  for  characteristic  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of 
oppression  ;  for  liberal  doctrines  in  trade  and  commerce  ;  for  illustrious 
patterns  of  private  integrity  and  public  virtue,  and  for  generous  and 
timely  aid  in  tlie  establishment  of  independence.  Nowhere  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  any  be  foimd  excelling  in  honesty, 
industry,  courtesy,  or  accomplishments  the  posterity  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  in  New  Netherland."  * 

Upon  such  a  foundation — a  people  who  made  the  hearth-stone  the  test 
of  citizenship,  and  demanded  residence  and  loyalty  as  the  only  guarantee 
of  faithfulness  as  citizens — and  a  happy  mixture,  in  time,  of  various 
nationalities  and  theological  ideas,  has  been  reared  the  grand  superstruc- 
ture of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  of 
the  loss  of  New  Netherland  from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  Stuy- 
vesant.  They  declared  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  well,  and  asked 
the  States- General  to  disapprove  the  ''  scandjilous  surrender"  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  sturdy  old  Frieslandcr  made  serious  counter-charges 
of  remissness  in  duty  against  the  company,  and  sustained  them  by  sworn 
testimony  taken  at  New  York.  He  went  to  Holland  in  1665  and  urged 
the  States- General  to  make  a  S2)eedy  decision  of  his  case.  There  was 
delay.  The  dispute  was  finally  ended  in  1007  by  the  peace  between 
Holland  and  England,  concluded  at  Breda.  Then  Stuyvesant  returned 
to  America,  Avhere  he  w^as  cordially  welcomed  by  his  old  friends,  and 
kindly  received  by  liis  political  enemies,  who  had  already  learned  from 
experience  that  he  was  not  a  worse  governor  than  the  duke  had  sent 


♦  Brodhcad's  Ilintory  of  the  State  of  Mw  York,  i.  747. 
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them.  He  retired  to  his  houwerie  or  farm  on  the  East  River,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  There  he  died  in  1682,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  Under  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Mark  his  mortal 
remains  repose.  In  the  northern  wall  of  that  venerable  fane  may  be 
seen  a  free-stone  slab  on  which  is  engraved  a  memorial  inscription. 

With  all  his  faults,  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  a  grand  man  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Obedient  to  every  behest  of  duty  and  conscience ; 
zealous  in  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  people  and 
country  ;  lion-hearted  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right 
and  just  ;  with  unswerving  loyalty  to  religious  and  political  creeds,  in 
his  day,  and  viewing  with  supreme  contempt  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
most  despicable  of  the  British  monarchs  toward  his  unsuspecting  ally, 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  degradation  to  yield  an  iota  to  the  demands  of  the 
royal  robber,  who  was  incapable  of  exercising  any  truly  noble  aspiration 
or  truly  generous  impulse. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


TiiK  surrender  of  Now  Netherland  to  the  Englisli  being  accompliehed, 
a  new  provincial  government  for  New  York  waa  organized  nnder  Colonel 
Nicolls  as  cliief  magistrate.  Matthias  Xieolls  was  made  secretary  of 
the  province.  The  governor  chose  for  liis  Council,  Robert  Needham, 
Thomas  Delavall,  Secretary  Nicolls,  Thomas  Topping,  and  William 
Wells.  ^Ir.  Delavall  was  made  collector  and  receiver- general  of  New 
York.  The  Dutch  municipal  officers  of  New  Amsterdam  were  retained. 
,V  few  days  after  the  surrender  the  burgomasters  wrote  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  giving  an  account  of 
tlie  event,  and  adding;  "  Since  we  are  no 
longer  to  de]>end  upon  your  honors'  prom- 
ises or  protection,  we,  with  all  the  poor,  sor- 
rowing, and  abandoned  commonalty,  must 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  Almighty  God,  not 
douhting  but  IIo  will  stand  by  us  in  this 
sorely  afflicting  conn' unction." 

A  harmonions  arrangement  waa  made  for 
divine  worship  in  Xcw  York.  The  Dutch 
church  in  the  fort  was  the  only  fane  in  the 
city  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and  it  was  cor- 
dially agreed  that  after  the  Dutch  morning 
ser\iee  on  the  Sabbath  the  English  chaplain 
should  read  the  English  Episcopal  service 
to  the  governor  and  the  garrison.  Upon 
this  footing  the  English  Episcopal  Church 

" "■        and    the   Dutch    Church    in    New    York 

remained  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  dreams  of  freedom  under  British  rule  in  New  York  were  never 
realized  hy  the  Dutch.     They  soon  found  that  a  change  of  masters  did 
not  increase  their  prosperity  or  happiness.     "  Fresh  names  and  laws  did 

*  ItiirkeHiiys  (lie  Dukf  fif  York  wasdircctcil.liy  a  royiil  warrant  issued  in  16G2,  tousea 
HPiil.  lU'HiiPiilcil  n\«>vv.  wliioh  bore  Ihe  royal  arms  of  llic  Stuarts  qiiarlcrpd  with  those  of 
Fnuicfi  and  Kn^lunil.  It  was  n.scd  wi  llm  first  seal  of  Ihi;  province  of  New  York  under 
the  Knsllsh.  It  vrna  Iwlh  i)cndniil  and  Incumbent.  Tlic  cngrnving  represents  a  pendant 
Btul  altaclied  to  llie  first  cUarter  of  (lie  city  of  Albany,  1080. 
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not  secure  fresh  liberties.  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  York,  and 
Orange  to  Albany  ;  but  these  changes  only  commemorated  the  titles  of 
a  conqueror.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  that  conqueror  allowed 
for  a  brief  period  to  the  people  of  New  York  even  that  faint  degree  of 
representative  government  which  they  had  enjoyed  when  the  tri-colored 
ensiorn  of  Holland  was  hauled  down  from  the  flaor-staff  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam.  New  Netherland  exchanged  Stuy  vesant  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  a  republican  sovereignty  for  Nicolls  and  a  royal  proprietor 
and  a  hereditary  king.  The  province  was  not  represented  in  Parliament ; 
nor  could  the  voice  of  the  people  reach  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Westminster  as  readily  as  it  had  reached  the  chambers  of  the  Binnenhof 
at  the  Hague."  * 

Governor  Nicolls  required  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  numbered  about 
two  thirds  of  the  population  of  New  Netherland,  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  monarch.  The  king  having  authorized  the 
duke  to  make  laws  for  the  colony,  the  latter  empowered  Governor 
Nicolls  and  his  Council  to  do  so  without  the  concurrence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  code  so  prepared,  and  known  as  ''  The  Duke's 
Laws,"  was  promulgated  in  the  spring  of  1065.f 

In  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Dutch,  Nicolls  allowed  the  munic- 
ipal government  of  the  city  to  continue  in  the  form  in  which  he  found 
it.  When,  in  February,  1G65,  the  terms  of  the  municipal  officers 
expired,  they  were  allowed,  as  usual,  to  nominate  their  successors.  They 
chose  Oloff  Stevens  van  Cortlandt,  burgomaster ;  Timothy  Gabry, 
Johannes  van  Bnigh,  Johannes  de  Peyster,;}:  Jacob  Kip,  and  Jacques 
Coosseau,  aldermen  ;  and  Allard  Anthony,  sheriff. 

A  little  later  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  changed  so 
as  to  make  it  more  ''  conformable  to  the  English."  The  governor 
selected  Thomas  Willett,  Stuyvesant's  wise  counsellor  in  diplomacy,  and 
then  a  resident  of  New  Plymouth,  to  be  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York. 

*  Brodhead's  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ii.  44. 

t  There  was  only  a  pretence  of  consultation  with  roprescntiitiv^s  of  the  ixjoplc  in  the 
oonstruction  of  these  laws.  A  meeting  of  thirty-four  delegates  wus  held  at  Hempstead, 
on  the  call  of  Governor  XicolLs,  who  laid  before  them  the  laws  he  had  caused  to  Ixi  com- 
piled from  those  of  New  England  ;  but  when  the  delegates  proposed  any  amendments 
they  found  that  they  had  been  assembled  merel}^  to  accept  laws  whidi  had  been  i)repared 
for  them.  They  had  merely  exchanged  the  despotism  of  Stuyvesant  for  English  des- 
potism. 

X  Johannes  de  Peyster  was  the  first  of  his  name  who  came  to  New  Xetherland.  lie 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  became  active  in  public  affairs,  lie  was  chosen  burgomaster 
in  1673,  while  the  Dutch  had  t<?mporary  possession  of  the  province,  and  afterward  suffered 
much  from  the  petty  tyranny  of  Governor  Andros.  lie  was  the  ancestor  of  the  De  Peyst<?r 
family  in  America,  some  of  whom  have  Ix^en  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
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One  hundred  and  forty-two  yeare  afterward  (1807)  Marions  "Willett,  his 
great-great-grandsoii,  was  mayor  of  that  city,  tlien  freed  from  British 
rule.     It  was  in  May,  lBfJ5,  that  the  first  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen 


for  the  city  of  New  Tork  were  appointed.  Three  of  them  were  English- 
men— Willett,  Dclavall,  and  Lawrence — and  four  of  them  were  Hol- 
landers— Van  Cortlandt,  Van  Bnigh,  Van  liuyven  (former  secretary  of 
Stnyve8ant),-and  Anthony. 

AVar  between  Holland  and  Great  Britain  broke  out  again  early  in 
l(i0.5.  The  Dutch  had  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  domination 
of  the  English.  The  Status-General  authorized  tlie  Dutch  "West  India 
Company  to  "  attack,  conquer,  and  ruin  the  English,  both  in  and  out  of 
Europe,  on  land  and  water."  The  conflict  raged  chiefly  on  the  ocean, 
and  WHS  tonninated  by  a  treaty  at  Breda  at  the  close  of  June,  1667, 
when  New  Netherland  was  formally  given  up 
to  Great  Britain. 

Jleanwliile  two  royalist  favorites — Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret — had  per- 
suaded the  duke  to  conx'ey  to  them  a  part  of 
the  magnificent  domain  in  America,  which 
was  not  yet  in  his  possession,  for  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  seize  it  was  still  (June,  1664) 
out  upon  the  ocean.  These  favorites  had  been 
prompted  to  ask  this  grant  by  the  "  neurper" 
Scott — "born  to  work  mischief" — for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  duke,  who  had  re- 
fused to  let  him  have  Long  Island.  The  duke 
conveyed  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  territory 
between  the  Hudson  Iliverand  the  Delaware  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret, 
and  in  memory  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  imland  of  Jersej'  by  the  lat- 
ter, he  named  the  domain  in  the  charter  Nova  C;esarea,  or  New  Jersey. 
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sr 


Bichard  Nicolls  *  governed  New  York  jndieiously  and  wisely  for 
about  four  years,  when  he  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
hia  appointed  successor,  Francis  Ix>velace.  The  latter  had  visited  Long 
Island  in  1652  under  a  pass  from  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and 
passed  thence  into  Virginia. 
He  was  a  phlegmatic,  indolent, 
and  good-natured  man,  and  of 
a  mild  and  generouo  disposition, 
his  weakness  causing  him  oc- 
casionally to  exerciBc  petty 
tyranny.  He  was  unfitted  to 
encounter  great  storms,  yet  lis, 
showed  considerable  energy  in 
dealing  with  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  New  York  durmg  his  ad 
ministration. 

One  of  Lovelace's  wisest 
counsellors  and  the  most  inilii 
cntial  man  in  the  proMuce  at 
that  time  was  Cornells  Steen 
wyck,+  a  wealthy  citizen,  and 
who  held  the  office  of  mayor 
for  three  years  dnring  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lovelace.  Tt  was  at  his  large  storehouse  that  the  ctirpo- 
ration  gave  a  banquet  to  Govenior  Nicolls  ou  his  retirement  from  office. 


•  Nicolla  was  boni  in  Bedfonlnhirc  in  1624,  tlie  son  of  a  London  burrislcr.  lie  was  a 
desceadtint  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  At  the  hraiiking  out  of  Ibe  civil  wtir  Uc  joinc-d  lh(;  ruyul 
forces,  leaving  college  for  the  purpU!«c,  aud  xoon  obtiiined  eommand  of  a  troop  of  honii'. 
As  aa  atlneM  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after  the  deulli  of  Charles,  he  Hfrved  In  FruncL',  first 
under  Harslial  Turenne,  and  then  under  the  Printre  of  Condfi.  Aflcr  the  Itestorution  ho 
returned  to  England,  found  employment  at  courl,  iK-eiiini;  a  fiLvoritc.  and  ivas  made  the 
duke'H  deputy  governor  of  Suw  York,     lie  redinied  to  Kngluiid  in  1668. 

t  ComeliB  Sleenwyck  emigrated  lo  Xiw  Ncllierland  from  Hanrlcm,  Holland.  lie  wa« 
a  merchant,  who  arrived  at  New  Amstenlani  jiliout  1652,  and  engnjwl  in  tnide,  prineijudly 
in  tobacco  for  the  European  market.  He  was  ratnl  among  the  niiiitt  wealthy  ritizens  in 
1655.  In  16S8  he  married  Margart-tta  de  Riemer,  dougliler  of  a  widow  who  condiieted  a. 
amall  mercantile  establishment  in  New  .VnisU'rdam.  The  wi'.liiw  wait  marriiil  the  next 
year  to  Dominie  Drissius,  the  Dutch  clerKyman  of  New  AnistenlaTn.  Sle<'nwyek  liad  a 
fine  residence  on  the  «outh-west  corner  of  (present)  Whitehidl  aud  Bridge  streelx.  lie 
wtB  a  very  active  man  in  public  affair!"  as  hurgoniasier,  delegati'  to  (he  General  Assembly, 
and  colleague  of  De  Ruyven  in  carrying  Stuyvesanl's  letters  lu  Nicolls,  and  in  the  husi- 
uem  of  surrender. 
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Lovelace  Iield  friendly  intercouree  with  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  when,  in  16(3,  there  was  war  again  between  Holland  and  Great 
Britain,  and  a  Diitcli  squadron  appeared  before  his  capital  in  Atiguet,  he 
was  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticnt.  "With 
disaffection  to  Iiis  government  he  was  always  impatient ;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  in  the  territory  of  "  New  Sweden,"  on  the  Delaware,  and 
also  on  Long  Island,  showed  a  rebellious  spirit,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Swede,  levied  heavy  taxes  upon  them,  and  told  them  that  they  sliould  have 
no  liberty  for  any  other  thonglit  than  how  they  should  pay  their  assessments. 
At  the  close  of  July,  lfi73,  a  Dutcli  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admirals  Everfsen  and  Binckes,  twenty-tliree  vessels  in  all,  including 
numerous  prizes,  and  hearing  six  Inmdred  land  troops,  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook,  and  soon  anchored  above  the  Narrows  in  sight  of  New  York. 
The  admirals  sent  a  summons  to  tlie  commander  of  the  fort  there  to  sur- 
render. Tho  English  were  taken  by  surprise.  Captain  John  Manning, 
wlio  was  in  connnand  of  tho  fort,  sent  a  messenger  to  Governor  Lovelace 
in  Connecticut,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  volunteers,  and  sent  to  the 
nearest  towns  on  Long  Island  for  re-enforcements.  None  came.  The 
Dutch  in  tlie  city  showed  signs  of 
serious  disaffection.  The  call  for 
volunteers  was  little  heeded.  Few 
appeared,  and  those  who  did  re- 
spond came  as  enemies  instead  of 
friends,  and  spiked  the  cannon 
parked  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
In  this  extremity  Manning  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Dutch  commander 
to  incjuiro  why  he  had  come  "  in 
such  a  hostile  manner  to  disturb 
Ilis  Majesty's  subjects." 

"We  have  come,"  he  replied, 
"to  take   what   is   our   own,   and 
..,..,, .  . , ,  our  own  we  will  have." 

Manning  tried  to  gain  time  by 
procrastination.  The  war -ships 
floated  up  with  the  tide  within  nmsket-shot  of  the  fort  without  firing  a 
gun.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  ships  fired  broadsides  and  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  the  garrison,  Tlie  fort  returned  tlie  fire,  and  shot  the 
flag-ship  "  through  and  through."  Then  six  hundred  men  were  landed, 
when  about  four  hundred  armed  burghers  encouraged  their  countrymen 
to  storm  the  fort. 
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Perceiving  resistance  under  tlie  circumstances  to  be  useless,  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  over  the  fort,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  out  to  meet 
the  advancing  storming  party  at  near  sunset.  A  capitulation  was  soon 
eflfected,  when  the  fort  and  garrison  were  surrendered  with  the  honors 
of  war.  The  Dutch  soldiers  marched  into  the  fort  and  the  English 
soldiers  marched  out  of  it  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  and 
grounded  their  arms.  Then  the  English  garrison  was  ordered  back,  and 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  in  the  church  within  tlie  fort.  The  tri- 
colored  banner  of  the  Dutch  Republic  took  its  old  place  on  the  flag-staff 
of  the  fort,  and  the  heart  of  Stuyvesant,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  event, 
was  filled  with  joy.  New  Amsterdam  had  been  snatched  from  the 
Dutch  by  an  English  robber,  who  came  stealthily  w^hilc  Holland  and 
Great  Britain  were  at  peace.  New  York  had  been  honorably  taken  by 
a  Dutch  squadron — an  open  enemy — engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  name  of  New  Netherland  was  now  restored  to  the  reconquered 
territory.  It  then  had  three  chief  towns,  thirty  villages,  and  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  Dutch  inhabitants.  Fort  James  was  renamed 
Fort  William  Henry  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Captain 
Anthony  Colve*  was  chosen  to  be  governor-general  of  the  province,  his 
commission  defining  it  as  extending  from  *'  fifteen  miles  soutli  of  Cape 
Hinlopen  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and  Shelter  Island  ;"  on  the 
main  north  from  Greenwich  as  defined  in  lc)50,  and  including  ''  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  all  intermediate  territory  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  York." 

The  name  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  changed  to  New  Orange, 
and  Albany  to  "Willemstadt.  The  municipal  government  was  re-estab- 
lished after  the  Dutch  pattern.  Anthony  de  Milt  was  appointed  schout^ 
Johannes  van  Brugh,  Johannes  de  Peyster,  and  ^Egidius  Luyck  were 
chosen  burgomasters,  and  William  Beeckman,  Jeronimus  Ebbing, 
Jacob  Kip,  Laurens  van  der  Spiegel,  and  Gelyn  Yer  Planck  were 
made  schepens.^     Evertsen  and  Binckes  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 


*  Colve  was  **  a  man  of  resolute  spirit,  and  passionate,"  whoso  ar])itrary  nature  had 
not  been  improved  by  military  training.  When  made  governor,  he  sought  to  magnify 
the  office  by  setting  up  a  coach  drawn  by  three  horses.  He  ruled  with  energy  and  some- 
times with  severity.  When  an  English  force  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  province  to 
English  rule,  provided  by  treaty,  and  Edmond  Andros  claimed  the  right  to  take  the  seat  of 
Colve,  the  latter  yielded  to  the  inevitable  with  grace.  lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  present  to 
Andros  his  coach  and  three  horses.    After  the  formal  surrender  Colve  returned  to  Holland. 

t  After  the  recovery  of  New  York  by  the  English  Captain  Manning  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial  on  a  charge  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
have  his  sword  broken  over  his  head  by  the  executioner  in  front  of  tlu;  City  Hall,  and 
forever  incapacitated  to  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  in  the  gift  of  the  crow^n.  Gov- 
ernor Lovelace  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  his  estates  were  conliscated  and  given  to 
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the  seizure  of  all  property  and  debts  belonging  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  or  their  subjects,  and  urging  every  person  to  report  such 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  Nicholas  Bayard.  De 
Ruyven,  who  had  been  made  the  receiver  of  the  duke's  revenue, 
although  an  old  Dutchman,  was  required  to  give  a  strict  account. 

The  swift  reconquest  of  New  York  startled  the  other  English  colonies 
in  America,  and  some  of  them  prepared  for  war.  Connecticut  foolishly 
talked  of  an  offensive  war.  Colve  was  wide  awake,  and  watched  current 
events  around  him  with  great  vigilance.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Frenchmen  and  barbarians  on  the  north  ;  watched  every 
hostile  indication  on  the  east,  and  compelled  hesitating  boroughs  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Westchester  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  made  strong  the  fortifications  of  New  York, 
planting  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  cannons  around  the  city 
and  on  the  fort. 

The  triumph  of  the  Dutch  was  of  short  duration.  The  reconquest 
was  an  accident,  not  the  result  of  a  preconceived  plan.  The  happy 
dreams  of  a  Belgic  empire  in  America  were,  in  a  few  months,  suddenly 
dispelled,  for  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Westminster  (London)  early  in  1G74 
ended  the  war,  and  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  restitution,  New 
Netherland  was  restored  to  the  British  crown,  and  remained  thereafter  a 
British  province  until  the  war  for  independence  in  1775-83.  Doubts 
having  arisen  respecting  the  eflfects  of  these  political  changes  upon  the 
duke's  title  to  his  American  possessions,  the  king  confirmed  it  by  issuing 
a  new  charter  in  June,  1674. 

Meanwhile  France  had  been  endeavoring  to  establish  and  extend  her 
dominion  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  especially  Ontario.  The 
strong  right  arm  of  her  power  in  this  work  was  composed  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, who  carried  the  lilies  of  France  wherever  they  displayed  the 
emblems  of  Christianity.  French  soldiers  followed  in  the  path  of  these 
missionaries.  Wars  between  tlie  French  and  barbarians  within  the 
domain  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  alliances,  had  taken  place. 
In  the  hearing  of  the  barbaric  tribes  the  imposing  ritual  service  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  read  and  chanted  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years. 

At  the  period  of  the  political  changes  in  New  York  here  mentioned, 
the  Jesuits  were  active  among  the  Iroquois.     They  had  established  a  sort 


tlie  Duke  of  York.  Admiral  Evertsen,  tlio  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces  that  retook 
New  Netherland,  assisted  in  conveying  the  forces  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
England  in  1688. 
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uon  among  the  Mohawks  at  Caugfanawaga,  on  the 

!ohawk  Biver,  in  (present)  Fnlton  County,  and  were 

;  concerts  among  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas. 

$rt  with  the  missionaries,  for  State  purposes,  was  the 

eral  of  Canada,  Count  Louis  Frontenac.     Learning 

■ly  in  1673  that  the  Iroquois  were  not  well  disposed 

he  made  a  pompous  visit  to  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 

did  a  conference  with  delegates  from  the  Five  Nations, 

;ed  to  meet  him.     The  object  of  the  conference  was 

3arians  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of  Canada.     With 

ly  painted,  each  carrying  sixteen  men  and  a  small 

ccompanied  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes  and 

ho  ascended  the  St  Lawrence.     The  conference  was 

Kingston.     It  was  exceedingly  friendly.     The  count 

the  Iroquois  sachems  and  chiefs  to  consent  to  allow 

n  the  French  language.     He  called  the  Five  Nations 

d  in  every  way  tried  to  win  their  supremo  affection  for 

he  was  unsuccessful ;  he  only  won  their  friendly  feel- 

&rd  for  the  missionaries 

!  did  not  weaken  in  the 

Ir    attachment    to    the 

)egnn  a  fort — the  af ter- 
1;  Frontenac  of  history      sionaturk  of  edmond  andrcw. 
erence  was  held,  when, 

rrison  in  the  fort,  he  returned  to  Montreal.     The  great 

XIV.,  Colbert,  sent  word  to  Frontenac  that  he  had 

e  Dutch  at  Manhattan  and   Orange,   and  instead   of 

itant  discoveries,   to  build  up  towns  and  villages  in 

lest  of  Now  York  by  the  English  the  important  question 
ill  be  sent  to  govern  the  province  ?'*  Nicolls  was  dead, 
IS  incompetent.  The  king  coinniissionod  Sir  Edmoiul 
of  dragoons,  who  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  to 

Iros  was  born  in  London  in  1637.  His  family  \vi*n*  distinpiislKMl  on 
■y.  After  serving  jls  Governor  of  New  York  from  1G74  to  lf>H4  In- 
1.  and  entered  the  service  of  his  king  at  the  ])alae('.  ApiM)int«Ml 
igland,  Xew  York,  and  New  Jersey  in  16H8,  he  exercised  arbitrary 
^lution  dethrone*!  his  master.  King  James  II..  that  year,  when  Iw 
to  England.  In  1692  Andros  was  mach'  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
8.     lu  1704  he  was  created  Governor  of  Guerusev,  and  dird  at  AV(>it- 
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fill  that  station.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  royal  household  ;  was 
a  favorite  of  the  king  and  the  duke  ;  a  good  French  and  Dutch  scholar  ; 
a  thorough  royalist  ;  an  obedient  servant  of  his  superiors,  and  was  well 
fitted  to  perform  the  part  which  his  masters  appointed  him  to  play.  His 
private  character  was  without  blemish,  and  the  evil  things  spoken  of  him 
relate  to  his  public  career.  This  man  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
American  history  for  a  few  years. 

Andros  received  the  government  of  Xew  York  from  Colve  in  October, 
1674.  With  all  their  political  disabilities  under  him,  the  people  of  that 
province  prospered  and  were  comparatively  happy.  Luxury  had  not 
corrupted  their  tastes,  and  their  wants  were  few.  A  man  worth  three 
thousand  dollars  was  considered  rich  ;  the  possessor  of  five  thousand 
dollars  was  considered  opulent.  There  was  almost  a  dead  level  of 
equality  in  society.  Beggars  were  unknown.  '^  Ministers  were  few, 
but  religions  many,"  and  out  of  matters  of  faith  grew  many  contro- 
versies. There  seemed  little  reason  for  the  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  the  domain  to  be  unhappy  ;  but  the  divine  instinct  of  freedom,  which 
demanded  a  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self-government,  made  many 
of  them  discontented  and  in  some  places  mutinous.  The  career  of 
Andros  in  America  outside  of  New  York  was  more  striking — more 
dramatic  than  within  that  domain. 

Andros  in  his  zeal  exceeded  his  master  s  instructions,  and  verv  soon 
he  acquired  the  just  title  of  ''tyrant.*"  The  duke,  his  master,  was  a 
strange  compound  of  wickedness  and  goodness,  slow  to  perceive  right 
from  wrong,  and  seldom  seeing  truth  in  its  ])urity.  Bancroft  says  of 
him  :  ^'  A  libertine  without  love,  a  devotee  without  spirituality,  an 
advocate  of  toleration  without  a  sense  of  the  natural  right  to  freedom  of 
conscience — to  him  the  muscular  force  prevailed  over  the  intellectual. 
He  was  not  bloodthirsty  ;  but  to  a  narrow  mind  fear  seems  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  government,  and  he  propped  his  throne  [when 
he  became  king]  with  the  block  and  gallows.  He  floated  between  the 
sensuality  of  indulgence  and  the  sensuality  of  superstition,  hazarding 
heaven  for  an  ugly  mistress,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  abbots  and  nuns, 
winning  it  back  again  by  pricking  his  flesh  with  sharp  points  of  iron  and 
eating  no  meat  on  Saturdays."  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said  well 
that  "  Charles  would  not  and  James  could  not  see." 

One  of  the  first  of  the  acts  of  petty  tyranny  of  Andros  was  the  im- 
prisonment of  leading  citizens  of  New  York — Steenwyck,  Yan  Brngh, 
J)e  Peyster,  Bayard,  Luyck,  Beeckman,  Kip,  and  De  Milt — on  a  charge 
of  "disturbing  the  government  and  endeavoring  a  rebellion."  Their 
oiience  consisted  in  an  expressed  desire  not  to  take  an  unconditional  oath 
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of  allegiance  to  Charles  Stuart,  and  petitioning  the  governor  for  leave  to 
sell  their  estates  and  to  remove  elsewhere. 

Andros  proceeded  to  enforce  jurisdiction  over  every  foot  of  territory 
included  in  the  duke's  charter  of  1664 — Pemaquid,  in  Maine,  the  islands 
of  Martha's  (Martin's)  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  and  disputed  domains 
on  the  Delaware.  He  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  authorities  of  Connecticut  disputed 
the  claim,  and  Andros  denounced  their  action  as  ''  rebellion  against  the 
duke." 

Finding  the  French  were  tampering  with  the  Iroquois,  Andros  went 
to  Albany,  regulated  some  affairs  at  Schenectady,  and  penetrated  the 
Mohawk  Valley  a  hundred  miles  beyond.  On  his  return  to  Albany  he 
received  solemn  assurances  of  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
then  he  organized  the  first  "  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs." 
This  was  a  most  important  measure,  and  its  operations  were  salutary  for 
a  hundred  years.  He  appointed  as  its  secretary  Robert  Livingston,  then 
town  clerk  of  Albany,  a  shrewd  Scotchman  who  had  lately  come  over 
from  Rotterdam,  and  who  afterward  became  prominent  in  colonial  affairs. 
The  Five  Nations  gave  Andros  the  name  of  ^'  Corlear,"  in  memory  of 
their  good  friend,  Arendt  van  Curler  or  Corlear,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  commissary  of  Rensselaer wyck,  and  who  was  drowned  in 
Lake  Champlain. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  King  Philip's  War  *  broke  out  and  spread 
great  alarm  throughout  New  England.  Andros  sympathized  with  his 
countrymen  in  their  distress,  but  could  not  spare  a  military  force  to  aid 
them  ;  but  he  sent  six  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  the  Rhode  Islanders  (who 
were  excluded  from  the  New  England  Confederacy),  and  invited  any  of 
them  who  should  be  driven  out  by  the  Indians  to  come  to  New  York 
and  be  welcomed  as  guests.  There  was  no  good  feeling  between  the 
**  United  Colonies  of  New  England  "  (see  p.  58)  and  Andros. 


*  Massasoit,  the  warm  friend  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  at  New  Plymouth,  had  two 
sons,  called  respectively  by  the  English,  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  former  was  the 
elder,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  sachem.  Perceiving  that  the  English  were  undoubtedly 
determined  to  deprive  him  of  his  domain,  he  listened  favorably  to  the  counsels  of  his  hot 
young  braves,  and  began  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  the  white  intruders.  At  his 
seat  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  he  planned  a  federation  of  all  the  New  England 
tribes  for  that  purpose.  Exasperated  by  an  untoward  occurrence,  he  suddenly  struck 
the  first  blow  thirty  miles  from  New  Plymouth,  and  for  about  a  year  he  spread  terror 
and  desolation  far  and  wide.  Finally  he  was  killed  in  a  hiding-place  by  another  Indian. 
His  wife  and  little  son  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  Christians  of  Massachusetts  delib- 
erated whether  to  kill  or  sell  into  slavery  to  fellow-Christians  in  Barbadoes  this  innocent 
pagan  boy.     The  latter  measure  was  the  most  j^^ofitabk,  and  it  was  adopted. 
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Late  in  1077  Andros  went  to  England  to  look  after  his  private  affairs, 
leaving  Anthony  Brockholls  *  in  charge  of  the  government  of  New 
York.  Brockholls  administered  public  affairs  wisely  for  a  few  months. 
Meanwhile  the  governor  had  been  knighted  by  King  Charles,  and  he 
returned  to  Xew  York  Sir  Edmond  Andros.  During  his  absence  a  royal 
marriage  had  taken  place  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
destinies  of  New  York — nay,  of  the  world.  It  was  the  marriage  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Protestants 
of  Europe,  to  his  cousin  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
duke  was  a  lloman  Catholic  by  conviction,  and  the  marriage  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 

The  duke,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  had 
given  Andros  sufficient  authority  to  allow  him  to  annoy  these  proprietors 
and  the  settlers  in  their  domain.  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  to  English 
''  Friends"  or  Quakers,  and  Carteret  consented  to  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory into  East  and  West  Jersey,     lie  held  East  Jersey.     The  proprietors 

of  West  Jersey,  making  liberal 
concessions  to  settlers,  soon  at- 
tracted a  numerous  population  to 
that  region.  But  Andros  was  a 
^  0  ^-^  chronic  disturber.     He  caused  the 

'^  ^o  _._      ^  duke  to  claim   the   right   to  rule 

all   New  Jersey,  and  Andros  at- 
tempted to  exercise  it.    A  judicial 
siuNATiRK  OF  Sill  .loiiN  HKUKKLKY  AM)       dccisiou  soou  frccd   it   absolutcly 

S.U    C.KOIU.K    TAHTKUKT.  f^^^,^    ^^^^    j^^j^^,^  ^TStVoX,    aud     ktO 

in  1081  the  first  Representative 
Assembly  met  at  Suleiu,  in  West  Jersey,  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws. 
East  .lei*sey  was  also  sold  to  Quakei's,  and  numerous  settlers  came  there 
also. 

^[eanwhilo  William  Penn,  an  Eni^lish  Cjuaker,  son  of  Admiral  Penn 
(who  was  a  friend  of  the  king  and  the  duke),  had  become  a  proprietor  of 
West  Jersey,  having  obtained  from  Charles  a  grant  of  a  domain  (March, 
lOSn  including  **  thnv  degrees  of  latitude  and  five  degrees  of  longitude,^' 
west  of  the  Delawan*  Uiver,  in  payment  of  a  loan  made  by  the  king  from 


*  Anthony  HnvkhoUs  was  of  h  Homnn  C'athoHo  fjunily  in  I.tim^ashire.  England,  and 
was  a  "  prv^tVsstnl  Papist"  hinist^lf.  Ho  canu'  to  Now  Yv^rk  at  alx»ut  the  time  of  its  sur- 
n^ndor  to  iho  Untoh  in  U»74,  and  was  naniiH)  a.^i  iho  s\ux\»ssi>r  of  i»\"»vernor  Andros  in  the 
ovont  v>f  iho  doatli  of  tho  lattor.  In  1681  ho  was  apixunloii  roiviver-gi»neral  of  the  prov- 
inot\  and  in  1(>S;1  ho  Nvamo  ono  of  tho  ixnuioil  \>{  iiovoruv^r  IX>niran.  For  fullv  thirty 
viari  l>r\vkhv>Us  Nxa^;  a  vory  aotivo  man  in  puMio  aJTairs  in  tho  province  of  Xew  York. 
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Penn's  father.  The  domain  was  named  in  the  charter  "  Pennsylvania." 
Penn  obtained^  by  grant  and  purchase  of  the  duke,  the  territory  com- 
prised in  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  and  on  coming  to  America  the 
next  year,  the  agent  of  the  duke  surrendered  it  to  Penn. 

Andres  had  been  suddenly  recalled  from  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 


1682,  and  Brockholls  again  became  acting  governor.  Nothing  of 
special  interest  in  public  affairs  occurred  during  his  administration  of 
nearly  three  years,  excepting  a  claim  to  Staten  Island  as  a  part  of  East 
Jersey,  made  by  Lady  Carteret,  widow  of  the  deceased  proprietor.  The 
matter  was  soon  settled  by  the  sale  of  East  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER   Yin. 

Sir  Edmond  Andros  liad  ruled  New  York  about  nine  years  with  vigor. 
He  had  kept  peace  with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  ;  crushed  religious 
enthusiasts  ;  frowned  upon  every  sign  of  republicanism,  and  asserted 
with  great  tenacity  the  power  of  the  duke,  his  master,  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  his  territory.  Meanwhile  the  duke  had  listened  to  the 
appeals  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  heeded  the  judicious  advice 
of  his  friend,  William  Penn,  to  give  the  people  more  liberty  ;  and  he 
sought  an  able  and  enlightened  governor  to  take  the  place  of  Andros. 
lie  found  such  a  man  in  Thomas  Dongan,*  a  younger  son  of  an  Irish 
baronet,  and  then  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Koman  Catholic, 
enterprising  and  active,  a  "  man  of  integrity,  moderation,  and  genteel 
manners." 

ITiider  instructions  from  the  duke,  Dongan  ordered  an   election  of  a 

(xeneral  Assembly  of  Representatives  of 
the  people,  their  number  not  to  exceed 
eighteen.  Their  functions  were  to  as- 
sist the  governor  and  Council  in  framing 
laws  for  the  ''good  of  the  colony," 
SIGNATURE  OF  (jovEUNOK  DONGAX.     tlic  dukc  rcscrviug  to  liimself  the  right 

to  examine  and  approve  or  reject  such 
laws.  The  representatives  were  to  be  allowed  free  debate  among  them- 
selves in  considering  proposed  laws.  Thus  the  people  of  New  York 
were  first  allowed  to  share  the  colonial  political  authority. 

It  was  a  notable  event  in  the  historv  of  the  State  of  New  York  when, 
on  October  17th,  1083,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Xew  York,  composed  of  ten  councillors  and  seventeen  representatives 
of  the  people,  met  at  the  City  Hall  and  were  addressed   by  Governor 


*  Governor  Dongan  had  served  in  the  French  army  ;  was  a  cx)lonel  in  the  royal 
army,  and  had  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Tangier.  When  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Governor  of  New  York  to  Andros,  in  1688,  he  retired  to  his  farm  on  Long  Island.  With 
the  assumption  of  ix)wer  by  Leisler,  a  strong  anti-Roman  Catholic  spirit  was  fostered, 
and  Dongan  being  a  Papist,  was  wrongfully  regarded  with  suspicion.  Because  he  had  a 
brigantine  constnictiHl  to  earry  him  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  was  charged  with  a  trea- 
sonable design  against  William  and  Mary,  in  favor  of  dethroned  King  James.  He  went 
to  Boston,  saileil  thence  to  England,  and  afterward  became  Earl  of  Limerick. 
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Dongan,  whose  Byrnpatliies  were  in  wiiison  witli  the  popular  desires. 
Tlie  Asaeniblj  chose  the  experienced  Mattliew  NicoJls  speaker  and  Jolm 
Spraug  clerk.  They  sat  three  weeks  and  passed  fourteen  acts,  all  of 
which  wore  assented  to  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  Conucil, 
The  firet  of  these  acts  was  entitled  "  TIic  Cliarter  of  Liberties  and  Priv- 
ileges, granted  by  His  Royal  lligliness,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York 
and  its  Dependencies."  It  declared  that  tlie  snprenic  legislative  power 
should  forever  be  and  reside  in  the  governor,  council,  and  people,  met 
in  General  AsKembly  ;  that  every  freeholder  iuid  freeman  should  bo 
allowed  to  vote  for  representatives  without  restraint ;  that  no  freeman 
should  suffer  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers  ;  tliat  all  trials  should  be  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  men  ;  that  no  tax  slniuhl  be  assessed,  on  any  pretence 
wjiatever,  hut  by  the  consent  of  tlie  Assembly  ;  that  no  seaman  or  soldier 
should  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  against  tlieir  will ;  that  no  martial 
law  should  exist,  and  that  no  person  professing  faitli  in  God,  by  Jcsua 
Christ,  should  at  any  time  be  anywise  diB(|uieted  or  questioned  for  any 
difference  of  opinion.  Not  a  feature  of  the  intolerance  and  liigotr)-  of 
the  Xew  England  charters  appeared  in  this  first 
'"  Charter  of  Liberties"  for  the  province  of  Xuw 
York. 

This  act  was  read  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on 
the  morning  after  its  passage  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  liis  Council,  tlie  Assembly,  the 
municipal  officers,  and  the  people,  the  latter 
having  been  summoned  to  the  joyous  feast  by 
the  sounding  of  trumpets.  Li  this  charter  was 
agiun  enunciated  the  postulate  of  the  Nether- 
lands— "  Taxation  only  by  consent." 

The  next  act  that  was  passed  provided  for  the 
division  of  the  province  into  twelve  counties  or  t 
the  twelve  are  still  retained,  but  their  territorial  dimensions  have  been 
much  modified  by  the  erection  of  new  counties  from  parts  of  some  of 
tliem.  The  names  and  boundaries  of  these  political  divisions  tks  given  in 
the  act  of  1688  are  as  follows  :* 

The  City  and  Cownty  <>f  Jr'ew  York  bear  tlie  name  of  the  dnWc's  first 
title.     It  included  all  Manhattan  Island,  and  several  adjacent  islands. 

Westchester  County  embraced  all  the  territory  eastward  of  ilaidiat- 
tan  to  tlie  Connecticut  line,  and  northward  along  the  Hudson  liiver  to 
the  Higbhuids. 


The  nan 


■  TbeM 


a  of  the  several  (.'iiUDticx  n^pri'Hi' 
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Duchess  County  was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  duke's  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  York.*  It  extended  from  Westchester  northward  to  Albany 
County,  and  ''  into  the  woods  twenty  miles." 

Orange  County  extended  from  New  Jersey  northward  along  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Murderer's  Creek  (now  Moodna's  Creek),  above  the  High- 
lands near  New  Windsor,  and  westward  to  the  Delaware  River.  It  was 
so  named  in  honor  of  the  duke's  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Ulster  County  derives  its  name  from  the  duke's  Irish  earldom.  It 
extended  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Orange  County  along  the  river, 
and  ''  twenty  miles  into  the  woods"  as  far  north  as  Saugerties. 

Albany  County,  bearing  the  duke's  second  or  Scotch  title,  extended 
indefinitely  northward  from  Roeloff  Jansen's  Kill  (Creek)  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  west  side  from  Saugerties  northward  to 
^ '  the  Saraaghtoga. ' ' 

liichmond  County,  which  included  Staten  Island  and  two  or  three 
smaller  islands,  was  probably  so  named  in  honor  of  the  king's  illegiti- 
mate son  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Kings  and  Queens  counties  occupied  the  western  portion  of  Long 
Island  from  Oyster  Bay  and  Hempstead,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
monarch  and  In's  wife. 

Sujfolk  County  embraced  tlie  eastern  portion  of  Long  Island,  and 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  most  easterly  county  in  England, 
sou  til  of  Norfolk. 

The  duke's  possession  in  jVEaine  (at  Pemaquid)  was  called  CarnwaU 
County.  The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  which  were  included 
in  his  charter  were  constituted  Duke's  County. 

Courts  of  justice  were  established  by  the  Assembly  in  the  several 
counties.  These  consisted  of  four  tribunals — town  courts,  county 
courts  or  Courts  of  Sessions,  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  a  court 
of  Chancery  to  be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province.  The  latter  was 
composed  of  the  governor  and  his  Council.  But  every  inhabitant  of 
the  province  M'as  allowed  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  king  from  the  judg- 


*  When  the  names  of  the  eounties  were  given,  the  title  of  the  wife  of  a  duke  was 
six'lled  with  a  "  t  " — du^'hess — and  so  continued  in  the  English  language  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  1755.  He  gave  it  the  orthography  of  its  French 
derivitivc — ducluHAf — omitting  the  final  t\  The  name  Ixnng  spelled  with  a  **  t  "  in  the 
early  records  of  the  State,  it  w;ts  not  changed  when  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  a  duke  was  changed,  and  through  inadvertence  and  ignorance  of  its  origin,  the 
name  of  Duchess  (^oiuity  has  l)een  spelleii  with  a  "  t"  until  within  a  few  years,  when 
attention  wjis  called  to  tlie  fact  that  the  comity  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duchess  of 
York.  It  is  now  imiversally  .six»lled  without  a  **  t"  by  well-informed  people.  It  is  so 
spelled  in  the  l'nite<l  States  (Vnsus  Reports  of  1880. 
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meut  of  any  eonrt.  Alt  tlie  laws  passed  by  this  first  General  Assembly 
of  New  York  were  read  to  the  people  in  front  of  tlie  City  Hall,  and 
were  then  sent  to  England  for  the  consideration  of  the  duke.* 

Dongan  conducted  his  "  foreign  relations"  with  spirit.     He  told  the 
pestering  Connecticut  authorities  that  if  they  did  not  keep  quiet  and 


adhere  to  the  boundary  agreement  of  1650,  which  was  a  lino  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  he  should  proceed  to  claim  tho  original 
territory  defined  in  the  duke's    jtatent,   eastward   to  the   Connecticut 


■  Oraham,  one  of  the  late  aldermen, 


s  dlviiiwl  into  si.'C  wanls.  named  rpspccilivcly 
West  Ward,  Dock  Ward,  and  Out  Ward, 
ivaa  commissloaed  tlie  first  recorder  of  New 
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River.  He  renewed  the  claims  of  Andros  to  sovereignty  over  the  Five 
Kations.  At  an  interview  with  Mohawk  leaders  at  Albany,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (Lord  Effingham),  he  enjoined  them 
not  to  deal  with  the  French  without  his  leave,  nor  allow  any  of  that 
nation  to  live  among  them  excepting  the  missionaries.  The  Mohawks 
readily  assented,  and  so  unfriendly  did  the  Iroquois  deport  themselves 
toward  the  French  that  most  of  the  missionaries,  alarmed,  went  back  to 
Canada.  Dongan  also  warned  the  French,  who  had  come  among  the 
Indians  at  Pemaquid — especially  the  Baron  de  Castin  * — to  come  under 
the  duke's  authority  or  to  leave  the  region.  So  thoroughly  did  Dongan 
win  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  Iroquois  that  they  called  Albany 
their  '^  sixth  castle."  Four  of  the  nations  requested  the  governor  to  put 
the  Duke  of  York's  arms  on  their  castles  as  a  protection  against  the 
French. 

When,  in  1682,  tlie  Count  de  la  Barre  became  Governor-General  of 
Canada  he  resolved  to  bring  the  Iroquois  into  subjection  to  the  French. 
This  design  he  cherished  continually,  but  he  found  the  energetic  Dongan 
a  bar  to  his  ambitious  schemes.  A  crisis  came  early  in  1684.  De  la 
Barre  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Senecas.  Dongan  notified  him  that 
all  the  Iroquois  nations  were  subject  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  that  the 
duke's  territory  extended  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  that  if  the  French  did  not  come  south  of  those  waters  the  English 
would  not  go  north  of  them.  Dongan's  tone  was  so  firm,  yet  concilia- 
tory, that  Do  la  Barre  paused  for  avvliile.  In  tlie  following  summer  he 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  out  liis  threat  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, but  signally  failed.  The  Intendant  of  Canada  said  he  was 
'^  fooled  in  the  most  shameful  manner"  by  Dongan  and  the  Iroquois. 


York,*  Avho  took  a  scat  on  the  beiuli  of  the  Mayor's  Court  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Mayor.  The  shipping  of  the  port  of  New  York  at  that  time  consisted  of  three  barks, 
three  brigantines,  twenty -seven  sloops,  and  forty-six  open  boats. 

*  The  Baron  de  Ciistin,  a  French  nobleman  and  military  leader,  established  a  trading 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and  exhibited  hostile  movements,  at  times, 
toward  the  duke's  possessions  in  Maine.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 
In  1695,  accompanied  by  Iberville,  he  led  about  two  hundred  Indians  against  Pemaquid, 
and  captured  it. 


♦  James  Graham,  the  first  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  a  Scotchman  and  kinBman  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose.  Ue  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  practised  hie  profe!»8ion  while  conducting  a  mercantile  boshiesfi  in 
New  York.  He  was  an  alderman  in  1680,  and  became  attorney-general  and  one  of  the  Coancil  in  1686. 
He  was  attorney-general  under  Andros,  in  Boston,  shared  the  odium  of  the  governor,  and  on  the  downfall 
of  the  latter  was  imprisoned  awhile.  In  1691  he  returned  to  New  York,  was  elected  to  the  AsBembly,  and 
became  its  Speaker.  He  was  again  in  the  Council  in  16JH).  Graham  had  been  active  in  urging  the  execution 
of  I^isler,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  anti-Lcislerians,  which  ended  his  public  career  in  1701.  He  died  at 
Morritsania  the  same  year. 
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The  discomfited  r>e  la  Earre  wrote  to  tlie  French  minister  tliat  his  cam- 
paign had  been  "  bloodless  !"     It  had  been  fruitlesa  as  well,  and  worse. 

Early  in  February,  1685,  King  Cliarlea  II.  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-fivo 
years,  a  worn-out  libertine.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  took  his 
placo  on  the  throne  of  Great  Dritahi  as  James  II.  lie  had  hesitated 
about  sending  the  promised  "  Charter  of  Liberties"  to  New  York  ;  now, 
as  liin^,  lie  positively  refused  to  confirm  what,  as  duke,  ho  had  prom- 
ised. He  instantly  began  to  demolish  tlie  fair  fabric  of  civil  and  relig- 
ions liberty  which  had  been  raised 
with  so  much  hope  in  !New  York. 
A  direct  tax  was  ordered  without 
the  consent  o£  the  people  ;  tlie 
printing-press^ the  right  arm  of 
knowledge  and  freedom — was  for- 
bidden a  place  in  the  colony  ;  and 
as  he  had  determined  to  establish 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith  as  the 
State  religion  throughout  hisreahii, 
the  provincial  offices  were  largely 
filled  by  adherents  of  the  Italian 
Chorch. 

The  liberal  -  minded  Dongan 
lamented  these  proceedings  ;  and 
when  the  scheming  monarch  in- 
stmcted  the  governor  to  introduce 
French  missionaries  among  the 
Five  Nations,  he  resisted  the 
measure  as  dangerous  to  the  Eng- 
lish power  on  the  American 
continent.  Fortunately  the  Iro- 
ijuois  Confederacy  remained  firm   i 

in  after  years,  and.  stood  as  a  powerful  barrier  against  the  aggressive 
French  when  the  latter  twice  attempted  to  reach  the  wliite  settlers  at 
Albany  with  hostile  intentions. 

Tlie  clear-headed  and  right-hearted  Dongan  stood  by  the  people  and 
the  interesta  of  England  with  a  firmness  which  finally  offended  the  mon- 
arch. Dongan  knew  that  the  king  had  a  great  love  for  tlio  French,  and 
when  he  saw  the  advantages  which  he  was  disposed  to  give  them  in 
America  by  his  unwise  acts,  he  could  not  but  regard  his  sovereign's  con- 
dnct  as  treason  toward  his  country.  For  his  faithfulness  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  displeasure  of 


tlieir  friendship  for   the   English 
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tlio  mcmarcli,  wlio  dismiesed  liim  from  the  office  of  governor.  He 
received  a  letter  from  James  in  tlie  spring  of  1688  ordering  }iiin  to  sur- 
render tlie  government  into  the  hands  of  Androe,  who  held  a  vice-regal 
conuniasion  to  rule  New  York  and  all  New  England.  New  York  was 
made  a  royal  British  province.  It  liad  been  a  dukedom  of  a  royal  Eng- 
lish subject  for  about  twenty  years.  James  was  proclaimed  king,  at 
New  York,  on  April  23d,  1685. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dongan  had  experienced  more  trouble  with  the 
French.  The  Marquis  de  NonvilJe  liad  become  Governor  of  Canada. 
He  resolved  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  to  over- 
awe the  Iroquois,  and  lie  prepared  to  attack  the  Senecas,  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  united  with  him.  To  counteract  their  influence,  Dongan 
summoned  the  Five  Nations  to  a  conference  at  Albany  in  the  spring  of 
1CS6.*  The  Indians  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  French  priests  at  their 
castles,  to  be  rej>laced  by  English  priests.  The  governor  promised  to 
establish  an  Engllsli  church  at  Saratoga,  and 
to  ask  the  king  to  send  over  English  priests  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  warned  the  Iroquois  of 
De  Nonviile's  intention  to  attack  them. 

]>e  Xtmvillo  now  appealed  to  Dongan  as 
a  lioman  Catholic  to  aid  him  in  converting 
the  Indians  to  Christianity.  Dongan  was  not 
deceived  by  this  false  pretence.  He  promised 
to  do  nil  he  could  to  protect  the  missionaries 
among  tlie  barbarians  ;  that  was  all.  The 
Ai,nANy.  (iovcrnor  of  New  York    outwitted  and  out- 

gcneralled  the  Governor  of  Canada  at  every 
jKiIiit,  thuuiih  tlie  latter  was  ably  assisted  by  the  venerable  Lamberville, 
the  Jesuit  i>riest  ut  the  Onondaga  Castle.  Exasperated  beyond  measure, 
the  dificomtited  Dc  Nonville  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  :  "  I  am  dis- 
posed to  go  straight  to  Orange  [Albany],  storm  their  fort,  and  bum  the 
wliole  concern."' 

In  May,  ItJST,  De  Xonville,  with  a  force  of  over  two  thousand  French 


*  III  16B6  <.Iiily  22(1)  Governor  Dongan  inrorponittii  .Mbniiy  as  a  citj,  wilh  large  frnu- 
diisiis,  iiK-luding  the  mauairemunt  of  llic  Indian  trade,  mid  tijipoinled  Peler  Schuyler  to 
\k  its  tirsl  mayor,  Isout^  Sniuluu  its  recorder,  unil  Rolx^rt  Livingston  Jta  clerk.  Dirck 
Wessels,  Jan  .Tanwn  Blcccki-T,  l>avid  Sfhuyk'r,  Jobiiaiius  Wendell,  Lcvinus  van 
Schaick,  and  Adrnicn  Garritsc  were  appoinleil  aldermen  ;  Joaeliim  StaatK.  John  Lanaing, 
IwiiicVcr  rianek,  Ijuwrvnce  van  Ale,  AIIktI  Uyckman,  and  Elbort  Winantsc.  assiaUmts ; 
.Ian  lileeckcr,  cliamtterlniti ;  1{i<-liard  Prrtly,  sheriff  ;  and  James  Parker.  mHrshal.  Sueh 
wa:<  Ibe  flrst  political  organl^aliuu  of  the  city  of  Albanv,  I!ic  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
Vork. 
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regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  coasted  along  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  penetrated  the  Seneca  country  from  Irondequoit  Bay. 
Eight  hundred  of  his  regular  troops  had  been  sent  over  from  France  for 
this  expedition.  The  invaders  desolated  the  Seneca  country,  destroying 
all  the  stored  corn  (more  than  a  million  bushels),  the  growing  crops, 
cabins,  and  a  vast  number  of  swine  belonging  to  the  natives.  Then  De 
Nonville  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king  ;  but  by  an  act  of  foul  treachery  and  atrocious  cruelty  he  gave  a 
death-blow  to  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Five  Nations,  and  confirmed 
their  friendship  for  the  English.  De  Nonville  had  employed  Lamber- 
ville,  the  venerated  Jesuit  priest  at  Onondaga  Castle,  to  decoy  many 
Iroquois  chiefs  into  a  stronghold  under  the  pretence  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence. There  the  dusky  representatives  of  their  people  were  seized,  put 
in  irons,  sent  to  France,  and  committed  to  the  chain-galleys  at  Marseilles. 
This  was  done  to  strike  the  Five  Nations  with  terror.  It  had  an  oppo- 
site effect.  The  missionaries  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  before  the 
angered  braves,  and  Lamberville  was  saved  only  by  the  generous  protec- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  Onondagas. 

In  the  spring  of  1688  the  province  of  New  York  was  '^  consolidated  " 
with  New  England  under  a  colonial  viceroy  (Sir  Edmond  Andros),  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  ephemeral  political  organization  known  as  the 
''  Dominion  of  New  England."  At  this  time  the  king,  as  he  informed 
the  Pope,  was  preparing  to  ''  set  up  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
English  Plantations." 

The  viceroy  arrived  in  New  York  from  Boston  in  August,  and  was 
received  by  the  loyal  aristocracy  with  great  parade.  In  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicings  news  came  that  the  young  queen  (James's  second  wife)  had 
given  birth  to  a  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  to  the  British  throne.  The  event 
was  celebrated  by  the  royalists  the  same  evening  by  bonfires  in  the  streets 
and  a  banquet  at  the  City  Ilall.  At  the  festive  board  Mayor  Van  Cort- 
landt  became  so  hilarious,  it  is  said,  that  he  made  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  his 
loyalty  of  his  hat  and  periwig,  waving  the  blazing  victims  over  the 
banquet- table  on  the  point  of  his  straight  sword. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New  York  (as  well  as  the  Protestant  repub- 
licans) were  disappointed.  They  had  looked  forward  with  hope  for  the 
accession  of  James's  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  their  own  Protestant 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ;  now  it  could  not  be 
hoped  for  excepting  on  the  death  of  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  or 
revolution.     The  latter  alternative  was  near  at  hand. 

The  folly  and  recklessness  of  King  James  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  as  the  State  religion  of  his  realm  alarmed  the  Pope, 
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who  said  to  his  cardinals  :  ''  We  must  excommunicate  this  king  or  he 
will  destroy  the  little  Catholicism  which  remains  in  England."  Before 
this  remedy  could  be  applied  the  fate  of  King  James  was  fixed.  His 
folly  and  recklessness  had  aroused  the  whole  English  people  to  a  keen 
sense  of  the  danger  impending  over  their  liberties. 

The  crisis  was  soon  reached.  The  king  unwisely  declared  that  none 
should  serve  him  but  such  as  would  aid  him  in  his  designs.  There  was 
soon  an  open  rupture  between  the  monarch  and  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  great  universities,  which  he  sought  to  control.  The  royal 
soldiers  in  camp,  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  coalesced  in  sentiment,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  secretly  to 
William  of  Orange  to  coine  and  ''  deliver  the  land  from  popery  and 
slavery." 

William  had  expected  such  an  invitation  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
ready  to  accept  it.  lie  gathered  a  fleet  in  Holland,  for  what  purpose 
neitlier  James  nor  his  friend  and  coreligionist,  Louis  of  France,  knew. 
After  accepting  the  call  of  a  nation  for  help,  William  published  a  decla- 
ration that  he  was  bound  for  England  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  people 
there,  and  to  investigate  the  alleged  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,*  in 
which  matter  he  and  his  wife  were  deeply  concerned. 

With  a  strong  land  and  naval  force  William  reached  Torbay,  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  wliere  he  landed  on  Xovember  5th,  1688.  TJie 
best  men  of  the  country  joined  his  standard.  James  was  forsaken  by 
his  army  and  family  ;  even  his  son-in-law.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who  married  the  Princess  Anne,  joined  the  deliverers.  Perceiving  that 
all  M^as  lost,  James  secretly  sent  his'queen  and  infant  son  to  France,  and 
soon  followed  them  thither.  lie  left  his  palace  a  little  after  midnight  in 
December,  and  cast  his  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames  ;  but  he  was  brought 
back.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  France  not  long  afterward.  So  ended 
the  Stuart  dynasty  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  flight  of  the  king  the  government  authority  was  assumed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  requested  William  of  Orange  to  take  control 
of  public  affairs  and  to  call  a  convention,  to  assemble  on  January  22d 
following.  That  body  declared  William  and  Mary  joint  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain.  James  made  efforts  to  recover  the  throne  he  had  abdi- 
cated, but  failed. 

News  of  the  revolution  in  England  first  reached  Virginia,  whence  it 

*  It  was  alleged  that  the  son  of  James's  Italian  wife  was  only  a  supposititious  child, 
the  offspring  of  another  beside  the  queen.  He  was  excluded  from  the  succession. 
In  1715  Ik;  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  known  in  history  as  "  The 
Old  Pretender." 
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was  carried  to  New  York,  in  February  (1689),  by  a  skipper,  and  com- 
municated to  Francis  Nicholson  at  Fort  James.  He  was  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province.  He  forbade  its  divulgence  among  the  people, 
as  he  wished  to  prevent  any  '' private  tumults"  until  he  could 
communicate  with  Andros,  who  was  at  Fort  Charles  at  Pemaquid. 
Andros  had  departed  from  Pemaquid  for  Boston  when  the  express 
arrived,  and  reached  that  place  at  near  the  close  of  March.  The  people 
there,  suffering  from  the  tyrannies  of  Andros,  were  on  the  verge  of  open 
insurrection  when,  on  the  14:th  of  April,  a  vessel  brought  to  Boston 
authentic  information  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  Andros 
was  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  and  soon  afterward  he,  with  fifty  of  his 
political  associates,  was  sent  to  England,  charged  with  maladministra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  colonies. 

Meanwhile  a  crisis  in  public  affairs  had  been  reached  at  New  York. 
The  people  there  were  also  on  the  verge  of  insurrection  when  the  ''  great 
news"  was  revealed  in  that  city.     The  authority  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson  was  questioned  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  province. 
Two  parties  were  formed,  one 
composed  of  the  adherents  of 
James,  the  other  of  the  friends 

-     -rxTMi.  1     "ir  mi  8IONATUKK   OF   FRANCIS  NICHOLSON. 

of    William  and  Mary.      Ihe 
former  embraced  the   aristo- 
cratic   citizens,    including   Nicholas   Bayard,    the   commander    of    the 
city  militia,   the  members  of  the  council,   and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

The  friends  of  the  new  monarchs  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens. They  maintained  that  the  entire  fabric  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, including  that  of  the  colonies,  had  been  overthrown,  by  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that,  as  no  person  was  invested  with  authority  in  the  province, 
it  reverted  to  the  legitimate  source  of  all  authority — the  people — who 
might  delegate  their  powers  to  whomsoever  they  would. 

Among  the  principal  supporters  of  this  view  was  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
German  by  birth,  a  merchant,  the  senior  captain  of  one  of  the  five  train- 
bands of  the  city  commanded  by  Colonel  Bayard,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  inhabitants.  His  wife  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Govert 
Loockermans.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  determination.  He  was  kind  and  benevolent, 
and  was  very  popular.  He  had  just  bought  lands  in  Westchester  County 
to  form  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Huguenots,  who  had  fled  from  France 
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after  tlie  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes.*  The  domain  was  namea 
New  Roclielle,  after  Eochelle  in  France,  from  which  place  many  of 
them  came. 

Rumors  of  terrible  things  contemplated  bjr  the  adherents  of  Ja^ies 
spread  over  the  town,  and  produced  great 
excitement.  The  five  companies  of  militia 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  at  the  house 
of  Leieler,  and  induced  him  to  become  their 
leader  and  guide  in  this  emergency.  Colonel 
Bayard  attempted  to  disperse  them,  hut  lie 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life.  A  distinct 
line  was  now  drawn  between  the  arisUxrrats, 
led  by  Bayard,  Van  Cortlandt,  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, and  others,  and  the  democrats— tiie 
majority  of  the  people — ^who  regarded  Leisler 
as  their  leader  and  champion.  At  his  sug- 
THK  iMVA    >  AHMK  gestlon  a  "  Committee  of  Safety"  was  formed, 

composed  of  ten  niembers^Dutch,  Huguenot, 
and  English.  Tiiey  constituted  Leisler  "  Captain  of  the  Fort,"  and  id- 
vested  him  with  the  powers  of  commander- in-chief — really  chief  magis- 
trate— until  ordei-s  should  come  from  the  new  monarch.     This  was  the 


iS' 


first  rciilly  republican  ruler  that  ever  attained  to  power  in  America. 
He  took  possession  of  Fort  James  and  the  public  funds  that  were  in  it, 
and  in  June,  1C89,  he  proclaimed,  with  tlie  sound  of  trumpets,  William 
and  Mary  sovereigns  of  Greiit  Britain  and  the  colonies.     Then  he  sent  a 

*  .Tiiiv>b  I.cislcr  was  boni  ;il  Frnnkfort-dH-llir-Mniii,  uml  i^migriitt'U  to  America  In  1660. 
In  1683  he  was  apiMjinltd  one  of  tlic  L-oiiimiss[oDcrs  of  Iliy  Court  of  Admiralty  at  New 
York,  mill  wns  llic  li'iniiT  in  tliu  imlniliir  movemimt  of  nssuinlcg  the  functions  of  goveni- 
mcnt  on  lieiiriiiij;  of  llii'  revolution  in  Enslnnd,  The  [H'opte  chose  him  to  be  their  governor 
until  the  new  British  soverr-ijrns  kIiohIiI  senil  Ihein  one.  His  |)ol i I ical  enemies  finally 
hmneht  him  to  the  wafTolil  in  lBi)l. 
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ietter  to  the  ting,  giving  him  an  account  of  what  he  had  done.  The  Kew 
£Dglandere  commended  Leialer'a  acta.  Lieutenant-Governor  Nieliol- 
son,  lackinf^  epirit,  and  fast  bound  by  "  red  tape,"  perceiving  the  strong 
support  given  to  Loieler  by  the  New  Yorkers,  departed  for  England  after 
formally  giving  aathority  to  his  councillors  to  preserve  the  peace  during 
his  abaence,  and  until  tbeir  Majesties'  pleasure  should  be  made  known. 

At  this  juncture  the  nortliern  colonies  were  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the 
opening  hostilities  of  tlie  French  and  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  A 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  colonies  of  MassatOiusetts,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  assembled  at  Albany,  and  there  held  a  con- 
ference (September,  1689)  with  the  heads  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  New 
England  delegates  tried  to  persuade  the  Iroquois  to  engage  in  the  war 
against  the  Eastern  Indians,  but  they  wisely  declined.  They,  however, 
ratified  the  existing  fnendsLip  between  them  and  the  Kugiish  colonists. 


Nicholson's  desertion  of  his  post  gave  Iielslcr  and  the  Republicans 
great  advantages.  He  ordered  the  several  counties  of  the  province  to 
elect  their  civil  and  military  officers.  Some  counties  obeyed,  and  others 
did  not.  The  counter  intluencu  of  Nicholson's  councillois  was  contin- 
ually and  persistently  felt,  and  Leislcr  and  his  party  became  greatly 
incensed  against  them,  especially  against  Hayard,  who  was  the  cliief  insti- 
gator of  the  opposition  to  the  "  usurper,"  as  he  called  the  Republican 
leader.  So  hot  became  the  indignation  of  Leislcr  and  his  friends  tluit 
Bayard  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Albany.  The  other  council- 
lors, alarmed,  soon  followed  him.  At  Albany  they  ackiiowled^d  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary.  They  set  up  an  indei>endent  government, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  true  and  only  rulers  of  the  province.  In  this 
position  they  were  sustained  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Albany, 

Leisler  now  sent  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Milhome,  an  Englishman,  with 
three  sloops  tilled  with  armed  men  and  ammunition  to  take  possession 
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of  Albany,  protect  tlie  inliabitants  against;  the  menaced  attack  o£  tlio 

Preucli  t'roin  Canada,  and  to  assert  there  the  supreme  power  of  the  peo- 
ple's governor  at  New  York.  Mil- 
borne  was  inBtructed  to  withhold 
assistance  against  tlie  barbarians  iu 
case  lie  should  be  denied  adiuiseion 
to  the  fort, 

Milbome,  with  hie  force,  arrived 
at  Albany  early  in  November,  and 
demanded  of  Mayor  Schuyler,  who 
had  been  appointed  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  admission  to  it.  It 
was  refused.  At  that  time  a 
convention,  largely  controlled  by 
Itobert  Livinj^ton, .  composed  of 
delegates  from  each  ward  in  the 
city,  was  sitting  daily  in  Albany, 
and  exercising  executive  authority 
tem|iorarily,  A  deputation  was 
sent  from  the  convention  to  meet 
Milborne.  They  introduced  him 
when  he  harangued  the  members  for  some  time,  but 
Then  ho  presented  his  credentials  to  the  recorder,  and 

afterward  harangued  the  populace  in  front  of 

the  City  Hall,  but  they  were  not  responsive. 
Milborne  now  took  a  bolder  step,     lie  flung 

open  the  gate  of  the  city  near  the  fort,  marched 

liis  men  out  with  loaded  guns,  and  drawing 

tliem  up  in  front  of  the  stronghold,  made  a 

peremptory  deniiuid  for  its  surrender.    Schuy- 
ler refused   eomplianee,  aiul  caused  a  protest 

of  the  convention  to  be  read  from  one  of  the 

bastions.      Some  Mohawk  warriors,  who  had 

been  watching  Milborne 's  movements  from  a 

neighboring  hill,  sent  word  to  Schuyler  that 

if  the  New   Yorkers  should  attack   the   fort 

they  would   Jiro   on   them.      Perceiving   liia 

iwril.    Milborne   took   counsel    of    prudence, 

withdrew,  dismissed  his  men  in  confusion,  and 

hastened  hack  to  New  York.     A  letter  soon  came  from  the  sheriff  at 

Albany  reporting  treasonable  words  spoken  by  Robert  Livingston  con- 


to  the  convention, 
with  little  effect. 
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Uiam.  Leialer  ordered  Livingston'a  arrest,  but  he 
.ngland.  Soon  ftfter  this  event  a  letter  arrived  at  Kew 
mesBenger  from  the  British  Privy  Council,  directed  to 
ion,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  ancli  as,  for  tlie  time 
jr  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in 
ovince  of  New  York."  Bayard  having  heard  of  the 
1  the  city  in  dtsgnise,  had  a  clandestine  interview  with 
3  letter,  and  claimed  the  right,  as  one  of  Nicholson's 
en  the  despatch.  The  messenger  rofnsed  to  let  him 
ered  it  to  I^sler,  whom  he  foand  acting  as  governor 
the  people.  Leister  at  once  caused  the  arrest  and  iin- 
yard  on  a  cha^  of  a  "  high  misdeoteanor  against  His 
ty."  From  this 
ion  to  Leister's 
iedanoi^;an)zed 
leeplesB  and  re- 
jnstly  T^;arding 

id  with  supreme 

people  and  the 
etter  from   the 

it  onco  assumed 

enant-govemor ; 

;illore ;   made   a 

leal ;  established 

d  an  assembly  to 

for  carrying  on 

a.     The  aggres- 
Frontenac  was 

jf  that  province, 

;  preparations  to 

ch  dominion  sonthward.     The  conflict  that  ensucil  will 

fly- 

ry  Sloughter  was  appointed  frovernor  nf  New  York,  Imt 
until  the  spring  of  1691.     Ricliard  liiifoldHliy,  a  i^ptain 


it  swil  of  llie  province  of  New  York  wtu"  sent  over 
IliiLin  and  Mar}-  in  1601.  It  Ix-nrs  tlic  fiiU-1c.-]i(;tli  i'l1l!:i 
vhom  kuuel  two  IiuUuns  In  thu  (Hisition  of  utTLThi^  pf1> 
M'n  II  b«>vc'r-«kin  ;  tlic  man  jircsenls  in  llic  kiii^  n  roll 
he  m-al  an  the  royal  onns  of  Greul  Ilrltiiiii.  with  tlic  ins 
;  Sioii.LUM  Pkovisc  :  Xosh  :  Sov  ;  Kiwm  :  v;ti-.  in  A; 
1  liy  one  sent  by  Queen  Anue  in  ITOo. 
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of  foot,  arrived  early  in  the  yeai-,  with  a  company  of  regular  soldiers,  to 
tako  pofiseBsioii  of  and  liold  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  the  gor- 
enior.  lie  was  urged  hy  Leisler's  enemies  to  assume  supreme  power  at 
once,  as  lie  was  the  liighest  royal 
officer  in  the  province.  He  haugh- 
tily demanded  of  Leisler  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  without  deigning 
to  show  the  governor  liis  credentials. 
Leisler,  of  course,  refused,  and  or- 
dered the  troops  to  be  quartered 
in  the  city,  Ingoldsby  attempted 
to  tako  the  fort  hy  force,  but 
failed.  For  several  weeks  the  city 
was  fearfully  excited  by  rival  fac- 
tions— "  I>:istcrians*'  and  **  anti- 
Lcislcrians,' ' 

Ou     the    arrival    of    Governor 

Sloughtur,  ill  March  (1691),  Leisler 

(itKtiuiis  ni-KKM\N  iit  OHcc  loyully  tendered  to  him  the 

fort  nnd  the  province.     Under  the 

influence  of  tho  uiuiiie-^  of  Leisler,  the  royal  governor  responded  to  this 

mentonouh  action  lij   onlenng  the  arrest  of  the  lieutenant-governor ; 

dlso  \filboriie,  and  siv  other  "  inferior  insurgents" — Ahraliam   Gouver- 


/  (Ji-eea/Cw^ 


ma/or 

)(j'oo  cy 


jieur  (Leislcr's  si'.crctiirv),   Cicrardua  liceckiuan,"   Johannes   Termilye, 
Thomas  Williaiiiii,   Myndurt   Coerten.    and    Ahniham    Brasher  —  oil    a 


•  Gminliis  Ik-cfk 

man.  s 

livinK.ilBr.>.>klvn. 

lie  IV 

Hi-  wnsonrof  Lds 

Icr's  ■«■ 

l^'isk'r'N  fU-iilh  Dr. 

fttrki 

liinis,  Imt  wns  jmnli 

i,m-.l  1.1 

c'iul  .■oiiiidl  miiiiT  C 

.m-nio 

WIMiiiiii  Hi'ifkiiian,  ivns  v,  li-mling  I'itucn  of  New  York, 
t iliy skill ti,  nntl  look  a  proiiiineut  part  in  public  a&Ire. 
<t  iidiiiTi'iils,  mill  nus  ii  iiictiiUT  of  Ilia  council.  AAtT 
,-im  Irl^l  for  tniiiuin.  (iiiidi-iiiticd,  and  scnteuccd  to  be 
T  of  tliu  kiiijr  in  IfflM.  He  whs  n  member  of  the  provln- 
rnbiiri-,  lliiiilcr,  iiiiil  Tliirnit.  niul  diet)  In  1784. 
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charge  of  high  treason.  The  accused  were  imprieuDed.  *'  Bayard's 
chain  was  put  upon  Leisler's  leg."  The  enemies  of  tlie  latter  were  re- 
solred  on  swift  revenge. 

When  the  accused  were  arraigned,  Leisler  and  ilitborne  refused  to 
plead  to  the  indictmeot,  for  they  denied  tlie 
authority  of  the  court  which  had  just  been 
organized  for  the  purpose,  and  was  composed 
wholly  of  Bayard's  political  friends.  The 
judges  were  all  councillors,  and  tiie  petit  jury 
was  composed  of  "youths  and  other  bitter 
men,"  quotes  Brodhead.  The  trial,  as  Jiad 
been  predetermined,  resulted  in  tlie  convic- 
tion of  the  accused,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  Itaiiged.  All  but  Leisler  and  Milborno 
were  afterward  pardoned.  The  excepteil 
prisoners  had  appealed  to  the  king,  but  the 
pertidioua  councillors  did  not  send  their  ap- 
peal to  His  Majesty  I 

Evident  enemies  of  Leisler,  in  Albany,  sent 
word  to  Bayard,  at  whose  house  Governor  Sloughter  was  staying,  tliat 
the  Mohawks,  disgusted  with  tlie  mistnanagement  of   l-etsler,  were  in 
treaty  with  the  French,  and  that  it  was  indispensable  that  tlie  governor 
should  quickly  conciliate  the  Five  Nations.     Bayard  urged  the  governor 


to  act  y.  .,ptly,  ^o  urged,  ho  asked  the  opinion  of  liis  Council,  in  which 
Bayard  was  i-ost  powerful.  That  body  unanimously  resolved,  "  That, 
as  well  for  the  au^faction  of  tlie  Indians  as  tiie  asserting  of  the  govern- 
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iiiont  jiutliority  residiuii:  iii  his  Excellency,  and  preventing  insurrections 
mid  disorders  for  the  future,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sentence 
|)n)n(»unced  against  the  principal  offenders  be  forthwith  put  into  execu- 
tion/' Tliis  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Assembly,  which 
unHworiMl,  *'  that  this  House,  according  to  their  opinion  given,  do  approve 
of  wliat  liis  Excellency  and  Council  have  done." 

The  governor  hesitated  ;  for,  though  a  libertine  in  morals  and  an 
liahitual  drunkard,  he  was  a  just  man,  and  had  determined  not  to  sign 
tho  death-warrants  of  the  convicted  until  he  should  hear  from  his  sov- 
ereign, supposing  Leisler's  appeal  had  been  sent  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  peoj)le,  in  large  numbers,  signed  petitions  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  pardon  of  these  prisoners.  The  council  became  alarmed, 
and  cause^l  the  arrest  of  some  of  those  \vho  brought  the  petitions.  Fear- 
ing the  elTects  of  the  daily  increasing  clamor  of  the  people  ;  determined 
to  have  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  and  finding  they  could  not  induce 
the  governor  to  violate  justice  or  his  conscience,  the  councillors  con- 
spired to  extort  from  him  his  signature  to  the  death-warrant  by  foul 
means.  They  invited  him  to  a  dinner-party  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them,  on  Stateu  Island,  on  a  beautiful  dav  in  Ma  v.  One  of  the  conn- 
cillors  carried  to  the  banquet  a  legally  drawn  death-warrant,  and  when 
the  governor  was  suiticiently  stupefied  l)y  excessive  draughts  of  wine, 
he  was  induced  to  sign  the  awful  paper,  unconscious  of  its  purport.  It 
was  sent  to  the  sheriff  at  New  York  the  same  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  summoned  to  prepare  for  immediate 
execution.  They  sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  after  a  sorrow- 
ful parting,  the  two  victims  were  led  to  the  scaffold  in  a  drenching  rain. 
Their  enemies,  fearing  the  governor  might  reprieve  the  prisoners,  kept 
him  drunk,  and  the  victims  were  hanged  before  he  became  sober. "^ 
The  scaffold  stood  near  the  site  of  the  Trihune  building,  on  Printing 
House  Square,  Xew  York. 

An  eve-witness  of  tliis  murder  bv  the  form  of  law  wrote  that  iust  at 
the  moment  of  the  execution  the  heavens  grew  black,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  screams  of  women,  who  were  present,  were  heard 
on  every  side.  Restrained  by  the  troops,  only  a  few  citizens  were 
present.      Milborne,   seeing  among  them   Livingston,  one  of   the  worst 


*  We  liavc  observed  that  six  of  the  friends  of  Leisler  condemned  to  death  were 
pardoned.  On  llie  day  of  tlie  execution  of  Leisler  and  Milborne  (May  16th,  1691) 
the  Le^rislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  for  the  pardon  of  all  such  as  had  been 
active  *'  in  the  late  disorders."  Twenty-two  i:K?rsons  received  the  benefit  of  this  act.  In 
161)0  an  act  of  indemnity  was  pas.sed  in  favor  of  all  these  i^ei^sons  excepting  Leisler  and 
^lilbonic. 
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enemies  of  Leisler,  said,  "  Robert  Livingston,  I  will  implead  thee  at 
the  bar  of  Heaven  for  this  deed."  Leisler  uttered  a  prayer  for  bless- 
ings upon  the  province  and  his  family  ;  and  alluding  to  his  enemies, 
he  said,  *^  Father,  forgive  them  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

*'  Thus  perished,"  says  HoflPman,  '*  the  loyal  and  noble  Captain  Leisler 
of  New  York  ;  so  loyal  to  his  king,  so  noble  to  his  compatriots."' 
His  enemies  extended  their  malice  to  his  family  and  that  of  Mil- 
bome.  They  were  attainted,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 
But  justice  was  swift  in  righting  a  great  wrong.  Before  four  years 
had  passed  by  their  property  was  restored,  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  innocent  of  the  crime 
of  treason. 

When  the  governor  became  sober,  he  was  appalled  at  what  he  had 
done.  He  was  so  keenly  stung  by  remorse  and  afflicted  by  delirium 
tremens  that  he  died  a  few  weeks  afterward.  Calm  and  impartial 
judgment,  enlightened  by  truth,  now  assigns  to  Jacob  Leisler  the  high 
position  in  history  of  2k  patriot  and  martyr. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  revolution  of  1088  in  England  produced  much  sufifering  in  some 
of  the  English  colonies,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which  extended  to  their  respective  American  dominions. 
It  continued  about  seven  years,  and  is  known  in  American  history  as 
''King  William's  War." 

In  this  conflict  the  Indians  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  terrible  were 
many  of  their  achievements.  Under  the  influence  of  Jesuit  priests  they 
became  allies  of  the  French. 

Hostilities  began  in  the  East  in  the  summer  of  1689.  The  Indians 
attacked  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England  in  July,  killing  and 
torturing  many  white  people.  In  August  a  war-party  fell  upon  the 
stockade  at  Pemaquid,  in  Maine,  and  captured  the  garrison.  A  few 
months  later  Governor  Frontenac  sent  an  expedition  into  New  York, 
with  the  design  of  seizing  Albany.  He  had  gathered  at  Montreal  a 
large  military  force  of  French  and  barbarians,  and  in  the  dead  of  winter 
(February,  1670)  he  despatched  over  two  hundred  French  and  Indians 
(eighty  of  the  latter  were  "praying  Indians,"  or  Roman  Catholic  con- 
verts), under  two  lieutenants,  with  orders  to  penetrate  the  Mohawk 
country  and  attempt  the  capture  of  Albany. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  snow  was  deep.  The  ex- 
pedition traversed  the  wilderness  with  snow-shoes.  It  was  resolved  at 
a  council  to  first  attack  Schenectady,  a  stockaded  village  containing  about 
eighty  comforta])le  houses,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River.  A  few 
Connecticut  soldiers  were  in  it.  As  the  expedition  drew  near  the  place 
they  met  some  Indian  women  who  directed  them  how  to  enter  the  vil- 
lage secretly  by  one  of  the  two  gates,  which  was  always  standing  open. 
The  villagers,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  felt  so  secure  that  a  few 
hours  before  the  attack,  when  warned  by  the  commander  of  the  soldiers 
to  be  vigilant,  they  set  up  some  snow  images  in  mockery  to  personate 
sentinels. 

The  blow  fell  upon  Schenectady  suddenly  and  with  frightful  energy 
at  midnight,  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep.  Sixty-three  persons 
were  massacred,  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  Dutch 
Church  and  sixty-three  houses  were  laid  in  ashes.  Nearly  all  of  the 
little  garrison  were  killed.     A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  travelling 
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throngh  the  snow  in  the  keen  wintry  air  in  their  night-clothes.  In- 
formed of  the  strength  of  Albany,  the  invaders  did  not  attempt  its  cap- 
ture, but  hastened  back  toward  Canada  with  their  phmder. 

Governor  Leisler  now  proposed  a  union  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  an  effort  to  conquer  Canada  and  expel  the  French  from  the 
Continent.  At  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts  he  called  a  Colonial 
Congress,  whicli  met  in  New  York  in  April — the  first  ever  convened  in 
America.  An  arrangement  w^as  made  for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  All 
the  colonies  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  mutual  danger,  and  the  Congress 
resolved  to  invade  Canada  by  land  and  sea.  It  was  agreed  that  New 
York  should  provide  400  men  ;  Massachusetts,  160  ;  Connecticut,  135, 
and  Plymouth,  60,  while  Maryland  promised  100,  making  a  total  land 
force  of  857. 

To  stimulate  Massachusetts  to  undertake  a  naval  expedition  against 
the  French,  Leisler  fitted  out  three  war-vessels  for  the  capture  of 
Quel>ec,  commissioned  to  "  attack  Canada  and  take  French  prisoners  at 
sea.''  This  little  squadron — the  first  war-ships  sent  out  from  New  York 
— sailed  late  in  May,  witli  orders  to  stop  at  Cape  Ann,  and  going  on  to 
Port  Royal,  Acadia,  *'  entice  the  Boston  fleet"  to  go  with  them.  The 
latter,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Phips,  and  bearing  about  eight  hun- 
dred men,  did  go  to  Port  Royal  (May,  1690),  and  seized  and  plundered 
it.  That  place  was  soon  afterward  plundered  again  by  English  privateers 
from  the  West  Indies. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  another  expedition  was  planned,  having 
for  its  object  an  invasion  of  Canada  by  land  and  water.  It  was  arranged 
for  an  army  to  march  from  Albany  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
Montreal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  naval  armament  was  to  sail 
from  Boston,  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  Quebec.  The  army 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Winthrop,  a  son  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  be  borne 
jointly  by  that  colony  and  New  York.  The  connnand  of  the  fleet, 
which  was  composed  of  thirty-four  vessels  manned  by  two  thousand 
New  £nglander8^  was  given  to  Sir  William  Phips,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  had  seized  and  plundered  Port  Royal  a  short  time  before. 

The  army  moved  slowly  from  Albany  early  in  July.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  had  only  reached  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain 
(now  White  Hall)  early  in  September,  where  tliey  remained  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  while  some  white  troops  and  Iroquois  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Schuyler,  pushed  on  toward  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Old  Count  Frontenac  was  in  Montreal  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  invaders.     He  called  out  his  Indian  allies,  and  taking  a 
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tomahawk  in  his  hand,  the  aged  nobleman  danced  the  war- dance  and 
chanted  the  war-song  in  their  presence.  The  excited  braves  were  then 
led  by  him  against  the  foe.  Schuyler  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  and 
the  whole  army  returned  to  Xew  York.  The  expedition  was  a  failure, 
partly  from  a  want  of  supplies  and  partly  from-  sickness. 

Phips  sailed  from  Boston,  and  without  pilots  or  charts  crawled  cau- 
tiously around  Acadia  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  nine  weeks.  A  swift 
Indian  runner,  starting  from  Pemaquid,  carried  the  news  of  the  naval 
expedition  to  Frontenac  at  Montreal  in  time  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Quebec  with  re-enforcements  early  enough  to  strengthen  its  defences 
before  the  arrival  of  Pliips.  When  the  ''  admiral "  appeared  before  the 
town  and  demanded  its  surrender,  Frontenac  treated  the  summons  witli 
contempt.*  Failing  in  attempts  to  take  the  city,  and  hearing  of  the 
failure  of  the  land  expedition,  Phips  returned  to  Boston. 

Leisler  attributed  the  failure  of  the  land  expedition  to  Winthrop,  and 
even  charged  him  with  treachery,  and  put  him  under  arrest  awhile. 
"Winthrop  charged  the  failure  chiefly  to  the  incompetency  of  Milborne, 
Leisler's  son-in-law,  who  had  engaged  to  furnish  boats  for  transportation 
and  all  other  supplies,  but  failed  to  do  so  in  time. 

The  French  and  their  barbarian  allies  in  Canada  and  Acadia  were 
greatly  elated  by  the  repulse  of  their  assailants  ;  and  so  important  was 
the  event  regarded  by  French  statesmen,  that  King  Louis  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  bearing  his  likeness  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  figure 
seated  on  military  trophies,  symboh'zing  France,  with  the  legend  around 
it  :  ''  Fkance  Yici'ORiors  ix  New  England.'"  The  expedition  ex- 
hausted the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and  compelled  the  Government 
to  emit  new  bills  of  credit.  The  fu'st  emission  was  in  February,  1600, 
and  was  tlie  first  paper  money  ever  issued  on  the  continent  of  America. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Sloughter  (June  IGth,  1691)  the  care  of 
the  Government  devolved  upon  Dudley, f  the  chief- justice  and  senior 

*  Sir  William  sent  ii  niesscuirer  with  a  written  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  citv. 
The  bearer  was  taken,  blindfoldeil,  before  Frontenac,  who,  after  reading  the  demand. 
angrily  threw  the  paper  in  the  messenger's  face,  and  gave  his  *»nswer  that  **  Sir  William 
Phij^s  and  those  with  him  were  heretics  and  traitors,  and  had  taken  up  with  that  usurper 
the  Prince  of  Oninge,  and  had  made  a  revolution  which,  if  it  had  not  been  made,  New 
England  and  the  French  had  all  been  one  ;  and  that  no  other  answer  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  but  what  should  be  from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon." 

f  Joseph  Dudley  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass. ,  in  1647  ;  died  there  in  1720.  He  repre- 
sented his  native  town  in  the  General  Court  from  1673  to  1681,  and  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  of  Xew  England.  In  1682  he  was  agent  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  England.  James  II.  appointed  him  President  of  New  England  in 
1685,  and  in  1687  he  was  commissioneil  Chief- Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  sent  to  England  with  Andros  by  the  Bostouians,  who  expeUed  them  from 
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meml>er  of  tlie  governor's  council.  He  was  then  absent  at  Cnra9oa. 
His  aaeociates  filled  litB  place  temporarily  with  Captain  Ingoldsby,  who, 
as  commander  of  the  troops,  had  more  real  power  than  any  one  else  in 
the  province.  He  held  the  position  until  late  tlie  next  year,  when,  at 
the  close  of  Augnst,  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned Governor  of  New  York,  arrived,  Fletcher  was  by  profession  a 
soldier,  a  man  of  strong  passions,  inconsiderable  ability,  aristocratic  in 
his  tendencies,  opposed  to  all  popular  concessions,  averse  to  religions 
toleration,  and  very  avaricioua.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  the  public 
welfare,  he  early  became  acquainted  with  Major  Peter  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  who  had  almost  unbounded  influence  over  the  Five  Nations 
The  governor  appointed  him  one  of  his  council,  and  his  influence  there 
was  equally  salutary.  He  so  guided  the  conduct  of  the  governor  that 
he  saved  the  magistrate  from  becoming  intolerably  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  for  Fletcher's  incessant  solicitations  for  money,  his  passionate 
temper,  and  his  bigotry  were  continually  manifested.     During  the  whole 


of  his  administration  of  seven  years,  party  rancor,  kindled  by  the  death 
of  Leisler,  burned  intensely,  and  at  one  time  menaced  the  province  with 
civil  war.  He  adopted  the  views  of  the  anti -Leisler ians,  and  became 
their  supple  instrument. 

Although  the  New  York  Assembly  was  filled  with  bitter  opponents  of 
Leisler,  tliey,  as  boldly  as  he,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  and 
would  suffer  no  encroachments  on  colonial  rights  and  privileges.  They 
rebuked  the  interference  of  the  governor  in  legislation  by  insisting  npon 
amendments  to  bills,  and  drew  from  him  on  one  occasion  the  reproachful 
words  whidi  tell  of  their  independence  and  firmness  :  "  There  never 
was  an  amendment  desired  by  the  Council  Board,"  said  Fletcher,  "  but 

the  colony.  Then  he  was  raiule  Chief -Justice  of  X<-w  York  (IGflO),  where  lie  serTtni  unlil 
1608,  when  he  returned  to  Englaod  anil  was  niiuk-  r>i.'i)uty-Govt'rnor  of  the  Isle  of  Wijilit. 
He  was  in  Parliamcut  in  ITOl,  and  from  1T02  until  lTir>  he  was  Ciiptuln-Qentral  nnd 
Governor  ot  Maisacliusctts.    Retired  lo  private  life  uL  Roxbury. 
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what  it  was  rejected.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  stubborn  ill- temper. '^  With 
that  '^  stubborn  ill- temper"  of  the  Assembly  the  governor  was  almost 
continually  in  conflict,  and  when  he  was  recalled  he  seemed  as  glad  to 
leave  the  province  as  the  people  were  to  get  rid  of  him.* 

From  the  beginning  of  Fletcher's  administration,  Frontenac  almost 
continually  gave  the  province  uneasiness  by  his  attempts  to  win  the  Five 
Nations  to  the  French  interest  by  persuasions  and  threats.  Failing  to 
persuade  them,  he  struck  the  Mohawks  a  severe  blow  early  in  1693. 
Colonel  Schuyler  hastened  from  Albany  with  pale  and  dusky  volunteers 
to  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  and  drove  the  invaders  back.  He  re-took 
about  fifty  captives  from  the  French. 

When  Fletcher  heard  of  this  invasion,  he  hastened  to  Albany  with 
three  hundred  militia  volunteers.  The  river  being  free  of  ice,  they 
ascended  it  to  Albany  in  sloops,  with  a  fair  wind,  in  three  days.  This 
promptness  and  celerity  gained  great  credit  for  the  governor.  The 
Iroquois  called  him  ''  The  very  Swift  Arrow." 

The  restless  Frontenac  continually  disturbed  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
English  ])y  menaces,  until  finally,  in  the  sunnner  of  1696,  he  invaded 
the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  with  a  large  army.  He  had 
gathered  at  Montreal  all  tlie  regulars  and  militia  under  his  command  and  a 
host  of  Indian  warriors  ;  and  in  light  boats  and  bark  canoes  they  ascended 
tlie  St.  Liiwrenee,  entered  Lake  Ontario,  and  crossed  it  to  the  mouth  of 


*  Tn  Governor  Fletclicr  was  intrusted  tlie  large  ix)wers  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1693  he  went  to  Hartford 
with  Colonel  Bayard  and  others  to  assert  his  authority  there,  which  had  been  questioned. 
lie  ordered  out  the  Connecticut  militia  v.hen  the  season  for  parades  had  ended.  The 
charter  of  the  colony  denied  Fletcher's  jurisdiction.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
l)romptly  gave  utterance  to  th;it  denial  on  this  occasion.  Fletcher  haughtily  said  to  the 
governor  :  "  I  will  not  set  my  foot  out  of  this  colony  until  I  have  seen  His  Majesty's 
commission  olx-yed."  The  governor  yielded  so  nmch  as  to  allow  Captain  Wadsworth  to 
call  out  the  train-bands  of  Hartford. 

AVhen  these  troops  wen^  assembled  Fletcher  stej^jM^d  forward  to  take  the  command,  and 
ordered  Bayard  to  read  his  Excellency's  commission.  At  that  moment  Wadsworth 
ordered  tin*  drums  to  be  beaten. 

"  Silence  I"  angrily  cried  Fletcher,  and  Bavard  beiran  to  read  airain. 

"  Drum  !  drum  !  I  say  I"  shouted  AVadsworth,  and  the  voice  of  Bayard  was  drowned 
in  the  sonorous  roll  tiiat  followed.  Fletcher,  enraged,  stamped  his  foot  and  cried, 
"  Silence  !"  and  threatened  the  captain  with  punisliment.  Wadsw^orth  instantly  stepped 
in  front  of  the  irate  governor,  and  while  his  hand  rested  on  his  sword-belt,  he  said  in  a 
firm  voice  : 

**  If  my  drummers  are  interruptcKl  again  I'll  make  the  sunlight  show  through  you. 
Wc  deny  and  defy  y(mr  authority." 

The  governor  was  a  coward.  He  meekly  folded  up  his  commission,  and  with  his  ret- 
inue retired  to  Xew  York.     He  complained  to  the  king,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
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biver  at  Qsw^o.  This  narrow  and  rapid  stream  they 
ig  the  boats  aroqnd  the  falls)  to  Onondaga  Lake,  fifty 
I  each  side  of  the  river.  The  Onondagas  had  sent  away 
hildren,  and  liad  determined  to  defend  their  castle  near 

lake ;  hot  when  they  discovered  the  number  of  the  in- 
iture  of  their  weapons,  they  set  lire  to  their  village  and 
ep  forest.     The  old  Connt  Frontenao   was  carried  in 

His  only  trophy  was  a  venerable  sadiem  abont  one 
Id,  who  sainted  him  at  the  castle.  With  the  count's 
Trench  Indians  pat  the  old  man  to  the  most  oxqnisite 
le  bore  with  amazing  fortitude  and  defiance, 
iders  turned  their  forces  toward  Canada,  the  Onondagas 
id  annoyed  them  all  the  way.  This  expensive  expedi- 
itinual  incursions  of  the  Five  Nations  into  the  country 
pread  famine  in  Canada.  Frontenac  continued  to  send 
ties  until  the  treaty  of  Ryswyk,  in  1697,  brought  com- 
;o  the  contending  nations.     Count  Frontenac  died  the 

pnning  of  his  administration  Fletcher  made  strenuous 
ice  the  Anglican  Church,  with  its  ritual,  into  the  city  and 
'  York.  He  was  very  intemperate  in  his  zeal  to  accom- 
^  for  he  was  a  bigot.  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
jre  of  Dutch  descent,  and  were  members  of  the  Dutch 
ch,  which  they  regarded  as  the  established  church  in 

succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  Assembly,  in  1003,  an 
istrued  as  giving  him  the  right  to  recognize  the  Anglican 
)utch  Reformed  Church  as  the  State  religion.     Under 

Church  was  organized,  and  its  first  edifice  for  public 
npleted  in  1696.*     The  first  printing-press  iu  the  prov- 

by  William  Bradford,  a  Quaker  from  Philadelphia,  in 
afterward  employed  by  the  city  government  to  print  the 

and  ordinances.     In  1725  Bradford  began  the  puhllca- 


qwration  still  exbits.  The  first  vcstrynu-n  were  :  Thomas  Wciihani 
il,  chui'ch-icardcnn ;  C!aleh  Heathcote,  William  Mcrritt.  John  Tudor, 
am  Morris,  Thomas  Clarke,  El)enez('r  Wilson.  Samuel  JJurt,  Jamrs 
larston,  Michael  Howden,  John  Crooke,  William  Sharpas.  Lawrencr 
."m,  William  Iluddleston,  Gabriel  Ludlow,  Thomas  Burroughs.  John 
m  Janeway. 

ing  of  the  first  church  Cflifice  in  existence.     The  enirravin«r  represents 
i^cd  church,  erected  in  1787.     It  was  destroyed  bv  fire  in  1770. 
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lion  of  a  newiipaper  in  Xew  York,  the  firet  ever  isaaed  in  tliat  province. 
I>nrine  Fletcher's  ad luinist ration  ui  oi^uiized  sratem  of  piracy  (its  name 
softeneJ  to  "privateering"!  grew  np  and  extensively  prevailed,  espe- 
ciallv  on  the  coast*  of  Xew  Tork  and  the  intddle  provinces.  Some  of 
ihesJ;  niaraudere  sailed  ont  of  the  port  of  Xew  Tort,  and  merchant  ves- 


pols  were  seized  iiiul  plundered  in  sii:Iit  of  thiit  port,  Tlie  system  waa 
then  encouraged  Iiv  governments  as  a  strong  ann  in  fighting  their  ene- 
mies, ami  liy  men  in  higli  places,  who.  as  sliareholders  in  "  privateers," 
found  it  protitaMe.  It  finally  liocame  so  odious,  so  absohitely  piratical, 
and  so  injurious  to  eoituiiereo.  that  it  was  resolved  to  break  np  the  system. 
Fletcher's  direct  and  indirect  connection  with  the  pirates,  his  petty 
tyranny,  his  participation  in  frauds  in  making  grants  of  land,  and  his 
miiversal  unpopularity  causeil  liis  recall  in  1(195,  when  Richard  Coote, 
Eatl  of  Bellomont,*  an   Irish  jwer.  was  appointed  his  sncceseor.     The 

•  Riflmnl  Coolt  wils  Imni  in  llic  tounly  of  Slijw.  Iri-Uind.  in  1636.  nod  succeeded  his 
fnllier  iis  Buran  ot  Coloony  ia  ]()W(.  He  wiis  nmoiii;  llie  first  nlio  esi>oiised  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Onuige  in  1088.  On  Ihe  accession  of  James  he  went  to  the  Continenl,  but 
returned  in  1888  »n<l  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  lie  was  made  the  treasurer  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  was  erented  Earl  of  Bellomont.  Suceeeiling  Fletclier  as  Governor  of 
Sew  York,  his  conduel  there  ma<U'  him  popular.     Bellomont  died  in  New  York  City. 
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earl  wbb  speeially  charged  to  iiiveatigato  tlio  conduct  of  liie  predecessor, 

to  enforce  tlie  navigation  laws,  and  to  suppress  piracy.     But  t)ie  earl 

did  not  arrive  in  the  province  until  April,  1698,  when  lie  bore  the  com- 
mission of   governor   not  only  of 

New  York,  bnt  of  Massachiisetts 

and  Xew  Hampshire.      To  assist 

liini    in    his    arduous    duties     he 

brought   with   him   his    kmsman, 

John  Kanfan,  ae  Lieutenant  Gov 

emor  of  Xew  York.     The  British 

Government  seemed  powerless  to 

snppresa  tlie  pirates.  Tlie>  infested 

almost  everysea.  Before  Bel  lorn  on  t 

left  England  a  stock  company  uas 

formed    for   the   purpose    of    at 

tempting  the  task.     It  ^v•^s  com 

jKised     of     the     king.    Governor 

Bellomont,  several  noblemen,  Kob 

ert  Livingston,  the  first     Lord  of 

the   Manor   of   Livingston,"   ind 

others.     Tliey  fitted  out  the  galley 

Aiheiiture  as  a  "privateer,"  well  '^-^"''  ""  ^'ei.ijjmont. 

manned,  armed,  and  provisioned. 

Livingston,  who  had  proposed  the  scheme,  recomniendcd  Captain  William 

Kidd,  a  notable  ship-master  of  New  York  (then  in  England),  as  her 
commander.*  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  King  William,  sailed 
from  Plyitmuth  for  New  York  in 
April,  lOOfi,  and  soon  did  noble 
service  in  clearing  American  waters 
of  pirates.  Then  he  sailed  for  East- 
ern seas  with  a  crew  of  one  hnn- 

dred  and  fifty-five  men   to  iiiesisure  strength  with  the   pirates   in  the 

Indian  Ocean. 


8raKATL<RE  or  EABL  OP  BEI.LOM0NT. 


*  This  privaleeriDg  compauj-  was  proiXMioil  lij-  RoIhtI  Liviiipitim,  ivlio  offi'rcil  lo  Iw 
"  coDcemed  with  Kidd  a  fifth  purt  in  tliu  ship  and  charges.  Tliu  king  iipprovcil  the  proj- 
ect, r&isfng  a  tenth  shurc  to  show  iliut  lii:  was  coiK^eruitt  la  tin.'  enterprise. "  Li>rd  Clian- 
cellor  Somen,  the  Duke  of  Slirewsbury,  the  Eiirls  of  Roniiiey  mid  Oxfiird,  Sir  Edward 
HBrrisot],  and  others  joined  in  the  sclieme  to  tlie  iimouiit  uf  ijiSD.fiOO.  Tlie  iniinaBenteiit 
of  the  whole  affair  via  left  to  Lonl  lielloiiioiit.  Kiild  siileil  frDiu  I'lyiiioiith  fur  Sew 
York  In  hta  nwn  sbfp  in  April.  1690. 
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Kidd  was  successful  as  a  j)7*ivatee7*j  but  soon  became  a  pirate  himself. 
At  Madagascar  he  exchanged  his  shi^)  for  another,  and  swept  the  seas 
for  booty  from  Farther  India  to  the  coasts  of  South  America,  respect- 
ing no  flag  or  nationality.  Thence  he  made  his  way  homeward  (1698), 
and  on  Gardiner's  Island,  east  of  Long  Island,  he  buried  much  treasure, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  piracies  were  known 
in  England  long  before  the  company  noticed  them.  The  belief  became 
general  that  the  monarch,  the  earl,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  their 
noble  associates  had  shared  the  plunder  with  Kidd.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  their  character.  They  needed  a  scapegoat,  and  Kidd 
was  made  their  victim.  After  burying  his  treasures  he  appeared  openly 
in  Boston,  for  in  his  pocket  was  his  king's  commission,  and  Governor 
Bellomont,  who  was  there,  was  his  partner  in  business.  What  had  he  to 
fear  ?  The  earl,  expressing  a  horror  of  Kidd's  crimes,  ordered  his  arrest, 
and  he  was  brought  before  his  associates  a  prisoner  in  irons. 

Kidd  sought  Bellomont's  favor  by  revealing  to  him  the  place  where 
the  treasures  were  hidden.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  earl,  for 
his  safetv  lav  in  an  attitude  of  immovable  firmness.  He  was  deaf  to  the 
])rayers  of  the  prisoner  and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  for  mercy,  human 
and  divine,  for  her  erring  husband.  There  was  a  severe  struggle  in  the 
breast  of  the  governor  between  pride  and  fear  and  his  better  nature. 
The  former  triumphed.  Kidd  was  sent  to  England  in  fetters  to  be  tried  on 
a  charge  of  piracy  and  murder.  lie  was  convicted  of  the  second-named 
offence,  and  was  hanged  in  London,  in  May,  1701.  So  the  penalty  of 
omission,  at  least,  of  the  associate  king  and  nobles  and  rich  citizens  was 
borne  by  the  poor  commoner  on  the  scaffold.  The  earl  secured  the 
buried  treasure,  and  at  his  coffere  its  history  ends  in  im^>enetrable 
mvsterv. 

Bellomont  arrived  at  ^^'ew  York  in  the  spring  of  1698.  Before  he 
sailed  for  America  he  had  learned  much  concerning  public  affairs  in  the 
province  from  Kobert  Livingston,  who  had  been  one  of  the  bitterest 
'•  foes  of  Leisler.  Aware  that  the  new  governor  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Leisler  and  !Milborne,  and  always  willing  to  favor  the  stronger  side 
ill  public  questions,  Livingston  now  changed  liis  political  position.  On 
liis  return  to  New  York  he  was  found  to  be  a  i)rofessedly  warm  friend 
of  the  new  governor,  as  he  hud  been  of  Fletcher.  He  had  shared  with 
the  latter  the  j)roHtH  of  ''privateering,''  and  had  flourished  under  his 
official  favor.  Now  as  Bellomont  had  attached  himself  to  the  democratic 
or  Leislerian  party,  Livingston  found  himself  opposed  to  his  old  asso- 
ciates, Bayard,  Van  Oortlandt,  and  others,  who  still  held  places  in  the 
council,  and  wielded  much  power.     Livingston  had  become  a  patroon — 
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the  possessor  of  a  manorial  estate  of  many  thousand  acres  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Hudson  River,  south  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor. 
Active,  shrewd,  and  intelligent,  he  became  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
in  the  province. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  convened  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1698.  It 
comprised  nineteen  members.  In  his  speecli  to  them  the  governor 
alluded  to  the  legacy  his  predecessor  had  left  him — "  a  divided  people  ; 
an  empty  purse  ;  a  few  miserable,  naked,  half-starved  soldiers,  not  half 
the  number  the  king  allowed  pay  for  ;  the  fortifications  and  even  the 
Government  House  very  much  out  of  repair  ;  the  province  a  receptacle 
of  pirates,  and  the  Acts  of  Trade  violated  by  the  neglect  and  connivance 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  it."  It  was  a  severe 
commentary  on  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  when  he  added  :  "I 
will  take  care  there  shall  be  no  misapplication  of  the  public  money  ;  I 
will  pocket  none  of  it  myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  embezzlement  by 
others."  Perceiving  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  so  small  a 
body  through  undue  influences,  the  governor  recommended  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  representatives  to  thirty. 

The  Assembly  was  strongly  anti-Leislerian  in  its  composition.  The 
members  agreed  in  a  hearty  address  of  thanks  to  tlie  new  governor,  but 
really  in  nothing  else.  They  wrangled  continually.  The  late  elj^ctions 
formed  a  subject  for  angry  controversy.  At  the  beginning  of  June  six 
members  seceded,  when  the  governor  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  soon 
afterward  dismissed  two  of  his  council  who  were  specially  obnoxious. 
They  were  all  anti-Leislerians,  and  friends  of  Fletcher.* 

Bellomont  found  the  province  disturbed  by  the  continued  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  French  in  Canada  toward  the  Five  Nations.  lie  sent 
Colonel  John  Schuyler  and  Dominie  Dellius  (April,  1G98)  to  Count 
Frontenac,  at  Montreal,  with  tidings  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ryswyk, 
and  a  request  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  "  whether  Christians  or 
Indians,"  who  had  been  taken  in  wars  between  the  French  and  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  English.  The  old  count,  still  claiming  for  France 
sovereignty  over  the  Iroquois,  refused  to  give  up  l)arbarian  prisoners  ; 
and  Jesuit  priests  insisted  upon  keeping  up  missionary  stations  among 
the  Iroquois  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  the  latter.  Bellomont 
finally  said  to  Frontenac  :  ^'  If  it  is  necessary  I  will  arm  every  man  in 
the  provinces  under  my  government  to  oppose  you,  and  redress  the 
injury  you  may  perpetrate  against  our  Indians."     lie  added  that  he 

*  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  council  :  Frederick  Philipse,  Stephen  Yau 
Cortlandt,  Nicholas  Bayard,  Gabriel  Mienvielle,  AVilliam  Smith,  William  NicoU,  Thomas 
Willett,  William  Pinhome,  John  Lawrence. 
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would  not  suffer  them  to  be  insulted  ;  and  lie  threatened  to  execute  the 
laws  of  England  upon  the  missionaries  ''  if  they  continued  longer  in 
the  Five  Cantons."  Anotlier  war  seemed  to  be  impending,  but  this 
certainty  was  averted  by  tlie  death  of  Frontenac  in  the  fall  of  1698.* 
During  this  controversy,  Bellomont  visited  Albany  to  strengthen  the 
Iroquois  by  his  presence  and  by  material  aid.  On  his  return  he  com- 
pleted the  weeding  out  of  obnoxious  members  of  his  council.  Pinhome 
and  Brook  liad  been  dismissed  from  office  in  June,  and  now  Bayard, 
Mienvielle,  Willett,  and  Lawrence  were  suspended,  and  Philipse  re- 
signed. Their  respective  places  were  soon  filled.  Abraham  de  Peyster, 
Robert  Livingston,  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  and  Robert  Walters  took  seats 
at  the  Board.     They  were  all  Leislerians. 

The  anti-Leislerians  perceived  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  new  governor.  Indeed,  he  did  not  conceal  his  indifference  to  their 
praise  or  censure.  lie  continually  opposed  and  exasperated  their  leaders. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1098  he  granted  to  the  families  of  Leisler  and 
Milborne  the  privilege  of  exhuming  the  remains  of  their  murdered 
kinsmen  and  giving  them  Christian  burial.  They  were  taken  from  the 
soil  near  the  gallows  into  which  they  had  been  almost  as  rudely  thrust 
seven  years  before  as  if  they  were  mere  brutes.  They  were  placed  in 
coffins,  and  at  the  request  of  their  political  friends  they  were  permitted 
to  lie  in  state  in  the  old  City  Hall,  at  Coenties  Slip,  several  days.  There 
was  fearful  public  excitement  during  the  time,  for  this  act  was  fraught 
with  a  significance  almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  It  was  a  gauntlet  of 
defiance  cast  by  the  democracy  of  the  day  at  the  feet  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  re-interment  of  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  was  marked  by 
imposing  ceremonies.  It  was  late  in  September,  and  the  autumnal 
"equinoctial  storm''  was  raging.  Fearing  a  riot,  the  governor  fur- 
nished a  military  guard  to  the  procession  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  were  preceded  by  trumpeters  and  drummers  beating  a  funeral 
march.  From  the  City  Hall  they  moved  with  solemn  tread,  unmind- 
ful of  the  wind  and  rain,  and  deposited  the  precious  burdens  in  one 
grave  in  the   burial-ground  of   the  little  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in 


*  On  every  occasion  tlic  French  did  all  in  their  jK)wer  to  win  the  alliance  and  the 
allesriance  of  the  Inxjuois  by  tiattery,  by  displays  of  ix)wer,  and  especially  by  the  spectac- 
uhir  ministrations  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  which  captivated  the  barbaric  imag- 
ination. As  an  illustration.  Dr.  CadwaUader  Colden  mentions  the  parade  made  by  the 
French  at  >I<intn'al  on  the  (xrasion  of  the  fimeral  of  one  of  their  Indians.  **  The  priest 
that  attended  him  at  his  death,"  sjiys  Colden,  "  declared  that  he  died  a  true  Christian, 
and  a^  a  ]»nK>f  lie  gave  his  exclamation  on  hearing  of  the  crucifixion  :  *  Oh,  had  I  been 
there  1  would  have  revengiMl  his  death  and  brought  away  their  scalps  ! 
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Garden  Street,  near  Wall  Street.*  "  There  was  a  great  concourse  of 
people  [twelve  huiidreil  His  eaid]  at  tlie  funeral,"  wrote  Bellomont  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  "  and  would,  'tia  thought,  liave  been  as  many 
more,  bnt  that  it  blew  a  rank  storm  for  two  or  tliree  days  together,  that 
hindered  people  from  coming  down  or  crossing  tho  rivers," 

A  new  Assembly  convened  in  March,  1690.  It  was  almost  entirely 
Leislerian  or  democratic  in  character.  The  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  the  council  were  the  same.  A  great  change  in  pnhlic  affairs 
soon  appeared.  Among  the  most  radical  and  influential  members  of  the 
Assembly  was  Abraham  Gouverncur,  who  had  been  Leisler's  secretary, 
had  been  condenmcd  to  death  hut  pHrdtnied,  and  had  married  tho  widow 
of  Milbonie.     He  represented  Orange  County. 

Wrongs  were  righted  and  wrongs  were  committed  by  this  reacting 
Assembly.  Righteous  indem- 
nifications were  granted,  and 
liberal  allowances  were  voted 
for  the  governor  and  lieuten 
"*  ant-governor.  Such  w  is  the 
confidence  reposed  m  tho  ni 
tegrity  and  judgment  of  Bel 
loinont,  that  a  revenue  for  six 
years  was  voted  and  placed  at 
his  absolute  disposal 

The  most  important  busi 
ness  of  the  Assemblj  was  the 
revocation  of  most  e\triva 
gant  and  fraudulent  grants  of 
lands  by  Governor  Fletcher 
for  money  considerations  ^' 
which     swelled     lus     purse 

These  grants  were  made  to  favorites  Ainon^  others  and  the  most  con 
Bpicuous  of  the  receivers  of  these  grants  was  Nicholas  Bavard  Fletcher  s 
right-hand  man,  whose  acres  thus  bestowed  exceeded  in  number  those  of 
anypatroon.    He  and  others  attempted  to  monopolize  all  the  lands  on  the 


OAIIUBN    STUUvT 


•  This  liltle  structure  was  built  of  wood,  octagonal  in  fomi,  ivitli  a  vtry  liigli,  steep 
roof,  and  a  cupola  in  the  centre  of  it  surmounlcd  by  a  "  wcatlitr-cock."  It  was  enlarged 
and  repaired  in  1776,  and  was  rebuilt  of  stone  in  180T.  It  stood  upon  a  lane  extending 
eastward  from  Broad  Street  pariillel  with  AVall  Street.  The  grountLs  on  tlie  lane  were 
neatlf  laid  out  and  well  cultivated,  and  it  received  the  name  of  "  (lurden  Lane,"  and 
finally  Garden  Street,  now  EscUaugo  Place.  When  it  was  built,  in  1603,  it  was  eonsidered 
lalher  too  Ear  out  of  town. 
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upper  IludBon  and  tlie  Mohawk  River.  Dominic  Dellius,  of  the  Datch 
Hcfonned  Churcli,  was  convicted  of  obtaining,  by  fraud,  an  eiiormona 
tract  of  land  from  the  Indians,  while  holding  an  official  poeition  among 
them,  which  Fletcher  had  confinned  on  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
plunder  as  a  bribe.  The  timely  demolition  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
governor  of  these  huge  acliemee  of  land  monopoly  removed  a  great  bar 
to  emigration  to  the  interior  of  the  province  of  New  York,     It   also 
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served  to  maintain  the  good-will  of  tlio  Five  Nations,  who  had  bem 
disturbed  by  the  operation  of  these  land  robbers  under  Fletcher, 

Earl  Belloniont  went  to  Boston  in  June,  1690,  leaving  the  province 
of  New  York  in  the  care  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Xanfan.  Little  of 
public  importance  occurred  during  his  absence,  excepting  further  miB- 
chievous  meddling  with  the  Irof^nois  by  the  French  in  Canada  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  The  carl  returned  in  the  euininer  of  17(KI,  and  met 
the  Assembly,  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  especially, 
by  that  of  the  missionaries,  tliat  body,  at  the  eiirl's  Hugg«stion,  passed  a 
law  for  hanging  every  Boman  Catliolic  jiriest  who  tihould  eome  volun- 
tarily into  the  province — a  law  which  Chief-Justice  Smith,  the  hi»- 
torian,  writing  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterward,  sjiid  "  ought  to  be  in  fall 
force  to  this  day." 

Governor  Bellomont  died  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  on  tlie  5th  of 
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March,  1701.  His  remains  lay  in  state  a  day  or  two,  when  they  were 
buried  with  public  honors  under  the  chapel  of  the  fort.  A  few  days 
afterward  his  arms  were  carried  in  state  and  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
new  City  Hall,  then  just  completed,  in  Wall  Street,  at  the  head  of  Broad 
Street.  His  remains,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  were  transferred  to 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterward,  where  they 
still  lie. 

TiOrd  Bellomont  had  many  and  bitter  enemies  and  also  warm  friends. 
The  late  Frederick  de  Peyster,  LL.D.,  wrote  on  this  subject : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  persistently  maligned  and  abused  solely 
because  he  had  an  eye  to  the  public  service  and  not  to  individual  ad- 
vancement. Strange  to  say,  his  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  all 
classes — a  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  however,  determines  his  great  honesty 
and  independence  of  character.  Those  engaged  in  illegal  trade  hated 
him,  because  he  was  not  to  be  bribed  or  cajoled  into  tolerating  the  least 
infraction  of  laws.  The  merchants  were  also  his  enemies,  because  he 
would  not  violate  his  obligation  of  office  and  w^ink  at  their  evasions  of 
the  Acts  of  Trade.  All  opposed  to  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  against 
him,  because  he  carried  out  the  Acts  of  Parliament  ordering  that  justice 
be  done  their  memory.  Even  a  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  arrayed 
against  him  :  those  of  the  Dutch  Church  because  he  would  not  tolerate  the 
iniquitous  conduct  of  Dellius  [see  page  126]  ;  and  those  of  the  English 
Church  because  he  would  not  alienate  a  portion  of  the  estate  attached  to 
the  governor's  residence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  private  interests  of  a 
large  class  were  opposed  to  law  ;  and  Bellomont,  as  the  representative  of 
the  law  and  its  faithful  administrator,  was  reprobated  and  vilified  by 
that  class. " 
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CHAPTER    X. 


New  political  troubles  in  tiie  province  appeared  on  the  death  of 
Governor  Bellomont  (March,  1701).  LieutenantGovernor  Nanfan  was 
then  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  question  arose,  AVho  shall  rightfully  exercise 
the  powers  of  government  ?  Tlie  Leislerians  declared  tliat  the  power 
devolved  on  the  Council  eoI]ective]y  ;  the  president  of  the  Council, 
Colonel  William  Smith,  contended  that  he  alone  had  a  right  to  exercise 
the  supreme  provincial  pow- 
er. In  this  view  he  was 
joined  hy  Peter  Schuyler 
and  Robert  Livingston.  The 
Assembly  was  perplexed  by 
these  opinions,  and  adjourn- 
ed in  April ;  and  disputes 
continued  with  much  asper- 
ity until  the  middle  of  May, 
when  Nanfan  returned  and 
lawfully  assumed  supreme 
authority.  He  dissolved  the 
Assembly  in  June.  A  new 
Assembly  was  chosen,  and 
convened  on  August  19th. 

Meanwhile  a  grant  of  an 
immonse  tract  of  land  had 
been  made  (July  19th)  by 
the  Five  Nations  to  the 
British  crown  to  insure  pro- 
r  tection  against  the  French, 

_  and  the  king  had  given  out 

of  the  exchequer  $12,500 
for  strengthening  the  de- 
fences at  Albany  and  Schenectady  and  to  l>uild  a  fort  in  the  Onondaga 
country  ;  also  $4000  for  presents  to  the  Indians.  These  were  wise 
measures,  and  strengthened  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the  English 
and  the  Iroquois. 

The  government  of  the  province  was  now  under  the  full  control  of  the 
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Leisleriatis  or  Democrats.  A  new  Court  of  Chancery  wae  organized,  tlie 
power  of  chancellor,  as  before,  being  vested  in  the  governor  and  Council. 
Wiltiam  Atwood,  a  zealous  Leislcrian,  was  chief- justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  with  Abraham  de  Peyster*  and  Robert  Walters  as  his  aesociafes 
on  the  bench.  In  the  Assembly  the 
tires  of  contention  blazed  fiercely, 
and  Livingston,  ■who  had  taken  sides 
with  Smitli  in  the  controversy  about 
the  lawful  depository  of  cxeciitive 
power,  became  the  object  of  bitter 
persecution  by  the  more  radical 
I..eislcrians.  Indeed,  the  foundations 
of  most  of  the  pul)lic  quarrels  of  the 
day  were  laid  in  personal  animosities. 
Such  was  largely  the  case  during  the 
twenty  years  of  warfare  between  the 
political  factious  in  the  province  of 
New  York  from  the  deatli  of  Leisler. 
At  the  same  time  the  seminal  idea 
of  republicanism  was  working  pow- 
erfully in  the  public  mind,  and  there 

was  a  steady  and  permanent  advance  in  t)ie  direction  of  popular  liberty. 
Governor  Nanfan's  administration  was  brief.  King  William  died  in 
the  spring  of  1T02  without  legitimate  issue.  His  queen,  Mary,  had  died 
several  years  before,  and  her  sister  Anne  now  became  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain.  Anne  appointed  her  uncle,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (a  son  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  called  Lord  Combury  by  courtesy),  Governor  of 
Kew  York.  He  was  a  libertine  and  a  knave,  and  cursed  the  province 
with  his  presence  and  misrule  about  seven  years.     Ho  was  a  bigot,  and 


ABKAHAM  DE  rEVSTlSK. 


•  Abraboin  de  Peyster  was  a  distinguishccl  citizen  of  New  York,  and  an  eminent 
mercluuit.  He  waa  the  eldest  bod  of  Johannes  dc  Peyster,  born  in  New  York  City  in 
]&%,  and  died  there  id  1738.  He  was  Mayor  of  New  York  between  1691  and  1695  ;  was 
ftfu-rward  chief-justice  of  the  provinec  and  president  of  the  King's  Council,  in  which 
capacity  he  performed  the  duties  of  governor  in  1701,  on  tlie  death  of  Lord  Bellomont. 
He  was  colonel  of  the  military  forces  of  New  York,  and  Ireasiiirer  of  that  province  and 
of  New  Jereey.  He  and  William  Penn  were  intimate  friends.  His  spacious  mnnsion  on 
Pearl  Street  was  the  headquarters  of  Washington  in  177S.  It  existed  until  1856,  when 
it  was  demolished.  Colonel  de  Peyster  was  considered  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  hU  day.  He  married  his  beautiful  cousin,  Katharine  de  Peyster,  while 
on  a  vi?tit  to  Holland.  His  ^tcr  Maria  married  David  Provost.  After  his  dealh  sho 
marrkd  James  Alexander,  secretary  of  the  province,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of 


William  Alexander,  Lord  Sterling. 
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persecuted  all  denoininatioiia  of  CLristians  outside  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England.  He  embezzled  tlie  public  money,  and  on  all  occasions  vras  the 
pereJBtetit  enemy  of  popular  freedom  and  common  juBtice. 

"  I  know  no  right  wliieli  you  have  as  an  Assembly,"  he  said  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  "  hut  such  as  the  queen  is  pleased  to  allow 
you." 

This  was  said  in  1705,  the  year  when  that  Assembly  won  tlie  first 
substantial  victory  over  absolutism  or  despotic  rale.  They  obtained 
from  the  queen  permission  to  make  specific  appropriations  of  incidental 
grants  of  money,  and  to  appoint  their  own  treasurer  to  take  charge  of 
extraordinary  supplies.  This  was  a  bold  and  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  popular  independence  and  sovereignty. 
~'  When  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Coriibury  reached  New  York 
the  aristocracy  took  heart,  and  tlieir  leaders  became  insolent  and 
defiant  ;  for  they  felt  sure  of  the  friendship  of  the  new  governor. 
Xor  were  they  disappointed.  Xicholas  Bayard  was 
still  the  most  conspicuous  of  tlieir  leaders  for  zeal 
and  activity.  He  promulgated  addresses  to  the  king, 
the  Parliament,  and  to  Governor  Combury,  libelling 
the  Leislcrians  and  the  administrations  of  Bellomont 
and  Xaiifan  in  the  most  scandalous  manner.  One  of 
these  addresses  contained  thirty-two  "  Heads  of  Accu- 
sation of  the  Karl  of  Bellomont."  It  was  specially 
AHMH.  untnithful,  and  was  calculated  to  stir  up  revolt  in  the 

colony.  This  seditious  and  dangerous  paper  Bayard 
dure<1  not  issue  over  his  own  signature,  hut  signed  it  witli  the  fictitious 
name  of  "John  Xcy." 

Xanfan  was  aroused  to  immediate  and  energetic  action.  In  the  spring 
of  ItiOl  Bayard  hud  ]jrocured  the  enactment  of  a  law  intended  for  the 
special  punishment  of  Leisler.  That  law  declared  that  whoever  should 
attempt  to  "  disturb  the  peace,  good,  and  quiet  of  tlie  government 
should  be  deemed  a  rehel  and  a  traitor,  and  punished  accordingly.' '  Into 
this  trap  net  for  Leisler  Bayard  now  fell.  Putting  this  unrepealed  law 
in  force,  Nanfan  caused  the  arrest  of  Bayard  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  was  tried  before  Justice  .\twood  and  1  lis  associate  justices  in  Feb- 
ruarj' (1T"2),  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  1k)  "hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,"  in  accordance  with  British  law.  After  a  virtual  confession 
of  guilt  ho  was  i-eprieved  by  Xanfan  "  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
should  l>o  known,"'  On  the  arrival  of  Cornbury  (who  had  been 
'"hunted  out  of  England  by  a  host  of  hungry  creditors")  these  proceedings 
were  all  reversed,  and  ]layanl  was  set  at  liberty.     Governor  Combnry 
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espoused  the  anti-Leiglerian  party,  which  immediately  aroee  into  power, 
and  then  began  the  flight  of  some  of  tho  Leislerian  leaders.  This 
change  was  of  short  duration. 

New  York  City  was  sorely  smit- 
ten by  yellow  fever  in  tlie  summer 
of  1703.  The  governor  transferred 
his  court  to  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
where  he  exercised  his  bigotry 
and  petty  tyranny  in  the  most 
Bcandalons  maimer.  One  illustra- 
tive example  will  suffice.  The 
best  house  in  tlie  village  was  the 
dwelhng  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, built  by  liis  congregation. 
Combury  begged  the  minister  to 
allow  his  lordship  to  occnpy  the 
parsonage  for  a  while.  It  was 
cheerfully  done.  This  hospital- 
ity was  requited  by  the  seizure 
of  the  parsonage,  tho  meeting- 
house, and  tlie  glebe  for  t)ie  use 
of  the  meml)er8  of  tlio  Church  of  England  residing  there.*  Wlien 
resistance  to  this  act  of  robbery  was  made, 
the  victims  were  subjected  to  fines  and  im- 
prisonments ! 

And  yet  this  govenior,  weak-minded, 
mean-spirited,  and  vacillating,  was  so  over- 
powered l»y  the  indomitable  will  of  the 
people — a  hardy,  mixed  race — that  he  often 
submitted  to  j-eproof,  and  in  tlie  poverty 
of  his  Bonl  and  purse  he  luimbly  thanked 
tlie  Assembly  for  simple  justice.  For  tliree 
years  (1705-08)  there  was  no  meeting^ 
of  that  body.  Intolerance,  licentiousness, 
and   dishonesty  were  conspicuous  traits  in  tliis   governor's   character. f. 
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•  Lord  Combury  sent  nn  oriiir  omt  Jiw  own  signnlure  for  tliu  mini»UT (Kcv.  Mr, 
Ilubbud),  on  Jnly  4th,  1704.  to  (l<?1i\or  liU  liou«  an<l  Iniuls  to  llic  slieriff,  uiid  not 
to  fail  at  his  "  peril). "  On  the  saim  <ia\  lit  --ignwl  an  orik-r  for  lliu  sUfriff  to  eject  ihn 
mmiiiter  from  the  premises,  claiming  thiil  tti(.  proitcrlv  txlongc-d  lo  iLe  Aiiglii^n  Chiircli 
St  Jamaica. 

f  "We  never  had  a  governor  so  universiillyiletpstml,"  siij-s  Smitli,  llu- liistorinn.  "nor 
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lie   tiuiitrncted   dclttfl   every wliure,    uiid    refiisod   to   pay ;    aud    wlieii, 
ill   It'is,   the  qiiceii,   yieldinjj  to   the   desires   of   the  people,  recalled 
liiiii,    and    lie    left    tlie    chair   of 
State,  hie   crediton  cast   him  into 
prison,  and  kept   him  there  until 
tlku   deatli  of  liia  father  the    next 
yeiir  made  him  a  peer  of  the  realm 
uiid  a   member  of   the   House  of 
Iiorde.     Then  the  unrighteone  law 
of  tlie  kingdom  which  exempts  a 
meinher  of  that  body  from  arrest 
and  iniprisonmeitt  for  duht  aet  hiiik 
free,  and  he  returned  to  England,! 
One   of  the   moat  distinguiahed 
and  DBofnl  men  in  the  province  at 
this  time  was    Caleb   Heathcote, 
proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Scam- 
dale,    in   'Westchester    County,   a 
representative  of  tlie  ancient  fam- 
ily ijf  iloiktlK^utc  of  Scarsdale,  Derbyeliire,  England,  wlio  came  to  Am- 
erica in  ItitCJ,  and  l«)canio  a  member   of  Govenior  Fletcher's   conncil 
the  next  year,     lie  was  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  Clmreli  of  Kngland,  and 
oxereised    his   uutliority   judiciously   as 
coluiiul  uf  niilitiu  in  tlie  maintunance  of 
inonility  and  religion.* 

At  iilHJut  the  beginning  of  (lorn  bury 'a  "'""atukk  of  calm  HitATHcon;. 
a<lin{ni)itratioii  war  bctwufii  France  and 

England  was  kindled.  It  extended  to  their  American  colonies.  Thia 
contest,  known  iia  '*  Queen  Anne's  War,"  lasted  about  eleren  years,  and 

iinj'  who  ru>  richly  ilciinrvi-H  llic  puMic  tiblium'nci-.  In  spile  of  hia  noble  descent,  bh 
iH'liiivior  WHS  trilling,  iiinkii,  uiiil  c.xInkvuKiiiil.  It  wiut  nut  uncommon  for  him  to  dreM  In 
a  wimiiiii'i  liiiliil,  unil  tlii'ii  tu  jKitrul  llic  fiirt  (ii  whicli  hu  lived.  Such  freaks  of  lour 
humor  c\)H>K(il  liim  to  Ilii!  uiiivcrsnl  ciinleinpt  of  (hu  wholu  people.  Their  IndignatioD 
was  kliultifl  l)y  Im  ili'KjKilic  ni)i-,  Kuvnfn.'  bif^iy,  iiuatiable  avarice  and  injustice,  not  onlj: 
lo  tlu!  puiilic.  but  even  liis  priviilc  crcdilorji. " 

*  ChIi  l>  lliiillinitc  wiiM  II  Min  of  Ihu  WLtiltliy  Mayor  of  Clieotcr,  England.  Hia  oldest 
IinilliiT.  Sir  QillM'rt  Iliiitht-oti'.  viis  Ilii:  Ursi  Pn-Hiilent  of  llu<  Bank  of  Kngland  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  I^nilon.  ('Hlcb  wan  uflliinitHl  in  il  biiiiilifiil  maiden,  and  to<^  his  badwlor 
brotliiT  OillH-rt  to  kcv  Ikt.  Smitten  by  htr  ilmmis,  Gitbirt  supplanted  his  brother,  when 
CiiU'b  wiugiht  Ti'llcf  from  llii'  paniis  of  dixappointmcnt.  look  refuge  with  his  uncle  in  New 
Y<irk,  iinil  nflL-rwiinl  iniirrii^l  ii  ilnughlcr  of  Williiiin  ("  Tungior")  Smith,  of  Long  Island. 
He  foiiud  Wcstclicstur  County,  lie  wrote  in  ITtM,  "  Ihu  most  heathenish  country  I  erw 
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was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Its  ravages  in  the  colonies 
were  chiefly  felt  by  the  English  in  New  England  and  farther  east.  The 
Five  Nations  had  made  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  French  in  Canada, 
and  they  stood  as  a  barrier  against  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians 
into  New  Tork.     That  province  enjoyed  peace  during  the  long  war. 

John,  Lord  Lovelace,  succeeded  Corn- 
bury  as  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
did  not  reach  the  province  until  near 
the  close  of  1708,  when  he   found   the  ^/f^f 

Assembly  and  the  people  strongly  demo-     /O^  C^l^t  ^ 
cratic  in  their  political  views.     The  very 
vices  of  the  late  governor  had  disciplined 
them  to  the  exercise  of  resistance  to  op- 
pression and  to  aspire  to  self-government,  and  secured  to  them  the  exer- 
cise of  rights  which  might  have  been  postponed  for  many  years. 

The  new  governor  was  cordially  received  by  the  people,  and  his  course 
was  judicious.     He  called  a  new  Assembly  in  April,  1709,  who,  taught 
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by  experience,  refused  to  vote  a  permanent  revenue  without  appropria- 
tion, but  resolved  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  and  appropriate  it  specifi- 
cally.    This  would  make  the  servants  of  the  crown  dependent  upon  the 


saw  which  called  themselves  Christians,"  there  being  not  the  "  least  footsteps  of 
religion."  Sabbaths  were  spent  in  *'  vain  sports  and  lewd  derision. "  As  colonel  of  militia 
he  ordered  his  captains  to  require  the  men  in  every  town  to  apjK)int  readers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  Sundays,  and  if  they  refused,  to  call  their  men  under  arms  on  Simdays  and 
spend  the  day  in  military  exercises.  They  chose  "reiulers."  Heathcote  was  Mayor  of 
the  dty  of  New  York  from  1711  to  1714  ;  judge  of  AVestchester  County  ;  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  colony  ;  surveyor-general  of  the  province  for  some 
time,  and  from  1715  till  1721  was  receiver-general  of  the  customs  for  all  North  America. 
Colonel  Heathcote's  last  will  was  dated  February  29th,  1719.  He  left  his  large  estate  to 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Jamc^  do  Lancey. 
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l>eopl«  for  tlieir  salaries.  Tlie  Asaenibly  allowed  a  firm  dieposition  to 
assert  and  maintain  all  the  popular  rights  which  they  liad  acquired,  and 
HOW  fairly  began  the  contest  in  the  province  of  New  York  between 
democracy  and  absolutism,  which  ended  in  permanent  victory  for  the 
fonner  at  the  close  of  the  old  war  for  independence  three  fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury afterward. 

Before  the  issue  concerning  the  revenne  liad  fairly  aseumed  positive 
form  rx)rd  Lovelace  died.  His  lieutenant,  Richard  Ingoldsby*  (the 
contestant  with  Leialer  for  power  in  1691),  succeeded  him.  During 
Ingoldsby's  administration  of  eleven  months  another  feeble  attempt  was 
made  to  conquer  Canada. 

In  tliis  enterprise  tlie  province  of  New  York  engaged  with  great 
zeal.  The  Assembly  appointed  commissioners  to  procure  the  mate- 
rials for  war  and  transportation  ; 
issued  bills  of  credit  (New  York's 
first  paper  money),  and  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  Colonel 
Peter  Sehuyler  secured  tlie  neu- 
tralitv  and  warm  friendship  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey 
raised  an  army  of  about  two 
thousand  men,  and  Francis  Nichol- 
son Audros's  lieutenant-governor, 
nas  made  the  chief  commander 
of  these  forces.  The  little  army 
moved  from  Albany  for  Montreal 
before  the  close  of  June,  and  eai-ly 
ri'iFu  'tiii^ibii  in  August  they  had  halted  at  the 

southern  end  of  Lako  Champlain. 
There  they  waited  long  for  tidings  of  the  departure  from  Boston  of  a  pixira- 
ised  English  Heet  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  No  such  tidings  came,  and 
the  sadly  disappointed  soldiers,  as  in  1691,  were  compelled  to  return 
to  their  homes,  tiieir  ranks  thinned  by  sickness  and  death.      This  event 


*  llii'lmiil  IiiK"l''''liy.  w'lo  riiim;  to  New  York  in  Iflfll  in  command  of  forces  sent  ■willi 
Governor  Sldiifflitfi'.  liiid  served  na  a  Held  ofHcer  in  Hollaod.  We  have  otMcrved  his 
coiiiliK'i  lit  New  Y(irl(  in  pri'Miiiii);  ])iigu3.  He  returned  to  England  on  furlough  in 
HKHI,  and  wiw  iilwcnt  several  years,  leaving  Iiih  wife  and  children  in  New  York  with 
HCanly  iiiniiis  of  siip|nirl.  He  wan  commissioned  Lieutenant-Oovemorof  New  Yorksnil 
New  JcTscy  in  1703,  Imt  did  not  return  until  1706.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Lovelace 
lie  uilniiniKlenil  tliu  ^'civerntnent  until  the  urrivtil  of  QuverDor  Hunter. 
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caused  much  iriitation  in  the  public  mind,  and  weakened  the  confidence 
of  the  Five  Nations  in  the  puissance  of  Great  Britain. 

Colonel  Schuyler,*  mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  the  home  government,  which  seemed  unconscious  of  the  importance 
to  British  interests  in  America  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
went  to  England  the  next  year,  at  hiB 
own  expense,  to  arouse  the  court  and 
people  to  vigorous  action  in  support  of 
the  momentous  cause  he  had  espoused.  He 
persuaded  a  sachem  from  each  Iroquois 
nation  to  accompany  him,  that  the  Con- 
federacy might  be  certified  of  the  immense 
strength  of  Great  Britain.  The  presence 
of  these  barbarian  kings  produced  a  great 
sensation  throughout  the  realm,  especially 
in  London.  Multitudes  followed  the  dusky 
monarchs  wherever  they  went.  Their  por- 
traits soon  appeared  in  the  print-sliops. 
The  queen  caused  them  to  be  covered  witli 
scarlet  mantles  edged  with  gold.  They  were 
feasted  at  banquets ;  witnessed  military 
reviews  ;  saw  a  part  of  the  mighty  British 

navy  ;  in  a  word,  tliey  were  shown  tlie  glories  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
deeply  impressed  by  tlie  evidences  of  British  power.  They  were  con- 
veyed to  the  palace  of  St.  James  to  stand  before  tlie  queen  ;  and  tliey 
gave  belts  of  wampum  and  signed  their  totemn  to  documents  as  pledges 
of  their  friendship  and  fidelity. 

The  grand  objects  of  Seliuyler'a  mission  were  accomplished.  The 
friendsliip  and  loyalty  of  the  Five  Nations  were  secured  for  the 
English  forever,  and  the  Iroijuois  were  made  willing  to  join  the 
latter  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Canada,  The  new  British  ministry 
authorized  a  campaign  for  tlie  purpose.     Henry  St.  John  (Lord  Boling- 


"  Peter  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  \a  Ilie  province  for  a  period  of  ulmosl 
forty  years.  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  llicre  l«l  tlie  movement  agaiost 
Leialer.  In  (Jovernor  Fletcher's  Council  lie  performed  mont  important  public  service. 
He  was  not  only  a  stateamui,  but  the  foremost  military  leader  in  the  province,  as  bis 
operations  against  the  Frcncli  in  Canada  show.  As  Commissioner  of  Indian  AtTairs,  be 
wielded  potential  influence  over  ilie  Iro()uois  Confederacy,  ami  by  his  coura|!i',  skill,  and 
goodness  won  tbc  affections  of  the  white  [teoplc  uuil  Ihi;  Indians,  Tlic  latter  called  hbn 
'■Brother  Quedor."  Wben  Governor  Hunter  retired,  Schuyler,  la  Pn'Mdent  of  lliu 
Council,  became  acting  governor  of  the  pruvinc-e.  Ah  such  liu  displayed  ;.'reat  wisdom 
and  energy  at  a  trying  perio^i 
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broke),*  the  Secretary  of  State,  planned  a  naral  expedition  against 
Quebec  to  co-operate  with  a  land  force  of  provincials  to  proceed  from  the 
Hudson  River  and  attack  Montreal. 

A  fleet  of  war-ships — transports  and  store-ships — ^bearing  marines  and 

regular  troops  was  sent  to 
Boston  early  in  the  summer 
of  1711  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker.  He  sailed  from 
that  port  with  about  seven 
thousand  regulars  and  pro- 
vincial troops  on  the  10th 
of  August.  Like  Braddock, 
the  haughty  commander  dis- 
dained the  opinions  and  advice  of  experienced  subordinates,  and  lost  eight 
of  his  transports  and  nearly  one  thousand  men  among  the  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  expedition  was  abandoned,  f 
Meanwhile  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  had  formed  a 
provincial  army  for  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  the  holding  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  were  under  the  command  of 
Nicholson,  who  held  a  general's  commission.  They  marched  from 
Albany,  four  thousand  strong,  toward  Lake  Champlain.  Among  them 
were  six  hundred  Iroquois  warriors.  Hearing  of  Walker's  disaster,  these 
troops  also  abandoned  the  expedition  and  returned  home.  So  ended  in 
failure  the  third  attempt  of  the  English  to  conquer  Canada. 

Robert  Hunter,  a  Scotchman,  succeeded  Lord  Lovelace  as  Governor 
of  New  York.  He  had  risen  in  military  rank  from  a  private  soldier 
to  brigadier-general.  His  literary  accomplishments  had  gained  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Addison  and  Swift,  and  his  handsome  person   and 


*  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  was  born  in  1678,  and  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1701.  In  1704  lie  was  made  Secretary  of  War,  and  left  office  with  a 
change  in  the  ministry  in  1708.  In  1710  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  was  the  principal  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  He  had  been 
created  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  became  prime-minister  a  few  weeks  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne.  Being  known  as  a  Jacobite,  he  now  fled  to  France,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  who  appointed  him  his  prime-minister.  In  1720  he  married  a 
French  lady,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  1723.  He  died  in  1751.  Holing 
broke  was  a  good  writer  and  brilliant  orator.  Pope  addressed  his  **  Essay  on  Man*'  to 
St.  John. 

f  "  According  to  Ilarley,"  says  Smitli,  in  liis  Higtory  of  New  York,  *'  this  expedition 
was  a  contrivance  of  Bolingbroke,  Moore,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Haroourt  to  cheat 
the  public  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  latter  of  these  was  pleased  to  say,  *  No  gov- 
ernment was  worth  serving  that  would  not  admit  of  such  advantageous  jobs.*  " 
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BIGNATlItE  OF   KODEKT   IIIJNTEU. 


JTS  had  won  the  hand  of  a  peeress — Lady  Hay.    By  her 

ined  the  appointment  first  to  the  otiice  of  Lieutenant- 

inia,  and  then  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

ime  three  thousand  German  Lutherans,  refugees  from 

the  Khine,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 

)f  the  King  of 

taken  refuge  in 

neen  and  Par- 

m   to  America 
They  settled 

stones    Manor, 

y  of  the  Scho- 

he  Upper  Mo- 

rerman   Flats," 

>  city  of  New 

built  a  Luther- 

irge  portion  of  these  refugees  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 

ancestors  of  much  of  the  German  population  in  that 

jnt  to  North  Carolina. 

Elunter's  administration  that  the  Tuscaroras  fled  from 

712)  and  joined  their  Iroquois  brethren  in  New  York, 

rved,  and  so  made  the  Confederacy  a  league  of  Six 
Nations.  In  the  same  vear  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  were  greatly  disturbed  by  appre- 
hensions of  an  impending  servile  insurrection 
there.  The  population  of  the  city  was  then 
about  six  thousand,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  negro  slaves. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  brisk  slave-trade 
carried  on  at  New  York,  Newport,  and  Bos- 
ton, for  since  the  revolution  (1688)  this  trade 
had  been*  thrown  open.*  The  slaves  in  New 
York  were  held  in  the  most  abject  bondage, 
and  the  masters  were  forbidden  bv  hiw  to  set 

7<>9  a  slave-market  was  established  at  the  foot  of  Wall 

V  were  sold  and  hired.      A  slave   cau<^ht  ont  jit  u\ij\\t 


rNTER. 


s  of  Englainl  had  (chartered  slavc-dcalinir  conii^anic^.  and  Charles 
the  Duke  of  York,  were  shareholders  in  them.  In  llVi  an 
tained  the  privilejre  of  siipplyin*!;  the  Spanish  colonic^  in  America 
for  thirty  years,  stipulatini::  to  deliver  one  hundred  and  forty  four 
>  within  that  iK'riod.     One  (jiiarter  of  the  stock  of  the  comp.my  was 
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without  a  lantern  and  a  lighted  candle  in  it  waB  put  in  jail  and  liis  master 
wa8  fined  ;  and  the  authorities  pledged  themselves  that  the  prisoner 
nhould  receive  tliirty-nihe  lashes  at  the  whipping-post  if  the  master 
doHired  it.  Other  punishments  for  offences  were  sometimes  very  cruel. 
Iluniun  nature  revolted,  but  chiefly  under  A  mask.  From  time  to  time 
the  Hlaves  made  some  resistance.  In  one  case  they  murdered  a  white 
family  iii  reven^. 

**  (^)n8cienco  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  A  rumor  spread  that  a  plot 
of  the  noi^roes  to  murder  the  white  people  and  burn  the  city  had  been 
(liHcovi^rcd.  A  sense  of  impending  peril  filled  the  town  with  terror.  A 
riot  that  occurred  at  that  moment,  during  which  a  house  was  burnt 
and  Hoverul  white  peo})le  were  killed,  intensified  the  alarm.  The 
magiHtrutoH  acted  promptly.  The  jail  and  other  strong  places  were 
iunuodiatoly  filled  with  suspected  slaves.  Almost  without  evidence 
ninotcHMi  suspects  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and  were  summarily 
hangtul  or  burnt  alivo.  A  similar  scene  occurred  thirty  years  after- 
wanl, 

UunttM^'s  administration  wjvs  marked  by  frequent  and  violent  contests 
bot\vtu>n  tho  ohiof  magistrate  and  the  Assembly,  the  latter  boldly  assert- 
ing that  tlu\v  possessed  an  inherent  right  to  legislate,  not  from  any  com- 
mission or  gnint  fron\  tho  cn>wn,  but  from  the  free  choice  and  election 
of  tho  ptH»pU\  wlu>  ought  not,  nor  justly  could  be  divested  of  their  prop- 
orty,  bv  taxation  or  v>thorwiso,  without  their  consent.'^  The  governor 
oouKl  not  assont  to  this  ix^publioan  diH*trine,  and  the  Assembly  would  not 
iv\hh1o  a  lino, 

Ihmtor  h^voil  oaso  and  quiot.  Tho^  disputations  wearied  him.  At 
ono  t!\no  ho  wi*\*to  :  **  I  have  sjHMit  throe  yoai«  in  such  torture  and  vex- 
ation that  nothing  in  Hfo  v*at\  make  amends  for  it."  In  1719  failing 
htsdth  v\Mn|vlKHl  hin\  to  rot  urn  to  Kngland*  when  he  left  the  goveru- 
nuM\t  of  tho  jMwit\\v  in  tho  hands  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  the  senior 
nuMulHM*  of  his  iVnnoiK 

NVilliatn   Unrnot^  sn\\\HvKHl  Hunter  as  Governor  of  New  York,  and 


«Ak.^\  ^\    K\U):  rUii'*;^  V    of  S\v^;:;.  ,v,v,  \^;uv;i  Amio  of  En^^iauid  wmeived  for  herself 

•  W '.ri\.^vA  U\;r,w>.  ,^  v.N^^  of  ;V  o^v/,\>tv,:  l^i^hv^  Bi^mrt^  w»i  hom  at  the  Hague  in 
*,«v^>i  ;-o,  V„v\  W  ',r.':*v.\  i>,x  l^-.r,.v  of  OT^n^^'  v*^^^«vi  Waiiaa  IIL  of  E^ghuDd)  for  his 
<\\^./*:t^^  U^  5..-^.\  *\\  V,  o:\v'5Vi\N;  \"  jV^Kv  xV*kv  ::i  Ia^kiKmi  when  he  w«»  appointeti 
\;>^\v";s-'  ,-;  \>xx  \ovkA;v,  \.  >^  .\rAA  H^  wt»oh<vi  N^w  Yotk  u  SeplMiiber.  1  «^>. 
U  ^  *.' N  -  s.N^"  NNSN  -ivnv ',">**      \^"  :V  A^\■x>!^:^^n  o^  l*<\>»hpf  IL  he  w*s  tnuKfened  \o 

v'.<iN.v  ^     -  V- <-.,', "A    r^-i-v  V*.  -V* -'.V-'    '**--.:,\  V-V.  Nr'^iA?;-;  ^^  ^MR wrsilKW.    Ife  unts  also 
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inherited  liis  political  discomforts  ;  but  lie  soon  found  a  euro  for  tliem  in 
Lis  own  disposition  and  tlio  exorcise  of  common  sense.  His  administra- 
tion of  about  eight  years  (1720-28)  was  generally  serene  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  province  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
more  quiet  than  any  which  succeeded  it  in  the  colonial  period.  Toward 
the  last  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  body  of  merchants  who 
controlled  the  Assembly,  and  his  position  was  made  so  uncomfortable 
that  he  was  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  at  his 
own  request. 

Governor  Buniet  was  a  scholar, 
but  not  a  recluse,  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  He  "  was  gay  and 
condescending,"  affected  no  pomp, 
bnt  visited  every  family  of  repu- 
tation, and  often  diverted  himself 
in  free  converse  with  the  ladies, 
by  whom  he  was  much  admired. 
He  made  few  changes  among 
public  officers.  He  called  Dr. 
Cadwalladcr  Golden  and  James 
Alexander  to  the  Council  Board. 
They  were  both  men  of  learning 
and  sterling  worth.  Golden  Was 
a  philosopher,  and   was    specially  william  ovRKiin'. 

familiar   with    the    affairs    of  the 

colony  and  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  was 
an  able  lawyer  and  man  of  business.  The  governor's  most  trusted  con- 
fidant was  Chief-Justice  Lewis  Morris. 

The  Assembly,  in  resjjonse  to  the  governor's  tirst  message  to  them, 
returned  a  most  cordial  address,  and  voted  him  a  live  years'  support. 
Everything  was  done  to  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling,  Such  con- 
fidence did  the  governor  repose  in  tlie  integrity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism 
of  the  Assembly  that  he  did  not  dissolve  them,  but  continued  tliem  on, 
session  after  session,  until  jealousy  was  excited  by  tlie  self-interest  of 
certain  merchants. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1T13  a  large  and  increasing  trade  had 
been  carried  on  between  merchants  in  New  York  and  Albany  and  the 
French  in  Canada,  in  goods  salable  among  the  Indians.  The  Iroquois, 
who  were  thus  compelled  to  buy  most  of  these  goods  from  the  French, 
as  "middle  men,"  at  a  liigh  price,  complained  to  the  commissioners  of 
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Indian  ASairB,*  because  tlie  trade  was  injnrions  to  them.  Wise  men 
in  and  out  of  tlie  Aseemhly  perceived  the  danger  that  might  ensue  to  tlie 
friendelii])  between  the  Five  Nations  and  tlie  English  by  this  continnal 
trade  intercourse  with  the  French,  for  the 
Jesuit  miseionariee  were  now  more  active 
than  ever  in  their  endeavors  to  alienate 
the  Iroquois  from  the  English  and  to  win 
them  to  the  French  interest.  A  law  was 
finally  passed  prohibiting  this  inter-colonial 
traffic.  The  governor  also  perceived  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  control  of  Lake  On- 
tario for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  the  security 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  so 
as  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  French. 
Accordingly,  in  1722,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Assembly,  lie  caused  a  trading-house  to 
be  erected  at  Oswego,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Onondaga  Hiver.  These  measures  at  once  created  a  strong  oppoeition 
to  the  ])roviiiciaI  government  among  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade,  and  excited  the  indignation  and  alarm  of  tlie  French 
in  Canada,  for  they  saw  that  their  trade  and  their  dominion  were  both 
in  peril.  The  latter  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  a  strong  store- 
house at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Kiver,  and  to  repair  the  fort  there. 
Unable  to  prevent  this  work,  the  governor  caused  a  fort  to  be  built  at 
Oswego,  at  his  own  private  expense,  for  the  protection  of  the  trading 
post  and  trade  there.  The  French  were  incensed  and  made  threats,  but 
pnidently  curbed  their  wrath. 

This  state  of  things  disturbed  the  political  tranquillity  of  the  province. 
Party  spirit  grew  apace,  and  there  finally  arose  such  a  clamor  against  tlie 
"  permanent"  and  "  unconstitutional  "  Assembly  that  the  governor  dis- 
solved them.  There  was  great  excitement  at  the  ensuing  election,  and 
when  the  now  Assembly  met,  in  tlie  spring  of  1727,  the  majority  of  the 


•  Tliu  commissionci's  of  Inilinn  Atlnirs  Ksiidcd  nt  Albany,  They  served  an  sucli 
wiihoiit  mitiirii's,  liut  tlic  advmitHgvs  tut  IniUcrs  wliicli  tlieir  poMtion  gave  them  wm 
iiinplc  ri>iiipeiiKiitiu[].  Fur  nuiiiy  yeiirs  Williuni  Johosou  (made  Sir  William  in  1TS5)  was 
the  sole  C'oiiiniiNsiuDcr  of  Tiiilinn  AtTuirs  aud  became  very  wealthy,  especially  in  land. 
It  vas  the  busiiicat  uf  the  commissioners  to  mainlaJn  the  frieudship  of  tbelroqutds.  They 
n-erivi-d  and  dislributed  the  motkeys  ntui  presents  provided  for  that  pnrpoae.  Asecretary 
WHS  paid  for  ke<>pin^  a  rceonl  of  these  traiis«clion».  At  tlie  breaking  out  of  tlie 
Ilevohilioii.  iMWer  wielded  by  Sir  William  Johnson  alone  passed  again  Into  the  haailB  of 
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members  were  ill-afiEected  toward  tlie  chief  magietrate.  His  removal 
seemed  neceeear)'  to  insure  the  public  tranquillity,  and  on  April  15tli, 
1728,  Governor  Burnet  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  John  Montgomery 
(or  llontgomerie),  hie  appointed  successor,  the  great  sea!  of  the  province.* 
Montgomery  was  a  Scotchman.  lie  was  bred  a  soldier^  and  Lad  held 
a  place  at  court  and  also  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  much  inferior  to 
his  predecessor  in  abilities,  and  made  no  pretensions  to  scholarship. 
Loving  liis  ease,  he  allowed  public  affairs  to  flow  on  placidly,  and  dnring 
the  three  years  of  liia  administration  uotliing  of  special  public  importance 


occarred  in  the  colony  excepting  the  repeal  of  the  law  (1729)  prohibiting 
the  trade  with  the  Canadians.  This  repeal  was  efEected  through  the 
influence  of  the  interested  merchants.     This  trade  worked  mischief. 

Governor  Montgomery  died  on  July  1st,  1731,  when  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  province  devolved  on  liip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Council  and  an  eminent  and  wealthy  mercliant.  Va,n  Dam  filled  the 
office  well  until  August  Ist,  1732,  when  William  Cosby  arrived  bearing 
a  commiBBion  as  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

Just  before  the  death  of  Montgomery  a  aettlonient  of  the  long-con- 
tinued controversy  about  the  boundary-line  between  Xew  York  and  Cou- 


•  The  provindal  seal  of  Kow  Yort  woh  changed  (iis  l[i  other  provinces)  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Bucceseive  monarchs.  There  were  Iwo  great  HeuU  of  New  York  uiiutc  during  tba 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  on  which  appeared  uii  L'fflgy  of  ii  giiKrn  and  In<Uiins  making  pres- 
enlH,  Himllar  to  the  device  on  the  wal  on  page  109.  Tile  seals  of  tlie  three  Georges  each 
hore  the  efBgy  of  a  Wnj,  with  Indiana  making  presents,  but  modified  in  design.  The 
reverse  of  each  seal  whb  almilHr. 


li-J 
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necticiit  was  definitely  settled.  Tlie  partition-line  agreed  upon  in  IQGi 
lieing  considered  frandiilent,  attempts  were  afterward  made  to  efEect  a 
settlement  of  the  question  in  a 
manner  mutnally  satisfactory,  bnt 
this  was  not  accomplished  until 
May,  1731.  In  1725  a  partition- 
Ime  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
commigsi oners  of  both  colonies, 
but  it  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory ;  now  a  tract  of  sixty 
thousand  acres,  lying  on  the 
Connecticut  side  of  the  line,  and 
from  its  figure  called  the  Ob- 
long, was  ceded  to  New  York, 
and  an  equivalent  in  terri- 
tory near  Long  Island  Sound 
was  surrendered  to  Connecticut. 
Hence  the  divergence  from  a 
straight  line  north  and  south  seen 
ill  the  southern  boundary  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut. 
The  (Hili)iig  is  nearly  two  miles  wide.  Through  its  centre  a  lino  was 
drawn,  and  the  wliolc  tract  was  divided  into  lots  of  five  hundred  acr^s 
(mch,  on  both  sides,  and  sold  to  emigrants,  who  came  chiefly  from  New 
England.  (Tovcrnor  Coaby  was  avaricious,  unscrupulous,  and  arbitrary. 
He  had  been  a  colonel  in  tlio  British  army,  and  came  to  New  York 
intent  niKin  making  a  fortune.  He  conld  not  comprehend  the  liberal 
spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  colony,  and  be  played  the  part  of  a  petty 
military  tynint  in  the  most  ridiculmis  manner.  As  English  officials  were 
wont  to  do  at  thiit  time,  l.e  looked  with  contempt  upon  all  provincials, 
treated  them  ucconlingly.  and  sucm  l>ceamo  one  of  tlie  most  obnoxious 
giiveriiors  which  had  afflicted  the  colony. 

Cosby  came  in  conflict  with  Van  Dam  at  the  outaet.  He  brought 
with  him  a  royal  onlcr  for  an  ciiual  division  between  himself  aud  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  "  the  salary,  emoluments,  and  perquisites" 
of  iIk"  otlico  of  governor  during  the  thirteen  montlia  the  merchant  had 
I'xereised  it--;  functions,  Cosby  dcmamled  half  the  salary  which  the 
merchant  had  reccivod  ;  Van  Oaui  claimed  one  half  the  perqaisitee,  etc, 
iui'iirditiii  lo  tlie  or.lcr.  Ci^sby  refused,  and  brought  a  suit  against  Van 
l>iim  ill  the  Cimrt  of  Cli;uicery.  over  which  the  governor  presided  ex- 
,:J}i.-:,\     Van   l>.uii  trii'd   to  briiiji  a  counter-suit   at  oommoD  law,  bnt 
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failed.     Cosby's  judgefl,  James  De  Lancej  and  Adolpli  Pliilipae,  were 
the  governor's  personal  friends  and  willing  instruments.     Lewis  Morris, 
the   able   chief- justice   of   the   province   for  twenty  years,  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  bnt  the  trial  went  on, 
and,  of  course,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernor.    Morris  published  his  Opinion,  and  was 
punished  by  the  governor  by  dismissal  from  tlie 
high  office  of  chief -justice,  and  filling  it  by  the 
appointment   of   De   Lancey  without   even   the 
formality  of  consulting  his  council. 

The  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  Van 
Dam,  and  these  high-handed  proceedings  pro- 
voked tntenso  public  indignation.  They  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  newspaper  and 
atrial  in  which  popular  liberty  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press  were  vhidicated.  This  famous  trial 
was  the  most  conspicnous  event  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Cosby, 

William  Bradford  issued  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  province 
of  New  York,  in  October,  1735,  called  the  Neio  York  Gazette.  Ho 
was  the  Government  printer,  and  his  Gazette  wiis  controlled  by  Cosby 
and  his  political  friends.  Bradford  had,  first  as  an  apprentice  and  after- 
ward as  a  business  partner  for  a  short  time,  the  sou  of  u  widow  among 
the  Palatines  who  came  with  Governor  Hunter,  John  Peter  Zengcr. 


The  opponents  of  Cosby  induced  Zenger  to  establish  a  ncwspajjer  that 
might  be  an  organ  of  the  democratic  party — a  tribune  of  the  people.  It 
was  first  issued  in  November,  1733,  and  was  named  the  yew  York 
Weekly  Journal.     Van  Dam  stood  at  the  back  of  Zenger  linnncially. 

The  Journal  made  vigorous  warfare  upon  tiie  governor  and  his  official 
friends,  as  well  as  upon  public  measures.  It  kept  up  a  continuous 
fusillade  of  equibe,  lampoons,  iind  satires  ;  and  it  tinally  charged  the 
governor  and  his  council  with  violating  the  rights  of  tlie  people,  the 
illegal  asenmption  of  power,  and  the  perversion  of  their  official  stations 
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for  selfish  pui'poses.     The  Assembly,  which  was  a  '*  permanent"   one 
and  very  obsequious,  received  its  share  of  animadversion.* 

These  attacks  were  endured  by  the  oflBcials  for  about  a  year,  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  1734,  the  governor  and  council  ordered  certain  copies  of 

Zenger's  paper  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  Then  they  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  publisher,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison  on 
a  charge  of  libelling  the  government.  The 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
for  this  offence,  but  he  was  held  by  another 
process — info7*mation.  James  Alexander  and 
William  Smith,  the  eminent  lawyers,  became 
his  counsel.  Unable  to  give  bail,  he  was  kept 
in  jail  until  early  in  the  next  August,  when  he 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York. 
The  case  excited  intense  interest  throughout  the 
wliole  country,  for  it  involved  the  great  subject 
of  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
''  Meanwhile  an  association  called  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  worked 
diligently  for  Zenger.  The  venerable  Andrew  Ilamilton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  eighty  years  of  age  and  the  foremost  lawyer  in  tlie  country, 
was  engaged  as  the  prisoner's  counsel.  On  the  hot  morning  when  the 
trial  began  the  court-room  was  densely  crowded.  Chief-Justice  De 
Lancoy  presided.  A  jury  was  impanelled.  The  prisoner  pleaded  '  Not 
guilty,'  but  boldly  admitted  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel,  and 
ofl6red  full  i)roof  of  its  justification.  The  attorney-general  (Bradley) 
had  just  risen  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  such  pi'oof,  when  the  vener- 
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*  111  list  nit  iv(»  of  the  <)l)se(iuioiis  deference  which  was  then  paid  in  the  colonies  even  to 
an  insigniticant  scion  of  nobility,  a  contemporary  writ^jr  relates  that  when  the  young 
Lonl  Aii>riistiis  Fitzroy,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  favorite  of  the  king,  arrived  in 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  17;52,  on  a  visit  to  the  governor  (and  who  was  induced  to  marry 
Ids  (lau>?htcr),  the  cor|H)ration  of  the  city  waited  upon  the  young  man  "  in  a  full  body, 
and  the  rcconler  addrcsscil  his  lonlsliip  in  a  speech  of  congratulation,  returning  him 
thanks  for  the  honor  of  his  presi'niv,  and  presented  him  the  Freedom  of  the  City  in  a 
gold  Ih»x.  " 

Smith,  the  historian,  six'aking  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  lord  to  Cosby's  daughter, 
says :  **  The  match  was  clandestinely  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Cosby,  Lord 
Augustus  iH'ing  then  on  his  tnivcls  through  the  provinces  ;  and  to  blind  his  relations  and 
sirun*  the  governor  fn>m  the  wnith  of  his  father,  a  mock  persecution  was  instituted 
agiiinst  CampMl.  the  ivirson.  who  had  scalinl  the  wall  of  the  fort  and  solenmized  the 
nuptials  without  a  written  liivnsc  from  the  governor  or  any  publication  of  the  banns." 
The  duke  refustnl  to  acknowUxlge  the  wife  of  his  sou,  and  the  ambition  of  her  parents 
wjis  wofuUy  dis*ipiH>intiHi. 


L    u 
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able  Hamilton  unexpectedly  entered  tlie  room,  liie  long  white  liair  flowing 
over  his  ahouIderB  instead  of  being  made  into  a  queue,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  Tlie  excited  audience,  most  of  them  in  sympathy  with  the 
prisoner,  arose  to  tiieir  feet,  and  in  spite  of  the  voice  and  frowns  of  the 
chief-jostice,  waved  their  hats  and  shouted  loud  huzzas.  When  silence 
prevailed  the  attorney-general  took  the  ground  that  facts  in  justifica- 
tion of  an  alleged  libel  were  not  admissible  in  evidence.  The  court 
sustained  him.* 

"  When  Hamilton  arose  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  crowd. 
In  a  few  eloquent  sentences  he 
scattered  to  tlie  winds  the  sopli- 
istnes  which  supported  tlie  per- 
nicious doctrine,  '  the  greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel.'  Ho 
declared  that  the  jury  were 
themselves  judges  of  the  facts 
and  the  law,  and  that  they  were 
competent  to  judge  of  tlie  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused.  He 
reminded  tliem  that  they  were 
the  sworn  protectors  of  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  their  fellow -citizens,  which, 
in  this  instance,  had  been  violated 
by  a  most  outrageous  and  vindic- 
tive series  of  persecutions.  He 
conjured  them  to  remember  that 

it  was  for  them  to  interpose  between  the  tyrannical  and  arl)itrary  violators 
of  the  law  and  tlieir  intended  victim,  and  to  assert,  by  their  verdict,  in 
the  fullest  manner  tlie  freedom  of  speech  and  of  tlie  press,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  ]>eople  over  tbeir  wanton  and  powerful  oppressors. 


•  Mr.  De  Lanccj  exerciBcd  much  arbitniry  powtr,  and  was  aln-aj's  imijalit'ol  of  any 
oppodtioD.  One  illustrative  instance  may  suffice.  James  Alexander  uDd  William  Smith 
were  leading  lawyeis  in  Uic  province.  As  counsel  for  Zengcr,  they  interposed  excepllona 
to  the  iodlctmeDt  of  their  client  on  infonnatioa  at  tliu  spring  term.  Thej  also  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  commission  uf  the  cliief- justice.  Tlicy  made  a  motion  tliut  these 
exceptions  should  l)e  filed.  De  Lancey  refused  to  receive  tile  exceptions,  "  You  thought 
to  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  applause  and  popularity  by  opposing  this  court, "  he  said  ; 
"  but  you  have  brought  it  to  this  point,  that  either  we  must  go  froni  the  Bencli  or  you 
must  go  from  the  Bar."  He  then  issued  an  order  excluding  them  from  any  further 
iroctice  In  that  court.  Tlils  dissolving  Zenger's  counsel  caused  his  friends  to  seek  the 
aerricci  of  Andrew  Hamilton. 
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"  Notwitliatanding  tlie  charge  of  the  cliief-justice  was  wholly  advene 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  great  advocate,  the  juiy,  after  brief  deliberation, 


rcturneil  ii  venlict  of  '  Xot  f^itiltv,' 
fniiii  tlu:  iiiultitiidu,  ;iii<]  Ilaiiiiltuii  v 


Til  on 

in  lion  II 


a  i-hoiit  of  triiimpli  went  itp 
out  of  tlio  conrt-rooin  upon 
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the  shonlders  of  the  people  to  a  grand  entertainment  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  On  the  following  day  a  public  dinner  was  given  him 
by  the  citizens.  At  the  close  of  September  following,  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  New  York  presented  to  Mr.  Hamilton  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  and  their  thanks  in  a  gold  box  weighing  five  and  a  half  ounces, 
made  for  the  occasion.  In  this  document  they  cordially  thanked  him 
for  his  ^  learned  and  generous  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the 
liberties  of  the  press,'  and  for  his  signal  service  which  Mie  cheerfully 
undertook,  under  great  indisposition  of  body,  and  generously  performed, 
refusing  fee  or  reward.' 

"  This  triumph  of  the  popular  cause,  this  vindication  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  this  evidence  of  a  determination  of  the  people  to  protect 
their  champions,  and  this  success  of  an  organization  in  its  infancy,  which 
appeared  in  power  thirty  years  later  under  the  same  name — '  Sons  of 
Liberty ' — was  a  sure  prophecy  of  that  political  independence  of  the 
colonies  which  was  speedily  fulfilled.  Yet  the  stupid  governor,  stag- 
gered by  the  blow,  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy, 
and  only  his  death,  a  few  months  after  this  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  vin- 
dictive proceedings,"  * 

Governor  Cosby  died  on  March  lOtli,  1730. 


*  Losslng's  Our  Country,  I.,  368-70.  Gouverneur  Morris,  it  is  reported,  siiid  : 
"  Instead  of  dating  American  liberty  from  the  Stamp  Act,  1  trace  it  to  the  persecution  of 
Peter  Zcnger,  because  that  event  revealed  tlie  philosophy  of  frecdorn  both  of  thought 
and  speech  as  an  inborn  human  right,  so  nobly  set  forth  in  ^lilton's  Treatise  on  Un- 
licensed Printing,'* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

From  tlie  arrival  of  Governor  Cosby,  in  1732,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  between  France  and  England  (1755-62),  which  is 
known  in  America  as  the  ''  French  and  Indian  War,"  the  history  of  the 
province  of  Kew  York  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  operations  of  a 
violent  party  spirit  engendered  by  selfish  men  struggling  for  power. 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  this  unpleasant  subject  to  take  a  brief 
glance,  through  the  optics  of  contemporary  writers,  at  the  character  of 
society  in  the  city  and  province  of  New  York  at  that  period. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  the  time  we  are  considering  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  There  were  many  discouragements  to 
settlements.  Tlie  dread  of  hostile  incursions  by  the  French  and  Indians 
on  the  north  ;  the  transportation  hither  from  Great  Britain  of  ship-loads 
of  felons  ;  the  oppressive  nature  of  navigation  laws  ;  the  avarice,  bigotry, 
and  tyranny  of  some  of  the  governors  who  had  been  sent  to  rule  the 
province,  and  the  lavish  grants  of  much  of  the  best  land  in  the  colony  to 
their  favorites  and  instruments,  were  special  hindrances  to  a  rapid  increase 
of  population.  The  holders  of  large  estates  rated  their  lands  so  high 
that  poorer  persons  could  neither  buy  nor  lease  farms.  The  price,  of 
labor  was  so  enormously  high,  because  of  the  sparse  population,  that  the 
importation  of  negroes  had  become  a  prime  industrial  necessity,  and  they 
were  then  very  numerous  in  the  province.  The  Dutch  language  was  yet 
so  generally  used  in  some  of  the  counties  that  sheriffs  found  it  diflScult 
to  procure  persons  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts.  The  manners  of  the  people  were  simple 
and  various  according  to  locality  and  condition.  The  prevalence  of  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  the  English,  and  the  French  (Huguenots)  in  certain 
places  modified  manners. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  there  was  constant  intercourse  with 
Europe,  particularly  with  Great  Britain,  the  London  fashions,  much 
modified  however,  were  followed  ;  yet  these  were  sometimes  disused  in 
England  by  the  time  they  were  adopted  here.  Among  the  wealthier 
classes  considerable  luxury  in  table,  dress,  and  furniture  was  exhibited, 
yet  the  people  were  not  so  gay  as  in  Boston,  where  society  was  almost 
purely  English,  and  presented  greater  cultivation.     In  New  York  wealth 
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was  more  equally  distributed.     Tliere  was  an  aspect  of  comfort  tliroiigli- 
out  society. 

New  York  Citj  was  more  social  in  its  character  than  any  otlier  place 
on  the  continent.  It  now  had  a  mixed  population,  sturdy  in  individual 
cliaracter  and  cosmopolitan  in  feeling.  Society  presented  an  almost 
even  sarface  of  equality  and  independence.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  mer- 
chants, shop-keepers,  and  tradesmen.     Their  recreations  were  simple. 


The  men  enjoyed  themselves  at  a  weekly  evening  club,  and  the  women 
frequented  musical  concerts  and  dancing  assemblies  with  their  Itiisbands 
and  brothers.  Tlie  women  were  generally  comely  in  person,  dressed 
with  taste,  were  notable  housekeej>ers,  managed  their  houeeliolds  with 
neatnees  and  thrift,  and  made  happy  homes.  They  seldom  or  nover 
engaged  in  gaming,  as  was  the  habit  of  fashionable  women  in  England 
at  that  time. 

Both  sexes  were  very  neglectful  of  intellcctnul  cultivation.     They  read 
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vory  liltli;,  'i'ln!  m-hooU  wore  of  a  low  orfler.  "  The  iDStmctore  want 
iriMtnii!l.i<)Ti,"  wrote  u  rontotiiporaty.  "  Tlirough  long  and  shamefnl 
nnffliK^t  iiT  nil  tlio  artti  and  ecionccB,  onr  commoa  speedi  is  extremely 
nirnipi,  and  tliii  uvidonccH  of  a  bad  taste,  both  as  to  tliongbt  and  Ian- 
ffiiii^i,  aru  vixihlu  in  all  oitr  procecdinge,  private  and  public"  Virtue 
wiiM  ]miilotniniint.  Tlio  women  were  modeat,  eprightly,  and  good- 
llii)nitre<l  ;  iiinl   tliero  wiu>   diffusud   throngliont   society   an   uncomuion 
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Iri.'iTjesT  and  furnlealing. 
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of  thought  and  action  among  the  people,  that  fostered  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. They  were  not  bound  liand  and  foot  by  rigid  religions  and 
political  creeds,  as  were  the  people  of  New  England,  but  were  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  toleration  inherited  from  the  first  Dutch  settlers, 
and  theological  disputes  were  seldom  indulged  in. 

New  York  society  possessed  the  elements  of  a  noble  State.  These 
elements  entered  into  the  political  and  social  structure  of  the  common- 
wealth after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  grand  result  now 
manifested  to  the  world.* 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Cosby,  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  councillor, 
again  prepared  to  assume  the  functions  of  governor.  When  he  called 
for  the  seals  of  office,  etc.,  he  was  informed  that  Cosby  had  suspended 
him  from  the  Council  Board  several  months  before.     This  had  been 


*  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  in  lier  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  lias  left  us  some 
charming  pictures  of  social  life  at  Albany,  where  the  ix)pulation  was  chiefly  of  Dutch 
descent,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  were  more  simple  than  at  New  York.  She  tarried 
among  them  awhile  at  the  time  we  are  considering.  She  says  the  houses  were  very  neat 
within  and  without,  and  were  built  chiefly  of  stone  or  brick.  The  streets  were  broad  and 
lined  with  shade  trees.  Each  house  had  its  garden,  and  before  each  door  a  tree  was 
planted  and  shaded  the  **  stoops"  or  porches,  which  w^ere  furnished  with  spacious  seats 
on  which  domestic  groups  were  seated  on  summer  evenings.  Each  family  had  a  cow, 
fed  in  a  common  pasture  at  the  end  of  the  town.  At  evening  the  herd  returned  alto- 
gether of  their  own  accord,  with  their  tinkling  bells  hung  at  their  necks,  along  the 
wide  and  grassy  street,  to  their  wonted  sheltering  trees,  to  be  milked  at  their  masters* 
doors. 

On  pleasant  evenings  the  "  stoops"  w^ere  filled  with  groups  of  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes  discussing  grave  questions  or  gayly  chatting  and  singing  together.  The  mischiev- 
ous gossip  was  unknown,  for  intercourse  was  so  free  and  friendship  so  real  that  there 
was  no  place  for  such  a  creature  ;  and  politicians  seldom  disturbed  these  s(x:ial  gather- 
ings. A  peculiar  social  custom  arranged  the  young  people  in  congenial  companies,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes,  quite  small  children  being  admitted,  and  the 
association  continued  until  maturity.  The  result  was  a  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other, 
and  happy  and  suitable  marriages  prevailed. 

The  summer  amusements  of  the  young  were  simple,  the  principal  one  being  what  we 
ca\\ picnics,  often  held  upon  the  pretty  islands  near  Albany,  or  in  "  the  bush."  These 
were  days  of  pure  enjoyment,  for  everybody  was  unrestrained  by  conventionalities.  In 
winter  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  Hudson  would  be  alive  with  merry  skaters  of  both  sexes. 
Small  evening  parties  were  frequent,  and  were  generally  the  secjuel  of  quilting  parlies. 
The  young  men  sometimes  enjoyed  convivial  parties  at  taverns,  but  habitual  drunkenness 
was  extremely  rare. 

African  slavery  was  seen  at  Albany  and  vicinity  in  its  mildest  form.  It  was  softentnl 
by  gentleness  and  mutual  attachments.  It  appeared  patriarchal,  and  a  real  blessing  to 
the  negroes.  Master  and  slave  stood  in  the  relation  of  friends.  Immoralities  were  rare. 
There  was  no  hatred  engendered  by  neglect,  cruelty,  or  injustice  ;  and  such  excitements 
as  the  **  Negro  Plots"  of  1712  and  1741  in  New  York  City  were  iuqwssible.  Industry 
and  frugality  ranked  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  people. 
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done  secretly,  that  George  Clarke,  an  English  adventnrer  and  one  of 
Cosby's  tools,  might  become  president  of  tlie  Conncil.  Clarke,  as  such, 
now  assumed  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor.  Van  Dam  would  not 
yield,  and  the  "  rival  governors"  proceeded  to  act  independently  of  eacli 
otlier.  This  state  of  tilings  involved  the  Assembly  and  the  corporation 
of  New  Yolk  City  in  fierce  contentions,  and  the  public  oxcitenient 
became  so  intenso  that  open  insurrection  was  threatened.  It  was  finally 
allayed  by  the  confirmation  of  Clarke's  claim  by  the  home  government. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  continual  contests  with  the  Assembly. 
It  terminated  in  September,  1743,  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Clinton 
as  governor  of  the  province,*  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 
the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  Amer- 
ica during  a  portion  of  the  old 
war  for  independence. 

The  most  conspicnoufl  event 
of  Clarke' B  administration  was 
that  known  as  the  "Negro 
Plot,"  in  1741.  Causes  simi- 
lar to  those  which  made  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  dread 
a  servile  insurrection  in  1713 
(see  page  138)  excited  them 
at  this  time.  As  before,  the 
tongue  of  rumor  sonnded  an 
alarm  which  produced  a  panic. 
A  bold  robbery,  almost  si- 
multaneous fires  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  (though  in 
the  day-time),  idle  words  spoken  by  negroes,  and  the  grnmbling  of  some 
black  people  who  had  been  brought  into  tlie  port  in  a  Spanish  prize-ship 
and  sold  into  slavery,  combined  in  suggesting  to  the  excited  minds  of  the 


•  Sir  George  ('Inrkc  whs  a  prominent  man  in  New  York  for  near)  j  half  a  ceDtuij'.  He 
was  a  native  of  Englunii,  wus  a  lawyer,  married  Miss  Hjde,  a  relatiTe  of  Qovemor 
Cornlitirj',  nnd  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1708.  He  was 
n  sliTcwd,  ttirifty  man,  luid  left  America  with  a  large  fortune,  like  that  of  Cosby  mjsleri- 
niislj  gatherMl.  He  anilcd  for  England  in  1745.  On  his  passage  he  was  capttired  bj  a 
French  crniHCT,  Init  wat  soon  n'leased,  when  the  British  Government  indemniQed  him 
fur  hh  liisxeH.  Itetirlng  lo  a  linndaomc  estate  near  Cheshire,  he  died  there  at  an  advsDced 
Hgi!  in  ITflO.     His  wife,  a  woman  of  fine  accomplishments,  died  in  New  York. 
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people  suspicions  of  a  conspiracy,  and  creating  a  fearful  panic.  Tlie 
people  were  deaf  to  reason.  Tlie  magistrates  and  lawyers  ''lost  their 
heads,"  and  by  their  acts  increased  the  i)ublic  alarm. 

False  accusers  charged  negroes  with  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  con- 
spiracy to  bum  the  city  and  murder  the  white  people.  Very  soon  the 
jail  and  apartments  in  the  City  Hall  were  crowded  with  the  accused. 
The  keeper  of  a  low  tavern  and  brothel  (John  Ilughson),  his  wife,  and  a 
strumpet  who  lived  with  them  Avere  accused  by  an  indented  servant  girl 
of  sixteen  (Mary  Burton)  of  complicity,  with  negroes  named,  in  the 
robbery  and  in  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  town  and  destroy  the  inhabitants. 
She  had  been  tempted  by  fear  and  selfislmess,  by  threats,  and  by  prom- 
ises of  money  and  freedom  from  her  master  (Ilughson)  to  ''  tell  all  she 
knew" — in  other  words,  to  make  false  accusations  and  to  bear  false  testi- 
mony. She  declared  that  her  master  and  mistress  received  and  concealed 
the  stolen  property  from  negroes  whom  she  named,  conferred  with  some 
of  the  slaves  about  burning  the  city  and  killing  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
her  master  threatened  to  poison  her  if  she  exposed  him  ;  while  the 
negroes  swore  they  would  burn  her  alive  if  she  revealed  their  secret. 
She  said  her  master  and  mistress  and  the  bawd  whom  tliey  harbored  were 
the  only  white  persons  present  at  the  plotting  witli  the  negroes.  The 
excited  and  credulous  magistrates  received  this  absurd  story  and  otliers 
uttered  by  the  lying  servant  girl  as  truth. 

Without  the  sejnblance  of  justice  or  of  common  sense,  and  moved  by 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  Mary  Burton,  the  magistrates  committed 
persons  to  the  jail.  The  excited  lawyers  perplexed  and  terrified  the  j^oor 
prisoners,  and  the  half -dazed  jurors  found  the  tavern-keeper,  his  wife, 
and  their  wretched  boarder  guilty.  They  were  hanged.  Eighteen 
negroes  were  also  hung  in  a  green  vale,  the  site  of  the  modern  Five 
Points ;  eleven  were  burned  alive,  and  fifty  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies.  Three  of  the  colored  people  were  burnt  on  the  site  of  the 
(present)  City  Hall,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman.  All  who  suffered  at 
that  time  were  undoubtedly  innocent  victims  of  groundless  fright  created 
by  imaginary  danger.  This  ''  reign  of  terror"  continued  about  six 
months,  when  a  day  was  set  apart  for  public  thanksgiving  for  the  ''  great 
deliverance." 

The  **  Negro  Plot"  may  be  classed  among  the  conspicuous  delusions 
of  modem  time^.  It  is  a  counterpart  in  wickedness  and  absurdity  to  the 
"  Salem  Witchcraft"  delusion  in  the  preceding  century. 

There  was  another  and  a  peculiar  sufferer  at  this  time — a  victim  of 
false  accusations,  perjury,  and  bigotry.  Ilis  name  was  John  Ury,  his 
profession  a  schoolmaster  and  a  nonjuring  minister  of  the   Church  of 
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Kiiglaiid.  IIo  was  charged  with  Iteing  a  Jesoit  priest  in  diB^ise,  and 
witH  uuttneed  of  inciting  the  negroes  to  bam  the  governor's  bonee,  which 
was  the  firHt  of  tlie  alnioet  simultaneoas  fires  ab«ady  allnded  to.  The 
only  \vitiiesHUii  against  him  were  the  perjured  Mary  Bnrton  and  a 
liiuightur  of  tlio  tavern-keeper  juet  hanged.  Tlie  latter  was  hrouglit  from 
n  foloTi's  (tell  and  pardoned  on  the  condition  that  she  should  give  certain 
tOHtinn>iiy  against  tbo  accused.  She  swore  that  Ury  had  connselled 
ni'grocB  to  burn  the  governor's  house  (which  tlie  governor  himself 
(k«'1nrud  hiul  houa  iiceidentully  set  on  fire  throngh  the  careleseness  of 
11  plinuln'r  wliilo  soldering  a  tin  gutter) ;  that  he  had  practised  the  rites  of 
llio  Uoniuu  Catholie  Cluirch  among  the  negroes  in  her  presence  at  her 
father's  house,  and  that  lie  received  confessions,  etc. 

("onijHjtcut  testimony  of  respectable  citizens  to  the  contrary — that  he 
was  u  whoolinastor  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — waa 

clearly    given,    bnt 
was  not  heeded.  The 
charge  of  the  chief- 
justice  (De  Lancey) 
and    the    speech    of 
the  attorney-general 
(Bradley)  were  large- 
ly      mere       tirades 
against  popery  and 
wtirninifii  aiiaiust  its  secret  emissaries.  The  mis- 
led juri-  wero  easily  |>ersnadecl  to  prononDce 
pivr  Try  guilty,  and  the  bigoted  court,  taking 
adv;iniagt>   of  an  unrepealed  statute   against 
)>r!t>sts  st.'nit.nu'vii    him  to  be   lianged.     Ury 
or.Mi'stM  his  innixvuce  to  tbe  last  moment. 
Tilt.*  v*a:i.'l  t;i#iniment   in  bringing   this  evi- 
<;>.-n:'L\-  =:;n.xx'n:  man  to  the  scaffold  was  the 
it:s^nivv:»'  statute  which  condemned  to  death 
owrv    1m»;»aji    Catholic    priest   who    efaoald 
\  vvr.t::3tr.'.y   tv»K*   into   the    prarinoe.      (See 
■.V  UVv 
iTvi.nuv;  V-,^'.u«i  *>:  ihe  "Negro  Plot**  not  a 
*  w.*s  ■.'•■r\>wr.  Sv  »  A«u{>Mei«  witnees. 
■v.'\  ■->.'. <\;  ".-.-*  A>«v.:v,isiM\'»a  as  Ijiownorof  Xew 
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York  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  September  20th,  1743.  He  held  the 
office  ten  years.  Clinton  was  wholly  unfitted  by  his  training  and  dispo- 
sition for  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  people  like  those  of  New  York — 
Btui*dy,  independent,  and  courageous  ;  free-thinkers  in  politics  and  irre- 
pressible aspirants  for  self-government. 

After  a  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  the  American  colonists  enjoyed  comparative 
repose,  war  was  again  kindled.  It  was  declared  in  March,  1744.  The 
colonists  promptly  rose  in  their  might  and  donned  their  armor.  The 
struggle  that  ensned  continued  about  four  years,  and  is  known  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  King  George  8  War^  because  George  II.  of  England 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa.  In  Europe  it  was  known  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion. 

This  war  was  not  distinguished  by  many  stirring  events  in  America. 
The  most  important  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg  and  its  strong  for- 
tress, on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  Avhich  the  French  had  constructed 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,000.  William  Shiriey,* 
a  good  soldier  and  energetic  statesman,  was  then  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  perceived  the  importance  of  Louisburg  in  the  coming 
contest,  and  plans  for  its  capture  were  soon  perfected  by  tlie  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  lie  asked  England  for  aid  in  tlie  enterprise,  and  Ad- 
miral Warren  was  ordered  to  Boston  from  the  West  Indies  M'ith  a  fleet 
and  troops.  Rhode  Island,  New  Ilampsliire,  and  Connecticut  furnished 
their  proper  quota  of  men.  New  York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania 
sent  provisions.     Thus  common  danger  was  teaching  the  necessity  for  a 


of  Newfoundland  in  1782.  In  1743  he  wjus  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  and  had 
a  tumultuous  administration  for  ten  years.  He  was  unlettered,  and  of  irritable  tem- 
perament. In  all  his  controversies  with  the  New  York  Assembly  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  the  mind  and  pen  of  Dr.  Cadwallader  Golden.  His  chief  opponent  was  Daniel  Ilors- 
maudeu.  at  one  time  chief-justice  of  the  colony.  He  quarrelled  with  all  the  political 
factions  in  the  colony,  and  returned  home  in  1753,  when  he  was  given  the  sinecure  of 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  1745  he  was  aj^pointed  vice  admiral  of  the  Red, 
and  in  1757  admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Again  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  he  died  there  in 
1761. 

*  William  Shirley  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  in  1693,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
in  1771.  He  came  lo  Boston  in  1734,  and  practised  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  there. 
Active  in  public  affairs,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1741,  and 
became  a  skilful  military  leader  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  also  a  .skilful 
diplomatist.  For  a  while  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America. 
In  1759  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-general  and  governor  of  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  but  returned  to  Boston  in  1770.  He  built  a  tine  mansion  at  Roxbury,  but  never 
occupied  it. 
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political  union  of  the  Englisli  American  colonies  f  ally  thirty  years  before 
such  union  was  effected. 

The  colonial  forces,  commanded  by  General  William  Pepperell,* 
thirty-two  hundred  strong,  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1745,  and 
were  joined  by  Warren  at  Canseau  with  ships  and  troops.  The  com- 
bined forces,  four  thousand  in  number,  landed  not  far  from  Lonisbnrg  at 
the  close  of  April,  took  the  French  by  surprise,  and  speedily  began  a 
vigorous  siege  of  the  strong  fortress.  Finally  a  combined  attack  by  sea 
and  land,  at  the  close  of  June,  compelled  the  French  to  surrender  the 
fortress,  the  city  of  Louisburg,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  the 
English.  The  mortified  French  ministry  sent  the  Duke  d'Anville  the 
next  year  M'ith  a  powerful  naval  armament  to  recover  what  had  been 
lost,  and  to  desolate  the  English  settlements  along  the  New  England 
coasts.  Storms  wrecked  many  of  his  vessels,  and  disease  soon  wasted 
hundreds  of  his  men.  The  duke  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise without  striking  a  blow.  The  !New  England  people  regarded  these 
misfortunes  of  tlie  enemy  as  a  providential  interference  in  their  favor. 

Meanwhile  New  York  liad  been  vigilant  and  iictive.  Its  immense 
frontier  on  the  north  exposed  it  to  easy  inroads  of  the  common  enemy. 
The  Iroquois  formed  a  trustworthy  but  not  an  omnipotent  defence.  The 
garrisons  at  Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Oswego  were  strengthened^  and 
the  erection  of  block-houses  was  begun  on  the  upper  Hudson. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions  five  hundred  French  Canadians  and 
Huron  Indians  and  a  few  disaffected  Iroquois  warriors  swept  down  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hudson  late  in  the  fall  of  1745,  as  far  as  Saratoga,  leav* 
ing  tliere  a  horrible  record,  and  spreading  the  wildest  alarm  among  the 
frontier  settlements  far  and  near.  The  invaders  were  commanded  by 
M.  Marin,  an  active  French  officer.  They  had  rendezvoused  at  Crown 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  Piquet, 
the  French  Prefect  Apostolique  to  Canada,  it  was  resolved  to  sweep 
down  toward  Albany  and  cut  off  the  advancing  English  settlements. 

Saratogii  was  a  scattered  village  on  the  flats  at  the  junction  of  the  Fish 
Creek  and  the  Hudson  River,   near  (present)  Schuylerville.     It  com- 

*  William  PcpixTell  was  born  in  Maine  in  1696,  and  died  there  in  1759.  His  father 
was  a  Welshman,  and  was  made  an  apprentice  to  a  fisherman  when  he  came  to  New 
Knglaud.  His  son  became  a  merchant.  Liking  military  life,  he  was  frequently  engaged 
in  fighting  Indians.  In  1727  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  Council,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  held  the  office  thirty-two  consecutive  years.  He  became  an  eminent  jurist,  and 
was  made  chief  -  just  i(re  of  tlic^  Common  Pleas  in  1730.  After  his  successful  expedition 
against  Louisburg  he  was  knighted  (1745),  and  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  royal 
army  ;  then  a  major-general,  and  lieutenant-genend  in  1769,  For  two  years  (1756-<S$ 
he  was  Acting-Governor  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
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lirty  families,  many  of  them  tenants  of  Philip  Schuyler, 

Mayor  of  Albany,  and  owner  of  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity. 

jiurdered  Mr.  Schuyler,  plundered  and  burnt  the  village, 

ray  over  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  including 

aptives.     Mr.   Schuyler's  house,  with  his  body  in  it,  was 

the  following  morning  the  invaders,  after  chanting  the  Tc 

:ed  for  Canada  with  their  plunder  and  prisoners. 

tic  Governor  Shirley,  flushed  with  the  victory  in  the  east, 

the  conquest  of  the  entire  French  dominions  in  America. 

Ian  of  operations  was  similar  to  that  of  former  expeditions 

re  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Jlinton  favored  the  project,  and  the  Assembly  voted  aid. 

of  block-houses  on  the  northern  frontiers  was  authorized, 

emission  of  bills  of  credit.     Bounties  were  raised  for  vol- 

provision  was  made  for  supplies  of  all  kinds.     The  Six 

e  invited  to  meet  the  governor  at  a  conference  at  All)any, 

reared  representatives  of  other  colonies.     The  object  of  the 

vas  to  engage  the  Iroquois  to  fight  for  the  English  in  the 

30sed  to  be  impending.     This  conference  was  held  in  the 

1746. 

Johnson,  a  nephew  of  Admiral  Warren,   and  then  in  the 

ung  manhood,  had  been  appointed  Indian  commissioner  in 

lonel  Schuyler,  who  had  long  performed  the  duties  of  that 

efficiently.     Johnson  had  made  great  eflForts  to  arouse  the 

miong  whom  he  lived,  to  make  war  on  the  French.     At  the 

ited  for  the  conference  he  appeared  on  the  hills  overlooking 

he  head  of  a  large  number  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  habited  and 

J  the  barbarians.     Among  these  were  leaders  from  the  Dela- 

Susquehannas,  the  River  Indians,  and  the  Mohegans  of  Con- 

l  eager  to  raise  the  hatchet  against  the  French.     The  confer- 

itisfactory.     The  Indians  were  dismissed  with  presents,  and 

as  furnished  with   arms  and  with  instructions  to  send   out 

from  the  Mohawk  Yalley  to  annoy  their  enemies  on  tlio 

ish  ministry  failed  to  send  promised  assistance  to  tlie  colonies, 
's  grand  project  was  abandoned.  From  this  time  no  actual 
f  importance  occurred  within  the  province  of  New  York  oi- 
lers in  several  years  ;  but  the  annals  of  New  Ilanipsliire,  on 
>order,  for  two  years  thereafter  present  a  long  and  mournful 
f  plantations  laid  waste  and  colonists  slain  or  carried  into  cap- 
he  French  and  Indians.     The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,   in  October,  1748,  ended  hostilities   between    France 
and  England  and  the  American  colonies  for  a  time. 

During  the  whole  administration  of  Governor  Clinton  rancorous  party 
spirit  cursed  the  province.  He  had  passed  a  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  tlie  royal  navy,  and  had  learned  and  practised  its  imperious  ways. 
These  ways  were,   of  course,   often  oflFensive.     He  loved  his  ease  and 

good  cheer,  was  kind-hearted 
and  good-humored,  and  tried 
to  control  the  storms  of  pas- 
sion around  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  surviving  poli- 
ticians who  had  quarrelled 
throughout  the  administra- 
tions of  Cosby  and  Clarke  were  as  rancorous  and  active  as  ever.  He 
tried  to  propitiate  both  parties,  and  failed,  of  course.  The  Assembly 
persistently  refused  to  yield  an  iota  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
their  independence  vexed  and  worried  Clinton. 

Unfortunately  for  the  governor  and  the  province,  Clinton  made  Chief- 
Justice  De  Lancey  his  conlidant  and  guide.  De  Lancey  was  a  politician 
of  ex(juisite  mould,  and  then  wielded  almost 
al)55()luto  sway  over  the  Assembly  and  the 
j)e(>ple.  At  longtli  tlie  governor  and  the 
chief-justice  (juarrelled  over  their  cups  at  a 
l)anquet.  The  latter  swore  he  would  be  re- 
venged ;  and  from  that  time  Clinton  found 
no  ])euce  in  public  life.  Do  Lancey  was  im- 
])lacable.  Ho  pursued  the  governor  as  a 
personal  and  political  enemy  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  lumnd,  and  stirred  up  opposition  to 
Clinton's  authority  and  his  measures  every- 
where. Wielding  power,  the  governor  dealt 
some  hard  blows  in  return.* 

An  oj)en  rupture  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly  occurred  in 
1740.     Under  instructions  from  the  king,  Clinton  demanded  from  the 
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*  .Tamis  Do  Lancov  was  born  in  Xi'W  York  City  iu  1703,  and  died  there,  1760.     He 
was  odiuatiHl  in  En.irland.  stnditMl  law  then*,  ami  soon  after  his  return  (1729)  was  made  a 
jii -tico  of  tlic  Siipronic  Cmirt  of  the  pro\*iua\    He  l)ecarac  chief-justice  in  1788.     He  was 
lieutenant -,ir(>veiiu)r  and  aetinir-^overnor  of  the  province  for  several  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  intiiiential  nun  in  the  province  in  ix)litics  and  legislation.    Mr.  De  Lancer 
was  one  of  th«»  f(nin(U^rs  of  Kinir's  (now  Columbia)  College.     His  wife  was  Anne,  eldest 
daiiirhter  of  Colonel  Caleb  Ileathcoto. 


.*  .-'..,4.^   lit 
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grant  of  a  pennanent  re^enae  for  five  yearn*  that  he  might 
t  of  the  people.  As  in  times  past,  the  Aesembly  refused 
the  governor  unwisely  told  them  that  their  authority  to 
I  the  political  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
n  the  breath  of  the  monarch  whom  he  represented,  and  he 
punish  them  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  wishes.  The 
lly  said  in  substance  : 

duct  is  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  our  privileges, 
ot  comply  with  your  demands." 

rrel,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  Clinton* s  administra- 
>rtunate  governor  was  placed  in  a  delicate  and  even  a  false 
3  was  bound  to  obey  his  instructions  in  making  the  demand, 
ime  he  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly  was  essentially 
urged  upon  the  homo  government  the  propriety  of  making 
o  the  popular  leaders.  Strangely  enough,  at  about  this 
ief  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  led  by  the  chief -justice, 
opular  leaders  opposed  to  the  governor  and  the  crown, 
vorried,  and  disgusted.  Governor  Clinton  resigned  his  office 
^r  of  1753,  and  on  September  7th  he  gave  into  the  hands  of 
•,  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  the  great  seal  of  the  province. 
\  De  Lancey  liad  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor, 
administration  was  exceedingly  short.  lie  was  received 
Tations  of  joy  by  the  people,  and  was  magnificently  enter- 
!  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  But  lie  bore  royal 
more  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  than  those  which,  attempted 
ed,  had  made  his  predecessor  odious  to  the  people.  lie 
onversation  with  those  who  feasted  him  that  the  course  he 
d  to  pursne  would  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  people  and 
dious  in  their  estimation. 

len  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  recent  death  of  his 
nvers  was  made  more  melancholy  by  the  gloomy  prospects 
continual  disputes  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
actions,  and  a  tarnished  reputation.  He  said  to  De  Lancey 
voice  : 

n  I  here  for  ?     I  shall  soon  leave  you  tlie  governiiuMit.     I 
bear  the  burden." 

ver  his  situation,  his  disturbed  reason  becaine  unseated,  and 
r  his  arrival  his  lifeless  body  was  found,  earlv  on  the  morn- 
til,  suspended  by  a  pocket-liandkerchief  around  liis  neck  to 
tlie  garden  of  Mr.  Murray,  one  of  the  Council,  wliose 
J  was  enjoying. 
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De  Lancey  again  became  acting  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was 
now  placed  in  a  delicate  situation,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
had  recently  been  a  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Assembly  in  liis  perse- 
cution of  Clinton  ;  now  he  was  compelled  to  wear  the  mask  of  Janus  and 
rebuke  the  Assembly  pvhlicly  for  not  obeying  the  royal  instructions  in 
granting  supplies,  while  he  secretly  confederated  in  the  promotion  of 
measures  directly  opposed  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  crown.  The 
Assembly  were  equal  dissemblers.  They  lauded  De  Lancey,  boasted  of 
their  loyalty,  and  declared  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  promote 
the  king's  service.  At  the  same  time  they  firmly  resisted  taxation  with- 
out their  consent.  With  well-dissembled  zeal  De  Lancey  joined  the 
other  royal  governors  in  urging  the  British  Government  to  put  in  action 
a  scheme  of  general  taxation  in  America. 

De  Lancey  remained  the  political  head  of  the  province  two  years, 
when  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  ignorant  of  the 
country,  the  people,  and  the  government  he  was  to  administer,  arrived 
at  New  York  (September,  1755)  bearing  the  commission  of  governor.* 
De  Lancey  really  continued  to  govern  the  province  for  about  five  years. 
Sir  Charles  was  a  plastic  instrument  in  De  Lancey's  hands. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was,  practically,  only  a  contract  for  a 
truce.  The  traditional  enmity  between  France  and  England  only 
slumbered.  The  Jesuits,  bearing  the  Cross  and  the  Lily,  had  discovered 
the  magnificent  country  around  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  revealed  its  riches  to  the  French  court.  French  missionary 
stations  and  trading- posts  were  established  deep  in  the  wilderness,  but  these 
did  not  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  English  until  after  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  when  the  French  began  the  building  of  strong  vessels  at  Fort 
Frontenac  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  erection  of  more  than 
sixty  forts  between  Montreal  and  the  site  of  New  Orleans.  In  1753  the 
Governor  of  Canada  sent  twelve  hundred  French  soldiers  to  occupy  the 
Ohio  Valley  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English. 

At  the  time  we  are  considering  the  French  in  America  were  not  over 
one  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and  were  scattered  in  trading  settle- 
ments for  almost  one  thousand  miles  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
our  immense  inland  seas  ;  also  at  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 

*  Sir  Charles  wjis  a  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  a  distinguished  naval  commander 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  lie  was  himself  a  naval  conmiander.  After  leaving  New 
York,  he  wjia  appointed  (1757)  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  commanded  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Louisburg.  He  was  promoted  to  vice-admiral,  and  in  1764  was  a  member 
of  Parliament.  He  became  admiral  in  1770,  and  commanded  a  large  squadron.  Sfar 
Charles  died  in  England  in  1780,  aged  about  sixty-seven  years] 
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tributaries.  The  English  numbered  more  than  a  million,  and  occupied 
a  line  of  territory  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  extent  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  form  of  agricultural  communities.  The  French, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  priests  and  kind  treatment,  had  won 
the  friendship  of  the  barbarians  around  them. 

The  French,  on  the  English  plea  of  discovery  and  priority  of  occupation, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  region  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  King  of  England,  on  the  same  plea,  claimed  that  region,  and  granted 
to  a  company  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  speculators  a  tract  of 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  there.  This  company  began  the 
establishment  of  trading-posts  on  this  domain.  The  French  regarded 
them  as  intruders.     The  Indians  properly  said  : 

"  The  English  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
French  claim  all  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Where  is  the 
Indian's  land  ?"  Echo  answered,  ''Where?"  etc.  The  rightful  claim 
of  the  first  occupants  of  the  soil  was  not  considered  by  the  voracious 
European  robbers. 

Apprehending  the  loss  of  their  trade  and  their  dominion,  the  French 
built  a  fort  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  ;  also  others  near  the 
domain  of  the  English  company.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  sent  a 
remonstrance  to  the  French  commander  in  that  region  (St.  Pierre).  The 
bearer  of  the  despatch  was  young  George  Washington,  then  less  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  made  the  perilous  journey  with  two  or 
three  attendants.  The  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English,  and  the 
French  were  their  traditional  enemies  ;  but  the  dangerous  journey  was 
perfonned  in  safety,  and  the  mission  w^as  executed  with  skill  and  judg- 
ment. Washington  returned  in  January,  1754,  with  an  unsatisfactory 
response  to  the  message  he  had  delivered,  but  with  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. When  wine  was  in  and  wit  was  out  of  the  heads  of  the  French 
officers  at  their  commander's  table,  they  had  revealed  many  important 
secrets  to  their  sober  young  visitor. 

Satisfied  that  the  French  in  Canada  were  contemplating  aggressive 
war  upon  the  English  colonies,  the  latter  prepared  to  meet  the  blow. 
In  the  sununerof  1754  twenty-five  delegates,  representing  seven  English- 
American  colonies — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — met  in  convention 
at  Albany  to  renew  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  and  to  consider  the 
important  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  colonial  confederacy.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor De  Lancey  presided  over  the  convention.  The  treaty 
was  renewed,  and  in  July  Dr.  Franklin,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania, 
presented  to  the  convention  a  plan  of  union  having  many  of  the  features 
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of  our  national  Constitution.  It  was  adopted,  and  copies  were  sent  to 
the  several  colonial  Assemblies  and  to  the  imperial  Board  of  Trade  for 
ratification. 

The  history  of  this  plan  is  singular.  The  Assemblies  refused  their 
assent  because  it  seemed  too  ariatocratic — giving  the  governor  to  be 
aj>pointe(l  by  the  king  too  much  power.  The  Board  of  Trade  rejected 
it  because  it  was  too  deinocratic — gave  too  much  power  to  the  people.* 

Meanwhile  war  had  actually  been  begun  near  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  English  Land  Company  had  begun  the  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  site  of  (present)  Pittsburg.  The  workmen  were  driven  away 
by  French  soldiers,  who  finished  the  work  and  named  it  Fort  Duquesne 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  (Din- 
widdie)  sent  six  hundred  troops  under  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  with  Washing- 
ton, commissioned  a  major,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  expel  the  French.  The 
advanced  corps  under  Major  Washington,  when  about  fifty  miles  from 
Fort  DiKiucsne,  was  compelled  to  halt  and  construct  a  stockade  (which 
was  called  Fort  Necessity)  and  prepare  for  resisting  a  detachment  of 
French  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  intercept  them.  Before  the  fort 
was  completed  a  party  was  sent  out  to  attack  the  approaching  foe.  This 
was  done  at  the  dead  of  night.  The  commander  of  the  French 
(Jumonville)  was  slain,  and  only  fifteen  of  his  fifty  men  escaped.  A 
larger  French  force  soon  invested  Fort  2^ecessity,  and  notwithstanding  it 
had  been  re-onforced  by  troops  from  Xew  York,  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  morning  of  July  4th  and  return  to  Virginia. 
So  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  begun  in  the  colonies  about  two 
years  bcfon^  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
Mas  proclaimed  by  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Government,  though  it  perceived  that  a  conflict  in 
America  was  imj>cnding  more  serious  than  any  which  had  yet  occurred, 
gave  a  very  small  amount  of  aid  to  the  English -American  colonies.  It 
contributed  only  ^5(\()(K>  and  a  commission  for  Governor  Sharpe,  of 

*  It  ]>roi>i>s(Hl  a  ir^Mionil  govornmont  to  Iv  administered  by  one  chief  magistrate 
a]>lx)iiit(Hl  by  \\\o  c^rown  aiiti  a  ooimt'il  of  forty-eight  members  chosen  by  the  several 
lojrislat  im^s.  This  ooiinoil .  answoriiiiT  t  o  our  Senate,  was  to  have  power  to  deckire  war,  levy 
tnH>p'<.  rais(»  money.  n\irulato  trade,  tvncludo  pt\icc,  and  do  many  other  things  necessary 
for  \\w  ir^MiiTal  irixxl,  Tho  IVixmi  of  Tnuio  had  proi)osed  a  plan  which  contained  all  the 
tUMnent**  of  a  systoni  for  tho  xitior  onslavomont  and  dependence  of  the  Americans.  They 
]>n^}x><<Hi  a  ir<»nonil  crtnornint^nt  ooni]x>stHi  of  tho  governors  of  the  several  colonies  and 
ivrtain  M^hni  momlv^rs  of  tho  giMioral  tH>\i noils.  These  were  to  have  power  to  draw  on 
tho  Uritish  Troasxiry  for  monoy  to  oarry  on  the  impending  war,  the  sum  to  be  reim- 
\>nrs<^i  by  taxos  imivvi*-*!  \\v  Parliamont  on  tho  oi>lonists.  The  latter  preferred  to  do- 
thoir  own  tiirliting  and  levy  their  own  taxt^  independent  of  Great  Britain. 
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Maryland,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces.  Sharpe  did  not 
serve.  Shirley  put  forth  energetic  efforts  in  Massachusetts  ;  New  York 
voted  $25,000  for  military  purposes,  and  Maryland  voted  $30,000  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  war  that  ensued  forms  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  our 
Republic,  but  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work  precludes  the  possibility 
of  giving  an  account  of  even  important  events,  civil  and  military,  which 
have  occurred  outside  of  the  province  and  State  of  New  York,  excepting 
such  connected  with  its  history  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  our 
subject. 

General  Edward  Braddock  was  sent  to  America  early  in  1755  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  provincial  forces.  In  April  he  met  in  confer- 
ence, at  Alexandria,  Va.,  six  colonial  governors — namely,  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia  ;  De  Lancey,  of  New  York  ; 
Sharpe,  o£  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Dobbs,  of  North 
Carolina.  They  planned  three  expeditions — one  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
to  be  commanded  by  Braddock  ;  a  second  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
Frontenac  (Kingston,  U.  C),  to  be  commanded  by  Governor  Shirley  ; 
and  a  third  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  be  led  by 
William  Johnson,  the  Indian  commissioner.  A  fourth  expedition  had 
already  been  arranged  by  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence,  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
Neutrals,  or  Acadians,  out  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  led  by  General 
Winslow,  of  Boston. 

The  expedition  against  the  Acadians  was  successful,  but  the  cruel 
circumstances  and  the  result  of  their  expulsion  justly  places  it  among 
the  great  crimes  of  history.  The  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  was 
a  disastrous  failure.  Braddock  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Monongahela  in  July.  Colonel  Washington  was  the 
only  officer  of  his  staff"  who  remained  unhurt,  and  he  saved  the  renmant 
of  the  army  from  annihilation  by  conducting  a  masterly  retreat.  The 
expeditions  of  Shirley  and  Johnson  within  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  noticed  presently. 
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While  politicians  of  the  baser  sort,  in  and  out  of  the  Xew  York 
Assembly,  were  playing  disreputable  games  in  which  the  best  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  were  more  or  less  involved,  the  people  at  large, 
alarmed  by  the  evidences  that  a  war  was  a-kindling  at  their  very  doors, 
became  clamorous  for  the  adoption  of  measures  of  defence  against  their 
implacable  foe.  Heeding  these  clamors,  De  Lancey  convened  the 
Assembly  early  in  February  (1755),  and  in  his  message  to  them  he 
desired  that  body  to  make  proper  provisions  for  putting  the  province  in 
a  state  of  suitable  defence,  to  secure  Albany  against  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  to  authorize  the  building  of  a  strong  fortification  farther  up 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  Assembly  took  prompt  action.  Utterly  disregarding  the  royal 
instructions  which  prohibited  the  further  issue  of  paper  money  by  the 
colony  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  crown,  they  ordered  the  emis- 
sion of  over  8100,000  in  bills  of  credit.  They  authorized  the  levy  of 
eight  hundred  men  and  the  impressment  of  artificers,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  provisions  to  the  French  colonies,  and  provided  fands  for 
arming  the  troops  and  for  making  presents  to  the  Indians  to  secure  their 
co-operation. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  active  preparations  for  the  expeditions 
against  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  under  Shirley,  and  Crown  Point, 
under  William  Johnson,  were  begun.  The  call  for  volunteers  and  levies 
was  cheerfully  responded  to.  The  troops  destined  for  these  expeditions 
were  ordered  to  asscml>lo  at  Albany,  and  were  gathered  there  at  the 
close  of  June.  Those  who  were  to  follow  Shirley  consisted  of  certain 
regiments  of  regulars  from  Xew  England,  Xew  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  a  band  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  Those  who  were  to  follow  Jolinson 
were  chiefly  Xew  England  and  Xew  York  militia,  nearly  six  thousand  in 
number.  Ship-carpenters  were  sent  to  Oswego  to  prepare  vessels  to 
cope  with  the  French  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  first  armed  schooner, 
carrying  a  dozen  swivel -guns,  was  launched  there  at  the  close  of  Jnne. 

Johnson's  second  in  command  was  Colonel  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,*  who 


*  Pliincas  Lyman  wiis  lx)rn  at  Durham,  Conn.,  alwut  1716;  died  in  West  Florida  in 
1775.  He  was  u  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  was  a  tutor  there.  lie  was  fluBt  a  mer- 
cliant  and  then  a  lawyer  in  Suffield,  where  he  was  a  magistrate  several  years.     He 
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bore  the  commission  of  major-general  when  he  arrived  at  Albany  at  the 
middle  of  Juno,  lie  was  much  superior  in  military  ability  to  his  chief, 
and  should  have  held  his  place.  lie  arranged  the  expedition  for  Johnson 
with  skill  and  energy,  and  then,  with  the  main  body  of  the  little  army, 
he  pressed  forward  during  the  hot  days  of  midsummer  to  the  ^' great 
carrying-place"  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Cham  plain,  fifty  miles 
from  Albany.  He  was  accompanied  by  three  hundred  Mohawk  warriors 
under  the  famous  Mohawk  chief  King  llendrick.*  Wiiile  waiting  for 
the  tardy  Johnson  to  arrive  witli  artillery  and  stores,  Lyman  caused  his 
men  to  construct  a  strong  fortification  of  timber  and  earth,  which  was 
named  Fort  Lyman  ;  but  Johnson  afterward  ungenerously  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  Edward,  that  he  might  pay  successful  court  to  a  young 
scion  of  royalty. 

When  Johnson  arrived  at  Fort  Edward  he  took  command  of  the  army. 
News  of  Braddock's  defeat  dispirited  him,  and  he  would  have  abandoned 
the  expedition  had  not  Lyman  urged  him  to  go  forward.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  Crown  Point  by  way  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament, 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Frencli  and 
Indian  War,  and  performed  admirable  service  at  Lake  George  and  its  vicinity,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  He  was  with  Lord  Howe  when  he  was  killed  in  1758  ;  was  at  the 
capture  of  Crown  Point  and  Montreal,  and  in  1762  he  led  troops  against  Havana,  Cuba. 
In  1763  General  Lyman  went  to  England  to  secure  prize-money  for  himself  and  soldiers, 
and  a  grant  of  land  near  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  The  region  was  called  West 
Florida,  and  there  he  died  soon  after  reaching  it. 

*  Hendrick  was  a  famous  Mohawk  sachem  as  well  as  a  waiTior,  and  was  sometimes 
called  **  King  Hendrick. ' '   When  Johnson  encamped  at  Lake  George  and  proposed  to  send 
out  a  small  party  to  meet  an  approaching  French  force,  Hendrick,  who  was  wise  and 
sagacioiLS,  said,  **  If  they  are  to  light,  they  arc  too  few  ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they 
are  too  many."    Johnson  deferred  to  Hendrick 's  judgment,  and  sent  out  twelve  hundred 
men.     Hendrick  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  Indian  statesmen  of  his  time,  but  Johnson 
outwitted  him  once.     Being  at  Johnson  Hall,  Hendrick  saw  and  coveted  a  richly  em- 
broidered scarlet  coat.     He  tarrietl  all  night  at  the  Hall.     The  next  morning  Hendrick 
said  to  Johnson,  "  Brother,  me  dream  last  night. "   * '  Indeed, '  *  answered  Johnson.    *  *  What 
did  my  red  brother  dream?"     "  Me  dream  that  coat  Ikj  mine."     "  It  is  yours,"  said  the 
shrewd  Indian    agent.     Not    long    afterward    Johnson    visited    Hendrick,  and    said, 
"Brother,  I  dreamed  last  night."     "What  did  you  dream?"  asked  Hendrick.     "I 
dreamed  that  this  tract  of  land  Wiis  mine,"  describing  a  l)oundary  which  included  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.     Hendrick  was  astounded,  but  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity.     Pondering  a  few  moments,  he  said,  "  Brother,  the  land  is^ yours  ;  but 
you  must  not  dream  again."     The  title  was  conferred  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  tract  was  called  "  The  Royal  Grant. "   The  portrait  on  page  166  is  copied  from  a  colored 
print  made  in  London  while  Hendrick  was  on  a  visit  there,  about  1750.     He  appears  in  a 
full  court  dress  presented  to  him  by  the  king.     His  signature  and  totem-  may  be  seen 
among  totemie  signatures  on  page  6.     Hendrick  was  born  about  1680,  and  w^as  killed  in 
battle  near  Lake  George  in  1755. 
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wlilcli  JolinBon  now  named  Lake  George  in  honor  of  his  king.  At  the 
hoad  of  tliat  lake  tlie  commander  established  an  open  camp,  utterly 
neglecting  to  iiitrencli  it.  Suddenly  eoouta  brought  Hie  alarming  intelli- 
gence that  the  forest  between  Fort 
Edward  and  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlaiii  was  swarming  with 
Frencli  regulars,  Canadian  militia, 
and  Indians.  Johnson  immediately 
sent  out  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams 
(September  8th,  1755)  with  a 
thousand  provincials  and  two  Imn- 
dred  Mohawks  under  Ilendrick  to 
tlie  relief  of  Fort  Edward.  The 
foe  liad  changed  their  destination, 
and  wore  approaching  Johnson's 
camp.  The  detachment  fell  into 
an  ambnRcadc.  "Wniliams  and 
Hendrick  and  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers were  slain.  The  remainder 
fied  back  to  tho  camp  hotly  pur- 
sued by  tlic  victors,  two  thousand  strong,  led  by  General  the  Barun 
Dieskan. 

Johnson  was  apprised  of  thifi  disaster  before  the  arrival  of  tho  fugitives, 
and  hastily  tlirew  up  a  lircastwork  of  trees,  upon  which  he  planted  two 
cannons  received  the  day  before  froin  Fort  Edward.  As  tlie  motley  foe 
rushed  upon  the  camp,  discharges  from  these  great  guns  terrified  the 
Indians,  and  they  fled  to  the  woods.  At  that  moment  Lyman,  who  had 
hastened  from  Fort  Edward  to  JoliTison's  relief,  appeared,  when  tlie 
Canadian  militia  also  fled. 

Jolmson  hud  heea  wounded  by  a  nnisket-ball  in  tho  fleshy  part  of  tlie 
thigh  at  the  Ijcginning  of  the  action,  and  Lynian  took  the  command. 
Tlie  French  regulars  continuL-d  tlie  tight  for  about  four  hours,  when, 
their  commander  being  fatally  wounded,  tliey  also  fled  and  hastened 
back  to  Crown  Point.  General  Lyman  had  won  the  victory  and  saved 
the  army. 

learning  that  the  French  were  strengthening  Crown  Point,  Johnson, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  officers  and  troops,  abandoned 
tlie  enterpriiic  and  lingered  long  in  liis  camp — long  enough  to  build  a 
fort  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  Mhich  he  named  AVilliam  Henry.  Having 
gairisoned  it  and  Fort  Edward,  he  returned  to  Albany  with  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  in  <^>ctober.     He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  cam- 
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paign  with  the  honors  of  knighthood  and  $25,000  to  support  the  dignity. 
This  honor  and  emolument  properly  belonged  to  General  Phineas  Lyman.* 

The  expedition  of  Governor  Shirley  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
Frontenac  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  late  in  August  before  the  main 
body  of  his  troops  were  gathered  at  Oswego,  twenty-five  hundred  in 
number.  Storms  on  tlie  lake,  sickness  in  his  camp,  and  the  desertion  of 
his  Indian  allies  (warriors  of  the  Six  Nations)  compelled  Shirley  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  Leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Oswego  under 
Colonel  Mercer,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  marched  back  to 
Albany  and  disbanded.     So  ended  the  campaign  of  1755. 

The  home  government  now  took  up  the  quarrel.  Great  Britain 
declared  war  against  France  in  May,  1756,  and  France  reciprocated  it  by 
a  similar  declaration  in  June.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  for  that  year 
submitted  by  Shirley,  the  successor  of  Braddock — a  splendid  theorist, 
but  with  little  practical  knowledge  of  military  matters — had  already  been 
adopted  at  a  convention  of  colonial  governors  held  at  Albany  in 
December,  1755.  It  was  arranged  that  ten  thousand  men  should  pro- 
ceed against  Crown  Point ;  six  thousand  against  Niagara  ;  three  thou- 
sand against  Fort  Duquesne,  and  two  thousand  to  cross  the  wilderness 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere  rivers  and  menace  Quebec  by 
attacking  the  French  settlers  in  that  region  of  Canada. 

Lord  Loudoun, f  a  very  lazy  and  most  inefficient  man,  was  appointed 
Shirley's  successor  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America.  He  sent  his  lieutenant,  General  Abercrombie  (by  no  means  a 
brilliant  man),  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1756.     lie  arrived  at  New 

*  AftiT  the  victory  at  Lake  George  Lyman  vehemently  urged  Johnson  to  push  for- 
ward immediately  and  take  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  "which  he  might 
easily  have  done  while  the  French  were  panic-stricken  by  their  defeat.  But  Johnson  had 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  general,  not  even  sufficient  moral  courage,  and  did  know 
how  to  profit  by  success.  Shirley  and  others,  and  a  council  of  war  of  his  own  officers, 
urged  him  to  advance,  but  he  spent  weeks  in  his  camp  instead  in  building  Fort  William 
Henry.  Jealous  of  General  Lyman,  whose  superiority  he  felt,  and  with  meanness  only 
equalled  by  his  incapacity,  he  did  not  even  mention  Lyman's  name  in  his  report  of  the 
battle  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  ;  and  immediately  after  the  battle  he  changed  the  name  of 
Fort  Lyman  to  Fort  Edward,  as  wc  have  observed.  The  influence  of  friends  at  court 
secure<l  to  Johnson  the  honors  and  emoluments  mentioned  in  the  text.  They  were  un- 
worthily bestowed  upon  an  avaricious  and  immoral  man  and  an  unskilful  general,  while 
a  noble,  pure,  and  brave  officer  was  suffered  to  go  unnoticed  either  by  his  commander  or 
the  king  whom  he  faithfully  served.     The  pen  of  history  will  not  neglect  him. 

t  John  CamplK*!!,  fourth  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1705.  He  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1756,  but  leaving  the  province  in  charge  of  his  lieuten- 
ant, Dinwiddle,  he  engaged  in  military  affairs,  in  which  his  indolence  and  inefficiency 
worked  much  mischief.  He  was  recalled  from  the  colonies  in  1757,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general the  next  year.     He  was  created  general  in  1770,  and  died  in  1782. 
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York  in  June  with  Bome  regular  soldiers,  and  after  loitering  awhile  near 
the  Hoa  ho  ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  where  he  found  General 
AVinnlow  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  provincial  troops.  Winslow  had 
been  connnissioned  by  Shirley  to  command  the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point.  These  troops  were  anxious  to  press  forward,  for  the  whole 
frontier  of  New  York  was  menaced  by  the  French  and  Indians.  The 
enthuKJjisni  and  i)atrioti8ni  of  the  soldiers  were  repressed  by  Abercrombie, 
who  ca8t  a  firebrand  among  them  and  the  people  by  insisting  upon  the 
right  of  regular  officers  to  command  provincial  officers  of  the  same  rank, 
and  also  tlic  propriety  of  quartering  the  regular  officers  on  the  inhab- 
itants. These  assumptions,  haughtily  presented,  caused  serious  disputes 
and  mutual  dislikes.  Van  Schaick,  Mayor  of  Albany,  disgusted  with 
the  superciliousness  of  the  regular  officers,  said  to  them  :  '^  Go  back 
again  ;  gi)  back,  for  we  can  defend  our  frontiers  ourselves." 

Ihit  Abercrombie  would  not  allow  the  troops  to  move  either  way.  He 
kopt  at  least  ten  thousand  men,  regulars  and  provincials,  at  Albany  until 
near  tlio  chiso  of  summer  waiting  for  Loudoun,  when  the  French  had 
gained  advantages  tliat  disconcerted  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign. 

An  energetic  provincial  officer — Colonel  John  Bradstreet — had  per- 
foruuHl  a  signal  service  in  the  interior  with  a  handful  of  men,  and 
rebuked  his  superiors  by  his  activity.  It  was  necessary  to  send  pro- 
visions to  the  garrison  at  Oswego.  I»radstreet  was  appointed  to  under- 
take the  perilous  task — periK>us  because  it  was  known  that  the  French 
and  Indians  wore  hovering  ari»und  (>swego.  With  only  two  hundred 
pn^vini'ials  l*niilsrreet  travers<>d  the  wilderness  by  way  of  the  Mohawk 
Kivor,  WiH»d  Creek,  and  l^ueida  Lake,  and  {x\ssing  down  the  Oswego 
Kiver,  put  into  the  forts  at  (>swego  provisions  for  live  thousand  men  for 
>i\  uionths,      lie  -oturnod  in  safety  after  sutfering  incredible  hardships. 

riie  Man[uis  do  Montcalm,  a  tiold-marshal  of  France,  had  succeeded 
the  l»aro!\  IMoskau  in  command  of  the  French  troops  in  America. 
l*r\Wiiini:*  bv  tho  ilolavs  oX  the  Knjrlish  at  Albanv,  and  aware  of  the  weak- 
noss  of  tho  Hritish  oon\n\anvlers,  Montcalm  pn>coeded  to  attack  the  post 
at  iKsNNoui*.  llo  gathoivd  tivo  thous;ind  Frenchmen,  Canadians,  and 
Indians  at  Kv»rt  Krontouac  » Kingston',  cr\^c>seil  Lake  Ontario,  and  on 
August  llth  appoauvl  bot\Mv  Fort  Ontario,  oa  the  east  side  of  the  river 
at  OswoiTx*,  aiui  domandovl  tlio  sunvuvlor  of  tho  irarrison.  That  fort  had 
boon  built  !Vvoiu!\,  Cv»*v»v,ol  Mor^vr,  in  ^vmmand«  refused  compliance, 
whou  t!io  Kv\^r.v-!;  boi^.ri  a  r^^gular  siegw  An  attack  at  midnight  was 
Sv.woN  iv>is!ovU  wl'.oM  V'A^^io!  Morvvr  spikovl  his  guns  and  withdrew  the 
4;:.r,riNv^M  :o  ,\:>  \»Uior  !\^r:  l>i:i!:  bv  viv>voriior  l>urnei'»  on  the  west  side  of 
!:;o    v-\ov.      M\*v/.vm*'.ii    *:»r\*iii::'.:    l\:s   oannvMi   t.>   becir  upon   this   forL 
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Colonel  Mercer  was  killed,  and  on  the  14th  the  garrison,  sixteen  hundred 
strong,  surrendered.  The  forts  were  demolished,  Oswego  was  made 
desolate,  and  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  was  laid  open  to  easy  incur- 
sions by  the  enemy. 

The  sluggish  Lord  Loudoun  had  just  arrived,  and  was  temporarily 
alarmed.  After  loitering  at  Albany  a  few  weeks  longer,  recalling  troops 
which  had  been  sent  toward  Ticonderoga,  and  making  wicked,  unjust, 
and  ungenerous  complaints  against  the  provincials,  expecting  thereby  to 
conceal  his  own  imbecility,  he  dismissed  them  and  ordered  the  regulars 
into  winter  quarters.  He  took  a  thousand  of  the  latter  to  New  York  City 
and  haughtily  demanded  the  billeting  of  their  officers  upon  the  inhab- 
itants free  of  charge.  The  mayor,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  questioned  the 
righteousness  of  the  demand,  when  Loudoun,  uttering  a  coarse  oath,  said  : 

'^  If  you  do  not  billet  my  officers  upon  free  quarters  this  day  I'll  order 
all  the  troops  in  North  America  under  my  command,  and  billet  them 
myself  upon  the  city." 

Loudoun's  demand  was  sustained  by  an  Order  in  Council  *  passed  a 
few  months  before,  that  troops  might  be  kept  in  the  colonies  and  quar- 
tered on  the  people  without  the  consent  of  colonial  legislatures.  The 
authorities  at  New  York  yielded  to  Loudoun's  demand  under  a  silent  but 
most  solemn  protest.  This  was  the  earl's  only  victory  in  America. 
That  order,  virtually  authorizing  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies  to  be 
maintained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  people,  was  the  magnetic  touch 
that  gave  vitality  to  the  sentiment  of  resistance  which  soon  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  revolution. 

Military  operations  under  Loudoun's  command  were  quite  as  ineffi- 
cient elsewhere  as  in  the  province  of  New  York.  Colonel  Washington 
was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and  drafted  militia,  and 
was  anxious  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne  ;  but  he  was  made  powerless 
by  official  interference  and  incapacity. 

Loudoun  called  a  military  council  at  Boston  in  January,  1757.  He 
proposed  to  confine  the  operations  of  that  year  to  an  expedition  against 
Louisburg  (which  had  been  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la*ChapelIe),  and  to  a  defence  of  the  northern  frontiers.  The  colonists 
of  New  York  and  New  England  desired  to  expel  the  French  from  the 


*  The  British  Privy  Council  is  an  assembly  of  advisers  in  matters  of  State  appointed 

by  the  sovereign.     It  was  first  established  by  Kin^  Alfred  in  895,  and  consisted  of  only 

tweWe  members,  and  was  a  permanent  committee.     Now  it  is  composed  of  the  chief 

magnates  of  the  nation,  including  the  ministry.     A  Privy  Councillor  must  be  a  native 

ol  Great  Britain.    The  authority  of  Parliament  is  delegated  to  this  body  in  the  regulation 

of  public  affairs.     **  Orders  in  council  "  have  the  force  of  constitutional  commands. 
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region  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  recover  Oswego.  They  were 
grievously  disappointed  by  Loudoun's  perverseness  ;  yet  their  ardor  and 
patriotism  were  not  much  abated,  for  at  the  opening  of  summer  six 
thousand  provincials  were  under  arms.  Members  of  the  military  council 
liad  mildly  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Loudoun  was  imperious,  and  had 
very  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of  provincials  ;  and  wiser  and  better 
men  than  he  were  compelled  to  ac<piiesee. 

Loudoun  determined  to  go  to  Louisburg  himself.  After  impressing 
into  the  British  service  four  hundred  men  at  Kew  York,  he  sailed  for 
Halifax  in  June,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  and  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
several  frigates.  Instciid  of  going  to  Cape  Breton  at  once  and  attacking 
the  strong  fortress  there,  Loudoun  employed  his  men  in  laying  out  a 
parade,  planting  a  vegetable  garden  for  their  use,  and  exercising  them 
in  sham  battles.  So  he  wasted  the  precious  summer-time.  At  last 
when,  in  August,  he  prepared  to  sail  for  Louisburg,  he  was  informed 
that  the  garrison  there  had  been  re-enforced,  and  that  the  French  had 
one  more  ship  than  he.  x\larnied,  this  absurd  leader,  who  was  always 
in  a  hurry  but  always  unready — "like  St.  George  on  a  tavern  sign, 
always  on  horseback  but  never  going  forward" — abandoned  the  enter- 
prise and  sailed  for  New  York  to  hear  of  military  disasters  in  that  prov- 
ince.    These  will  be  noticed  presently. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  English  in  America  had  acted  so  much 
"  like  women"  that  the  Luliaiis  were  disgusted,  while  tlie  activity  of 
the  French  won  their  admiration  and  alliance.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1757  warriors  from  *' more  than  thirty  nations"  were  at 
J[oiitreal.  Governor  Vaudreuil  told  them  of  glory  and  plunder  surely 
to  be  obtained  bv  alliance  witli  the  French.  Montcalm  danced  their 
wild  war-dances  with  them  and  sung  tlieir  tierce  war-songs  with  them 
until  their  affecticm  for  him  and  enthusiasm  for  tlie  French  cause  became 
intense.  They  went  in  a  wild,  tumultuous  march  for  St.  John's,  on  the 
Sorel  (the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain),  accompanied  by  priests  who 
chanted  hvmns  and  anthems  in  almost  everv  Indian  dialect.  In  canoes 
and  bateaux  the  French  and  tlieir  dusky  allies  went  uj)  Lake  Champlain 
and  landed  at  Ticonileroga  in  hot  July.  Thence  Montcahn  sent  maraud- 
ing parties  almost  to  Fort  Edward  under  ilarin,  who  had  destroyed  the 
hamlet  of  Saratoora  more  than  a  dozen  vears  l>efore. 

Very  soon  Montcalm*  appeared  on  Lake  George  with  eight  thousand 


*  The  Marquis  do  Montcalm  was  lK)rn  in  France  in  1712.  and  was  of  noble  descent. 
He  entered  tlie  army  while  ho  was  yot  a  lad,  and  soon  distin;;uLsh(Hl  himself.     In  1756  he 
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men  (two  thousand  of  tliem  Indians)  and  a  train  of  artillery,  and  laid 
siege  (August  2d)  to  Fort  William  Henry.*  then  garrisoned  by  less  than 
five  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Munro,  supported  by  almost  ten  thou- 
sand provincials  in  an  entrenched  camp  upon  a  gentle  rocky  eminence, 
where  may  now  be  seen  the  dim  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Fort  George.  A 
little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  distant  was  Fort  Edward,  where  lay  the 
timid  General  Webb  with  about  four  thousand  troops. 

Munro  was  surprised.  General  Webb  had  learned  from  scouts  of  the 
approach  of  the  foe,  but  more  willing  to  have  them  fall  upon  Fort  William 
Henry  than  upon  Fort  Edward,  he  concealed  the  fact  from  Munro. 
When  Montcalm  appeared  the  latter  sent  an  express  to  Webb  imploring 
succor.  ]N"ot  doubting  it  would  be  sent,  he  promptly  refused  compliance 
with  Montcalm's  summons  to  surrender  the  fort,  and  bravely  sustained  a 
siege  for  several  days,  continually  expecting  aid  from  Fort  Edward  in 
response  to  several  expresses  sent  to  AVebb.  But  no  succor  came. 
Webb  would  not  spare  a  man.  He  finally  sent  a  letter  to  Munro  filled 
with  exaggerations,  and  advising  him  to  surrender.  The  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Montcalm  at  a  moment  when  he  was  about  to  abandon  the 
siege  and  retire.  The  French  leader  immediately  made  a  peremptory 
demand  for  a  surrender.  Despairing  of  succor,  Munro  yielded,  and  on 
the  morning  of  August  9th  (1757)  the  garrison  marched  out  to  the 
intrenched  camp  under  a  promise  of  protection  and  other  honorable  con- 
ditions. They  were  promised  that  they  should  proceed  in  safety  to  Fort 
Edward  on  parole. 

Montcalm  had  kept  intoxicating  liquors  from  his  Indians,  but  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  supplied  them  with  rum.  After  a  night's  carousal  the  bar- 
barians, inflamed  with  intoxication  and  a  desire  for  plunder,  were  ready 
for  any  mischief,  and  when  the  prisoners  left  the  camp  for  Fort  Edward 

was  sent  to  Canada,  with  the  rank  of  niajor-goncral,  to  lake  the  cliief  military  command 
there.  After  serving  with  skill  and  bravery  in  America  for  about  three  years,  he  was 
kiHed  in  Iwttle  at  Quebec  in  September,  1759. 

♦  During  the  previous  winter  fifteen  hundred  French  regulars  and  Canadian  militia 

went  down  from  the  St.   Lawrence  to  Lake  George,  travelling  much  of  the  way  with 

snow-shoes,  and  attempted  to  take  Fort  William  Henry  l)y  surprise.     Their  provisions 

were  carried  on  small  slcxiges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  their  beds  were  bearskins  spnuid  on 

the  snow.     Stealthily  they  went  over  the  frozen  lake  and  appeared  before  tlu;  fort  at 

midnight  (March  16th,  1757).     The  garrison  were  on  the  alert.     The  invaders  set  fire  to 

three  vessels  frozen  in  the  ice  there,  a  storehouse,  and  s(^me  huts,  and  escaped  l)y  the  light 

of  the  conflagration.     Rogers's  liangers  were  at   the   fort,  and  were  noted  for  their 

aggressive  movements  that  winter.     One  of  their  bravest  men  was  Lieutenant  Stark 

(afterward  the  hero  of  Bennington),  who  commandtnl  the  Rangers  in  the  absence  of 

Rogers.    Under  Stark  they  were  often  found  atta(;king  parties  of  the  foe  in  the  vicinity 

of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
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the  crazed  Indians,  defying  Montcalm's  efforts  to  restrain  them,  fell 
upon  the  defenceless  captives,  when  a  fearful  scene  of  slaughter,  plunder, 
and  devastation  ensued.  The  fort  and  its  appendages  were  laid  in  rninSi 
and  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  nothing  marked  its  site  but  some  half- 
concealed  mounds.  Xow  a  large  summer  hotel  stands  upon  its  site. 
This  sad  event  was  the  closing  one  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  and,  happily, 
ended  the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

Montcalm  did  not  attempt  further  conquests  at  that  time,  but  returned 
to  Ticonderoga,  strengthened  the  works  there,  and  sent  out  scouting 
parties  to  annoy  the  British  and  capture  their  foragers.  These  enter- 
prises were  fniitfnl  of  exciting  scenes.* 

The  position  of  affairs  in  America  now  alarmed  the  English  people. 
The  Americans  were  brave  and  high-spirited,  and  recent  events  had 
manifested  strength  and  their  ability  to  support  themselves.  With  a 
sense  of  their  independence  of  Great  Britain  there  was  danger  of  their 
alienation.  Some  of  the  royal  governors  were  rapacious  ;  others  were 
incompetent ;  all  were,  as  a  rule,  haughty  in  their  demeanor.  The 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  military  officers  dis- 
gusted the  provincial  troops  and  often  cooled  the  ardor  of  whole  regi- 
ments. 

Perceiving  the  incompetency  of  the  government  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  yearned  for  a  change  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  The  popular  will  prevailed.  William  Pitt  was  called 
to  the  premiership  in  June,  1757.  ''  Give  me  your  confidence,"  said 
the  great  commoner  to  the  king,  "and  1  will  deserve  it."  ''Deserve 
my  confidence,"  the  king  replied,  ''  and  you  shall  have  it." 

Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the  pernicious  twaddle  about  enforcing  royal 
authority  in  America  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
''  We  want  the  co-operation  of  the  Americans,"  he  Siiid,  '*  and  to  have 
it  we  must  be  just  and  allow  them  freedom."     These  words  ran  like  an 


*  Thej*e  scouting  parties  were  wntchwl  by  ^lajor  Rogers  ami  IiIh  Hangers  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  afterward  famoim  Israel  Putnam  was  his  lieutenant.  On  one  occasion 
a  imrty  of  Frencli  and  Indians  led  by  Capt4iin  Molang  captured  a  convoy  of  English 
wagoners.  Rogers  and  Putnam  attempted  to  intercept  the  French  on  their  return,  but 
fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Putnam  and  a  few  followers,  separated  from  the  rest,  were 
captured.  His  comrades  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  luj  was  reserved  for  torture.  He 
IMissed  the  night  boiuid  to  a  trw,  where  his  clothes  were  riddled  with  bullets  by  the  croos 
tiring  of  the  comliatants.  He  was  taken  deeper  into  the  forest,  fast  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
a  fin;  wits  built  around  liim,  when  a  sudden  thunder-shower  nearly  extinguished  the 
tlnmes.  They  soon  iK'gan  to  blaze  fiercely  again,  when  Molang,  who  had  heard  of  these 
proceedings,  rushed  through  the  band  of  Indians,  released  Putnam,  and  carried  him  to 
Ticonden»«;a. 
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throngli  the  hearts  of  the  colonists,  and  men  and  money 
lered  for  the  cause.  The  French  in  Canada  were  growing 
ley  received  scanty  aid  from  France.  *'  The  king  relies  on 
d  obstinacy  of  courage/'  wrote  the  French  Minister  to 
1758.  '*  Without  unexpected  good  fortune  or  blunders  on 
le  EngHsh,"  the  candid  general  replied,  ^'  Canada  nmst  be 
)aign,  or  certainly  the  next." 

liffused  his  own  energy  and  wisdom  into  eveiy  department 

iment.     He  did  not  demand  anything  of  the  colonies,  but 

o  raise  and  clothe  twenty  thousand  men,  promising  them,  in 

Parliament,  to  furnish  arms,  tents,  and  provisions  for  such 

ilso  to  reimburse  the  several   colonies  all   the  money  they 

id  in  raising  and  clothing  these  troops.     A  large  naval  arma- 

lerican  waters  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral 

id  twelve  thousand  British  troops  wore  allotted  for  service  in 

riiis  liberal  policy  had  a  magical  effect.    New  England  alone 

I  thousand  of  the  required  levies  ;  New  York  furnished  about 

and  ;     New  Jersey,    one    thousand  ;    Pennsylvania,    three 

id  Virginia  two  thousand. 

nne  for  the  campaign  of  1758  was  extensive  in  its  intended 
Shirley's  plan  of  1756  was  revived  and  its  general  outlines 
d.  The  chief  points  of  assault  were  designated — Louisburg, 
I,  and  Duquesne.  Twelve  thousand  men  under  General 
ere  to  attack  Louisburg,  and  possibly  Quebec.  Another 
to  be  led  from  Albany  by  Abercrombie  and  young  Lord 
ittack  Ticonderoga,  and  General  Joseph  Forbes  was  ap- 
lead  another  anny  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  attack 
3sne. 

g  received  the  first  blow.  Boscawen  with  forty  armed  vessels, 
iiherst  with  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  having 
olfe  as  his  lieutenant,  left  Halifax  at  near  the  close  of  May, 
le  8th  the  troops  landed  near  Louisburg.  The  Frendi,  after 
resistance  of  about  fifty  days,  surrendered  the  fort  and  city 
;lands  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  to  tlie  British, 
isbiirg  fell  the  French  dominion  in  America  be^au  to  wane, 
hat  time  its  decline  was  rapid. 

LHilicrst  and  Wolfe  were  conquering  in  tlie  east,  Aheroronibic 

Lord  Howe  were  leading  seven  tliousand  regulars,  nine  thou- 

ncials,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  against  Ticonderoga,  then 

>y  Montcalm  with  about  four  thousand  soldiers.     Howe  was 

of  the  expedition."     He  was  a '' Lycurgus  of  the  camp,'' 
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introducing  stern  rules  and  radical  reforms,  and  adapting  ev^erything  to 
the  absolute  needs  of  the  service. 

Through  the  activity  of  Colonel  John  Bradstreet,*  ably  assisted  by 
Major  Philip  Schuyler,  bateaux  for  carrying  troops  over  Lake  George 
were  ready  by  the  time  the  necessary  stores  arrived  from  England,  and 
before  the  end  of  June  Howe  led  the  first  division  of  the  troops  to  the 
liead  of  the  lake.  Abercrombie  arrived  tliere  with  the  remainder  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  provincial  troops  were  chiefly  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Among  the  officers  were  Captains  Stark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Putnam,  of  Connecticut. 

The  whole  armament  went  down  the  lake  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  after- 
noon (July  5th,  1758),  led  by  Lord  Howe  in  a  large  boat,  and  landed  at 


SIGNATURE   OP   JOIIN   BRAD8TREET. 


dawn  the  next  morning  at  its  northern  extremity  between  four  and  five 
miles  from  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  occupants  of  a  French  outpost  there 
fled.  The  first  intimation  they  had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  was 
the  blaze  of  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  British  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  country  between  the  lake  and  Ticonderoga  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  and  tangled  morasses.  The  British  immediately  pressed 
forward,  Lord  Howe  leading  the  advanced  guard.  Following  incom- 
petent guides,  they  became  bewildered,  and  while  in  that  condition  they 
suddenly  encountered  a  French  scouting  party.  A  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  and  the  French  troops  were  defeated  ;  but  Lord 'Howe  was  slain 
in  the  first  fire.     He  was  pierced  by  a  bullet  and  expired  immediately. 


*  John  Brcdstrcct  was  born  in  1711  ;  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  September  25th, 
1774.  He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Pepperell's  provincial  regiment  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1745.  and  in  the  autumn  was  commissioned  captain  in  a  regular  regiment. 
In  1746  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  He  was 
General  Shirley's  adjutant  at  Oswego  in  1755,  and  in  1756  conveyed  supplies  to  that  post 
throu«^h  ^reat  ixTils.  He  was  quartermaster-general  of  the  provincial  forces  under 
General  Abercrombie,  and  after  the  repulse  at  Ticonderoga  led  a  successful  exjiedition 
against  Fort  Frontenac.  lie  was  an  efficient  officer  under  Amherst  in  1759,  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  in  1762,  major-general  in  1764,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
"Western  Indians,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace. 


^JkjUL^  ^M^i-. 
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i-  to  Ticoiideroga  tlio  next  daj, 


His  followers,  dieinayed,  retreated  in  wild  confusion  to  the  landing-place 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night.* 

Abercrombie  advanced  about  lialf  w 
and  sent  liis  chief  engineer,  with 
some  rangers  under  Captain  Stark, 
to  reconnoitre  tlic  French  works. 
The  engineer  reported  the  works 
very  weak.  Stark,  instructed  by  his 
practised  eye,  declared  tliey  were 
very  strong.  Abercrombie,  with  his 
usual  contempt  for  provincinls,  re- 
jected Stark's  testimony,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  liaving  been 
joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson  with 
more  than  four  hundred  Indians,  he 
ordered  his  men  forward  to  scale  tiie 
breastworks  of  the  Frencli  lines, 
while  he,  like  a  coward,  remained 
behind. 

The    assailants    soon    found    that 
Stark    wa«  right,       Tlie   breastworks 

sanguinary  struggle  for  about  four  honrs  tlie  British  were  repulsed  with 
fearful  loss.  They  fled  with  precipitation  back  to  Lake  George,  leaving 
almost  two  thousand  of  their  comrades  dead  or  ivonnded  in  the  forest. 
Abercrombie  had  preceded  them  in  their  flight,  in  "  extremest  friglit ;" 
and  all  hurried  to  their  old  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  Abei-cronibie 
felt  safer  when  lie  had  put  that  little  sea,  thirty-eight  miles  in  length, 
between  himself  and  Montcalm. 

(Jolonel  Bradstreet,  burning  with  indignation  because  of  the  shameful 
defeat,  urged  upon  a  council  of  war  held  at  the  head  of  the  hike  tlie 
importance  of  capturing  Fort  Frontenac,  and  offered  to  lead  an  expe- 
dition against  it.  After  nmch  hesitation  Abercrombie  commissioned 
him  to  undertake  tUe  enterprise  with  three  thousand  men,  Bradstreet 
hastened  with  them  to  Albany,  where  lie  ivas  joined  by  Major  Philip 


:   strong,    and    after   a   most 


•  George,  Lord-Vucount  Howe,  w.is  tlic  clilret  son  of  Sir  E.  Scropo.  sccoiitl  Viscount 
Hone  of  Ireland.  He  commauikil  Jivu  ihtxiRand  Brltkjli  trooiis  ^'ho  arrived  at  Halifax 
In  1757,  uid  the  next  jear,  as  we  have  obgcrvi-d  in  the  text,  liu  nrfompanicd  Abercrombie 
on  U»  expedition  against  Tieondcrogn.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  noldiers.  Slunto 
observei:  "  With  him  the  eoul  of  tlie  nrmy)«(Mned  to  expire."  He  wnsliiirty-fouryears 
ot  age  atUg  death.    The  General  Court  of  Mn-ssnchuseits  Bay  appropriiitwl  t'l250  for  Iho 

"««ton  of  a  monument  lo  hU  memory  in  Wrattninster  Ahbey. 
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Scliiijlcr,  and  then  "  almoet:  flew"  up  tlio  valley  of  tlie  Moltawk  and  on 
to  Oswogo.  Sclmyler  and  some  men  Lad  reached  that  poet  earlier  and 
prepared  veasels  wherewith  to  cross  tlie  lake  with  men,  cannons,  and 
etort'!'.  Tltu  expedition  landed  near  Frontenac  on  the  evening  of  Angnst 
SStli,  The  French  were  taken  completely  by  aarprise.  Tlie  fort 
Mioiintod  sixty  cannons,  but  the  garrison  was  very  small.  The  com- 
nian<ler  sent  to  Montreal  for  aid,  bnt  before  it  could  reach  liim  he  was 
conipelleil  to  surrender  tlio  fort  and  its  dependencies,  with  immenso 
spoil,  iwrticularly  in  Btores  destined  for  Fort  Duqneane  ;  also  nine  anned 
vessels  carrving  from  eight  to  eighteen  guns  each. 

Tlie  capture  of  Frontenae,  the  re- 
snlt  of  a  brilliant  expedition,  was 
one  of  the  moet  important  events  of 
the  war.  It  facilitated  the  fall  of 
Duqneane,  discouraged  the  French, 
gave  joy  to  the  English,  and  re- 
lleoted  honor  on  the  provincials. 
It  raised  a  cry  for  peace  throughout 
Canada,  the  rcsoarces  of  which  were 
almost  exhausted.  *'I  am  not 
diseouraged,"  wrote  Montcalm,  in 
evident  disappointment,  "nor are 
my  troops.  We  are  resolved  to 
find  our  graves  under  the  mina  of 
the  colony."  * 

The     expedition     against     Fort 

Ihtqiiesne,  led  by  General  Forbes, 

was  tinally  snccesefnt  in  spite  of 

him.     He  set  out  with  atxtut   six 

ihon^nd   men  in  July.     He  was 

Uriiiiih  officer ;  perverse  in  will  and 

lion.     Sickness  and  inefficiency  and  a 

w  milit.iry  road  over  the  monatalng  pro- 

'.;  \*  f>^:v  iho  capiurr  of  Pronlmac.  Then  a  f«srful 
!■.:>  ;nv;v.  aitvl  lire  bvmdrcd  of  Ibrin  vere  Bwrpt 
n'ir^>\i  hU  Mopk  and  ob  Uk  3IoIwwk  Itiver.  at 
IM-.  his  :T\h>)i>  assi!4«l  in  ►■'H'<*»e  Fort  SUnwix 

la  n»«  nuiir  fixim  a  {ihciKifraph  of  tbe  Migjnal 
■T  Ii;*  ihnv-,iuimf  r  kwnli  portimlt  of  Wwhington 
1:  n^  nu.)c  M  Mount  Teracn  in  ITTS,  wbeu 


i*t!.^«^:-...>v.  1N*V  ; 
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duced  Buch  almoet  interminable  delays  that  on  November  Ist  the  army 
was  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  At  length  the  impatient  Colonel 
Washington  was  sent  forward  with  a  detachment  of  Virginians,  and  very 
soon  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Indian  scouts  employed 
by  the  French  discovered  Washington's  approach,  and  their  report  so 
greatly  exaggerated  the  number  of  his  men  that  the  frightened  garrison, 
five  hundred  strong,  set  fire  to  the  fort  in  the  evening  (November  24th, 
1758)  and  fled  in  confusion  down  the  Ohio  in  boats  by  the  light  of  the 
flames,  leaving  everything  behind  them.  The  Virginians  took  possession 
of  the  fort  the  next  day,  and  the  name  of  Fort  Duquesne  was  changed 
to  Fort  Pitt  in  honor  of  the  British  Prime-Minister. 

With  the  close  of  this  expedition  ended  the  campaign  of  1758.  It  had, 
on  the  whole,  resulted  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  Pitt  made  vast 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year.  The  attachment  of 
«ome  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  had  been  much  weakened,  and 
at  a  great  council  held  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  summer  of 
1758,  six  tribes  had,  with  the  Six  Nations,  made  treaties  of  friendship 
and  neutrality  with  the  English. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  final  struggle  between  tlie  French  and  English  for  mastery  in 
North  America  was  now  at  hand.  Pitt,  with  wonderful  sagacity  and 
with  as  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of  conflict  in  America,  con- 
ceived a  magnificent  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  destraction, 
at  one  blow,  of  the  French  dominion  beyond  the  Atlantic  That 
dominion  now  did  not  really  extend  beyond  the  region  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, for  the  settlements  or  stations  in  the  far  west  and  south  were  like 
distant,  isolated,  and  weak  colonies  cut  off  from  the  parent  country. 
The  French  in  America  were  then  comparatively  few  in  nnmber  and 
weak  in  supplies  of  every  kind.  Montcalm  was  then  chief  military  com- 
mander ;  but  in  all  Canada  he  could  not  muster  seven  thousand  men  into 
active  service,  and  very  few  Indians. 

Pitt  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
and  the  English-  American  colonies.  The  former  were  dazzled  by  hia 
greatness,  the  latter  were  impressed  with  his  justice.  He  had  promptly 
reimbursed  the  expenses  of  the  colonists  in  raising  and  clothing  troops,  a 
sum  amounting  to  at  least  ^1,(H)0,0U0  ;  and  they  cordially  seconded  kia 
scheme  of  conquest,  which  had  been  communicated  to  their  chief  men 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  Parliament  voted  5^00, 000, ()()0  for  the 
American  service,  and  forces  bv  land  and  sea  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known  in  England.  '^This  is  Pitt's  work,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  "  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  !'"  The  inefficient  Aber- 
crombie  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  in  America  by  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst,*  with  General  James  Wolfe  as  his  lieutenant. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  simple.     General   Wolfe,  with  a  strong 


*  Sir  JclTroy  AmluTst  wiis  lH)rn  in  Kent,  Eu'rlnnd,  January  29tli,  1717  ;  died  August 
JJd,  1797.  lit;  entered  the  royal  army  as  ensisj^n  in  17Jil,  and  was  aide  to  Lonl  Ligonier 
and  the  Duke  of  Cuml)erhin(l.  He  was  proniot-ed  to  major-genenil  in  1750,  and  was  in 
ehief  eonunand  of  tlie  English  forces  sent  against  Ijouishurg  in  1758.  In  September 
that  year  hv.  w  jh  ai>iM>inted  eonunander-in-ehief  of  the  15ritish  forces  in  America,  and  led 
the  troojw  that  drove  the  Fn-neh  from  Lake  C'hami)lain  in  1759.  The  next  year  he 
captured  Montreal  and  completed  the  con(iuest  of  Canada.  For  these  acts  he  was 
rewarded  with  thanks  and  knighthood.  In  1703  he  was  appointe<l  Governor  of  Virginia. 
In  1771  he  was  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  was  (Teated  a  baron  in  1776.  lie  was  com- 
m!in<l<Tin-chief  of  the  British  forces  from  177H  until  1795,  and  Wiis  created  a  field  marshal 
in  179«. 
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land  force  and  a  well-manned  fleet  under  ^Vdmiral  Saunders,   was  to 

Hsceud   tlie   St.   Lawrence   Kiver  and   attack  Quebec.     Anotlier   force 

under  General  Ainherst  was  to  drive  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain, 

seize  Montreal,  and  join  Wolfe  at 

Quebec  ;  while  a  third  expedition, 

led  by  General  Prideaux,  was  to 

attempt  the  captore  of  Fort  Niag- 
ara, and,  if  Buccessfnl,  to  go  down 

Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 

to  Montreal. 
■When,  at  the  close  of  snmmer 

(tT.'iS),  Amherst,  at  Cape  Breton, 

heard   of   the   disaster  at   Tieon- 

derofra  he  sailed  for  Boston  with 

four  regiments  and  a  battalion,  and 

made  a  forced  mareli  across  New 

Knglaiid  to  Albany  to  rc-enforco 

the   defeated    Abcrcrombie,      He 

arrived  at  Lake   George  early  in 

October,  but  too  late  for  further  ik  itufREv  amir-h  t 

action    in   the   field    thut  season. 

He  went  to  New  York,  and  in  November  ho  lecened  hii  commission  as 

commander-in-chief.     Ho  spent  the  ninterinNew  \ork  Citj  makmg 

preparations  for  tho  next  campaign.     In  the  spring  he  made  his  head- 

qnarters  at  Albany  ;  appointed  Colonel  Bradstreet  t^iiartenn aster-general 

of  his  anny  ;  collected  liis  forces,  and  at  the  close  of  May  found  himself 

.«t  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  chiefly  of  New  York  and  New 

.Znglaiid.     The  Assembly  of  New  York  had  authorized  the  emission  of 

M  -»aJf  a  million  dollars  in  bills  of  credit,  and  a  loan  to  the  crown  of  a  large 

==  tit  II,  to  be  reimbursed  before  the  close  of  the  year, 

X'rideaux  collected  his  forces,  chiefly  provincials,  at  Oswego.  From 
Fj^«.t  point,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  some  Mohawks,  he 
t  J'f^d  for  Niagara,  and  landed  there  without  much  opposition  on  July 
»  t.  li.  A  siege  was  immediately  begun,  and  on  the  same  day  I'rideaux 
^-^^  killed  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  his  cannons,  when  Johnson  assumed 
t^^  chief  command.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  coni- 
;»  ^wilder  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  re-enforcements  and  refused  com - 
■  *"•-  ■lee,  and  for  several  days  the  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance. 

<^->n  the  2-ith  about  fifteen  liundred  French  regulars  and  many  Creek 
^^-l  Cherokee  warriors,  drawn  from  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  appeared, 
*"•  *  >  nianded  by  Colonel  D'Aubrey,  when  a  sharp  battle  ensued.     The 
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French  and  their  allies  were  soon  efifectually  routed  and  dispersed.  The 
next  day  (July  25th)  the  fort  and  its  dependencies  were  surrendered  to 
the  British.  The  French  donn'nion  in  that  region  was  fairly  annihilated, 
and  the  connecting  link  of  military  power  between  Canada  and  Lonisiana 
was  broken  never  to  be  restored.  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey 
wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  :  *'  His  Majesty  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
most  important  pass  in  all  the  Indian  countries." 

Johnson  was  so  encumbered  with  prisoners  that  ho  could  not  provide 
a  suflSciency  of  vessels  to  convey  hini  and  his  troops,  with  the  captives, 
to  Montreal,  so  ho  garrisoned  Fort  Niagara  and  returned  to  Albany. 

Late  in  June  Amherst  was  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  with  about 
twelve  thousand  troops,  regulars  and  provincials  in  equal  numbers  ;  and 
on  July  22d  he  appeared  before  the  lines  at  Ticonderoga  with  about 
eleven  thousand  men.  The  French,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness 
and  peril,  fled  down  the  lake  to  Crown  Point,  and  almost  immediately 
abandoned  that  post  also  and  took  a  longer  flight,  halting  at  Isle  aux 
Noix,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  or  rather  in  the  Sorel  River,  its  outlet. 
Amherst  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  without  opposition,  and  was 
about  to  follow  the  French  with  a  detachment  of  his  army,  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  allies  were  three  thousand  strong  and  that  the  lake  was 
guarded  by  four  vessels  carrying  heavy  guns  numerously  manned,  under 
the  command  of  a  skilful  French  naval  oflicer. 

Amherst  paused,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  several  vessels  of  war 
at  Crown  Point.  L^pou  these  he  embarked  his  whole  army  at  the  middle 
of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French  beyond  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Heavy  tempests  drove  him  back  to  Crown  Point,  where  he  went 
into  winter  quarters,  and  then  eet  his  troops  at  work  in  the  construction 
of  a  strong  and  costly  fort,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  which  are  seen  by 
tourists  on  I^^ke  Champlain.  The  fort  and  its  appurtenances  cost  the 
British  Government  several  million  dollars.  It  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  1775. 

Meanwhile  a  more  successful  expedition  was  consummated.  The  fleet 
of  Admiral  Saunders,  consisting  of  twenty-two  line-of- battle  ships,  many 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  bore  General  Wolfe  and  eight  thousand 
troops  up  the  St.  Lawrence  lliver  in  June  (1759).  These  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  27th. 

Quebec,  then  as  now,  consisted  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  the 
former  being  surrounded  by  a  strongly  fortified  wall  pierced  by  five 
gates.  An  elevated  plateau  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and 
extending  from  the  rear  of  the  city  some  distance  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  a  locality  made  famous  in  history  by 
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tl\e  events  of  this  expedition.  At  the  junction  of  the  St.  Charles  Eiver 
"With  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  promontory  on  which 
lies  the  Upper  Town,  tlie  Frencli  had  armed  vessels  and  floating  bat- 
teries. The  city  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  French  regulars,  and  along 
the  river  from  Quebec  to  the  Montmorenci  River,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  lay  the  army  of  Montcalm,  consisting  chiefly  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  in  an  intrenched  camp.* 

With  amazing  skill  and  vigor  Wolfe  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
He  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  nearly  opposite  the  city,  a  mile 
distant,  on  July  30th,  where  he  erected  batteries  and  whence  he  hurled 
blazing  bombshells  upon  the  Lower  Town,  setting  on  fire  fifty  houses  in 
one  night.  The  citadel  was  beyond  their  reach.  The  French  sent  down 
fire-rafts  to  burn  the  British  fleet  anchored  below,  but  without  success. 

Wolfe,  eager  to  gain  a  victory  speedily,  had  landed  a  large  force 
(July  10th,  1759)  under  Generals  Townshend  and  Murray  below  the 
Montmorenci,  and  formed  a  camp  there.  Wolfe  was  in  possession  of  the 
river,  but  the  large  fleet  could  do  little  more  than  reconnoitre,  trans- 
port troops,  and  guard  the  channels.  It  seemed  impossible  to  force 
a  passage  across  the  Montmorenci  above  the  cataract.  The  only  way  was 
to  cross  it  at  its  mouth  at  low  tide. 

Finally,  at  near  the  close  of  July,  General  Monckton,  with  grenadiers 
and  other  troops,  was  sent  over  from  Point  Levi,  and  landed  on  the 
beach  above  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorenci.  Without  waiting  for  troops 
from  the  British  camp  below  to  join  him,  Monckton,  with  his  grenadiers, 
rushed  up  the  steep  acclivity  to  attack  Montcalm's  lines,  when  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  beach,  while  a  fierce  thunder-storm  was  raging.  Dark- 
ness came  on.  The  roar  of  the  rising  tide  admonished  them  to  take  to 
their  boats,  which  they  did,  but  with  a  loss  of  nearly  five  hundred  of 
their  comrades,  who  had  perished. 

Wolfe  sent  Murray  above  the  town  with  twelve  hundred  men  to  de- 
stroy French  ships  there,  and  to  open  the  way  for  Amherst.  But  alas  ! 
Amlierst  did  not  come.  Murray  heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Niagara  and 
of  the  expedition  of  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain,  but  received  no 
direct  tidings  from  Amherst. 

Two  months  had  passed  away  since  the  landing  on  Orleans,  and  yet 
no  important  advance  had  been  made.  In  vain  AVolfe  listened  for  the 
drums  of  Amherst.  Not  even  a  message  came  from  him,  for  reasons 
already  given.     Exposure,  anxiety,  and  fatigue  prostrated  the  commander 


*  Montcalm  had  his  headquarters  in  a  stone  building  not  far  from  Beauport  Mills     It 
commanded  a  view  of  Quebec  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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nearly  in  Septeml>er.  He  called  a  council  of  war  at  his  bedside,  when  it 
was  determined  to  scale  the  Ileiglits  of  Abraham  and  assail  the  city  in 
the  rear.  Feeble  as  he  was,  Wolfe  resolved  to  lead  the  attack  in  person. 
The  camp  at  the  Montmorenci  was  broken  up  (September  8th),  and  the 
attention  of  Montcalm  was  diverted  from  the  real  designs  of  the  British 
by  seeming  preparations  to  attack  his  h'ncs.  The  affair  was  managed  so 
secretly  and  skilfully  that  even  De  Bougainville,  a  French  officer  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  who  had  been  sent  up  tlie  river  to  watch  the 
niovem«mts  of  the  British,  did  not  suspect  their  design. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  whole  army  destined  for  the  assanit 
moved  up  the  river  from  Point  Levi  in  transports,  several  leagues 
above  the  chosen  landing-place.  At  midniglit  they  left  the  ships,  and 
embarking  in  flat-boats,  floated  noiselessly  down  the  stream  with  the  ebb- 
ing tide."**"  Black  clouds  obscured  the  sky,  but  the  voyagers  reached 
their  destination  in  good  order,  and  landed  without  being  discovered. 
The  place  where  they  disembarked  is  still  knov/n  as  Wolfe's  Cove. 
They  at  once  clambered  up  the  tangled  ravine  that  led  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  and  at  dawn  on  the  13th  about  five  thousand  British  troops 
stood  upon  the  heights,  a  fearful  apparition  to  the  French  sentinels  and 
the  sergeants'  guard  at  the  brow  of  the  acclivity,  who,  in  hot  liaste, 
carried  the  alarming  news  first  to  the  garrison  in  Quebec  and  then  to 
Montcahn  at  Beauport,  beyond  the  St.  Charles  River.  "  It  can  only  be 
a  small  party  come  to  burn  a  few  houses  and  return,"  said  the  incredu- 
lous connnander. 

Montcalm  was  soon  undeceived.  He  immediately  sent  orders  for  De 
Levi  and  Do  Bougainville  to  return  with  their  troops.  Abandoning  his  in- 
trenchments,  he  led  a  greater  portion  of  his  army  across  the  St.  Charles, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  battle  array  on  the  Plains 

*  Wolfe  ap|M*an*(l  to  Im;  in  pxxl  spirits,  yet  there  was  evidently  a  brooding  shadow  of 
a  pres<.*utinieut  of  evil.     At  the  evening  mess  he  sang  the  little  canii>aigu  song  begiuiiiog, 

"  Why,  w)ldit*rs.  wliy 

Should  we  )Hi  mflaiuholy  Ixiys*  ? 

Wliy,  t*<)l<lU*i>,  why. 
Wh()r*i;  bu(*iiu'i*H  'tis  to  dlr,"  ct<\ 

And  as  h-  sat  among  his  oflleers  anrl  tloated  softly  down  the  river  in  the  gloom,  ho  re- 
peated, in  his  musing  tones,   that  stanza  from  Gray's  *'  Klegy  in  a  Countrj'  Church- 

It  < 
— 

"  Thi'  lK)aHi  of  horahlry,  the  jKmipof  |H)wt'r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  <?ave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour— 
The  path  of  ijlory  leadrt  but  to  the  ^rav»'."' 

At  the  close  he  said,  "  Xow,  gentlemen,  I  wotild  prefer  iK-ing  the  author  of  that  poem 
to  the  irlnrv  of  In^ating  tlur  FVench  to-morrow." 
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near  the  town.     Both  parties  lackod  heavy  guns.     Tlie 
three  field -pieces,  the    English   only   one  —  a   light   six- 
;h  some  sailors  had  dragged  up  the  ravine.     Tlie  two  coni- 
lie  head  of  their  respective  troops,  faced  each  otlier. 
,  fierce,  and  sanguinary  battle  now  ensued.     The  British 
3  double-shotted,  and  the  soldiers  reserved  their  fire  until 
yards  of  their  foes,  when   they  poured  upon  the  French 
tive  volleys  that  the  latter  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
English  bayonet  completed  the  work  and  secured  the  vic- 
e  and  Montcalm  had  both  been  niortallv  wounded.     Wolfe, 
;he   shoulder  of  an  officer,  was  borne  to  the  rear.     Ilis  ear 
jxclamation,  ''  See  !  they  run  !  they  run  !" 
ins  ?"  asked  the  dying  hero  in  a  whisper, 
eiuy,   sir;  they  give    way  everywhere!"    was   the   reply, 
gave  an  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  then  said,  in  an 
dible  whisper  : 

Tod  be  praised,  I  die  happy  I"  and  expired. 
I's  surgeon  said  to  his  wounded  general,  "  Death  is  certain." 
lad  of  it,"  said  the  marquis.     '•  How  long  liave  T  to  live  ?" 
twelve  hours  ;  perhaps  less." 

^^h  the  better  ;  I  shall  not  live  to  sec  the  surrender  of  Qnebecj  !" 
venty  years  after  this  event  an  English  governor  of  Canada 
)de6t  granite  column  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell, 
iscription,  ''  Here  died  Wolfe,  victorious  September  l»Uh, 
I  its  place  now  stands  a  beautiful  Doric,  column  of  granite  dedi- 
memorv  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.   It  also  boars  the  former 

It  was  erected  by  the  British  army  in  Canada  in  184i). 
Townshend  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  army,  and 
ter  the  battle  he  received  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city  of 
riie  remainder  of  Montcalm's  army,  under  De  Levi,  tied  to 
So,  brilliantly  for  the  English,  ended  the  campaign  of  1750. 
ii  was  not  conquered.  Five  thousand  tn>ops  under  (loneral 
►k  possession  of  the  great  prize.  The  tleet,  with  French 
ailed  for  Halifax. 

strniri^le  for  thci  ma.sterv  in  Canada  was  boirmi  earlv  in  tin; 
1T<><',  when  Vandreuil,  the  governor-general,  sent  Dci  Levi, 
housand  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians  in  >ix  frigates  to 
I  recovery  of  Quebec.  De  Levi  ai)peared  l)efore  the  city  at 
f  March,  when  the  brave  Mnrrav  went  out  witli  liis  wlioU' 
than  three  thousand — to  attack  liiiii.  At  Sillcrv,  t]ir(,*e  iiiilc> 
>ec,  one  of  the  most  saui^uinarv  battles  of  the  war  was  fouiclit. 
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Murray  was  defeated.  He  lost  all  his  artillery  and  a  thonsand  men, 
but  managed  to  get  back  into  the  city  witli  the  remainder.  De  Levi 
then  began  a  siege,  and  Murray's  condition  was  becoming  desperate 
when  a  British  squadron,  with  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  appeared. 
Supposing  it  to  be  the  whole  Britisli  fleet,  De  Led  withdrew  and  fled 
to  Montreal,  after  losing  most  of  his  shipping.  Vaudreuil  gathered  all 
his  forces  at  Montreal,  the  last  stronghold  of  French  dominion  in 
America.  Amherst  spent  the  whole  summer  in  preparations  for  an 
attack  upon  that  city.  His  movements  were  slow  but  sure.  "With 
almost  ten  thousand  men  and  one  thousand  Indians  nnder  Sir  William 
Johnson  he  proceeded  to  Oswego,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  went  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  appeared  before  Montreal  on  September  6th. 
He  had  captnred  Fort  Presentation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie 
River  (now  Ogdensburg),  on  his  way.  Murray  arrived  from  Qaebec  at 
noon  the  same  day  with  four  thousand  troops,  and  before  night  Colonel 
Haviland,  who  had  proceeded  from  Crown  Point  and  had  driven  the 
French  from  Isle  aux  Noix,  arrived  there  with  three  thousand  men. 

Surrounded  bv  almost  seventeen  thousand  foes,  Vaudreuil  at  once 
capitulated,  and  on  the  8th  Montreal  and  all  Canada  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  crown.  General  Gage  was  appointed 
governor-general  at  Montreal,  and  Murray,  with  his  four  thonsand 
troops,  garrisoned  Quebec.  Fort  Detroit  was  yet  in  possession  of 
the    French.      Major   Robert    Rogers*   was    sent   with    some    rangers 


*  Kol)crt  Rogers,  a  famous  partiKau  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  wi^  bom  at 
Dumlwrton,  N.  II.,  al)out  1730,  and  died  in  England  in  1780.  His  father  was  from 
Ireland,  and  an  early  settler  of  I)uml)arton.  liohert  was  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
rangers  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  did  gallant  service.  In  1758  he  fought 
a  bloodv  battle  with  the  Fren(?h  and  their  Indian  allies  in  Northern  New  York.  He  had 
170  men  ;  tin;  French,  7(X),  including  600  Indians.  After  losing  150  men  he  retreated, 
lea\ing  150  of  his  enemies  dead  on  the  field.  In  1759  General  Amherst  sent  him  to  de- 
stroy the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  did,  killing  200  of  the  barbarians.  In 
1760  he  wjvs  s(*nt  to  take  iM)ssession  of  Detroit  and  other  Western  forts  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.  It  wjvs  done?.  Then  he  went  to  England,  and  in  1765  was  appointed  governor 
of  Mackinaw.  Accused  of  treasonable  designs,  he  was  s(?nt  to  3Iontreal  in  irons,  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  wfis  accjuittcMl.  In  1760  lie  again  wcmt  to  England,  and  was 
graciously  receiv(»d  by  the  king.  Becoming  linancially  enibarnus.s<Hl,  he  went  to  Algiers, 
where  he  fought  two  battles  for  the  Dey.  lie  returned  to  America,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  for  indeixaidence  his  course  was  so  suspicious  that  he  was  arresteil  by  order  of 
Congress,  and  rcleasetl  on  paroh*.  In  1776  Washington,  susix*cting  him  of  being  a  spy, 
arrested  liim.  Congn»ss  soon  released  him,  when  he  o|>enly  took  up  arms  for  the  crown, 
and  raistrd  a  corp  of  Loyalists  which  he  called  the  "  Queen's  liangers.**  He  soon  went 
to  England,  leaving  them  in  command  of  Lieutcmant-Cohmel  Simcoe.  imdcr  whom  they 
iK'came  a  famous  jijirtisan  corps.  In  1776  Major  Hogci*s  published,  in  London,  **  Journals 
of  the  French  War." 
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iession   of    it,    wliicli   was   accoinpliBbod   nt    tlie   clot!e   of 

eat  and  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  early  in  liGS  deprived 

11  lier  territorial  posseB- 

1  America.   Great  Britain 

the  sole  poRseseor  of  tlio 

om  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico 

!  Eeas  and  from  ocean  to 

t  a  cost  during  lier  sev- 

«   of  fnlly  11500,000,000 

oiieand  precioos  lives. 
nany    long    9"<1    gloomy 

lonists  had  struggled  np, 

alone,  from  f ceblcnesa  to 
They  had  erected  forta, 
i,  and  fought  battles  cheer- 
nglaiid's  glory  and  their 
ration  without  England's 
n  without  her  sympathy,* 

French  and  Indian  War, 
1  of  which  in  America 
nded,  did  they  cheerfully 
Ives  and  contribute  men, 
d  provisions.  They  lost 
war  25,000  robust  men  on 
many  seamen.      That  war 

,.,..,  .  (From  •|,rinl|.ublWKilliiLoiHl<.ii  111  ITTB.) 

)Ioni&ls,  in  tiie  aggregate, 

00,(HlO,  besides  the  flower 

■nths  ;  and  in  retnm  Parliament  granted  thcni,  at  different 

ig  the  contest,  only  about  ^5,500,000.     And  yet  the  Uritiwh 

u  1760,   while  tlie  colonists  were  so  generously  supporting 

and  dignity  of  tho  realm,  regarded  tliem  as  mcru  servilis  Kub- 

:  king,  and  imposed  a  tax  upon  them  to  replenish  the  exhausted 

msary. 

(Fous  movement,  known  as  "  Pontiac's  ('ons|iira<'y,"  imuiodi- 

wed  the  war — a  conspiracy  planned  by   I'liiitiac,   a  ]iiiwcrful. 


HI  lliR  flonr  of  the  Brilish  House  of  CoTiunoiis,  Cliiirli's  ' 
^h-Anurican  col(iD!Rt»,  saiii ;  "  Tlii'y  liiivc  lnriL  [>liiiilc(i  li 
l!^'n«;,  and  proI<!f[e<i  by  our  iirnis,"  Colonrl  ItiirrP  )■ 
Itintcd  Ihem  in  America;  llicy  grew  liy  ^i;ii-  hcj'i-W  ;  i 
n't  in  !/'»ir  Afriire." 
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sagacious,  and  aiTibitioiis  Ottowa  chief,  who  succeeded  in  confederatin|( 
several  Algonqnin  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  tlio  newly -acquired 
British  power  westward  of  the  Niagara  Iliv^er.*  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
Frencli  and  Indian  AVar.  It  was  ripe  before  its  growth  was  even  sus- 
pected. Witliin  a  fortnight,  in  the  summer  of  1703,  all  military  posts  in 
possession  of  the  Jlritisli  west  of  Oswego  to  Lake  Michigan  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Pontiac  by  treacliery  or  surprise,  excepting  Forts  Niagara, 
Pitt,  and  Detroit.  The  conspiracy  was  soon  subdued,  and  the  power  of 
tlie  hostile  tribes  was  broken.  Pontiac  would  not  yield,  but  took  refoge 
in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  where  lie  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
one  of  his  own  race. 

Lieutcnant-CTOvernor  DeLancey  managed  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province 
of  New  York  with  wisdom  and  enerorv  from  the  death  of  Sir  Danvers 
Osborno,  in  1753,  until  his  own  sudden  death  from  apoplexy  in  tlie 
summer  of  17(>0,+  a  period  of  about  seven  years.  As  we  have  observed, 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  naval  officer,  came  to  Kew  York  as  governor  in 
1755,  but,  more  incompetent  than  Clinton  as  a  civil  ruler,  he  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  De  Lancey.  He  received  his  salary,  and  allowed  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  State.  Sir  Charles 
left  the  province  in  the  summer  of  1757,  when  he  hoisted  his  flag  over 
a  naval  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  New,  York  as  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blae, 
and  took  command  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  lie  never  re- 
turned to  the  executive  chair. 

During  the  administration  of  I)e  Lancey  important  social  movements 
had  occurred  in  the  citv  of  New  York.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 


*  In  April,  1708.  Poiiliao  called  a  council  near  l^ctroit  of  represontiilives  of  many 
North- Western  trilx's,  and  the  Senecjvs  of  Western  Xew  York.  That  council  pn?s4.»nted  a 
jiray  scene.  The  chiefs  were  attended  by  their  families,  dressed  in  their  gniidiest  appart*]. 
They  "^atlHMXMl  in  «;roups  to  feast,  smoke,  «;aml)le,  and  tell  stories  ;  many  of  them  were 
iK'dizened  with  feathers,  lH*ads,  and  other  tokens  of  pride — "young  inaidens,**  says 
Parkman,  "  radiant  with  In-ar's  oil  and  ruddy  with  vermilion,  and  venjed  in  all  the  arts 
of  forest  co<iuetry."  The  ^rrave  men  were  seated  on  the  <rround  in  council  in  consecutive 
rows,  and  after  the  pipe  had  gone  round  fnmi  hand  to  hand,  Pontiac,  i>}Untefl  and 
plumed,  arose  and  delivered  an  impassioned  speech.  He  displayed  in  one  hand  a  broad 
Inlt  of  wamj)um,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  it  came  from  the  French,  who  would  «xm 
come  with  ships  and  armies  to  rec(m((uer  Canada. 

+  I)e  r.ancey  was  found  by  one  of  his  children,  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  1780, 
dying,  in  his  chair,  in  his  study,  in  which  he  had  probably  sat  all  night,  an  he  frt^iuently 
did,  on  a<Mimnt  of  chronic  asthma.  lie  had  <lined  the  dav  Infore,  with  a  number  of  lead- 
ing  men  of  the  jirovince,  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  in(lulge<l,  as  wa.s  common  on  such 
oc<asions.  in  excessive  eating  and  drinking.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  the  Bowery  in 
tlu'  evening  and  retire<l  to  his  study,  fnmi  which  he  never  emerged  alive.  There  was  an 
o'itentatious  funeral.  His  IhmIv  was  buried  Ix'neath  the  middle  aisle  of  Trinity  Church* 
the  Hev.  ^tr.  liarclav  conduct inir  the  funeral  services. 
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ellectiial  cultivation  in  tlio  province.  Leading  men  had 
this  state  of  things,  und  perceived  tlie  danger  to  societv 
he  evolved  by  Buch 
piilatioii  and  wealth 
inally,  in  1'54,  Dr. 
Golden,*  James  de 
p  Livingston,  Peter 
»raliain  do  Peyster, 
Philipee,  William 
otiiers  founded  the 
iociuty  Library,  now 
■)b!cBt  of  the  literary 
if  the  city.  A  iieg- 
if  eucli  an  institution 
bout  fifty  years.  The 
Governor  Bellomont 
))  gave  to  the  city,  in. 
^tioii  of  books  to  which 
xl  added  many  more  "   '■        *■         ^ 

Jo!m  Millington,  of 
t   i'ormed  the   Corporation   Library  ;    but   t!io    I: 
d  nearly  forgotten.     When  the  Sociisty  Libniry  m 
were  added  to  it. 

une  period  an  effectual  movement  wns  iiiiidc  for  tlio  foun- 
dation of  a  college  in  the 
fity  of  Xew  York.  Tht-ri; 
were  then  few  ciillegian^ 
in  the  i>rovi,iM.  "  F.n- 
' —  many    years    Mr.  l>e   l/iii- 

i[K  OK  (AOWAi-LADEH  foi.DKs.  gey    and    ■WilUani     Smith, 

the  cider,  were  tlie  only 
i,"  exuepting  tiioso  in  holy  orders  ;  and  at  the  time  in 
ere  were  only  thirteen  othera,  the  youngest  of  whoiu  had  lii-^ 


lis    were 
formed. 


I   nu'iiilK'i-  of  GdviTuiu-  IJurni'l 
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baelielor's  degree  at  the  age  of  seventeen.*  In  1746  the  Assembly 
authorized  a  lottery  to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  college. 
Nearly  $6000  were  thus  raised.  It  was  increased  in  1754,  and  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College  was  founded  and  chartered. 

At  that  time  sectarianism  was  rampant  in  the  province,  and  there  was 
a  bitter  strife  between  the  Episcopalians,  or  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Presbyterians,  for  the  control  of  the  college.  The  aristoc- 
racy were  generally  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the  contest 
for  the  control  of  the  college  they  were  victorious.  Trinity  Church 
offered  a  site  for  the  college  building  on  the  condition  that  the  president 
should  always  be  an  lilpiscopalian,  and  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
should  always  be  used  in  it.  Governor  De  Lancey  gave  it  a  charter  on 
these  conditions  in  1754,  but  there  was  a  liberal  distribution  of  the  trustee- 
ship among  other  denominations.  Kev.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D., 
was  appointed  the  first  president. f 

Xew  York  City  at  tliat  time  had  a  population  of  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand, and  contained  an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  French  church, 
two  Crerman  Lutlieran  cliurches,  a  Quaker  and  an  Anabaptist  meeting- 
house, a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  a  iloravian  congregation.  The  Jews 
were  disfranchised,  and  the  iloravians  were  persecuted  as  Jesuits  in  dis- 
guise. 

The  sectarian  controversy  at  that  time  was  a  consequence  of  a  discov- 
ered scheme  of  Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Episco})acy  in  tlie  colonies,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the 
Puritan  spirit  in  political  and  religious  affairs.  The  throne  and  the 
hierarchy  were,  in  a  sense,  mutuallydependent,  and  Dr.  Seeker's  propo- 
sition was  warmly  supported  by  the  British  Cabinet.  It  was  as  warmly 
opposed  by  tlie  Dissenters  and   all  independent  thinkers  in  the  colonies. 


*  These  c(>lle«rians  wen^  Peter  van  Brii«rli  Livingston,  John  LivingstOD,  Philip  Living- 
ston, AVilliiun  Livingston,  William  Nicoll,  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Henry  Hansen,  William 
Peartrec  Smith,  Benjamin  Woolsey,  William  Smith,  Jr.  (the  historian),  John  McEvers, 
and  John  van  Horner. 

f  William  Samuel  Johnson,  D.I).,  was  born  in  Guilford,  Comi.,  in  1C96,  and  was  sixty 
years  of  agt;  when  he  lK*came  i)resident  of  King's  College.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  1714,  and  was  a  tutor  there  for  a  while.  In  1720  he  l)ecame  a  preacher  at  West  Haven, 
and  went  to  England  in  1722  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination.  He  returned  in  1723  with 
tin*  honor  of  the  degree  of  ^I.  A. .  conferred  at  Oxford.  lie  settled  in  Stratford,  but  was  per- 
secuted hv  the  other  sects  there.  He  left  the  place,  and  was  alxsent  several  years  ;  engaged 
mu<'h  in  lilerary  piu'suits,  j^reparing,  among  other  useful  works,  a  System  of  Morality^ 
which  Dr.  Franklin  published  as  a  text-book  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  lie  resigned  in  1768,  and  returned  to  Stratford 
the  same  year.  There,  resuming  the  charge  of  his  old  parish,  he  lived  until  his  death  hi 
Januarv,  1772. 
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arded  the  scheme  as  a  weapon  of  contemplated  tyranny. 
Jled  the  flame  of  desire  in  the  hearts  of  a  vast  number  of 
ricans  to  have 

"  A  Church  without  a  Bisliop, 
A  Throne  without  a  King," 

I  80  fiercely  a  few  years  later.* 

n,  the  President  of   the  Council,  and  then   seventy-three 

became  acting  governor  on  the  death  of  Do  Lancey,  and  soon 

appointment  of  lieutenant-governor.     lie  was  continued  in 

out  sixteen  years,  and,  in  consequence  of  tlie  frequent  ab- 

govemors,  was  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 

ith  of  De  Lancey  the  office  of  chief-justice  became  vacant. 

irged  to  appoint  an  incumbent  at  once.     Wishing  to  com- 

Earl  of  Ralifax,   the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies, 

1  him  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  chief-justice.     To  the 

Lud  indignation  of  the  New  York  Assembly  and  the  people, 

nojnindtion  there  came  an  appointment  to  the  office  by  the 

3ton  lawyer  named  Pratt.    He  was  not  appointed,  as  formerly, 

office  "  during  good  behavior,"  but  ''  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

is  was  one  of  the  tirat  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  young  George 

ad  just  ascended  the  throne,  which  drove  the  colonies  to  re- 

ideed,  the  New  York  Assembly  rebelled  at  that  time.     They 

it  while  judges  held  office  by  such  a  tenure,  and  wore  mere 

of  the  royal  will,  they  would  grant  them  no  salaries.     Colden 

elf  in  trouble  at  the  very  beginning. 

orities  of  New  York  had  a  long  and  serious  quarrel  with  the 
of  the  territory  of  the  (present)  State  of  Vermont  at  this 
iter  the  settlement  of  the  boundary-line  between  New  York 
icticut  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  boundary  be- 
York  and  Massachusetts  was  tacitly  fixed  on  a  line  parallel 
he  former,  and  pemianently  so  in  1764.  Governor  Benning 
.  assumed  that  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  western  boundary 
ticut  was   the  tnie  boundary  of  his  own  province.      Having 

f  controversialist  on  the  side  of  tlic  Dissontrrs  wils  William  liivinj^ston, 
vemor  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  a  young  lawyer  of  mueli  n'i)iit(*.  Uv  dralt 
igainst  Episcopacy  and  in  favor  of  Presbyterianisni  in  a  weekly  publication 
'^lk'n(knf  ReJUctor,  first  Issued  late  in  17.52.  He  began  his  assaults  on  Kpis- 
')3  behind  the  veil  of  anonymity.  His  language  was  bold  and  dctiant,  but 
unexceptionable.  The  influence  of  the  civil  authority,  the  Epise<»pal 
he  aristocracy  at  length  induced  the  print«'r  to  cease  printing  the  Reflo:t>n\ 
Ifty-second  numl)er  (November,  1753)  it  was  discontinued. 
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autliority  to  issue  grants  of  unoccupied  lands  within  his  province,  he  gave 
many  patents  to  settlers  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  Xew  York  authorities,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  boundaries  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  now  claimed  territorial  jurisdiction  north 
of  Massachusetts,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut  River,  by  virtue  of  the 
original  grant  given  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Regardless  of  this  claim, 
A\^entworth  issued  a  patent  for  a  township  six  miles  square,  which  was 
named  Bennington.  This  brought  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  an 
issue,  i^ew  York  vehemently  asserted  its  claim  ;  Wentworth  paid  no 
attention  to  it  ;  and  when  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out,  he  had 
issued  patents  for  fourteen  townships  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  dispute  was  renewed  after  the  war,  and  when,  in  1763,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Coldcn  sent  a  proclamation  among  the  people  in  that 
region  declaring  the  Connecticut  River  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Xew  York,  Wentworth  had  created  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  townships  the  size  of  Bennington  west  of  the  Connecticut. 
They  occupied  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  area  of  the  (present)  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  were  called  ''  The  New  Hampshire  Grants"  from  that  time. 

The  authorities  of  Xew  York,  inspired  by  grasping  land  speculators, 
not  content  with  asserting  territorial  jurisdiction,  claimed  the  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  of  that  territory,  and  declared  Wentworth's  patents 
to  settlers  invalid.  The  crown  confirmed  these  claims,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  farms  in  the  possession  of  settlers  who 
liad  paid  for  and  improved  them.  This  act  of  oppression  was  like  sow- 
ing dragons'  teeth  to  see  tlicm  produce  a  crop  of  armed  men.  The  set- 
tlers cared  not  who  were  their  political  masters  so  long  as  their  private 
rights  were  respected.  But  this  a^*t  of  injustice  converted  theni  into 
rebellious  foes,  determined  and  deKant.  There  appeared  at  once  an  op- 
]>osition  not  only  of  words,  but  of  sinews  and  muskets,  supported  by 
indomitable  courage  and  inflexible  wills — the  spirit  of  true  English  lib- 
erty coming  down  to  them  through  their  Puritan  ancestors.  Foremost 
among  those  who  took  a  linn  stand  in  opposition  to  the  oppressors  was 
p]than  Allen,  the  boldest  of  the  bohl. 

Finally  the  governor  and  Council  of  Xew  York  summoned  all  the 
claimants  under  the  grants  of  Xew  Jlami)shire  to  appear  before  them  at 
Albany,  with  their  deeds,  on  a  certain  day.  Xo  attention  was  paid  to  the 
summons.  Writs  wore  issued  for  the  ejectment  of  the  settlers  from 
their  estates,  and  surveyors  were  sent  to  resiirvev  the  lands.  This  move- 
ment  brought  on  a  crisis,  and  for  several  years  the  Xew  Hampshire 
grants  formed  a  theatre  where  all  the  elements  of  civil  war  excepting 
actual   carnage    M-ere  in   exercise.     Magistrates,  police,  and  armed  citi- 
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zens  were  constantly  vigilant,  and  when  an  officer  of  the  Government  or 
of  the  land  speculators  of  New  York  appeared  he  was  seized  and  pun- 
ished by  whipping  or  other  severity,  and  was  driven  out  of  the  domain. 
No  legal  process  could  be  served,  nor  the  sentence  of  any  court  estab- 
lished there  by  New  York  be  carried  out.  The  settlers  effectively 
spurned  the  bribes  and  the  threats  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

The  settlers  sent  an  agent  to  London  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
crown.  He  returned  in  1767  with  a  royal  order  directing  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  to  suspend  all  proceedings  against  the  j^eople  of  the 
"  Grants  ;"  but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  royal  mandate.     In 

1770  the  settlers  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety  to  manage  public 
affairs.     They  commissioned  Ethan  Allen  colonel  commandant,  and  in 

1771  tliey  passed  a  resolution  that  no  officer  from  New  York  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  tlie  people  of  the  ''  Grants"  in 
any  capacity  without  permission  from  the  committee. 

In  1772  Governor  Tryon  attempted  conciliation,  but  failed.  The 
legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  law  that  any  offender  against  its 
authority  on  the  ''  Grants"  who  should  not  surrender  on  the  order  of 
the  governor  within  a  specified  time  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  punished  with  death,  "  without  benefit  of  clergy,"  such 
culprit  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  in  the  county  of  Albany.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Allen  and  other  leaders. 

This  harsh  legislation  did  not  alarm  the  settlei's,  and  the  struggle  con- 
tinued sharply  until  the  beginning  of  the  old  war  for  independence.  It 
was  kept  up  in  a  mild  form  during  that  war,  and  afterward  until  the 
admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  in  1791,  a  period  of  forty  years. 
The  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  ''  Grants"  acquired  the 
name  of  ''  Green  Mountain  Boys."  *  Allen  and  other  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  ''  rank  and  file,"  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  story  of  the  conflict  between  the  government  of  a  powerful  prov- 
ince against  a  few  settlers  on  disputed  territory  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  our  national  history. 


*  On  account  of  the  loftiest  liills  in  that  region  being  covered  with  verdure,  the  name 
of  Vert  Mont — Green  Mountain — was  given  to  it.  In  the  conflicts  with  the  "  Yorkers," 
some  of  the  settlers  were  driven  from  the  Champlain  slope  into  the  mountains,  from 
which  they  issued  for  purposes  of  resistance,  and  were  called  "  Green  Mountain  Boys." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


On  the  morning  of  October  25tli,  1760,  Prince  Geoi^,  beir-apparent 
to  tlie  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  tlien  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  W.19  liding  on  Iiorseback  near  Kew  Palace  with  his  tator  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  whan  a  messenger  informed  him  that 
his  grandfathisr,  King  George  II,,  had  been 
found  dead  in  a  closet.  Pitt  called  upon  him 
the  next  day  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  and 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  an  address  to  be 
read  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  minister  was 
l)oIitely  informed  that  a  speech  had  already 
been  prepared  and  every  preliminary  arranged. 
Pitt  perceived  that  the  courtier,  Bute,  had 
made  the  arrangements,  and  he  withdrew. 
HKAL  OP  oov.  MoNCKTON.  -pjjjg  circuHistance  liad  an  important  relation  to 
the  future  destiny  of  the  English- American 
colonies,  and  particularly  of  that  of  New  York,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently, 

Robert  Monckton,  son  of  Viscount  Galway  and  a  major-general  in  the 
British  army,  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  but  did  not  occupy 
the  chair  long.  He  arrived  in  November,  1761.  and  in  February  follow- 
ing he  took  command  of  an  expedition  destined  for  the  capture  of  the 


MONCKTOK. 


island  of  Martinique.  lie  sailed  from  New  York  with  twelve  thoaBand 
men,  was  successful,  returned  to  New  York  the  next  June,  and  "  began 
his  administration,"  says  Smith,  "with  a  splendor  and  magnificence 
equal  to  his  birth." 
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General  Monckton  remained  in  New  York  awhile,  and  tlien  left  the 
goreniment  to  Colden.  Monckton  was  succeeded  in  office  early  in  1764 
by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  a  gay,  affable,  good-natured,  and  well-bred  gentle- 
man. Moore'B  administration  did  not  begin  until  late  in  1765.  It 
covered  a  large  portion  o£  a  stonny  period  in  the  history  of  "New  York. 
Sir  Henry  left  tlie  province  in  17fi9,  when 
Colden  again  asauuied  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, 

Tlie  young  king  on  his  accession  bad 
parted  with  Pitt  as  his  chief  adviser,  and, 
as  wo  have  jnst  olaerved,  made  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  a  Scotch  adventurer  and  a  special 
favorite  of  the  sovereign's  mother,  prime- 
minister  of  the  realm.  Bute  proposed  to 
bring  the  American  colonies  into  absolute 
Buhjection  to  the  crown  and  Parliament.  To 
do  this  effectually  it  was  resolved,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
to  annul  the  American  charter,  to  reduce  all  the  American  provinces  to 
royaT  governments,  and  to  gain  a  revenue  hy  collecting  duties  to  bo 
imposed  upon  goods  imported  into  the  colonies. 

Among  the  first  movements  toward  this  end  was  making  the  judiciary 
of  New  York  dependent  upon  the  crown,  to  wliich  allusion  has  been 
made.  As  wo  liave  observed,  this  act  created  much  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion in  the  public  mind.  "  To  mako 
the  king's  will  the  tenure  of  office," 
said  a  representative  of  the  people,  *'is 
to  make  the  bench  of  judges  the  in- 
strument of  the  royal  prerogative." 
William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott, 
and  William  Smith,  three  eminent  law- 
yers of  New  York,  expressed  their 
opinions  freely  and  protested  boldly  in 
the  newspapers  against  the  measure  ;  and  the  New  York  Assembly 
resolutely  refused  to  grant  a  salary  to  Cliief- Just  ice  Pratt,  who  finally 
received  it  from  the  crown.  Governor  Moore  disapproved  the  ob- 
noxious measure,  and  even  Governor  Colden  advised  against  it ;  but 
it  was  persisted  in,  and  the  crown  continued  to  appoint  judges,  paying 
their  salaries  and  making  theui  independent  of  the  people. 

Another  cause  of  popular  irritation  and  resistance  was  the  practical 
aasertioD  of  Parliament  of  its  right  to  tax  the  colonists  without  their  con- 
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sent.  Duties  were  imposed  upon  goods  imported  into  the  colonies,  and 
collectors  of  customs  were  sent  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  These  laws 
were  frequently  resisted  or  evaded,  especially  at  Boston.  The  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  collectors  warrants,  called  ^^  Writs  of 
Assistance,"  which  authorized  the  holders  to  search  for  smuggled  goods 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  and  to  demand  assistance  from  others. 
''  The  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy"  might  enter  the  house  of  a 
citizen  unchallenged.  The  people  regarded  the  matter  as  a  violation  of 
their  liberties — a  violation  of  the  English  maxim,  '^  Every  man's  house 
is  his  castle. "  A  solemn  protest  produced  an  argument  before  a  crowded 
meeting  of  citizens  in  Boston,  when  the  fiery  James  Otis  vehemently 
denounced  the  writs,  and  said  : 

''  I  have  determined  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  applause,  and  even 
my  life  to  the  sacred  call  of  my  country  in  opposition  to  a  kind  of  power, 
the  exercise  of  which  cost  one  king  liis  head  and  another  his  throne." 
''  On  that  day,"  said  a  contemporary,  "  the  trumpet  of  the  Revolution 
was  sounded." 

Then  followed  the  fearful  popular  agitation  in  the  colonies  caused  by 
the  famous  Stamp  Act,  in  which  New  York  appeared  conspicuous — an 
act  which  declared  that  no  legal  instrument  used  in  the  colonies  should 
be  valid,  after  a  prescribed  date,  unless  it  bore  a  government  stamp,  for 
each  of  which  a  prescribed  sum  of  money,  varying  in  amount  from  three 
cents  to  thirty  dollars,  was  demanded.  With  greater  boldness  or  reck- 
lessness than  any  fonner  minister  had  exhibited,  George  Grenville,  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ablest  man  in  the  House  of  Conmions, 
submitted  a  bill  authorizing  stamp  duties  earlj'^  in  1764.  Even  the  great 
minister,  AValpole,  had  said,  many  years  before,  *'  I  will  leave  the  tax- 
ation of  America  to  some  of  my  successors  who  have  more  courage  than 
I  have;"  and  the  greater  Pitt  said,  in  1759,  *^  I  will  never  burn  my 
fingers  with  an  American  Stamp  Act." 

This  proposed  measure  caused  universal  excitement  in  the  colonies. 
The  people  were  divided.  The  old  English  titles  of  "  Whig"  and 
''  Tory''  now  first  came  into  use  in  America.  The  great  question  was 
freely  discussed  at  public  gatherings.  The  pulpit  sometimes  sounded  an 
alarm.  The  newspaper  press  spoke  out  boldly.  *^  If  the  colonist  is 
taxed  without  his  consent,  he  will,  perhaps,  seek  a  change,"  said  Holt's 
Ji'ew  York  Gazette,  significantly. 

Nowhere  did  the  flame  of  resentment  bum  more  fiercely  than  in  New 
York,  and  nowhere  were  its  manifestations  more  emphatic.  Colden, 
the  acting  governor,  then  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  true  to  his  sover- 
eign, endeavored  to  suppress  all  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  imperial 
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but  liis  efforts  were  like  a  breath  against  a  gale.  Tbo  as- 
f  tbo   Sons  of   Liberty,    wbicli   bad   appeared   tbirty  years 

revived  with  great  vigor,*  and  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
imnnieate  with  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England  and  with 


FUHT  OIWRGE, 


I  colonial  assemblies  on  the  subject  of  the  oppressive  measnrofl 
lent  wae  appointed. 

in  the  spring  of  1705,  the  Stamp  Act  beraiiic  a  law,  words  of 

ere  nttered  everywhere  in  the  colonies.     Energetic  action  soon 

Pnblic  sentiment  took  a  more  dignified  form  thiui  popular 

ncipal  membcTS  of  the  AxRocialJon  in  the  province  of  New  York  (it  tJiiit  Ilmu 
Sciirs,  John  Lamb,  AleKUDdcr  MacDuugul,  MarlaUH  Willclt,  AVillliLiii  Wiley, 
light,  Thomas  Robirvion,  Hiigli  Huglivs,  Floris  Bnncker,  Churlt's  Xit-oll, 
:o<'k.  and  Ckrshoni  Molt,  of  Sew  York  City  :  Jvn-niiiih  viin  Hi-iiKsflm-r, 
wiiliaiini.  RolxTt  Henry,  Volkerl  1'.  Douw,  Jfllcs  FuiuIh,  aut\  Thomas  Yoxiuir, 
nd  Tryon  counties  ;  J<)lin  Sloss  Holiurt,  GillicTt  PoIUt,  Tlmmiis  Kriish.  (.'iir- 
lin.  jiiid  XHthiin  Williams,  of  niintiiiiilon,  I.,  I.  ;  Grorsi'  Timnwnd,  liiiriik 
!{<'ujumin  Tun-Dsend,  George  nml  Mfcliiu'l  AVivki's.  :iuil  It^iwhiml  CliiiiiiU'r^, 
ay.  t..  I. 

Ill  cnirraving  by  Tiebout  in  1793.  Wilhin  th<>  Iti.wlin;,'  Gr.;;,  i^  s,vi,  tin; 
which  Moo<l  the  equestrian  stiituu  of  Kinir  Gi'orj,i>  IH.  Tlic  s|>e.;ir-heiiili  nf 
!is  may  now  (1IW7)  be  seen,  were  all  broken  off.  <)nilic!ri!:!ii  is  No,  i  Dr^id- 
■ailquarters  of  General  Sir  Hcflry  Clinton.  On  the  Ml  is  scfti  ;t  juiint  of  Guv- 
ml :  on  the  right,  in  the  distance,  w  fitalen  Islnnd,  iinil  iu  llirj  uxIniiiL'  (iiNliinci: 
s,  the  open  gateway  from  the  harbor  to  the  oeeiiii. 
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harangues  and  heated  discussions.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Assembly  a  colonial  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  the  city 
of  Ifew  York  on  October  7th,  1765.  Nine  colonies  were  represented 
by  twenty-seven  delegates.  Those  of  New  York  were  Robert  E.  Living- 
ston, John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and  Leonard 
Lispenard.  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  presided.  They  were 
in  session  fourteen  days,  and  sent  forth  three  able  State  papers — namely, 
a  '^  Declaration  of  Rights,^'  written  by  John  Cruger,  of  New  York  ;  a 
*'  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  by  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
also  of  New  York  ;  and  a  ''Petition  to  the  King,"  written  by  James 
Otis,  of  Massachusetts.  The  proceedings  of  this  Stamp  Act  Congress 
were  approved  and  signed  by  all  the  members  excepting  Timothy 
Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Robert  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown  in  the  great  struggle  that  ensued. 

The  first  day  of  November  (1765)  was  the  time  appointed  for  the 
Stamp  Act  to  go  into  operation.  Stamp-distributors  for  their  sale  were 
appointed.     James  McEvers  had  been  chosen  the  agent  for  New  York. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  demanded  his  resignation.  Colden  promised  him 
protection  ;  but  when  the  stamps  arrived,  late  in  November,  McEvers 
was  so  alarmed  by  the  manifestations  of  opposition  that  he  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  they  were  taken  into  the  fort  for  safety,  where  the 
venerable  Colden  resided.  The  people  were  exasperated,  and  appearing 
in  large  numbers  before  the  fort,  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  stamps 
to  them.  A  refusal  was  answered  by  defiant  shouts  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  who  were  not  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  British  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbor  and  the  pointing  of  the  cannons  of  the  fort  upon  them  and 
upon  the  town. 

An  orderly  procession  was  formed.  It  soon  became  a  roaring  mob. 
Half  an  hour  after  the  governor's  refusal  he  was  hung  in  efligy  on  the 
spot  where  Leisler,  the  democrat,  was  executed  seventy-five  years  before. 
Then  the  mob  w^ent  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  Colden's  fine  coach  *  to 
the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  and  tearing  down  the  wooden  railing  that 
surrounded  the  Bowling  Green,  piled  it  upon  the  vehicle  and  made  a 
bonfire   of  the  whole.     After  committing  some  other  excesses,!    the 


*  Colden's  cojurh-house  and  stable  were  outside  tlic  fort  and  easy  of  access.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  coaches  in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  as  they  belonged  to  wealthy 
friends  of  Government,  they  were  considered  by  the  people  as  evidences  of  aristocratic 
pride. 

f  The  mob  rushed  out  to  the  beautiful  seat  of  Major  James,  at  the  intersection  of 
(present)  Worth  Street  and  AVest  Broadway,  where  they  destroyed  his  fine  library,  works 
of  art  and  rich  furniture,  and  desolated  his  charming  garden.      His  seat  was  named 
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niace  paraded  the  streets  with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  on 
and  raised  upon  poles,  with  the  words,  *'  England's  Folly 
a's  Ruin." 

learl J  perceiving  tliat  further  resistance  to  the  popular  will 
'utile,  ordered  the  stamps  to  be  delivered  to  the  mayor 
d  the  Cojnmon  Council,  on  condition  that  any  that  should 
d  or  lost  should  be  paid  for.  Quiet  was  restored.  Soon 
brig  brought  to  New  York  ten  boxes  of  stamps.  They  were 
•me  citizens  and  burnt  at  the  shipyard  at  the  foot  of  (present) 
•treet. 

of  November  was  Friday — a  truly  ''black  Friday"  in 
It  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  display  of 
-mast,  as  if  a  national  calamity  had  occurred.     Minute-guns 

There  were  orations  and  sermons  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
t  stamped  paper  could  be  legally  used,  and  as  the  people  were 
not  to  use  it,  all  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were 
rriages  ceased,  and  social  and  commercial  operations  in 
'ere  paralyzed.  Yet  the  people  did  not  despair,  nor  even 
They  felt  conscious  of  rectitude  and  of  inherent  strength, 
in   their  own   hands  a  remedy,  and   very  soon  applied  it 

lay  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect  many  merchants 
)rk  City,  at  a  meeting  held  there,  entered  into  a  solemn  agree- 
o  import  from  England  certain  enumerated  articles  after  the 
luary  next  ensuing.  The  chairman  of  an  active  committee  of 
ence  (John  Lamb)  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  merchants 
ties,  inviting  their  co-operation  in  the  non-importation  policy, 
jerfully  acceded  to,  and  merchants  great  and  small  followed 
le  of  New  York  traders.  The  patriotic  people  co-operated 
lerchants,  and  began  domestic  manufactures.  The  wealthiest 
the  middling  classes  in  wearing  clothing  of  their  own  manu- 
That  wool  might  not  become  scarce,  the  use  of  sheep  flesh  for 
liscou  raged. 

glity  forces  for  defence  against  oppression,  which  for  yeiirs 
potentially  in  favor  of  liberty  in  America,  thus  put  in  motion 
ork,  hurled  back  upon  England  with  great  power  the  conuner- 
es  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  her  colonies.  The  most  sensi- 
:  of  lier  political  and  social  organism  was  so  rudely  touched  that 


A  few  months  afterward  it  was  converted  into  a  i)lae.e  of  public  resort,  and 
auelairh  Garden.     James  wa.s  a  British  othcer  who  had  Iwconie  obnoxious  to 
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the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  eameetly  joined  the  Amerieans 
in  efforts  to  compel  the  Government  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  act.  They 
were  successful.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  early  in  1766,  having 
existed  in  a  helpless  state  one  year.     In  the  words  of  a  couplet  npon  the 

tombstone  of  a  little  baby,  it  might  have  asked, 

"  If  I  SI)  soon  am  done  for, 
I  wonilor  wliut  I  whs  bc-gun  for  ?" 

To  New  York  merchants  is  due  the  honor  of  liaving  invented  those 
two  powerful  engines  of  resistance  to  obnoxious  acts  of  the  British 


COKVEE-IIOVSE.* 


Parliament,  and  which  worked  with  so  much  potency  at  the  beginning 

of  the  old  WHr  for  independence — namely,  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
BpoiidoTiee  and  tlio  Non-imi)ortation  League.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  caused  great  rejoicings  on  l)otli  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  city 
of  New  York  was  filled  with  delight  on  the  beautiful  May  day  wbeT 

•  This  wiLs  :i  fannnis  phice  of  rcHort  for  the  Socis  of  Llbi-rlj-  in  New  York  for  &«^ 
(■ml  years  litforo  Hit  old  wiir  for  iiidcpunilence.  It  wa«  a  cuttec-liousc  kept  tiy  Qet*") 
Biiras.  Ill  No.  0  Brourlwiiy.  Thuru  the  first  non- importation  league  of  the  merchants* 
yfw  York  wus  formeil,  (in  Octolx.'r  31st.  1785 — ii  c(in»cquence  of  tlie  obnoxloiw  S'tj 
Aol.  Tlic  kiigue  was  signeil  l>y  mort'  than  two  hundred  raerchflnts.  The  above  eKx^ 
ing  shown  the  liouse  an  il  appi'arLil  nl  the  time  of  tliat  occurrence.  Il  remained  ^ 
of  pnblii:  rcwort  nnlil  alwiil  1H60,     Broadway  slopes  n  little  at  that  point. 
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ngB  arrived.  Camions  thundered  a  royal  salnte,  bells  rang 
leals,  aod  the  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  together.  A  month 
!  kiiig'e  birthday  (Jane  4th),  there  was  another  public  eel- 
ven  nnder  the  auspices  of  Governor  Moore,  when  royal 
again  tired.  Thero  was  a  hanqnet  at  the  King's  Arms 
r  the  Bowling  Green,  in  which  all  tlio  magiiattis  of  tlio  city 
.  Again  the  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  together  ;  and  in 
(now  tlie  City  Hall  Park)  an  o.^  was  roasted  whole,  and 
barrels  of  beer  and 
of  mm  were  pro- 
the  people.  The 
illuminated   in    tho 

rid    bonfires   blazed, 

heavens  were  made 

ith    fireworks.     The 

cted  a  tall  mast  and 

.  banner,  upon  it  in- 

TiiE  King,  Pftt,  and 

and  called  it  Liberty 


10  had  been  the  chief 
t  in  Parliament  in 
be   repeal,  was  idol- 

the  people.  At  a 
f  citizens  {June  23d) 
n  was  unanimously 
aying  the   Provincial 

to  erect  a  statue  in 

the  "  Great  Com- 
in  the  city  of  Now 
e  Assembly  complied,  *"**  ^'^'^         st  t  r  t 

s  iianie  time  voted  an 

1  statne  of  tho  king.  Both  were  set  up  in  1770,  that  of  Pitt 
narble,  and  that  of  the  king  lead.  Pitt's  stauie  was  eriicted  at 
on  of  Wall  and  William  {then  Smitli)  (Streets  :  tlic  kinjr's  woa  set 
centre  of  the  Bowling  Green.*  Six  years  aftorwunl  the  statue 
g  was  pulled  down  by  an  indignant  populace,  uuil  a  licHu  lutLT 
Idiers  mutilated  the  statue  of  Pitt. 

iiiilur  ovursiirhl  Ihi;  anis!  omLttoi  to  ^'ivo  Il»:  kiii^r's  vuldli-  Mimiji-.  :i-  ivill 
!.■  -ki'tdi.  fliy  Whim's  cf  Kfw  York  stiiil,  in  ITTH,  "  (luo.l  inaugh  fur  liiiii  ; 
riilu  !i  lianl-trutliug  liorsu  ivillioiit  .stirrups." 
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Popular  discontent  soon  followed  the  hallelujahs  of  joy,  for  the  repeal 
act  was  accompanied  by  another  which  declared  that  the  British  Parlia- 
'ment  had  the  right  to  *'bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
Sagacious  men  clearly  saw  in  this  declaratory  act  an  egg  of  tyranny  con- 
cealed, out  of  which  might  proceed  untold  evils.  Events  soon  justified 
their  forecast.     The  incubation  was  not  protracted. 

Almost  at  the  moment  when  the  people  were  celebrating  the  king's 
birthday  in  a  spirit  of  hearty  loyalty,  Governor  Moore  informed  the 
New  York  Assembly,  then  in  session,  that  he  hourly  expected  troops 
from  England  to  garrison  the  fort  there,  and  desired  them  to  make 
immediate  provision  for  them,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Mutiny  Act,  which  commanded  citizens  to  billet  troops  upon 
themselves  when  necessity  called  for  the  measure.  The  Assembly 
declared  that  the  power  of  the  act  did  not  extend  to  the  colonies,  and 
tliat  there  was  no  necessity  for  more  troops  at  New  York.  The  gov- 
ernor persisted,  but  the  Assembly  were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  comply 
w4th  his  requisition. 

The  troops  came  with  authority  to  break  into  houses  in  searching  for 
deserters,  and  to  do  other  arbitrary  things.  The  people  were  indignant. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  aroused  to  vigorous  action.  They  rallied 
around  the  Liberty  Pole  which  they  had  erected  under  the  inspiration  of 
true  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  The  insolent  soldiers  cut  down  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  and  when,  the  next  day,  the  citizens  were  setting  it 
up  again  they  were  attacked  by  the  troops.  Still  another  pole  was 
erected,  and  Governor  Moore  forbade  the  soldiers  to  touch  it. 

In  January,  1770,  soldiers  went  out  from  the  barracks  at  midnight, 
prostrated  the  Liberty  Pole,  sawed  it  into  pieces,  and  piled  them  before 
the  headquarters  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  bells  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  in  Bookman  Street  rang  an  alarm,  and  very  soon  fully  three 
thousand  indignant  citizens  stood  around  the  mutilated  flag-staff.  The 
city  was  fearfully  agitated  for  several  days,  and  affrays  between  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  occurred.  Finally  they  had  a  severe  encounter  on  Golden 
Hill  (between  Cliff  and  William,  John  and  Fulton  streets),  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  w^orsted  and  several  of  them  were  disarmed.  The  citizens 
w^ere  armed  with  various  missiles.  The  conflict  on  Golden  Hill  in  New 
York  City  may  be  regarded  as  the  initial  battle  of  the  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  New  York  Assembly  steadily  refused  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  press  spoke  out  boldly.  William 
Livingston  wrote  prophetically  in  a  New  York  newspaper  : 

*'  Courage,   Americans  !     Liberty,   religion,   and  science  are  on  the 
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wing  to  these  shores.  The  finger  of  God  points  out  a  mighty  empire  to 
your  sons.  The  savages  of  the  wilderness  were  never  expelled  to  make 
room  for  idolaters  and  slaves.  The  land  we  possess  is  the  gift  of  Heaven 
to  our  fathers,  and  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  decreed  it  to  our 
latest  posterity.  The  day  dawns  in  which  the  foundation  of  this  mighty 
empire  is  to  be  laid,  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  American  Consti- 
tution. All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  seems  little  beside  the  collection 
of  materials  for  this  glorious  fabric.  'Tis  time  to  put  them  together. 
The  transfer  of  the  European  family  is  so  vast,  and  our  growth  so  swift, 
that  before  seven  years  will  roll  over  our  heads  the  first  stone  must  be  laid." 

Seven  years  afterward  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  rebellious  spirit  manifested  by  the  New  Yorkers  amazed  and 
incensed  the  British  Ministry,  and  they  resolved  to  bring  the  refractory 
Assembly  into  humble  obedience.  Parliament  forbade  (1767)  the  "  gov- 
ernor, Council,  and  Assembly  of  New  York  passing  any  legislative  act 
for  any  purpose  whatever' '  until  they  should  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mutiny  Act.  Parliament  levied  duties  upon  certain  neces- 
sary articles  imported  into  the  colonies  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
drawing  a  revenue  from  them,  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Trade,  or  Commissioners  of  Customs,  to  regulate  and  collect 
the  revenue  thus  ordered.  They  also  attempted  to  suppress  free  discus- 
sion in  the  colonies  by  means  of  Committees  of  Correspondence. 

This  last  act  aroused  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  to  instant  resistance. 
"When  Governor  Moore  transmitted  to  the  New  York  Assembly  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Hillsborough  against  *'  holding  seditious  correspondence 
with  other  colonies,"  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  yield  obedience, 
they  boldly  remonstrated  against  this  ministerial  interference  with  the 
inalienable  right  of  a  subject,  and  refused  to  obey.  • 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Moore,  in  September,  1769,  Colden  again 
became  acting  governor,  when  he  coalesced  politically  with  the  De 
Lancey  party.  Very  soon  a  gradual  change  in  the  political  complexion 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  was  apparent.  The  leaven  of  aristocracy 
had  begun  a  transformation,  and  a  game  for  political  power,  based  upon 
a  proposed  financial  scheme,  was  begun.*  It  was  a  scheme  which 
menaced  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

*  This  was  issuing  bills  of  credit,  on  the  security  of  the  province,  to  the  amount  of 
♦800,000,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  colonial  government.  It  was  really  a  proposition  for  a  monster  bank  without 
checks,  and  intended  to  cheat  the  people  into  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Hutiny  Act  by  the  indirect  method  of  applying  the  profits  to  that  purpose. 
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The  popular  leaders,  discerning  the  danger,  sounded  the  alarm.  An 
incendiary  hand-bill,  signed  '*  A  Son  of  Liberty,"  was  posted  through- 
out the  city,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  '^  betrayed  inhabitants"  in  the 
Fields.  It  denounced  the  money  scheme  and  the  Assembly,  and 
pointed  to  the  political  coalition  as  an  omen  of  danger.  Obedient  to 
the  call,  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens  gathered  around  the  Liberty 
Pole  on  a  cold  December  day,  who,  after  a  harangue  by  John  Lamb, 
by  unanimous  vote  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
Another  hand-bill  from  the  same  pen  appeared  the  next  day,  and  more 
severely  denounced  the  Assembly  in  terms  which  were  deemed  libel- 
lous. A  reward  was  offered  for  the  name  of  the  author.  He  was 
soon  found  to  be  Alexander  McDougal,  a  seaman,  who  was  afterward 
a  major-general  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  was  arrested,  and  re- 
fusing to  plead  or  give  bail,  was  sent  to  prison.  On  his  way  to  jail  he 
said  : 

"  1  rejoice  that  I  am  the  first  to  suffer  for  liberty  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  glorious  struggle." 

Being  a  sailor,  McDougal  was  regarded  as  the  "  true  type  of  impris- 
oned commerce  ;"  also  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  prison 
was  daily  the  scene  of  a  public  reception.  The  most  respectable  citizens 
visited  him.  Tie  was  toasted  at  a  banquet  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who 
went  in  a  procession  to  the  jail  to  visit  him.  Ladies  of  distinction  dailj 
thronged  there.  Popular  songs  were  written  and  sung  below  his  prison- 
bars,  and  emblematic  swords  were  worn.  He  was  finally  released  on 
bail,  and  he  was  never  tried. 

Open  rebellion  in  the  colonies  now  seemed  imminent.  British  soldiers 
were  stationed  in  New  York  and  Boston  to  overawe  the  people.  Their 
insolence  in  words  and  manner  produced  continual  irritation.  There 
was  a  collision  in  Boston  on  March  5th  (1770)  between  the  citizens  and 
soldiers,  which  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  the  colonies.  Three 
persons  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  five  were  dangerously  wounded. 
This  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  Boston  Massacre. 

On  the  day  of  the  massacre  the  British  prime-minister  (Lord  North) 
introduced  into  Parliament  his  famous  Tea  Act,  which  repealed 
all  duties  imposed  upon  articles  imported  into  the  American  colonies, 
excepting  upon  tea.  This  one  article  was  excepted  as  a  practical  asser- 
tion tiiat  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Americans  without  their  con- 
sent. But  this  was  the  substance  of  the  vital  principle  involved  in  the 
dispute,  and  the  grand  political  postulate,  '^  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny/-  was  vehemently  asserted.  The  non-importation  power 
was  set  in  motion,  and  the  people  warmly  co-operated  by  refusing  to 
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use  tea.*  The  Btubborn  king  and  the  stupid  ininiatiy  could  not  compre- 
hend the  idea  involved,  that  a  tax  upon  a  einglo  article,  however  small, 
was  as  much  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  postulate  as  if  laid, 
in  oppressive  measure,  upon  a  dozen  articles. 

Meanwhile  tlie  leaven  of  Toryism  in  the  Assembly  had  extended  its 
influence  among  the  people.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  had 
formed  a  General  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  a  Vigilance  Committee  of  Fifty, 
diarged  witli  the  duty  of  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  and 
preventing,  if  possible,  violations  of  the  non- 
importation agreement.  The  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  became  widely  disaffected 
by  Toryism,  The  Vigilance  Committee, 
more  radical,  denonnccd  them,  and  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  New  England  uttered 
indignant  protests,  but  in  vain.  The  New 
York  merchants  at  large  became  disaffected, 
and  at  midsummer,  1770,  the  Committee 

of  One  Hundred,  composed  largely  of  merchants,  resolved  upon  a 
resumption  of  importations  of  everything  but  tea.  They  issued  a 
circular  letter  justifying  their  course.  It  was  indignantly  torn  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  in  Boston.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  received 
it  with  scorn,  and  the  sturdier  patriots  of  that  city  said  :  "The  old 
Liberty  Pole  of  New  York  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  this  city,  !is  it  is  no  longer 
a  rallying- point  for  the  votaries  of  free- 
dom at  home."  The  students  at  Prince- 
ton College,  with  James  Madison  at  their 
head,  burned  the  letter  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

In   October  (1770)  John  Murray,  Earl 

of  Dunmore,  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Moore 

as  Governor  of  New  York.     He  remained 

Buch  for  only  about  nine  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William 

Tryon,  an  Irish  baronet,  who  had  misruled  North  Carolina  and  stirred  up 

»  rebellion  there.     The  Assembly,  now  thoroughly  imhned  with  Tory- 

*  In  Boston  the  mistresses  of  tlirt-«  Imndrc'd  fHniilies  snbseribi'd  tlit-ir  names  to  u  Iciigue, 
•Elding  (hemaelves  oot  to  drink  any  lea  until  llii;  Kevunne  Aet  wjin  rciK.iiled.  Three 
<i»rt  afterward  the  young  womcii  followwl  Iheir  (.-.viimple.  It  was  iniitatLHi  in  New  York 
•"IPbllwlclphia. 
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ism,  complimented  tlie  retiring  governor,  who  was  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  in   a  most   cringing  address,  written  by  Captain  Oliver  de 
Lancey,  replied  to  Tryon's  opening  meBsage,  at  the  beginning  of  1772. 
The  state  of  political  society  in  New  York 
at  this  time  wae  peculiar.     Social  diSerences 
had  prodneed  two  distinct  parties  among  the 
professed  republicans,  which  were  designated 
respectively  Patricians  and  Tribunes.       The 
former  consisted  chiefly  of  the  merchants  and 
gentry,  and  the  latter  were  mostly  mechanics. 
The   latter   were   radicals,  the   former   were 
conservatives,    and    joined   the   Loyalists  or 
Tories,  who  were  trying  to  check  the  infla- 
enee  of  the  more  zealous  democrats. 

Comparative  quiet  had  prevailed  in  !New 
York  for  nearly  three  years,  wlien  an  attempt  to  enforce  North's  Tea  . 
Act  set  the  colonies  in  a  blaze  again.*     The  East  India  Company,  who 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade, 
liaving  lost  their  valuable  custom- 
ers in  America  by  the  operations 
of  the  non-importation  measures, 
asked  Parliament  to  take  oS  three 
pence  a  pound  levied  upon  its  im- 
portation into  America,  and  agreed 
to  pay  the  Government  more  tliari 
an  equal  amount  in  export  duty, 

in  ease  the  change  should  be  made.    Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
tlie  Government  to  act  justly  and  wisely  and  to  produce  a  reconciliation  ; 


•  An  event  occurred  in  Nnrraganset  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1772  which  produced  wide- 
Hprcad  cxcitemuDt  and  wiilcoed  tlic  breacli  between  the  motlier  country  and  the  colonies. 
Tlie  armed  acliooner  GaspS  was  slationcd  in  tlie  bay  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  Her 
rommnnder  liaughtily  ordered  every  American  vessel  wheii  passing  his  schoouer  u>  lower 
its  colors,  in  token  of  obedience.  The  master  of  a  Providence  sloop  refused  to  bow  to 
this  nautical  Gesler's  cap,  and  was  fired  at  nnd  chased  by  the  Qatpi.  The  latter 
grounded  upon  a  sand-bar.  That  night  Abraliam  Whipple  (who  was  a  naval  commander 
during  the  Kevolution),  with  sixty  armed  men,  went  down  the  bay  in  boats,  captured  Ibe 
peo|)le  on  the  schooner  and  burned  her.  Although  a  large  reward  waa  offered  for  Ihe 
upprehen-sion  of  the  perpetrators  they  were  not  betrayed.  Four  years  afterward,  when 
Captain  Wallace,  a  British  naval  commander  near  Newport,  beard  that  Whipple  was  the 
leader  of  the  ofEcnders,  he  wrote  to  him,  saying  : 

"  On  June  0th,  17T3,  you  burned  His  Majesty's  vessel  the  ff«*pi,  and  I  will  hang  you  at 
the  yard-arm  !" 

To  this  Whipple  instantly  replied  :  ■'  Sir,  always  catch  a  man  before  you  hang  him  1" 
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ninistry,  fearing  it  Jniglit  be  coneidored  a  Bulimiseioii  to 
[ects,''  refused  this  olive  brancli.  They  allowed  tlie 
.  their  tea  free  of  export  duty,  but  retained  the  import 

a  to  a  great  coinmerciiil  monopoly,  while  spurning  Uie 

cte  governed  by  a  great  principle,  created  indignation 

ronghout  the  colo- 
would    make    tea  ^  — ^ 

rica  than  m  Eng 

iment  and  the  East 

in  wisely  concluded 

aiis  would  not  ob 

i  small  duty    Tl  ey 

as  they  very  soon 

;d    tliat   Governor 

ork  would  enforce 

ripany  eent  several 

I   tea  to  t!  it  and 

lortfi  early  inl~"3 

Lmericans  liad  re 

)w  a  pound  of  tea 

ny  of  the  seaports. 

d  at  New  York  on 

'73),  it  was  declared  that  tlie  tea  consignees  ami  Ktanij> 
eiinallv  obnoxious.     The  consignees,  alarmed,  proni- 

e  the  tea,  notwithstanding  Governor  Tryon  had  ]>roin- 

protection.     The  governor  declared  the  tea  shoiikl  bo 

tonsignees,  even  if  it  should  ho  "  sprinkled  with  blood." 
John  Lamb  (afterward  a  commander 
of  artillery  in  the  war  for  indepen- 

.y^  j-^^      deuce,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 

^^*^'''^'*/*^  Sons  of  Liberty)  said  to  his  informer 
of  these  wonJs  :    "Tell  Tryon,  for 

j.mN  i,.\Mii.  j^^^^  jj^,^j.  ^j^^  ^^,,^  ^[^^1^  ^^^^^  j^^  liLiidod  ; 

and  if  force  is  attL'inpted  to  elTci-t  it, 
'.  the  first  shed  in  the  coiitli.-t.  The  [iL-oplc  of  thu  city 
■A  on  that  heatl."  Tryon  took  counsel  of  prudence, 
of  December  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  occurred, 
red  and  forty-three  eliciits  of  tea  were  taken  frimi  ships 
Iiarves,  broken  open,  and  their  runteiits  east  into  the 
irbor  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  by  jueii  disj^uised  as 
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Indians.  The  next  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Fields  at  New 
York,  which  was  addressed  by  John  Lamb.*  Strong  resolations  in 
favor  of  resistance  were  passed  ;  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  carry  on 
correspondence  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  elsewhere  was  appointed,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  *'  till  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships." 

The  ships  did  not  arrive  until  April  following,  when  the  JVanci/, 
( /aptain  Lockyer,  appeared  at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  cargo  of  tea.  Apprised 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  city,  and  heeding  the  advice  of  the  con- 
signee, Lockyer  prudently  concluded  to  return  to  England  with  his 
cargo.  A  merchant  vessel  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  with  several 
chests  of  tea  concealed  among  her  cargo.  They  were  discovered,  seized, 
and  their  contents  were  thrown  into  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor. 
The  captain  took  refuge  from  the  hands  of  the  indignant  people  on 
board  the  Nancy ^  and  sailed  away  in  her. 

At  about  this  time  a  new  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  also  a  Vigil- 
ance Committee,  composed  of  the  most  substantial  citizens,  who  were  wise, 
watchful,  and  active,  was  created.  The  governor  and  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  being  in  political  accord,  needed  watching  ;  iience  the  forma- 
tion of  these  two  committees. 

A  misfortune  befell  the  governor  at  this  juncture  which  won  for  him 
public  sympatliy.  At  near  the  close  of  1773  his  house,  with  all  his 
personal  property,  was  accidentally  burned.  The  Assembly  voted  him 
S2(),(>(K)  in  consideration  of  his  loss,  and  with  this  money  he  left  the 
province  in  charge  of  Dr.  Coldeu,  and  went  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1774. 

The  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  created  intense  excitement  in 
Great  Britain.  The  exasperated  ministry  conceived  several  retaliatory 
measures,  which  were  authorized  by  Parliament,  the  most  conspicuons 
of  which  was  an  order  for  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  against  all 
commercial  transactions  whatever,  and  the  removal  of  all  public  oflSces 
thence  to  Salem.  This  prostration  of  all  kinds  of  business  occasioned 
^^'idespread  distress  and  created  more  widespread  sympathy.     Even  the 


*  John  Lamb,  an  artillery  oflicer  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
January  1st.  1785  ;  died  there  ^lay  31st,  1800.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  Sons  of 
LilKTty,  and  when  the  old  war  for  independence  began  he  entered  the  military  service, 
lie  was  in  command  of  the  artillery  under  (General  ^lontgomery  at  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
where  he  was  wounded  an<l  made  prisoner.  With  the  rank  of  major  he  served  in  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Knox  the  next  summer,  and  on  January  Ist,  1T77,  he  was  commis- 
sione<l  a  colonel  of  New  York  artillery.  Lamb  performed  good  service  throughout  tlie 
war,  and  ended  his  military  career  nt  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  He  afterward  became  a 
memlxT  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  President  Washington  appointed  him  (1789) 
collector  of  the  customs  at  tlu?  ix)rt  of  New  York. 
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city  of  London,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  sent  aid  to  the  sufferers  at 
Boston  of  tlie  money  value  of  fully  $150,000.  Another  measure  levelled 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  ;  another  provided  for  the 
trial,  in  England,  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  murder 
committed  in  support  of  the  Government,  giving,  as  Colonel  Barre  said 
on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  '^  encouragement  to  military  insolence  already 
insupportable."  A  fourth  provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops  at  the 
expense  of  the  colonies.  The  port  of  Boston  was  to  be  closed  in  June, 
and  in  May  General  Gage  was  sent  to  enforce  the  measure. 

The  people  were  intensely  excited  by  these  cruel  measures.  They 
despaired  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  British  ministry.  They  began 
to  feel  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  proceeded  to  arm  and  discipline 
themselves,  and  to  manufacture  guns  and  gunpowder.  Every  man 
capable  of  bearing  anns  enrolled  himself  in  a  company  pledged  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  minute's  warning.  So  was  created  the  vast 
army  of  Minute  Men.  Its  headquarters  was  under  every  roof.  It 
bivouacked  in  every  church  and  household  ;  and  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
and  sweethearts  made  cartridges  for  its  muskets  and  supplied  its  com- 
missariat. 

A  crowded  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  resolved  to  resume 
the  non-importation  measures  with  all  their  stringency.  They  sent  Paul 
Revere  with  their  resolutions  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  !New  York, 
whom  the  Loyalists  called  ''  Presbyterian  Jesuits."  The  Committee  of 
Fifty-One  did  not  approve  the  resolutions,  but  favored  the  assembling  of 
a  general  congress  of  deputies.  In  their  reply  to  the  communication 
from  Boston  they  said  : 

''  The  cause  is  general,  and  concerns  a  whole  continent,  who  are 
equally  interested  with  you  and  us  ;  and  we  foresee  that  no  remedy  can 
l)e  of  avail  unless  it  proceeds  from  their  joint  acts  and  approbation. 
From  a  virtuous  and  spirited  union  much  may  be  expected,  while  the 
feeble  efforts  of  a  few  will  only  be  attended  with  mischief  and  disap- 
pointment to  themselves,  and  triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  liberty. 
Upon  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  a  Congress  of  Deputies  from  the 
COLONIES  IN  GENERAL  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
assembled  without  delay,  and  some  unanimous  resolutions  formed  in  this 
fatal  emergency,  not  only  respecting  your  deplorable  circumstances  [the 
destruction  of  all  commercial  business  by  the  closing  of  the  port],  but 
for  the  security  of  our  common  rights." 

This  recommendation  for  a  General  Congress,  written,  it  is  believed, 
by  John  Jay,  found  a  hearty  response  everywhere.  While  the  Bostonians 
approved  the  measure  and  suggested  the  time  for  holding  the  Congress, 
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tliey  adopted  stringent  non -importation  measures.  The  people  in  other 
colonies  did  the  same,  and  New  York  stood  almost  alone  in  refusing 
to  acquiesce.  At  this  the  Loyalists  rejoiced,  and  Rivingtou,  the 
King's  Printer,  pul)h*shed  tlie  following  lines  in  his  Gazetteer  : 

' '  And  so,  my  good  masters,  1  find  it  no  joke, 
For  York  has  stepped  fon\'ard  and  thrown  off  the  yoke 
Of  Congress,  committees,  and  even  King  Sears,* 
Who  shows  you  good-nature  by  showing  his  eai-s.** 

At  this  time  there  were  two  prominent  political  committees  in  Xew 
York — namely,  the  old  Vigilance  Committee  of  Fifty  and  a  newly- 
organized  Committee  of  Fifty-One.  The  former  was  composed  of 
radicals,  Sons  of  Liberty,  led  by  McDougall,  Sears,  and  Lamb,  and 
favored  non-importation  measures  ;  the  latter  consisted  of  conservatives, 
and  favored  a  General  Congress  rather  than  non-importation  measures. 

Adherents  of  the  former  called 
a  meeting  in  the  Fields  on  July 
0th  (1774),  which,  on  account 
of  its  numbers,  was  known  as 
''The  Great  Meeting."  On 
siciNATuuE  OF  ISAAC  8EAKS.  tliat  occasiou  a  studout  of  King's 

(now  Columbia)  College,  known 
as  the  "  Young  West  Indian,"  a  delicate  boy,  girl-like  in  personal  grace 
and  stature,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  made  a  speech,  and  astonished 
the  multitude  by  his  eloquence  and  logic.  He  was  Alexander  Hamilton, 
from  the  island  of  Nevis,  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  iu 
the  drama  of  our  national  history. 

The  Great  Meeting  denounced  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  declared 
that  an  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  one  colony  concerned  the  whole. 
The  meeting  pledged  New  York  to  join  with  others  in  a  non-importation 
league,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  action  of  the  contemplated  General 
Congress.     The  Committee  of  Fifty-One  denounced . these  proceedings 

*  Isaac  Sears  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  was 
a  native  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  in  1729  ;  lie  died  in  Canton,  China,  in 
1786.  He  was  a  successful  merchant  in  New  York,  engaged  in  the  European  and  West 
India  trade.  Having  commanded  a  merchant  vessel,  he  was  generally  known  as  Captain 
Sears,  and  because  of  his  valiant  leadership  in  opposition  to  the  (Government  he  was 
called  **  King  Sears."  He  was  thoroughly  hated,  maligned,  caricatured,  and  satirized 
by  his  ix)litical  enemies.  Rivington,  the  King's  Printer,  abused  him  shamefully,  and 
iu  retaliation  Sears  entered  the  city  in  1775  with  some  Connecticut  light  horsemen  and 
destroyed  his  maligner's  printing  establishment.  At  the  end  of  the  war  his  business  and 
fortune  were  gone.  In  1785  he  went,  as  sujxircargo,  to  China,  and  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Canton. 
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as  "  seditious  and  incendiary."  Tliis  offended  a  dozen  of  their  members, 
who  withdrew  from  the  committee.  But  these  feuds  were  soon  healed 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  the  patriots  of  New  York,  early 
in  July  (1774),  chose  delegates  to  represent  the  province  in  the  General 
Congress  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  day  of  September. 
They  chose  as  representatives  of  the  city  of  New  York  :  Philip  Living- 
ston, John  Alsop,  Isaac  Low,  James  Duane,  and  John  Jay.  Suffolk 
County,  on  Long  Island,  elected  William  Floyd  ;  Orange  County,  Henry 
Wisner  and  John  Herring ;  and  King's  County,  Simon  Boerum. 
Duchess  and  Westchester  counties  adopted  the  New  York  City  delegates 
as  their  representatives  ;  so  also  did  the  city  and  county  of  Albany.* 

*  The  people  of  Albany  County  were  anxious  to  send  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  as  their 
deputy,  but  he  was  too  severely  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  hereditaiy  gout  to  allow 
him  to  serve  them.  Toward  the  close  of  July  his  friend,  Councillor  William  Smith, 
wrote  to  him  from  New  York  :  "  The  colonies  are  preparing  for  the  grand  Wtttena- 
ffemote  [Great  Assembly]  with  great  spirit.  At  Philadelphia  a  plan  is  digesting  for  an 
American  Constitution.  I  know  not  the  outlines  of  it.  I  hope  it  is  for  a  Parliament  to 
meet  annually.  Our  people  will  be  the  last  of  all  in  the  appointment  of  delegates.  I 
wish  your  county  would  assist  in  the  choice.  Expresses  will  be  sent  through  the  whole 
colony  to  call  upon  the  counties  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  The  people  of  England  begin  to 
call  out  for  an  American  Parliament." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


CoMMrrrF.Ks  of  Correspondence,  wliicli  liad  been  formed  in  every 
colonv  in  17T3,  had  been  bnsy  in  the  interchange  of  sentimentB  and 
opiniuns.  and  throughout  the  entire  community  of  Britiah-Ainericans 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  there  xras  evidently  a  coneonance  of  feeling 
fiivorable  to  united  efforts  in  opposing  the  augmenting  oppreseion  of  tlie 
niotlier  country.  And  yet  they 
hesitated,  and  resolved  to  deliber- 
ate in  Htlemn  council  before  they 
should  appeal  to  arms — "  tbe  last 
ai^iitent  of  kings." 

To  this  end  deputies  represent- 
ing twelve  Critish- American  colo- 
nies met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  September  5th, 
ITT-l.  and  chose  Peyton  Randolph* 
president  and  Charles  Thomson 
secretary  of  that  body.  There 
wer«  forty-fonr  delegates  present 
on  that  day.  Those  from  the 
prvvince  of  New  York  were  James 
I'KVTi'-v  KVMMH.i'H.  Duaiic,  Jobn  Jay,  Philip  Living- 

ston, Isaac  Low  and  William  Fioyd. 
That    lirst  (,'ontinental  (.'ungress  remained   in  session   tintil   October 
'.'0th,  ilnriiig  whioh  tiuK"  they  matured  measures  for  fntnre  action.     One 
i'i  the  nti>si  ini\H>rta;'.t  of  tlies<'  nieusurt.'s  was  the  formation  of  a  league 


L'.ilihy  tmn^nis  in  ilw  i\>l»':i 


1T*I,  iu  Virpnia.  am),  like  oilier  young  men  of 
.luv'Litt'iI  in  EiijcUiiiL  He  became  a  lawyer,  and  at 
■ars  W.IS  ap(vttiii\l  anivniey-^Denl  of  tbe  JHOvinoe.  He  went 
r^  H»i'.t>:  tite  ttuluiii:^  i<a  ibe  Viiginia  froBlier  In  ITSO.  A 
liiir;^-**!-!- wvfRiI  veiir*,  he  was  its  Speaker M  onetime.  He 
Liiiv  ti>  r»v i-i,'  th<>  l:iws  i>f  Virjdnia ;  went  to  England  to  seek 
itut^t  I'tt'  n'iiu>as;Rt:i<,v  of  the  Houiw  c>f  QuTgcaaes  against  the 
r  ilw  V  iri;iiiij  l'?>.<vL3t'UI  Oknvention  at  WiUiamibu^  in  1774, 
*'.•:• -''^•s*  llw  same  yvar  :  t>T«s)iled  orw  Ibe  aecond  Tirj^inia 
'• :  nn<  iu  lilt'  <.\<7ttiafnial  Coneresa  a  short  time  that  year,  and 
.Ut;'!:!ii.  ^ti-tolvr  ^M.  ITTj.     lib  |wnnit  hen  given  was  copied 
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for  a  general  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
West  India  possessions.  It  was  named  the  American  Association.  In 
addition  to  its  non -intercourse  provisions,  it  recommended  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  slave-trade,  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  absten- 
tion from  all  extravagance  in  living,  indulgence  in  horse- racing,  etc., 
and  the  appointment  of  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee  in  every  town  to 
promote  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Association.  It  was 
signed  by  the  fifty-two  members  who  were  present  at  its  adoption. 

This  first  Continental  Congress  put  forth  several  able  State  papers — a 
Bill  of  Rights  ;  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  ;  another  to 
the  several  British- American  colonies  ;  another  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  a  petition  to  the  king.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant acts  of  the  Congress,  the  most  offensive  to  Great  Britain,  and 
which  constituted  the  whole  business  of  the  day,  was  the  passage  of  the 
following  resolution  on  October  8th  : 

^^ Resolved^  That  this  Congress  approve  the  oppositioji  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ; 
and  if  the  same  shall  be 
attempted  to  be  carried  ^^->  ^ 

into  execution  by  force,  ^ ,i^/zrO^  J^ayy2.c^^c^iiL^4^ 
in  such  case  all  America  C^  /^ 

ought  to    support    them  signature  of  peyton  Randolph. 

in  their  opposition." 

Thus  defiantly  was  the  gauntlet  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and 
,  Parliament.  The  Congress  adjourned  eighteen  days  afterward  to  meet 
at  the  same  place  on  May  10th  following,  unless  the  desired  redress  of 
grievances  should  be  obtained. 

The  public  press  in  the  colonies  almost  unanimously  supported  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Congress.  There  were  only  four  newspapers 
then  published  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  these  were  sent  forth 
from  the  city.  They  were  Hugh  Gaines's  Neio  York  Mercury^  John 
Holt's  New  York  Journal^  John  Anderson's  Coyistitiitional  Gazette, 
and  James  Rivington's  New  York  Gazette,  The  first  three  named  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  patriots.  The  latter  favored  the  royal  side  in 
political    discussions.*      The    Whig    papers    everywhere   abounded   in 

•  Holt's  Journal  was  the  most  outspoken  of  any  of  the  Whig  newspapers.     Before  the 

meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  it  contained  at  its  head  the  device  of  a  snake 

disjointed,  each  piece  having  the  initials  of  one  of  the  English-American  colonies.     He 

pleaded  for  its  union.     In  December,  after  the  session  of  that  Congress  was  ended,  it 

contained  another  significant  device.     It  represented  a  column,  its  base  resting  upon 

Hagna  Charta  and  upheld  by  thirteen  strong  arms  reaching  out  of  clouds.     The  column 
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pointed  epigrams,  squibs,  keen  satirical  sonnets,  and  sententious  argu- 
ments and  logic,  like  the  following  : 

THE  QUARREL  WITH  AMERICA   FAIRLY  STATED. 

"  Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Massachusetts,  in  anger, 
Spilt  the  tea  on  John  Bull — John  fell  on  to  bang  her  ; 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinade. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law,  pray  who  is  at  fault. 
The  one  who  begins  or  resists  the  assault  ?** 

Tlie  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  produced  a  most  pro- 
found sensation  in  Great  Britain.  When  Parliament  reassembled  srfter 
the  holidays  (January  20th,   1775)  the  king  denounced  the  American 

colonists  as  '*  rebels,"  and  prom- 
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SNAKE  DEVICE. 


ised  ample  means  to  bring  them 
into   subjection.      William    Pitt 
(now  become  Earl  of   Chatham) 
made  a  powerful  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  which  drew  from  that 
House  a  severe  reprimand  by  a 
decided    majority.       Thus    sup- 
ported by  the  king  and  lords,  the 
ministry  proceeded   to    put    the 
engine  of  coercion  into  swift  operation.     Restrictive  and  other  oppressive 
acts  were   passed,  and   war  was   virtually  declared  against  the  British- 
American  colonists. 

Meanwhile  the  several  colonies  had  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress.  New  York  alone  refused  to 
do  80,  but  finally  yielded.  In  November,  1774,  the  Committee  of  Fifty- 
One  was  dissolved,  and  at  a  meeting  of  ''  freeholders  and  freemen,"  held 
at  the  City  Hall  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  a  committee  of  sixty  persons 
were  chosen  ''  for  carrying  into  execution  the  Association  entered  into 
by  the  Continental  Congress." 

So  soon  as  the  Congress  adjourned  the  Loyalists  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  New  York  undertook  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  American 

was  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  Liberty.    The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  snake  in  two 
coils,  upon  which  were  the  words  : 

'*  United  now,  alone  and  free, 
Firm  on  this  bae>i8  Liberty  Bhall  Btand, 
And  thuH  supported,  ever  bless  oar  land, 
Till  Time  becomes  Eternity." 
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by  inducing  violations  of  its  requirements.  To  this  end 
1  divines  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  controversy  concem- 
jrican  episcopate  now  resumed  their  pens.  Among  the  most 
these  writers  on  the  Tory  side  were  Hev.  Myles  Cooper,  D.D. , 
f  King's  College,  and  Drs.  Inglis,  Seabury  and  Chandler,  of 
ji  Church.  They  were  ably  answered  by  William  Livingston, 
jronng  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others.  It  was  at  this  time 
t  named  entered  the  list  of  political  writers,  and  soon  became 
ind  leader. 

session  of  the  New  York  Assembly  after  the  adjournment  of 
ental  Congress  began  on  January  10th,  1775.     In  it  was  a 


c/t:!/  b^e^^^ 


SIGNATURE  OF  OLFVER  DE  LANCET. 

:ing  majority  of  Tories.  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  was  the 
ged  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
inton  and  others,  and  they  resolved  to  have  the  ix)litical  issues 
le  people  and  the  Government  distinctly  drawn  and  specifically 

• 

lerable  Colden,  now  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  government, 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  in  his  message,  to  the  ''  alarming 
id  admonished  them  that  the  country  looked  to  them  for  wise 
He  was  a  Loyalist,  but  was  now  conservative  in  feeling.  lie 
the  Assembly  to  discontinue  all  measures  calculated  to  increase 
3  distress,  and  promised  them  his  aid.  The  response  to  the 
ras  drawn  by  Oliver  de  Lancey,*  and  took  conservative  ground. 

Lie  Lanc^y,  a  brother  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James  de  Lauccy,  wjts  bom  in 
in  England  in  1785.  He  possessed  large  wealth  and  great  influence.  He 
the  crown  when  the  war  for  independence  began  ;  was  commissioned  a 
'neral,  and  raised  and  commandetl  three  battidions  of  Loyalists.  His  son, 
ame  a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  succeeded  Major  Andrt^  as  adjutant-general 
•nd  Clinton.  The  De  Lanceys  performed  efficient  s<Tvice  for  the  royal  cause 
•ster  County,  N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  general,  accompanied  by 
nt  to  England,  where  the  latter  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  at  the 
death  Wius  almost  at  the  head  of  the  British  army  list.  Th(^  elder  General  De 
ame  a  member  of  Parliament.  His  nephew,  James  de  I^ancey,  conmjanded  a 
f  horse*  in  Westchester  County,  and  l)ecause  of  his  zeal  in  supplying  the  British 
cattle  from  the  farms  of  that  county,  his  troopers  were  called  coir-lM/t/n.  Contis- 
swept  away  the  larger  portion  of  the  De  Lancey  estate  in  America. 
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At  length  a  question  came  up  (January  26th,  1775)  which  tested  the 
political  character  of  the  Assembly.  Abraham  Teubroeck  moved  that 
the  House  should  '^  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  etc.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
only  one.  Notwithstanding  the  meagreness  of  this  majority,  the  result 
gave  great  joy  to  the  Tories.  One  of  them  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in 
Boston  :  "  Worthy  old  Silver  Locks  (Lieutenant-Governor  Colden), 
when  he  heard  that  the  Assembly  had  acted  right,  cried  out,  '  Lord, 
now  lettest  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  " 

Soon  after  these  efiEorts  were  made  in  the  Assembly  to  bring  it  into  sym- 
pathetic action  with  those  of  the  other  colonies,  Colonel  Schuyler  moved 
that  certain  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  a  certain  letter  to  Edmund 
Burke  (the  agent  iu  England  of  the  colony  of  New  York),  in  June, 
1774,  on  the  subject  of  a  general  Congress,  ''  be  forthwith  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  supplied  to  the  newspapers  for  publica- 
tion." It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  16  to  9.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wood- 
hull  moved  that  the  thanks  of  tlie  House  should  be  given  to  the  dele- 
gates in  the  late  Continental  Congress  ^'  for  their  faithful  discharge  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them."  This  was  negatived — 15  to  9.  By  the 
same  vote  a  motion  to  thank  the  merchants  and  others  who  had  adhered 
to  the  non-importation  and  non-intercourse  league  was  negatived.  A 
motion  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  second  Continental  Congress 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  17  to  0. 

The  Assembly  agreed,  by  a  majority  vote,  that  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  Late  in  February  a  petition 
to  the  king  was  presented  for  consideration.  It  was  so  cringing  in  totie 
— speaking  of  the  monarch  as  '*  an  indulgent  father"  and  the  colonists 
as  'infants"  who  had  ''submitted  hitherto  without  repining"  to  the 
authority  of  *'  the  parent" — that  the  manliness,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
indignation  of  Schuyler  and  his  friends  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  most 
vigorous  opposition.  Schuyler  offered  several  amendments  ;  but  these, 
with  resolutions  presented  by  him,  were  voted  down.  Amendments 
offered  to  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  similar  treatment. 
Finally  the  several  papers  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  though  they  did 
not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  province,  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Burke.  The  Assembly  had  been  induced  to  send  a 
remonstrance  to  Parliament  against  its  harsh  treatment  of  the  colonists. 
Its  terms,  though  mild,  were  so  distasteful  that  it  was  not  received  by 
Parliament. 

On  April  3d,  1775,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York — a  legisla- 
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which  had  existed  more  than  one  hundred  years — was 
never  to  meet  again.  The  people  now  took  public  matters 
own  hands.  The  whole  continent  was  moving  rapidly  toward 
e  of  rebellion  and  self-government.  The  newspapers,  as  we 
•ved,  were  tilled  with  exciting  matter,  and  warlike  preparations 
rved  on  every  side.  General  Gage,  in  command  of  troops  at 
scame  alarmed,  and  began  fortifying  Boston  Neck.  He  seized 
jyed  to  that  town  quantities  of  gunpowder  found  in  neighbor- 
es,  and  he  adopted  stringent  measures  to  prevent  intercourse 
titizens  of  the  town  and  the  country. 

exasperation  followed  these  impolitic  measures,  and  it  was  not 

)re  hundreds  of  armed  men  assembled  at   Cambridge.     At 

wn,  near  Boston,  the  people  took  possession  of  the  Arsenal 

;e  had  carried  ofiE  the  powder.     The  people  also  captured  the 

^rtsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  carried  off  the  powder.     The  people  of 

Jand  seized  the  powder  and  forty  cannons  at  the  entrance  of 

Harbor.     Similar  defensive  measures  were  taken  at  Philadel- 

napolis,  Williamsburg,  Charleston,  and  Savaimah. 

Republicans  of  New  York  having  failed  in  their  efforts  in  the 

jr  to  procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  second  Con- 

CJongress,  which  was  to  convene  on  May  lOtli,  nothing  was  left 

but  to  appeal  to  the  people.     The  new  general  Committee  of 

mporarily  exercising  governmental  functions  and  yielding  to  the 

of  popular  sentiment,  took  measures  for  assembling  a  conven 

representatives  of  the  several  counties  in  the  province  for  the 

of  choosing  deputies  to  the  General  Congress.     The  Loyalists 

the  measure  as  disrespectful  to  the  Assembly,  whicli  had  refused 

nt  delegates. 

)eople,  wearied  of  the  Legislature,  were  now  driven  to  a  point 
respect  for  authorities  whose  views  were  not  in  consonance 
e  spirit  of   liberty  and  free  discussion  was  almost    wholly   un- 

first  rallied  around  the  Liberty  Pole  (April  Otli,  1775),  beneath 
IT  inscribed  *'  Constitutional  Liberty,"  and  niiircliing  to  the 
j^e,  were  met  there  by  large  numbers  of  Loyalists,  led  by  members 
Council  and  the  Assembly,  with  olHcers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
lie  to  overawe  the  people.  They  failed.  A  Provincial  Conven- 
s  called,  and  assembled  at  the  Exchange,  forty-two  iu  number, 
1  20th,  and  chose  Philip  Livingston,  James  Diiane,  Joliii  Alsop, 
ay,  Simon  Boerum,  William  Floyd,  Henry  Wisiier,  Philip 
r,  George  Clinton,  Lewis  Morris,  Francis  Lewis,  and  Robert  II. 
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Livingston  deputies  to  represent  the  province  of  New  York  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

On  May  22d  (1775)  deputies  from  the  several  counties  assembled  in 
New  York  and  organized  a  Provincial  Congress,  with  Peter  van  Bmgh 
Livingston,  president ;  Volkert  P.  Douw,  vice-president ;  and  John 
McKesson  and  Robert  Benson,  secretaries.''^  That  body  asBumed  the 
functions  of  a  provincial  government,  and  utterly  ignored  the  royal 
governor  and  his  Council. 

The  great  crisis  was  now  approaching.  When,  just  after  the  adjonm- 
ment  of  the  Provincial  Convention  (April  24:tli),  news  came  of  the  tragedy 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  the  public  mind  at  New  York  was  fearfully 
excited  by  that  intelligence,  and  by  the  arrest  of  Captain  Isaac  Sears, 
the  bold  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  on  a  charge  of  seditious  utter- 
ances. On  his  way  to  jail  he  was  taken  from  the  officers  by  his  friends 
and  borne  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music 
and  a  banner.     That  night  Sears  addressed  the  people  in  "  The  Fields, '* 

*  MemlK^rs  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  met  hi  the  dty  of 
New  York  on  May  23d,  1775  : 

For  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. — Isaac  Low,  L.  Lispenard,  Abraham  Walton, 
Isaac  Koosevc'lt,  Abraham  Brasher,  Alexander  McDougal,  P.  van  Bragh  LivfaigBtoii, 
James  Heekman.  John  ]\Iorin  Seott,  Thomas  Smith,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Samael  Verpianck, 
David  Clarkson,  George  FoUiot,  Joseph  Ilallet,  John  van  Cortlandt,  John  de  Lanoey, 
Richard  Yates,  John  Marston,  Walter  Franklin,  Jacobus  van  Zandt. 

For  the.  City  and  County  of  Albany. — Volkert  P.  Doiiw,  Abraham  Yates,  Robert  Yates, 
Jacob  Cuyler,  Peter  Sylvester,  Dirck  Swart,  Walter  Livingston,  Robert  van  RensBeiaer, 
Henry  Gl(?nn,  Abraham  Tenbroeirk,  Francis  Nicoll. 

For  Duch'HH  County. — Dirck  Brinkcrhoff,  Andrew  Hoffman,  Zephanlah  Piatt,  Richard 
^Montgomery.  P^phraim  Paine,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Jonathan  Langdon,  Qyabert  Schenck, 
Melaucton  Smith,  Nathaniel  Sackett. 

For  Vlntir  County. — Colonel  John  Ilanlenburg,  Egbert  Dumond,  Christopher  Tap- 
pan,  James  Clinton,  Dr.  Charles  Clinton,  John  Nicholson,  Jacob  Hombeck. 

For  Oranye  County. — John  Coe,  David  Pye,  Michael  Jackson,  Benjamin  Tuatin,  Peter 
Clowes,  William  Allison.  Abraham  Lent.  John  Ilaring. 

For  Suffolk  Oy?/ /////. —Nathaniel  Woodhull,  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Ezra  L'Homniedieat 
Thomas  Wic^kham,  Thomas  Treadwell,  John  Foster,  James  Haven,  Selah  Strong. 

For  Richmond  County. — Paul  Micheau,  John  Journey,  Richard  Ck>nner,  Richard  Law- 
rence, Aaron  Cortelvou. 

For  Wentchentir  CVy^///^,v.— Gouverneur  Morris,  Ixjwis  Graham,  James  van  Cortlandt, 
St(;phen  Ward,  Joseph  Drake,  Philip  van  Cortlandt,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Robert  Gnham, 
William  Paulding. 

For  Kingft  County. — John  E.  Lott,  Ilenr}^  Williams,  J.  Remsen,  Richard  Stillwill, 
ThecKlore  Polhemus.  John  Lefferts,  Nicholas  Covenhoven,  John  Yanderbflt. 

For  Querntf  County. — Jacob  Blackwell,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Daniel  Rapelje,  Zebulon 
Williams.  Samu(>l  Townsend,  Joseph  Trench,  Joseph  Robinson,  Nathaniel  Tom,  Thomaa 
Hicks,  Kiehard  Thone. 

For  Charlotte. — Dr.  John  Williams,  William  Marston. 
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and  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress. 

The  aroused  Sons  of  Liberty  embargoed  all  vessels  in  the  harbor  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  British  troops  in  Boston.  They  did  more  ;  they 
demanded  and  received  the  keys  of  the  Custom  House,  dismissed  the 
employes,  and  closed  it.  They  also  seized  public  arms,  and  placed  a 
guard  at  the  arsenal.  Then  they  boldly  proclaimed  this  overt  act  of 
treason  to  their  brethren  in  other  cities.  General  alarm  prevailed,  espe- 
cially among  the  Tories.  A  Grand  Committee  of  Safety,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,*  was  organized,  and  a 
military  association  for  practice  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  formed.  The 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  assumed  the  functions  of  municipal 
government. 

When  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  its  complexion  disappointed 
the  people.  Toryism  and  timidity  prevailed  in  that  body,  and  schemes 
for  conciliation  instead  of  measures  for  defence  occupied  the  majority. 
Family  influence  was  very  powerful  in  the  colony  in  every  department 
of  social  life,  and  through  it  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  the  Provincial 
Congress  were  loyally  inclined.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  chiefly 
Republican  in  feeling,  and  Toryism  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  hard 
pressed  by  popular  sentiment  and  the  influence  of  important  events  daily 
occurring,  was  soon  compelled  to  yield.  When  it  was  finally  crushed 
out,  no  province  or  State  was  more  patriotic  and  more  active  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  than  New  York.     With  a  population  of  only  1G4,000  in  1780, 


♦  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  :  Isaac  Low,  chair- 
man ;  John  Jay,  Francis  Lewis,  John  Alsop,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  Evert 
Duyckman,  William  Seton,  William  W.  Ludlow,  Cornelius  Clopper,  Abraham  Brinker- 
hoff,  Henry  Remsen,  Robert  Ray,  Evert  Bancker,  Joseph  Totten,  Abraham  P.  Lott, 
David  Beekman,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  (Jabriel  H.  Ludlow,  William  Walton,  Daniel  Phoenix, 
Frederick  Jay,  Samuel  Broome,  John  de  Lancey,  Augustus  van  Home,  Abraham 
Dury6e,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Rudolphus  Ritzema,  John  Morton,  Joseph  Hallet,  Robert 
Benson,  Abraham  Brasher,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Nicholas  Hoffman,  Peter  van  Brugh 
Livingston,  Thomas  Marsteu,  Lewis  Pintard,  John  Imlay,  Eleazer  Miller,  Jr.,  John 
Broome,  John  B.  Moore,  Nicholas  Bogart,  John  Anthony,  Victor  Bicker,  William 
Goforth,  Hercules  Mulligan,  Alexander  McDougal,  John  Reade,  Joseph  Ball,  George 
Janeway,  John  White,  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow,  John  Lasher,  Theophilus  Anthony,  Thomas 
Smith,  Richard  Yates,  Oliver  Templeton,  Jacobus  van  Landby,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  Peter 
S.  Curtenius,  Thomas  Randall,  Lancaster  Burling,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Jacob  Lefferts, 
Anthony  van  Dam,  Abraham  Walton,  Hamilton  Young,  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  Cornelius 
P.  Low,  Francis  Bassett,  James  Beekman,  Thomas  Ivers,  William  Dunning,  John 
Berrien,  Benjamin  Helme,  WHliara  W.  Gilbert,  Daniel  Dunscombe,  John  Lamb,  Richard 
Sharp,  John  Morin  Scott,  Jacob  van  Voorhia,  Comfort  Sands,  Edward  Flemming,  Peter 
GJoelet,  (Jerrit  Kettletas,  Thomas  Buchanan,  James  Desbrosses,  Petrus  Byvanck,  and 
Lott  Embree. 
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of  whom  32,500  were  liable  to  military  duty,  New  York  had  furnished 
17,780  soldiers  for  the  Continental  Army,  or  over  3000  more  than  Con- 
gress required.  Even  at  the  juncture  we  are  considering,  the  Provincial 
Congress  authorized  the  raising  and  furnishing  of  four  regiments,  the 
construction  of  fortifications  at  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  fortifications  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

Already  the  first  military  conquest  made  by  the  Americans  in  the  old 
war  for  independence  had  been  achieved  within  the  province  of  New 
York.  It  was  done  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  defied  the  authorities  and  the  land 
speculators  of  New  York.  Benedict  Arnold,  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
hastened  to  Cambridge  with  a  military  company  on  hearing  of  the  affrays 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  proposed  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congress  the  seizure  of  the  stronghold  of  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  He  was  commissioned  a  colonel,  and  authorized  to  raise  men  for 
the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  some  Connecticut  people,  bent  on  a  similar 
enterprise,  had  repaired  to  Pittsfield,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Colonels  Eaton  and  Brown  and  dome  of  their 
followers.  They  all  went  to  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Ethan  Allen 
and  a  considerable  force  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  joined  them.  The 
whole  force  rendezvoused  at  Caatleton,  where  they  chose  Allen  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition.  There  Arnold  joined  the  little  host 
with  a  few  followers,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  claimed  the  right 
to  supreme  command.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  objected.  Arnold 
yielded.  On  the  night  of  May  9tli  (1775)  most  of  the  little  army  crossed 
Lake  Cbamplain  near  Ticonderoga,  and  at  early  dawn  on  the  10th  Allen 
and  Arnold,  with  a  considerable  force,  having  seized  the  sentinel  at  the 
sallyport,  passed  through  a  covered  way,  and  before  they  were  discovered 
were  on  the  parade  within  the  fort.  They  had  taken  the  garrison  by 
surprise.  Allen  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  commandant,  who  had 
just  been  awakened  from  his  slumbers,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  fort. 

^'  By  what  authority  do  you  make  such  a  demand  ?"  asked  the  com- 
mandant, who  knew  Allen. 

"  By  the  authority  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !"  said  Allen,  in  a  loud  voice.  Dubious  about  Allen's  divine 
authority,  the  commandant  nevertheless  yielded,  although  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  did  not  exist  until  some  hours  later  on  that  day.  The 
spoils  of  victory  comprised  120  iron  cannons,  50  swivels,  2  mortars,  and 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores,  which  were  used  in  the  siege 
of   Boston   a  few   months   afterward.     Two  days  later  Colonel   Seth 
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Warner  and  eoiiie  Green  Mountain  Boys  took  possession  of  Crown  Point, 
a  few  miles  from  Ticonderoga.  Thus,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the 
Itepublicans  gained  possession  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  key  to 
Canada. 

On  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  (May  lOtli,  1775)  the  second 
Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  chose  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph president  and  Charles  Thomson  secretary.  The  grave  questions 
arose,  What  are  we  Itere  for  j  and  What  are  our  powers  ?  They  simply 
composed  a  large  Committee  of  Conference  like  the  Congress  of  1774, 


without  specifically  delegated  legislative  or  executive  powers  ;  yet  the 
common-sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  represented  there  at  that 
perilous  hour,  regarded  them  as  fully  invested  witli  supreme  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  The  deference  paid  by  the  provincial  authorities 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  asking  the  advice  of  Congress  about 
public  affairs  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  action  was  taken  accordingly.  Tliat  body  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  bills  of  credit,  create  an  army  and  navy,  establish  u 
postal  service,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  of  sovereignty. 

•  This  is  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  llie  fumous  old  fort  as  it  appears]  in  1&46,  taken  from 
the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  place  of  the  covered  way  through  which  Alleu  and  his 
followera  entered  the  fort  was  at  the  left  corner  of  the  picture  near  the  sheep  in  the  fore- 
grmuvV 
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Meanwhile  the  patriots  of  New  England  had  gathered  in  large  numbers 
around  Boston,  determined  to  confine  the  British  troops  that  occupied 
the  town  within  the  bounds  of  the  peninsula.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
(Breed's)  II ill  was  fought  on  June  17th  ;  a  Continental  Army  had  just 
been  organized,  and  George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  appointed  its  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  and  the  Continental  Congress  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  liberty  in  America. 

Rumors  reached  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  that  British 
troops  were  coming  from  Ireland  to  occupy  the  city.  That  body,  now 
somewhat  purged  of  its  Toryism  by  intelligence  from  the  East,  invited 
General  Wooster,  who  was  in  command  of  a  body  of  militia  at  Green- 
wich, in  Connecticut,  for  the  defence  of  the  shores  of  that  colony,  to 
come  to  the  protection  of  New  York.  He  encamped  at  Harlem  for 
several  weeks,  and  sent  detachments  to  drive  oflE  marauders  on  Long 
Island,  who  were  stealing  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  British  Army  at 
Boston.  His  presence  so  emboldened  the  patriots  at  New  York  tliat  at 
midnight  late  in  July  they  captured  British  stores  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  Manhattan  Island  (foot  of  present  Forty-seventh  Street),  and  sent 
part  of  them  to  the  American  army  before  Boston  and  a  part  to  the 
garrison  at  Ticonderoga.  They  also  seized  a  tender  belonging  to  the 
Asia^  a  British  man-of-war  lying  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Governor  Tryon  had  returned  to  New  York  in  the  Asia  late  in  June, 
and  was  received  with  much  respect ;  but  he  soon  offended  the  Repub- 
licans. Tlie  energetic  action  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  soon 
taught  him  to  be  circumspect  in  public,  but  he  was  continually  engaged 
in  private  intrigues  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  Toryism  in  the  Provincial 
Congress. 

Washington  arrived  at  New  York  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the 
army  at  Cambridge  on  the  same  day  when  Tryon  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
(June  25th,  1775).  This  coincidence  embarrassed  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress and  the  municipal  authorities.  The  public  functions  of  the  two 
men  were  seriously  antagonistic,  and  their  respective  political  friends 
were  fiercely  hostile.  To  avoid  offence  honors  must  be  given  to  both. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Fortunately,  these  magnates  did  not  reach  the 
city  simultaneously.  Washington  and  his  party,  to  avoid  British  vessels 
in  the  harbor,  were  landed  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Lispenard,  on  the 
Hudson,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  con- 
ducted into  the  city  by  nine  companies  of  foot  and  a  great  multitude  of 
citizens,  where  they  were  received  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  (Philip  Livingston)  pronounced  a  cautions  and  con- 
servative address,  to  which  the  general  replied.     Governor  Tryon  arrived 
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four  hours  later,  and  wae  conducted  to  the  house  of  Hugh  Wallace,  Esq. 
The  civic  and  military  ceremonies  were  partially  repeated  in  tlie  evening, 
and  all  parties  were  satisfied.  It  was  a  memorable  Sabbath  day  in  New 
York. 

The  province  o£  New  York  at  this  crisis  presented  three  dangerous 
elements  of  weakness — namely,  an 
exposed  frontier,  a  wily  and  pow- 
erful internal  foe  (Indians  and 
Tories),  and  ademoralizing  loyalty. 
On  its  northern  border  was  Canada 
with  a  population  practically  neu- 
tral on  the  great  question  at  issue, 
and  prone  to  be  hostile  to  the 
patriots.  The  central  and  western 
regions  of  the  province  were  swarm- 
ingwith  the  Six  Nations  of  Irotjuois, 
whose  almost  universal  loyalty  had 
now  been  secured  by  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his 
family,  while  nearer  tlie  seaboard 
and  in  the  metropolis,  family  com- 
pacts and  commercial  interests  were  jwwerfully  swayed  by  traditional  and 
natural  attachments  to  the  crown.     These  neutralized,  to  a  great  extent, 


•  Philip  Livingston  was  one  of  llie  most  CDergetic,  upriglit,  public-spiriled,  and 
esteemed  business  men  in  Ibe  proviucc  of  New  York  at  tlic  period  immediBtcly  preetsding 
the  Revolulion  ;  and  lie  was  oue  of  Ihu  nioKt  trustworthy  and  efllcieut  of  tlie  supporters 
of  the  cause  of  the  Americau  patriots.  He  was  a  gramlsoa  of  Itobert  Livingston,  the 
first  "  Lord  of  the  Manor."  lie  wus  trarn  in  Albsny  In  171G,  Ilie  year  wlicn  tbc  manor 
was  first  accorded  the  privilege  of  u  representative  in  tlie  Colonial  Assembly.  He  became 
a  merchant,  and  a  most  encrgctiu  and  thrifty  one  ;  and  lie  entered  vigorously  into  the 
heated  political  discussions  before  the  old  war  for  indeix-udencc  begun.  His  biisinea*  was 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  alderman  nine  years,  lie  represented  the  manor  in  llio 
Assembly  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  where  he  tuul  great  influence  as  a  leader 
of  the  patriotic  party  in  that  body,  with  Colonel  Schuyler,  Pierre  van  Corllandt,  Charles 
De  Witt,  etc. ;  and  corresponded  much  with  Edmimil  IJurkc.  Mr.  Livingston  reprcsi-uled 
New  York  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  was  on  the  eomniittce  ttiat  preparwl 
the  TCinarkablc  "  Address  to  liie  People  of  Great  Uritnin,"  which  drew  forlli  warm 
encomiums  from  William  Pitt  (Lord  Clitilham).  He  was  an  active  memlKT  of  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress  in  17T5,  and  eanii'slly  suppiirti-d  the  proposition  for  inde- 
pendence, signing  tbe  great  Ihielanilion.  '>[r.  Livingston  was  n  niemlxT  of  the  first 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  n  delegate  in  Ihc  Gcnend  Congn'ss.  When 
Ibe  sesrioDS  of  that  body  were  held  ut  Lancaster  and  York  his  hcaltli  rapidly  tailed,  and 
be  died  at  York  on  Jnne  11th,  1TT8.  He  wa-  one  of  tlie  founders  of  llie  New  York 
6odety  Library,  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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the  influence  of  the  few  sturdy  patriots  who,  in  the  face  of  frowns  and 
menaces  and  the  fears  of  the  timid,  kept  the  fires  of  the  Revolution 
burning  witli  continually  increasing  brightness. 

The  whole  province  of  New  York  con^ituted  the  *'  Northern  Depart- 
ment" of  the  Continental  Army.  Washington  placed  it  under  the 
charge  of  Philip  Schuyler,  one  of  his  four  major-generals,  whose  sleep- 
less vigilance  caused  him  to  be  designated  the  '*  Great  Eye"  of  the 
department.  In  his  instructions  to  Schuyler,  given  at  New  York, 
Washington  admonished  him  to  '*  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Governor 
Tryon,"  and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  frustrate  his  designs 
'*  inimical  to  the  common  cause." 

Affairs  on  Lake  Champlain  demanded  Schuyler's  first  and  most  earnest 
attention,  for  the  possession  of  Canada  by  an  alliance  or  by  conquest  was 
a  consideration  of  the  greatest  consequence.  As  the  inhabitants  were 
French  Roman  Catholics,  having  no  sympathy  in  religion  or  nationality 
with  either  party,  they  were  objects  of  great  solicitude  to  both.  Friendly 
overtures  were  made  to  them  by  the  colonies  then  in  league,  but  imprudent 
language  interfered.  Ilad  wise  words  and  measures  been  adopted  at  the 
outset  the  Canadians  might  have  been  easily  won  to  an  alliance,  for  a 
traditional  feud  between  the  French  and  English  had  existed  for  a 
thous'and  years,  and  the  recent  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  was 
yet  a  cause  for  much  irritation  ;  or  had  Congress  acted  promptly  upon 
the  suggestions  of  Colonels  Allen  and  Arnold  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  Canada  might  have  been  easily  won  by  conquest.  The 
New  York  Provincial  Congress  thought  it  an  'impertinent  proposal 
coming  from  Allen,  a  man  who  had  been  outlawed  by  the  authorities  of 
New  York. " 

The  two  heroes  (Allen  and  Arnold)  had  already  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility taken  preliminary  steps  toward  such  conquest.  They  went  down 
the  lake  in  a  schooner  and  bateaux  with  armed  men,  and  Arnold 
captured  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorcl  (the  outlet  of  the  lake),  but  could  not 
hold  the  prize.  Again,  when  Arnold  heard  that  the  Governor  of  Canada 
had  sent  an  armed  force  to  St.  Johns  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the 
recapture  of  the  lake  forts,  he  proceeded  without  authority  to  fit  out, 
arm,  and  man  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  all  the  vessels  he  could 
lay  his  hands  upon,  and,  as  self-constituted  commodore,  he  took  post  at 
CVown  Point  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  foes.  They  did  not  come. 
This  was  the  first  Continental  Navy.  It  was  put  afloat  in  New  York 
waters  before  the  middle  of  June,  1775. 

Colonel  Allen  and  his  lieutenant,  Seth  Warner,  appeared  before  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  he 
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tlie  members,  in  quaint  phrases  and  with  slow  speecli,  the 
rs  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  urged  the  importance  of  an 
evasion  of  Canada  before  tlie  small  British  force  there  should 
.  He  asked  for  auAority  to  raise  a  new  regiment  of  Green 
Joys  for  that  service.  His  words  so  deeply  impressed  the 
at  on  June  17th  they 

/,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Convention  of  New  York 

onsulting  with  General  Schuyler,  employ  in  the  army  to  be 

le  defence  of  America  those  called  *  Green  Mountain  Boys,' 

officers  as  the  said  Green  Mountain  Boys  shall  choose." 

i  Warner  soon  appeared  in  New  York  and  craved  an  audience 

•ovincial  Congress.     Their  errand  produced  much  embarrass- 

w  could  members  treat  with  men  who  had  recently  been  pro- 

:laws  ?     Debates  ran  high,  when  Captain  Sears  moved  that 

lien  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House."     The  motion  was 

r  a  large  majority.     The  old  feud  was  instantly  healed,  and 

2ss  decreed    that  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  five 

rong,  should  be  raised. 

Governor   Trumbull,    of   Connecticut,   had   sent   troops   to 
ja,  under  Colonel  Hinman,  who  held  the  chief  command  there 
•seded  by  General  Schuyler.     The  military  force  then  in  the 
id  not  exceed  three  thousand  men  fit  for  duty,  and  yet  prepa- 
re made  in  New  York  for  art  invasion  of  Canada.     The  visit  of 
"Warner  had  quickened  the  perceptions  of  tlie  Continental 
of  the  necessity  of  such  an  invasion,  and  on  June  27th  that 
jred   General  Schuyler,  if  he  should  ''  find  it  practicable  and 
reeable  to  the  Canadians,   immediately  to  take  possession  of 
and  Montreal,  and  pursue  such  other  measures  in  Canada  as 
re  a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of  these  prov- 
n  other  words,  to  undertake  an  anned  invasion  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Genkral  Sciil'yi.er  had  accompanied  Waflliington  from  Philadelphia 

to  New  York,     When  he  arrived  at  Albany  early  in  Jnly  he  found  tlie 

aspect  of  afFairs  in  Northern  Kew 

York  dark  and  unpromising  to  the 

liepubllcan  causo. 

Sir  William  Johnson,*  who  had 
taken  sides  with  the  crown  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  time, 
liad  died  the  previous  autnmn.  His 
mantle  of  almost  unboanded  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  beyond  had  fallen  upon 
his  energetic  son-in-law,  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson,  who  succeeded  him 
as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Sir  William's  eon  John  inlierited 
the  title  and  estates  of  the  baronet, 
and  was  at  that  time  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  keeping  Toryism  actively 
alive  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Ho 
had  been  appointed,  in  1774,  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Tryon 
County,  which  extended  west  of  Albany  County  almost  indefinitely. 
These  successors  of  Sir  William,  especially  Gny,  professed  peaceable 

•  Sir  Willium  Johnson  was  a  conspicuous  ciiuratltT  in  the  later  period  of  the  colonial 
Iiistory  of  New  York.  He  wiis  a  native  of  Irelnnd.  where  he  was  born  in  1715.  Educated 
for  B  men-hant,  un  unfortunate  love  affair  changed  llie  tenor  of  his  life.  He  caroe  to 
America  (o  take  clmTge  of  lanilcd  property  in  tlie  region  of  tlie  Mohawk  TaNcj  belonging 
lo  hia  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren.  ITis  good  treatment  of  the  Indiana  made  him  a 
favorite  with  Uieni.  lie  built  a  fine  mansion  (yet  standing),  which  he  called  "  Johnson 
Hall,"  and  tliere  itte  village  of  Julinstown,  in  Fulton  County,  now  flouridies.  He 
married  aprelty  German  girl,  liy  whom  ho  had  two  children,  a  son  (afterward  Sir  John 
Johnson)  and  n  daughter.  By  liis  housckee|X!r,  Mary  Brant,  the  dster  of  Brant,  the 
celebrat^-d  )loliawk  eliief,  he  had  eight  children.  She  lived  with  him  until  hla  death  in 
1774.  When  tiie  French  find  Indian  War  broke  out  Johnson  was  appointed  sole  agent 
of  Indian  affairs  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  managed  the  1)usineM  most  Judi- 
ciously. The  king  granted  him  100,0«0  acres  of  land  In  the  Mohawk  Valley.  HeltmX 
on  his  domain  in  his  fine  maasion  in  rude  baronial  splendor. 


GUY  JOHNSON   AND   THE   INDIANS. 


I  the  Bpriiig  of  1775,  with  the 


intentions,  but  the  movements  of  the  latter  had  been  so  suspicions  for 
some  time  that  tlie  patriotic  citizens  of  Tryon  County  were  filled  with 
apprehensions. 

Guj  Johnson  was  holding  a  council, 
Indians   at   his    house*   (near  the 
present  village  of  Amsterdam),  on 
the    Mohawk,    when    news    from 
Lexington  and  intimations  that  he 
was  about  to  be  arrested  so  alarmed 
him  that  he  hastily  adjonmed  the 
council,  iirst  to  the  Gennan  Flats 
and   then   to   Fort   Stanwix,    now 
Koine.     He  had  taken  his  family  with  !i 
to  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  fierce 
Ontario  (according  to  tradition)  ho   called  a  great  council  of  the   Six 


im.     He  soon  pushed  onward 
Cayugas  and  Senecae,  and  at 


GUY  JUIINSOS  S   nOL'SE, 


l^ations.     He  was  accompanied  by  Brant  (whose   sister  had   been  the 
concubine — the  wife,  according  to  Indian  customs— of  Sir  William)  as 


•  This  house,  substantially  built  of  stone,  Ls  jct  sliinding  on  tlic  nortli  side  of  ilw 
Vcduwk  Biver,  a  mile  from  the  vilhigc  of  Amstenlutii,  in  Montgomery  County.  Sir 
'WQUmu  Johnson  had  an  equally  Hlrong  mnnKion,  two  stories  in  hciglit,  wjilt  a  higti 
ptaked  roof,  wherein  he  resided  twenty  ycava  before  lie  built  Johnson  Hall.  It  is  yet 
^■iKWng,  about  three  miles  west  of  Amsterdam.    It  was  fortified  mid  calk'd  "  Fort 
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Lis  Bccretary  ;  also  by  Colonel  Jolin  Butler  and  liis  son  Walter,  who  was 
afterwiinl  engaged  in  bloody  forays  upon  the  defencelees  white  inhah- 
itants  of  the  Mohawk  region. 

The  council  at  Ontario,  at  which  ahont  fontteen  hundred  barbarians 
were  aaseiiibled,  was  satisfactory  to  Colonel  Johnson. "  Thence  he  went 
to  Oswego  and  invited  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  to  meet  hira  in 


council  there,  to  "  feaston  a  Bostonian  and  to  drink  his  blood  " — ^in  other 
words,  to  eat  a  roasted  ox  and  to  drink  a  pipe  of  wine,*  Tlie  cooneil 
was  lichl ;  and  at  the  conclusion  Johnson,  with  a  large  number  of 
InK^uois  chicifs  and  warriors,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  went  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  entered  the  British  military  service.  They 
were  chiefly  Mohawks  under  Brant. 

*  Somi;  iloubt  hiis  bti'n  cxpn'sstil  by  a  lute  investigaUir  (Mr,  A.  McP,  Davis)  as  to  Ivo 
conferences  in  the  summer  of  1TTI3,  an  Ontario  and  Oswego  were  names  sometimes  applied 
to  tliG  same  place  at  tlio  mouth  of  llie  Oswt^go  Hiver  by  writere  at  that  day.  There  was 
a  place  in  tlie  Sencc*  country  on  thu  Iwnlers  of  Lake  Ontario  called  "  Ontario,"  where  a 
conference  wmy  have  been  helil,  as  slated  in  the  text. 

f  Johnson  Hall,  yet  Btamling  upo:i  a  gentle  eminence  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  court-liouKC  in  the  viltiigu  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  was  buUt  about  the 
year  1760  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was,  probably,  the  finest  mansion  in  the  proTinc^ 
of  New  York  at  that  lime.  The  main  building  is  of  wood,  elapboarded  in  a  manner  tc^m 
represent  blocks  of  Htone.  It  Ls  forty  feet  wide,  sixty  feet  long,  and  two  stories  Mglk- 
The  detached  wings,  built  for  flunking  block- houxes,  arc  of  stone.  The  walls  are  t< 
thick,  and  [Screed  near  the  caves  for  musketry.    One  of  these  was  reoentlj'  n 
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While  Guy  Johnson  was  thus  forming  an  active  alliance  of  many  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  (and  especially  the  Mohawks)  with  the 
British  in  Canada,  Sir  John  Johnson  remained  at  Johnson  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Sir  "William,  which  he  had  fortified,  exerting  an  equally  powerful 
influence  in  a  more  quiet  way  in  favor  of  the  crown  as  a  military  leader 
and  as  a  manorial  proprietor  over  a  large  number  of  Scotch  retainers, 
who  were  all  Loyalists. 

So  was  inaugurated  the  coalition  with  the  British  of  Indians  and  Tories 
in  New  York,  whose  atrocious  deeds  in  the  Mohawk  region  gave  it  the 
name  of  *'  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 

The  Continental  Congress  now  perceiving  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
neutrality  if  not  the  alliance  of  the  Indians,  established  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Indian  Affairs  in  three  departments.  General  Schuyler, 
Major  Joseph  Hawley,  Turbutt  Francis,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  Volkert 
P.  Douw  were  appointed  commissioners  for  the  Northern  Department. 
Through  this  Board  Congress  addressed  earnest  and  friendly  '^  talks"  to 
the  Six  Nations,  entreating  them  not  to  engage  in  the  contest.  ''  This 
is  a  family  quarrel  between  us  and  Old  England,"  they  said.  *' You 
Indians  are  not  concerned  in  it.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  take  up  the 
hatchet  against  the  king's  troops.  We  desire  you  to  remain  at  home 
and  not  join  on  either  side." 

Had  a  like  humane  and  discreet  policy  governed  the  councils  of  the 
British  Ministry  many  a  horrible  deed  the  record  of  which  stains  the 
annals  of  the  period  might  never  have  been  committed. 

Tionderoga,  or  Ticonderoga,  was  made  the  point  of  rendezvous  for 
the  troops  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Schuyler  was  there  at 
the  middle  of  July.  Only  a  handful  of  meanly-clad  and  poorly-fed 
armed  men  were  there,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hinman,  among 
whom  insubordination  was  the  rule.  Brigadier-General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, Schuyler's  second  in  command,  had  been  left  at  Albany  to 
receive  and  discipline  troops  that  might  arrive  until  the  commissariat  at 
Ticonderoga  should  be  in  an  efHcient  condition. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Connecticut  should  furnish  men  and  New 
York  supplies.  Both  were  tardy  in  performance,  and  the  summer  was 
almost  ended  before  there  was  a  suflScient  force  fairly  equipped  at 
Ticonderoga  to  warrant  Schuyler  in  ordering  an  ad  vance  toward  Canada. 
Washington,  in  command  of  the  Continental  troops  before  Boston,  gave 
all  aid  to  the  enterprise  in  his  power,  and  when  the  movement  began  he 
sent  Colonel  Arnold  with  over  a  thousand  men  across  the  wilderness  of 
Western  Maine  to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  seize  Quebec. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  was  almost  powerless  to  act. 
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^'Yon  cannot  conceive,"  wrote  its  president  to  General  Schuyler  in 
August,  ''  the  trouble  we  have  with  our  troops  for  want  of  money.  To 
this  hour  we  have  not  received  a  shilling  of  the  public  money.  Two  of 
our  members  have  been  at  Philadelphia  almost  a  fortnight  waiting  for 
the  cash.  Our  men  insist  on  being  paid  before  they  march,  not  their 
subsistence  only,  but  also  their  billeting  money.  Perhaps  no  men  have 
been  more  embarrassed  than  we." 

This  inability  was  called  indifference  by  some  and  disaffection  by 
others,  and  drew  forth  ungenerous  reflections.  ''  That  Congress," 
wrote  Samuel  Mott  to  Governor  Trumbull  from  Ticonderoga,  "  are  still 
unsound  at  heart.  They  make  a  great  noise  and  send  forward  a  few 
officers  to  command  ;  but  as  to  soldiers  in  the  service,  I  believe  they  are 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong  at  all  the  posts  this  side  of 
Albany."  And  Major  Brown,  then  on  a  mission  in  Canada,  wrote  to 
the  same  gentleman  :  '^  The  Xew  Yorkers  have  acted  a  droll  part,  and 
are  determined  to  defeat  us  if  they  can." 

Schuyler  had  sent  Major  Brown,  an  American  and  a  resident  on  the 
Sorol,  into  Canada  for  information.  At  the  middle  of  August  he  reported 
that  there  were  seven  hundred  regular  troops  in  Canada,  of  whom  three 
hundred  were  at  St.  Johns  ;  that  five  hundred  Tories  and  Indians  under 
Sir  John  Johnson  were  near  Montreal  trying  to  persuade  the  Caughna- 
wagas  to  join  them  ;  that  the  French  Canadians,  restive  under  British 
rule,  were  generally  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  he  believed  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  if  undertaken  at  once,  might  easily  be  achieved. 

Schuyler  now  resolved  to  pusli  forward  as  speedily  as  possible.  Troops 
and  supplies  were  coming  forward.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York  was  using  every  effort  to  furnish  its  one  thousand  men.  Four 
regiments  were  organized  under  the  respective  commands  of  Colonels 
McDougal,  Van  Schaick,  Clinton,  and  Holmes,  and  Captain  John  Lamb 
was  authorized  to  raise  a  company  of  artillery  one  hundred  strong,  to  be 
attached  to  McDougal's  regiment.  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  New 
Hampshire  sent  to  the  gathering  army  on  the  lake  three  companies,  under 
Colonel  Bedel,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  woods  and  well  acquainted 
with  Canada.  But  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  tardy  in  forming 
their  regiment. 

Toward  the  close  of  August  the  troops  at  Ticonderoga  moved  down 
the  lake  under  the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery*  and  Wooeter, 

*  Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1786  ;  entered  the  British 
Army  ;  assisted  in  tlic  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759  ;  was  in  the  campaign  against  Havana 
witli  General  Lyman,  and,  returning  to  New  York,  he  made  that  city  his  reddenoe.  He 
went  to  England,  sold  his  commission  in  1772,  came  back,  and  bought  a  beautifol  estate 
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and  took  poet  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  on  the  Sorel,  a  few  miles  above  St. 

Johns.     There  Schuyler  joined  them.     He  had  been  in  attendance  upon 

bis  duty  as  Comniissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  holding  a  conference  with 

representatives  of  the  Six  Nations 

at  Albany,      The  troops  remained 

at  Isle  aux  Noix  until  the  middle 

of     September,     when     Seliuyler, 

prostrated    by   illnesa,    transferred 

the  chief  command  to  Montgomery 

and  returned  to  Ticonderoga. 

On  the  day  of  Schuyler's  de- 
parture (Septemt>er  25 tb)  Mont- 
gomery advanced  npon  the  fort  at 
St.  Johns  with  abont  a  thousand 
men  witliout  artillery,  and  began  a 
siege  on  the  ISth.  The  garrison, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Preston, 
maintained  a  vigorous  resistance  for 
more  tlian  a  month.  The  fort  was 
surrendered     to     Montgomery    on  uf-nkuai.  kicrakd  mo.nthomebv. 

Kovember  3d,  1775. 

During  the  siege  small  detachments  from  Montgomery's  force  went 
out  upon  daring  enterprises.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  liad  joined  the  little 
patriot  army.  At  the  head  of  eighty  men,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
John  Brown,  who  was  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  pushed  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal.  Brown  failed  to  co-operate.  Allen  was 
defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
but  was  exchanged  in  May,  1778.     Montgomery  took  Montreal. 

General  Montgomery  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress  :  "  Until 
Qaebec  is  taken  Canada  remains  unconqucred,"  Iinpressod  with  this 
idea,  he  lost  no  time  in  pressing  toward  Quel)ec  in  the  face  of  terrible 
disconragementB — inclement  weather,  the  desertion  of  troops,  hostility 
of  the  Canadians,  and  a  lean  commissariat.  Frost  was  binding  the 
waters,  snow  was  mantling  the  whole  country,  and  the  rigore  of  a 
Canadian  winter  menaced  him. 


on  the  east  bank  of  tlic  Hudson,  in  Pueliois  Counly,  uml  soou  afttrwurd  married  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Livingston.  He  enpoiiHcU  the  patriot  cause ;  wai  commiivtioued  a 
brigadJer-generaJ,  and  joined  Oenerul  SoliuyliT  in  the  exixHlitinii  lo  conquer  Canada  in 
1715.  He  was  in  chief  command  ot  the  troops  that  captured  St,  Johns  and  Montreal, 
•nd  laid  riege  to  Quebec.  In  an  attaok  upon  lliat  city  he  was  kilied.  Tlierc  is  a  finu 
It  to  his  memory  on  the  front  of  St.  PiiuI'n  Clmroli,  New  York  City. 
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Twenty  miles  above  Quebec  Montgomery  met  Arnold  (December 
lltli)  witli  a  shattered  rentnant  of  hie  followers,  tattered  and  torn,  who 
had  been  driven  from  before  the  city,  when  woollen  suits  brought  from 
Montreul  were  placed  upon  their  shivering  limbs.  The  united  forces 
stood  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  before  Quebec,  on  December 
Ist;  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city.  A  scorn fnl  refusal 
was  followed  by  a  siege  which  lasted  tliree  weeks.  It  was  carried  on 
witli  a  few  light  cannons  and  mortars  mounted  upon  brittle  ice  redoubts, 
the  men  exposed  to  almost  daily  Bnow-storms  in  the  open  fields. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1775  the  little  be- 
sieging army  attempted  to  take 
Quebec  by  storm.  The  force  was 
divided.  One  portion  was  led  by 
Montgomery  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
side  of  the  town  ;  tlio  other  portion 
^vas  led  by  Arnold  on  the  St. 
Charles  side.  They  were  to  meet 
and  attempt  a  forced  entrance  into 
the  city  through  Prescott  Gate  at 
Mountain  Street.  Just  before 
dawn,  while  lie  was  pressing  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  the  New  York 
troops  in  the  face  of  a  blinding 
Buow-stonn,  Montgomery  was  killed 
by  a  grapo-shot  from  a  masked  bat- 
tery at  tlie  foot  of  Cape  Diamond. 
Arnold  liad  been  wouniled  and  sent  to  a  hospital.  After  a  farther  strug- 
gle the  British  made  a  sortie  through  Palace  Gate  and  captured  the  whole- 
of  Arnold's  division,  Arnold,  now  in  chief  command,  retreated  a  few 
miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  a  while  blockaded  the  garrison  at 
Quebec.  lie  was  soon  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Wooster,* 
who  came  down  from  Montreal. 


•  DiiviJ  ■\Voo8lcr  wn.'i  Ixirn  nt  Slralford,  Conn.,  Srarch  2d,  1710,  and  wiw  educated  at 
Tiik-  Colk'ge.  Uo  perforini'd  excellent  military  Nprvice  nuiong  provincial  forces  before 
the  Itcvoliition.  IIo  wus  coluni^l  of  n  Cotmucticut  r<!giml^Dt,  and  became  a  brigadier- 
gciicrnl  in  Ihc  French  and  Indian  'War.  He  wus  with  Allen  and  Arnold  at  the  capture  of 
TicondiTugn  in  1  iTo  ;  wns  in  ronimanil  in  Ciinmla,  with  Ihe  commisaion  of  a  brigadier- 
gcoeral,  in  the  Bpring  of  ITT6,  iiod  on  lti»i  return  wan  mndc  first  major-general  of  Con- 
iiccti(^t  militia.  Opposing  th{>  invasion  of  his  State  in  the  spring  of  177T,  he  was  fatallj 
wounded  in  u  Bkirmish  at  Kidgefluld,  and  died  on  May  2d. 
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Schuyler  had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  when 
lied  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  dieann  the  Tories  of  Tryou 
It  was  evident  tliat  Sir  John  Johneon  and  liis  retainers  were 
for  an  active  armed  alliance  with   the  Britisli   in   Canada. 

acting  under  inBtmctionB  from  the  Continental  CoDgrcBs,  called 

iiundred  militia  to  assist  liim.     The  response  was  marvellous. 

:  reached  Caughnawaga  on  the  Mohawk,   a  few  milea  from 

jiall,  lie  had  three  thon- 

led  followers,    including 

Ired  of  the  Tryon  County 

pointinent  Selmyler  met 
let  at  the  late  reaidence 
ohnson,  on  the  Mohawk, 

)m  he  demanded,  as  terms 
the   immediate  cessation 

«tile   demonBtrations  ;  the 

.-  of  all  arms,  ammunition, 

-CE    in    the    possession  of 

;  the  delivery  to   him  of 

arms    and    accoutrements 

Jie  Tories  and  Indians,  and 
I's  parole  of  honor  not  to 
.ically  to  the  patriot  cause. 

1  was  compelled  to  comply  with  the  terms,  and  gave  his  pledge.* 
mnary  19th  (ITTfi)  the  expedition  under  Schuyler  was  at  Jolins- 
here  the  arms  and  military  stores  were  delivered  up,  and  at  noon 
t  day  nearly  tiiree  hundred  Scotch  Highlanders  laid  down  their 
fore  a  line  of  armed  militia  in  the  streets  of  Johnstown.  The 
is  meanwhile  had  remained  neutral.  With  six  Scottish  chiefs 
tre  than  one  hundred  Tory  prisoners,  and  some  heavy  guns  as 
1,  iSchuyler  marched  back  to  Albany.     He  had  disarmed  between 

seven  hundred  Tories,   conciliated  the   irohawks,  and  dilutcil 


tjhii  Johnson  ivus  born  in  1*42;  iliril  iit  .Mimlival  .Iiiilc>  4lli, 
)inttii  iniijor-goDcral  of  tin;  New  York  iiiilili^i.  lli-  «ji«  :ii 
irlisan  during  tlic  old  iiiir  for  indepciidi'iK c,  nixl  jirodiiiid  >rri 
Ilk-  inliubitants  of  the  Mohiiwk  Viilli'v  liy  piirlitinilkm  iviili  ili 
■v  foraj-s  wirh  liU  '■  Roynl  Orct-ns,"  u  imrlL-iin  t-vryxi.  He  w.'i 
in  ITrio  nnd  reHuli-d  Ju  Oaniida.  whtn:  lie  tviis  nmdi-  Siipi'rii 
H(i  wiiH  tilwj  a  mcmbLT  of  the.  Legislutiw  Council  of  Ciiniiri:i 
U  liMscs,  the  Rritisl)  (kivernint'iit  loudu  him  grunts  uf  hunt  in  < 
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the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  among  the  Six 
Nations. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1775  stirring  events  occurred  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  course  of  Governor  Tryon  was  so  evidently 
hostile  to  the  Republican  cause  that  the  Provincial  Congress,  now 
governed  by  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to  be 
inevitable,  ordered  Captain  John  Lamb,  then  recruiting  an  artillery  com- 
pany, to  take  the  cannons  from  the  fort  and  the  grand  battery  to  a  place  of 
safety.  With  a  small  military  force  and  a  body  of  citizens  led  by  Cap- 
tain Sears,  he  went  to  the  Battery  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (August 
25th)  and  began  the  task.  A  bullet  was  sent  among  the  people  from  a 
barge  filled  with  armed  men  from  the  Asia,  which  was  concealed  near 
by.  A  volley  was  returned,  and  the  barge,  bearing  several  men  killed 
and  wounded,  hastened  back  to  the  Asia.  That  vessel  immediately 
hurled  three  cannon  shots  ashore  in  quick  succession.  Lamb  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat  to  arms.  The  church-bells  rang  out  an  alarum  ;  and 
while  all  was  confusion  and  fear  broadside  after  broadside  of  grape-shot 
from  the  Asia  was  fired  upon  the  town,  injuring  several  houses  ;*  but 
no  life  was  sacrificed.  Believing  that  the  town  was  to  be  sacked  and 
burnt,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  at  midnight 
hurrying  away  with  their  light  effects  to  places  of  safety  in  the  suburbs. 
Yet  the  patriots  at  the  Battery  stood  firm,  and  in  the  face  of  the  can- 
nonade from  the  Asia  every  gun  was  removed.  There  were  twenty-one 
iron  18-pounders  and  some  smaller  cannons. 

The  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Asia  caused  intense  exaspera- 
tion among  the  patriots,  and  Governor  Tryon,  taking  counsel  of 
prudence  and  his  fears,  sought  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  people  on 
board  a  British  ship-of-war  in  the  harbor.  From  that  aquatic  *'  palace" 
he  attempted  to  rule  the  province.  There  his  Council  joined  him.f 
But  royal  authority  was  at  an  end  at  New  York  forever. 

Rivington,  the  loyal  printer,  had  changed  the  name  of  his  newspaper 
to  the  Royal  Gazette^  and  was  using  his  great  influence  as  a  journalist  in 

*  Among  tlie  liouses  injured  at  tliat  time  was  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Fraunce,  a  West 
Indian  by  birth,  and  of  such  a  dark  comi)lexion  that  he  was  familiarly  known  as  **  Black 
Sam."  His  house  was  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets.  Freneau,  in  his 
"Petition  of  Hugli  Gains,"  makes  that  time-serving  journalist  say,  in  alluding  to  the 
cannonade  of  the  Asia : 

"At  first  we  euppoeed  it  was  only  a  sham. 
Till  he  drove  a  round  ball  through  the  roof  of  Black  Sam/* 

f  Tlie  members  of  liis  Council  who  joined  liim  were  :  Oliver  de  Lancey,  Hugh  Wallace, 
AVilliam  Axtelle,  Jolm  Harris  Cruger,  and  James  Jauncey. 


SEARS'  RAID  ON  A  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


foatering  Toryism  in  the  province.  He  abused  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
(especially  Captaia  Sears)  in  his  paper  without  stint.  Fired  by  personal 
iosalt  and  patriotic  zeal.  Sears  went  to  Connecticut,  and  at  noon  on  a 
bright  day  in  November  (25th)  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  seventy- 
five  light  horsenien,  proceeded  to  the  printing  cstabHshment  of  Riving- 
ton*  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  placed  a  guard  around  it,  put  the  type 
into  bags,  destroyed  the  press 
and  other  appurtenances  and 
then  rode  out  of  the  city  amid 
the  ehouts  of  the  populace  and 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle 
The  type  was  cast  into  hullets 
Kivington  finding  New  York 
too  hot  for  him,  Hedto  England, 
bat  returned  the  next  year  when 
British  troops  held  possession  of 
the  city,  and  resumed  the  publi 
cation  of  his  Gazetteer 

Notwithstanding  this  action 
and  the  aggressive  zeal  of  the 
BepabUcans,  disaffection  to  their 
cause  extensively  prevailed 
throughout  the  province  of 
New  York  during  the  winter 
of  1775-76.  In  Queens  County, 
on  Long  Island,  many  of  the  people 


1  favor  of  the  crown, 


and  from  his  floating  refuge  in  the  harbor  Governor  Tryon  kept  up  a 
continual  correspondence  with  Mayor  Matthews,  Oliver  dc  Lancey,  and 
other  Loyalists  on  shore.  The  Continentid  Congress  as  vigorously 
opposed  his  influence,  and  took  measures  to  disarm  the  Tories  every- 
where, while  Washington,  besieging  Boston,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all 
that  might  harm  the  colony  of  New  York. 


"  James  RivingtOD,  the  "  Kiog's  printer"  in  New  York,  wua  a  native  of  England. 
Failing  in  busineas  as  a  boolCHeller  in  London,  tiu  came  to  .\mcTicu  in  ITSO  and  o)>cnixl  a 
bookstore  in  Philadelphia.  He  oi>ened  anollier  the  following  year  at  the  foot  of  Wall 
Street,  in  New  York.  He  printc<l  books,  and  in  1TT3  he  begun  the  publication  of  the 
BoftA  Oautteer,  a  weekly  newspaper.  After  the  Ruvolutionury  War  began  be  took 
■trong  ground  in  favor  of  the  crown,  and  so  continued  until  the  close  of  tlic  contest.  It 
Bcems  lo  be  a  well-attested  fact  that  Rivingion  played  false  to  the  Royalists,  and  furnished 
much  information  to  Washington.  He,  an  apparent  Anti-Loyulist,  was  permitted  to 
remain  In  the  city  unmolested  when,  at  the  evacunlion  in  1TB3,  hundreds  of  lesser  sinneni 
o  flee.    He  died  in  July,  1802,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
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When,  in  January,  1776,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  considerable  force, 
Bailed  from  Boston,  Washington,  believing  New  York  to  be  his  destina- 
tion, sent  General  Charles  Lee  thither,  instructed  to  gather  a  force  on 
his  way  and  take  a  position  to  defend  that  city.  With  marvellous 
rapidity  Lee  collected  about  twelve  hundred  men  and  encamped  \vith 
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them  in  ''  The  Fields"  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  who  had  been  made  timid  by  a  threat  of  the 
commander  of  the  Asia  that  he  would  bombard  the  town  if  *'  rebel 
troops"  were  allowed  to  enter  it.  Lee  made  liis  headquarters  at  No.  1 
Broadway  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said  : 

''  I  come  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Long  Island  and  the  city  by  the 
enemies  of  liberty.  If  the  ships-of-war  are  quiet  I  shall  be  quiet  ;  if 
they  make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  upon  the  town,  the  first  house 
set  in  flames  by  their  guns  shall  be  the  funeral-pile  of  some  of  their  best 
friends." 

At  these  brave  words  the  Tories  shrunk  into  inactivity  ;  the  Provincial 
Congress  felt  a  glow  of  patriotism,  and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  for  fortifying  the  city  and  the  approaches  to  it,  and  garrisoning 
it  witli  two  thousand  men.*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  tlie  day  when  Lee  entered  the  city.  Informed  of  Lee's  presence,  he 
sailed  southward.  Lee  followed  by  land,  leaving  the  little  army  at  New 
York  in  charge  of  Lord  Stirling.  In  June  following  Lee  and  Clinton 
were  in  conflict  in  Charleston  Ilarbor. 

Washington  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Boston  with  as  much  vigor  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  and  in  March,  1776,  he  drove  General  Howe 
and  his  troops  from  the  town  literally  into  the  sea.  He  allowed  them  to 
evacuate  Boston  (March  17th)  and  to  sail  away  quietly  and  unmolested, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Loyalists,  who  fled  before  the  indig- 
nation of  a  multitude  of  Whigs  whom  they  had  persecuted  for  months. 


*  For  a  description  of  the  fortifications  thus  erected,  see  Lossing's  Pictorial  FiM  Book 
of  the  devolution,  Vol.  II.,  p.  593,  note. 
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Howe  sailed  for  Halifax,  Kova  Scotia,  and  tlio  following  summer  be 
appeared  with  a  large  armed  force  before  New  York  City,  borne  thither 
in  a  fleet  commanded  hy  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  and  took  poesesBion  of 
Staten  Island. 

Soepecting  Howe  had  sailed  for  New  York,  Washington,  with  a  lui^r 
part  of  his  army,  hastened  to   that 
city  immediately  after  the  evacuation 
of  Boston,  and  held   it   until    Sep- 
tember. 

During  the  heats  of  the  summer 
Washington  made  liia  headquarters 
at  Kichmond  Hill,  far  "  out  of 
town,' '  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
encamped  near  by.  Tryon  was  yet 
at  his  floating  headquarters  in  the 
Duch^s  of  Gordon  war-sbip  plot- 
ting, plotting,  jilotting  with  Iiis 
friends  on  shore  for  the  ruin  of  the 
Kepublican  cansc.  He  formed  a 
plan  for  the  murder  of  Washington 

and  liis  principal  officers,  or  for  their  ^^i  kVAU 

arrest  and  transportation  to  England 

to  be  tried  for  treason,  and  tlie  capture  of  the  troops  on  Manhattan 
Island.  He  sent  money  ashore  freely  for  purposes  of  bribery.  The 
Life  Guard  of  Washington*  was  tami>ered  with,  and  two  of  tliem  were 
seduced  from  their  fidelity.  To  one  of  them,  an  Irishman  named 
Hickey,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  destroying  Washington,  He  kne\<- 
that  his  commander  was  very  fond  of  green  peas,  and  lie  resolved  to 

•  Washington's  Life  Guuni  was  orgaiii/ed  in  tin;  autunm  of  ITTO  <iii  Iliirlpm  Heiglits, 
and  consisted  of  one  hun<lre<l  and  cif^lity  pickul  men.  lirHt  comnianilcd  by  Caleb  Gibbs, 
of  Rhode  iBland,  with  the  runk  of  «i|>taiu.  WiUiuni  ColfiL\  was  Ilic  last  commuuder. 
The  special  service  of  Ihc  Lift;  Guard  was  to  guard  llic  Iteadtiuartcrs  uf  the  commander- 
fn-chiet,  but  they  were  never  spared  in  Lattle.  Tlie  last  siin'ivor  of  WnsliinglOD'a  Life 
Guard  was  Uzal  Kaapp,  who  died  in  the  town  uf  New  Windsor,  Oruiigc  County,  K.  Y., 
in  January,  1857,  when  he  was  it  little  more  tiiaii  ninety-.seven  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  Stamford,  Conn. ,  and  was  a  Kerfniint  in  tlie  Guard.  Over  Jiis  grave  near  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters  at  Xewburgh  is  a  handsome  mausoleum  of  brown  freefone,  made 
from  designs  by  H.  K.  Brown,  the  wiilptor. 

The  sketch  on  the  following  page  of  the  Ixiniierof  Die  Guard  wascopied  from  one  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria,  Va. ,  in  1846,  deixisileii  tliere  Ly  Georfie  Wasliinglou  Parke  OuhUh. 
The  figure  of  the  guardsman  sliows  tlie  uniform  of  llie  Guard.  It  consists  of  a  bitie  coat 
with  white  facings,  while  waiHlcoat  and  hreeehes,  Mack  half  gaiters,  a  cocke«1  )uit  with  a 
Uue  and  white  feather.    The  banner  was  white  silk. 
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slay  liim  by  ]>oison  mixed  in  a  dieli  of  tlieiii  to  be  set  before  }iim  at 
dinner. 

Rickey  tried  to  make  tlie  general's  lioiisekeeper,  a  faithful  maiden,  an 
aceoinplico  in  the  deed  by  placing  tlie  poison  in  the  peas.  She  pre- 
tended to  favor  his  plans.  At  the  appointed  timo  for  placing  the  savory 
dish  before  the  genentl  llickey  watched  her  movements  through  a  half- 
opened  door.  The  general  made  some  excuse  for  ordering  the  dish 
away  without  tasting  the  peas.  The  girl  had  forewarned  him.  Hickey 
was  arrested,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  on  a  tree  {Juno  28th,  1776)  in 
the  presence  of  fully  twenty  thousand  people.  It  was  the  first  military 
execution  in  tlie  Continental  Army.  Mayor  Matthews  and  more  than 
twenty  others  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  plot, 
but  only  Hickey  suffer- 
ed. The  plot  was  traced 
directly  to  Tryon  as  its 
author. 

At  this  juncture  the 
Continental  Congress, 
now  become  a  permanent 
body,  sitting  at  Phila- 
delphia, were  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  a 
most  important  matter. 
The  people  in  general 
until  lately  had  not  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  po- 
litical independence  of 
Great  Britain.  There 
were  a  few  who  had  warmly  advocated  it  for  some  time.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1776  Thomas  Paine,  an  English  radical  living  in  Philadelphia, 
put  forth  a  powerful  pamphlet,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bush,  in  which 
lie  pleaded  earnestly  for  independence.  It  was  termed  Chmmon  Sense. 
In  terse,  sharp,  incisive,  and  vigorous  sentences  bristling  with  logic,  he 
embodied  the  sentiments  of  reflecting  men  and  women  throughout  the 
colonies, 

"Independence,"  he  siiid,  "is  now  the  only  bond  that  will  koepUB 
topethcr.  We  shall  then  be  on  a  proper  footing  to  treat  with  Great 
ISritain.  .  .  .  Every  quiet  metho<i  for  peace  hath  been  ineffectual. 
Onr  pr.-iyeis  have  l)ecn  rejected  with  disdain.     Reconciliation  is  now  a 
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fallacious  dream.  Bring  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  touch- 
stone of  nature  ;  can  you  hereafter  love,  honor,  and  faithfully  serve  the 
power  that  hath  carried  fire  and  sword  into  your  land  ?  Ye  that  tell  us 
of  harmony,  can  you  restore  us  to  the  time  that  is  past  ?  The  blood  of 
the  slain,  the  weeping  voice  of  nature  cries,  ' '  Tis  time  to  part. '  The 
last  chord  is  now  broken  ;  the  people  of  England  are  now  presenting 
addresses  against  us.  A  government  of  our  own  is  a  natural  right.  Ye 
that  love  mankind,  that  dare  oppose  not  only  tyranny  but  the  tyrant, 
stand  forth  !  Every  spot  of  the  old  world  is  overrun  with  oppression. 
Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  hath  long 
expelled  her  ;  Europe  regards  her  like  a  stranger  ;  and  England  hath 
given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh,  receive  the  fugitive  and  prepare  an 
asylum  for  mankind  !" 

The  effect  of  this  pamphlet  was  marvellous.  It  carried  dismay  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sent  broadcast 
over  the  land,  and  produced  an  almost  universal  desire  for  independence 
among  the  people,  for  its  trumpet  tones  awakened  the  continent  and 
made  every  patriotic  heart  thrill  with  joy.  It  gave  expression  to  a 
feeling  that  already  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  was  waiting  for  a 
voice. 

Very  soon  legislative  bodies  began  to  move  in  the  matter.  Korth 
Carolina  was  the  first  colony  that  took  positive  action.  It  authorized  its 
delegates  in  Congress  to  ''  concur  with  those  of  other  colonies  in  declar- 
ing independence."  Other  colonies  did  the  same.  Others  permitted 
their  deputies  to  do  so,  and  still  others  refused  assent  and  were  silent. 
Among  the  latter  were  Xew  York,  Soutli  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

At  length  the  Continental  Congress  moved  in  favor  of  independence, 
satisfied  that  the  people  were  ripe  for  it.  In  April  they  recommended 
the  several  provincial  assemblies  to  form  State  governments.  General 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted,  and  the  American  ports 
were  opened  to  all  nations  excepting  the  British.  Finally  on  June  7th, 
on  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia  (seconded  by  John 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts),  the  Congress  resolved  that  the  colonies  were, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  dissolved. 

The  consideration  of  this  resolution  was  deferred,  and  a  conmiittee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  formal  declaration  of  causes  for  the  action.  The 
resolution  was  debated  from  time  to  time  for  nearly  a  month.  It  was 
adopted  on  July  2d  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  colonies  (not  of  the 
representatives),  and  on  July  4th  the  Declaration,  written  by  Thomas 
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Jefferson,  was  adopted  by  the  same  vote.  The  Declaration  was  signed 
on  the  same  day  by  all  the  members  who  voted  for  it,  when  it  was 
printed  and  sent  out  in  every  direction  bearing  the  signatures  of  only 
John  Hancock,  president,  and  Charles  Thomson,  secretary.  It  was 
engrossed  on  parchment  and  signed  afterward. 

Toward  evening  on  July  9th  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  to  a  brigade  of  the  Continental  Army  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  on  the  site  of  the  City  Hall.  Wash- 
ington was  present.  The  Declaration  was  read  in  a  clear  voice  by  one 
of  his  aides.  At  early  twilight  the  excited  populace,  citizens  and 
soldiers,  were  led  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where  they  attached  ropes  to 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  erected  there,  as  we  have  observed, 
in  1770  (see  page  199),  and  man  and  horse  were  pulled  headlong  to  the 
ground.  The  statue,  made  of  lead,  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  cast  into  bullets  which  were  afterward  used  by 
the  Continental  soldiers.  ''So,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  ''the  British 
had  melted  majesty  hurled  at  them." 

A  sudden  change  in  action  now  appeared  in  the  newly-elected  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York.  A  large  British  force,  just  landed  on 
Staten  Island,  was  menacing  the  city.  The  Congress  adjourned  to 
White  Plains,  in  Westchester  Coimty,  and  reassembled  there  on  July 
9th.  They  emphatically  approved  the  Declaration  of  Independence,* 
and  changed  the  title  of  their  body  to  "  Convention  of  Kepresentatives 
of  the  State  of  New  York,"  though  the  State  was  not  yet  organized. 
That  measure  was  then  under  consideration. 

It  was  now  clearly  manifest  that  the  province  of  New  York  was  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  first  great  effort  to  crush  the  "  rebellion"  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  devised  by  the  British  Ministry  the  year  before,  and 
which  had  been  partially  revealed.  It  contemplated  the  seizure  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  and  to  strongly  garrison  both  cities  ;  to  declare  all 
persons  "  rebels"  who  should  oppose  the  royal  troops  ;  to  take  poesesBion 
of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  with  small  armed  vessels,  and  so  to  fomi 
a  strong  line  of  military  power  between  New  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  colonies,  extending  from  Manhattan  Island  through  the  valleys  of 


*  Tlie  Declaration  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  John  Jay  was  chainiian. 
lie  almost  instantly  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  ; 

"liesolced,  unanitrwusly.  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress  for 
declaring  these  united  colonies  free  and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive, 
and  that,  while  we  lament  the  cruel  necessity  w^hich  has  rendered  the  measure  unavoid- 
able, we  approve  the  same,  and  will,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  Join  with  the 
other  colonies  in  supporting  it." 
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the  Hudson  to  Canada  ;  to  retake  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
■with  regulars,  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  easily  make  destructive 
irruptions  into  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  This  would  secure  a 
safe  communication  between  Quebec  and  New  York,  separate  and 
weaken  the  most  Important  colonies,  and  make  the  subjugation  of  all  the 
colonies  an  easy  task.  This  plan  was  devised  by  the  ministry  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  (Breed's)  Hill,  and  was  made  known  to  members  of 
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the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  by  a  letter  from  London  during  that 
summer. 

The  Continental  Congress,  satisfied  that  such  a  plan  of  subjugation 
was  to  be  attempted,  perceived  the  necessity  of  forming  an  alliance  witli 
Canada  or  achieving  its  conquest,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  Dr.  Fmnklin, 
Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  were  sent  into  thut 
province  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Johu  Carroll,  a  Rotnan  Catholic  priest.  Tliey  were  authorized 
to  regulate  all  military  matters  in  the  Republican  army  there  ;  to  treat 
with  the  Canadians  as  friends  and  brethren  ;  to  organize  a  republic 
there,  and  to  admit  Canada  into  union  with  the  colonies  they  represented. 

The  commissioners  were  cordially  received  at  Montreal,*  but  circum- 

•  The  conunlssioners  were  entertained  at  New  York  by  Lord  Stirling,  and  set  suil  up 
the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  fumislied  by  hitn  fortliepurpaieat  fiveo'cloek  p.m.,  April  3d,  1778. 
They  Mme  to  anchor  off  the  upper  etid  of  Manhattan  Island,  und  lay  tliore  twenty-four 
boura  because  of  a  heavy  north-east  storm.     They  proceeded,  and  had  a  perilous  voyage 
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stances  rendered  their  mission  futile.  The  British  Government  had 
hired  thousands  of  soldiers  from  petty  German  princes  to  assist  in  enslav- 
ing its  subjects  in  America.  Some  of  these,  under  the  command  of 
General  de  Riedesel,  with  British  re-enforcements  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  May  (1776),  and  very  soon 
the  little  Republican  army  in  Canada,  sorely  smitten  with  the  scourge 
of  small-pox,  was  driven  out  of  that  province. 

General  John  Thomas,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  had  been  sent  by 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  Republican  troops  in  Canada  and 
attempt  a  retrieval  of  losses  there.  lie  reached  the  camp  near  Quebec 
late  in  April  (1776).  The  arrival  of  British  re-enforcements  there  com- 
pelled liiin  to  retreat  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  lie  continued  his  retreat  to 
the  Sorel,  where  he  died  of  small-pox,  when  the  command  devolved 
upon  General  Sullivan.  That  officer  struggled  bravely  with  fate,  but 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  superior  force.  With  the  shattered  remnant 
of  the  Republican  army  he  retreated  to  Crown  Point.  Of  five  thousand 
troops  gathered  there,  poorly  clad,  fed,  and  sheltered,  fully  one  half 
were  sick  early  in  July.  The  Northern  army  had  lost,  by  death  and 
desertion,  fully  five  thousand  men. 

So  ended  in  disaster  that  remarkable  invasion.  The  incidents  of  its 
execution  rank  among  the  most  startling  and  romantic  in  the  annals  of 
war.  '^ 

We  Lave  observed  that  Sir  John  Johnson  gave  his  parole  of  honor  to 
remain  quiet.  Early  in  May  (1776)  Schuyler  was  informed  that  Sir 
John,  with  Brant  and  others,  was  holding  conferences  with  the  Indians 
and  inciting  them  to  war,  and  that  the  baronet  was  preparing  to  make 
hostile  movements  in  Tryon  County  with  his  Scotch  retainers  and  the 
bar])arian8.  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  a  judicious  officer,  was  sent  with  a 
competent  force  to  Johnstown  to  arrest  the  baronet  and  take  him  to 
Albany,  with  his  Scotch  retainers  and  their  families.     When   Dayton 


tliroiigh  the  Highlands,  for  the  storm  eontiuued.  When  it  abated  they  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind  and  pleasant  weather  to  Albany,  where  they  were  hospit4ibly  entertained  by  (General 
Schuyler.  Charles  Carroll  wrote  :  "He  lives  in  pretty  style  ;  has  two  daughters  (Betsy 
and  Peggy),  lively,  agreeable,  black-eyed  gals. "  "Peggy"  became  Mrs.  (Patroon)  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  "  Betsy"  3Irs.  General  Hamilton.  The  general  conveyed  them  first  to 
his  country-seat  at  Saratoga,  and  thence  to  Lake  George,  where  he  had  prepared  for  them 
a  stout  bateau.  They  crossed  the  lake  among  floating  ice.  Their  bateau  was  drawn 
over  to  Lake  Champlain  (four  miles)  by  six  yoke  of  oxen.  There  the  commissioners 
embarked  on  it  and  voyaged  to  St.  Johns,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  thence,  by  land, 
to  Montreal  in  caWcheK — two- wheeled  vehicles. 

*  For  a  more  minute  account  of  this  invasion,  see  Lossing's  Life  and  Times  of  Philip 
Schuyler. 
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arrived  the  baronet  had  fled  to  the  forest,  and  Lady  Johnson  assured 
him  that  her  husband  was  on  his  way  to  Niagara  with  his  retainers,  and 
that  his  enemies  would  '^  soon  hear  where  he  was." 

Lady  Johnson  was  a  spirited  woman,  a  daughter  of  John  Watts,  one 
of  the  king's  provincial  councillors.  Dayton  informed  her  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  frustrate  her  husband's  designs,  and  that  she  nmst 
accompany  him  to  Albany.  She  was  then  conveyed  thither,  where  she 
was  treated  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  her  sex  and  her  social  position. 
She  was  retained  there  some  time  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of 
her  husband. 

Sir  John  and  his  followers  did  not  go  to  Niagara,  but  started  for  the 
St.  Lawrence.  They  suffered  intensely  from  weariness  and  starvation 
on  the  way,  and  reached  that  river  in  a  wretched  plight  some  distance 
above  Montreal.  The  baronet  was  iiniuediately  commissioned  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  British  service.  lie  raised  two  battalions — a  total 
of  one  thousand  men — composed  of  his  immediate  followera  and  other 
American  loyalists  who  followed  his  example  in  deserting  their  country, 
and  these  formed  that  active  and  formidable  corps  known  in  the  frontier 
warfare  of  that  period  in  Northern  and  Central  New  York  as  the 
** Royal  Greens." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  British  Cabinet  to  attack  the 
Americans  in  1776  simultaneously  at  three  points.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  to  invade  the  Southern  colonies  ;  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  to 
clear  Canada  of  the  '^  rebels  ;"  and  General  Howe,  with  the  main  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand  Germans,  was  to  seize 
and  occupy  New  York  City,  and  thence  form  a  junction  with  Burgoyne 
at  Albany. 

At  the  close  of  June  General  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  from 
Halifax  with  a  large  army,  in  transports,  and  on  July  8th  landed  nine 
thousand  troops  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with  British  regulars  and  some  of  the 
German  hirelings. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  joined  Howe  on  the  11th  with  troops  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  they  had  co-operated  with  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
fleet  in  an  imsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie,  on  June  28th.  That 
conflict  raged  furiously  about  ten  hours,  when  the  terribly  shattered  fleefc 
withdrew,  and  the  seaworthy  vessels  sailed  with  the  army  for  Sandy 
Hook. 

Admiral  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  12th,  and  very  soon 
other  vessels  came  with  German  mercenaries.  When  August  arrived 
nearly  thirty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  stood  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
Kepublican  army  (who  were  mostly  militia,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of 
them  sick  and  unfit  for  duty),  then  occupying  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington. 

General  Howe  and  his  brother  appeared  in  the  twofold  character  of 
peace  commissioners  and  as  military  commanders  empowered  to  make 
war.  They  were  authorized  to  treat  for  peace,  but  only  on  tlie  condition 
of  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  They  were  also 
authorized  to  grant  pardons  and  amnesty  to  penitents.  They  made  a 
most  silly  blunder  at  the  outset  in  endeavoring  to  open  negotiations  with 
Washington  by  sending  him  a  letter  addressed  to  *'  George  Washington, 
Esq."  The  general  refused  to  receive  it  unless  addressed  to  him  by  his 
military  title.  This  the  commissioners  were  instructed  not  to  do ;  also 
not  to  recognize  the  Congress  in  an  official  capacity.  Howe^s  adjutant- 
general  (Major  Patterson)  was  sent  with  another  commanication.     It  was 
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not  received,  but  lie  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Washington.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  and  said  the  com- 
missioners had  large  powers.  '^  They  have  power  only  to  grant  pardon," 
said  Washington.  ^'  The  Americans  are  only  defending  their  rights  as 
British  subjects,  and  have  been  guilty  of  no  act  requiring  pardon,"  he 
continued.     Here  ended  the  interview. 

Admiral  Howe,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
most  sincerely  desired  reconciliation,  wrote  to  that  gentleman  on  his  first 
arrival.  The  doctor's  reply  satisfied  the  earl  that  his  Government  mis- 
apprehended the  temper  of  the  American  people,  and  that  Franklin 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  Continental  Congress  when  he  wrote  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter  :  ''  This  war  against  us  is  both  unjust  and 
unwise  ;  posterity  will  condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it  ;  and 
even  success  will  not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonor  those  who 
voluntarily  engage  in  it."  Here  the  commissioners  paused  in  efforts  to 
negotiate,  and  prepared  immedfiately  to  strike  the  *' rebellion"  an 
effectual  blow. 

Already  British  ships-of-war  had  run  up  the  Hudson  River  past 
American  batteries,  and  were  menacing  the  country  in  the  rear  of  Man- 
hattan Island  with  the  intention  of  keeping  open  a  free  communication 
with  Canada  and  facilities  for  furnishing  arms  to  Tories  in  the  interior. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  a  majority  of  the  influential  inhabitants  were 
active  or  passive  Tories.  The  provincial  authorities  were  yet  acting 
timidly.  In  this  exigency  Washington  appealed  to  the  country.  It 
was  nobly  responded  to  by  the  farmers  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  where  harvest-fields  needed 
them,  and  very  soon  they  swelled  the  army  at  New  York  to  about  seven- 
teen thousand  effective  men. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  an  inevitable  conflict.  Hulks  of  vessels 
were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  opposite  the  height  on  wliich 
Fort  Washington  was  built.  Fort  Lee  was  erected  on  the  Palisades 
beyond  the  river.  Batteries  were  constructed  at  various  points  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Greene 
were  sent  over  the  East  River  to  erect  fortifications  on  Long  Island  back 
of  Brooklyn.  Greene  was  soon  prostrated  by  fever,  and  resigned  the 
command  to  General  Sullivan,  who  had  lately  come  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Small  detachments  were  placed  on  Governor's  Island  and  at 
Panlns's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  and  some  militia  were  posted  in  lower 
Westchester  County  under  General  James  Clinton  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  British  troops  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Sullivan  placed 
gnards  at  several  passes  through  a  range  of  wooded  hills  on  Long  Island 
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extending  from  the  Narrows  to  Jamaica.  Late  in  August  the  Ameri- 
cans had  a  line  of  defences  extending  from  (present)  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery to  the  Xaw  Yard,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  These  were 
armed  with  twenty  cannons,  and  there  was  a  strong  redoubt  with  seren 
great  guns  on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

On  August  20th  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Britidi  troops  were 
landed  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island.  Washington  immediately 
sent  over  a  small  re-enforcement  to  the  Americans  near  Brooklyn,  placed 
^reneral  Putnam  in  chief  command  on  Long  Island,  and  ordered  General 
Sullivan  to  command  the  troops  outside  the  lines.  On  that  evening  the 
British  l>egan  an  advance  ii>  three  divisions.  Their  left,  under  General 
Grant,  moved  along  the  road  nearest  New  York  Bay  ;  their  right,  under 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Earl  Comwallis,  accompanied  by  Howe,  moved 
toward  the  interior  of  the  inland,  and  their  centre,  composed  of  Germans 
and  led  by  General  I)e  Ileister,  advanced  by  Flatbush.  The  British  had 
then  afloat  in  adjacent  waters  ten  ships  of  the  line,  twenty  frigates,  some 
bomb- ketches,  and  almost  three  hundred  and  fifty  transports.  The 
American  troops  on  Long  Island  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  in 
number. 

Informed  that  his  pickets  at  the  lower  pass  below  Greenwood  had  been 
driven  in,  Putnam  sent  General  Lord  Stirling  with  some  Delaware  and 
Maryland  troops  to  confront  the  enemy.  He  unexpectedly  met  a  large 
force.  Planting  his  only  two  cannons  upon  a  wooded  height  ("  Battle 
Hill  "  in  Crreenwood),  lie  waited  for  the  coming  enemy,  to  give  battle. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  were  pushing  forward  to  force  their  way 
through  the  Flatbush  Pass  (now  in  Prospect  Park,  its  place  marked  by 
an  inscription),  while  Clinton  and  Comwallis  were  eagerly  pressing  on  to 
gain  the  Bedford  and  Jamaica  passes.  The  latter  had  been  n^lected  by 
Putnam,  and  having  no  defenders,  Clinton  easily  seized  it.  While 
Sullivan  was  defending  the  Flatbush  Pass  against  De  Heister,  the 
baronet  with  a  strong  force  descended  from  the  woods  and  attacked  the 
Americans  there  on  flank  and  rear.  Sullivan  attempted  to  retreat  to  the 
American  lines,  but  failed,  and  with  a  large  portion  of  his  men  he  was 
made  a  prisoner. 

Stirling  and  his  party  were  now  the  only  Americans  in  the  field  with 
unbroken  ranks.  They  fought  Grant's  column  with  spirit  for  four 
liours.  Then  Comwallis  descended  the  Port  or  Mill  Koad  with  the  bulk 
of  Clinton's  column  and  fell  upon  Stirling.  The  latter  ordered  a 
retreat,  but  the  bridge  over  Gowanus  Creek  was  in  flames  and  the  tide 
was  rising.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  wade  the  creek.  He 
ordered  one  half  of  his  troops,  with  some  German  prisoners,  to  cross  the 
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tnaddj'  chaunel,  while  ho  and  the  rest  sliould  fight  Comwallis.  Stirling 
waa  finally  overcome  and  waa  made  a  prisouer.*  By  noon  the  victory 
for  the  British  was  complete.  The  Americans  had  lost  about  five  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  made  prisoners. 
The  victors  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines  and  prepared  to 
Iiesiege  them. 

Washington,  who  had  beheld  these  movements  with  great  anxiety, 
crossed  the  river  on  the  morning 
of  the  2Sth,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
find  the  British  encamped  and  de- 
laying an  attack  until  their  fleet 
slionid  co-operate  with  them.  Uo 
at  once  conceived  a  plan  for  the 
aalvation  of  his  imperilled  little 
army.  He  resolved  to  attempt  a 
retreat  across  the  river  to  New 
York  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ensuing  night.  Providentially  a 
dense  fog  which  overspread  both 
armies  at  midnight  and  covered  the 
whole  region  gave  him  essential 
aid.  It  did  not  disperse  until  after 
sanrise  the  next  morning,  when, 
under  its  sheltering  wing  and  un- 
suspected by  the  British,  the  whole  American  army  had  passed  the 
Btreani  in  boats  and  bateaux,  carrying  everything  witli  them  except- 
ing heavy  cannons.  Washington  and  his  staff,  who  had  been  in  the 
saddle  all  night,  remained  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river  until  the 
last  boat-load  had  departed. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  G-cneral  Howe  again  proposed  to  treat 
for  peace.  This  was  a  reason  for  his  delay  in  attacking  the  American 
camp.     He  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the  Continental  Congress,  whose 


•  'William  Alexander  (Lord  SiJrling)  wns  born  in  New  York  City  in  1730.  a  wn  of 
Secretary  Alexuider,  of  New  Jersey.  Attached  to  tlie  commissariat  of  ilio  Briii!<]i  Army 
In  America,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Shirley,  whu  made  him  hiu  private  secre- 
lary.  -  He  went  to  Scotland  In  lT5o,  and  unsuccuisfully  presented  Ills  claim  to  the 
Earldom  of  Stirling.  It  was  generally  believed  that  his  claim  was  just,  and  he  ever  after- 
ward bore  the  empty  title  of  "  I<ord  Stirling, "  in  ADiericA.  In  1776  he  was  commissioned 
a  hrigadier-geiwral  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  war 
tlieD  begun.  He  married  a  daughter  of  William  Livingston,  of  New  JerH'y.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Society  Library  and  King's  (now  Columbia) 
Collie.    Lord  Stlriing  died  June  ISIh,  1768, 
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authority  he  liad  been  instructed  not  to  recognize,  proposing  an  informal 
conference  with  any  persoQB  whom  that  body  might  appoint.  Congress 
■consented,  and  early  in  September  Dr.  Franltlin,  John  Adams,  and 
Edward  Riitledge  met  Howe  at  a  house  on  Staten  Island  opposite 
Amhoy,  known  as  the  "  Billop  Ilouse."*  The  meeting  was  friendly, 
but  barren  of  expected  fruit.  Howe  could  not  meet  the  three  gentle- 
men as  members  of  Congress,  but  only  as  private  citizens  ;  and  he 
informed  tiiem  tliat  the  independence  of  the  colonies  would  not  be 
considered  for  a  moment.  The  gulf  between  them  was  impassable,  and 
the  conference  booh  ended. 

The  disaster  on  Long  Island  dislieartened  the   American    army,  and 


hundreds  deserted  and  went  home.  General  insubordination  prevailed, 
and  the  army  was  weakened  by  the  practice  of  many  vices.  Dmnken- 
ness  was  very  common,  and  licentiousness  poisoned  the  regiments.  Tlie 
outlook  was  extremely  gloomy,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  New  Jersey,  the  military  stores  np  the  Hudson  to 
Dobbs  Ferry,  abandon  the  city,  and  establish  a  fortified  camp  on 
Ilarlem  Heights,  near  Fort  Washington,  toward  the  upper  part  of 
Maniiattan  Island. f 

*  This  house  Wfts  Ihc  nuidt'iicc  of  Cnplahi  Cbrialoplier  Billop,  formerly  of  the  British 

Kiivy.     It  n'liH  now  nbumloni'i)  by  tiu?  fninily.     It  >«tou(l  upon  high  ground  opposite  Perth 

I  WasiiinfTlon,  in  his  relrt'iit  from  Ihu  city  to  Harlem  Heights,  made  his  headquarten 
for  u  day  or  two  a(  liie  home  of  Robert  Murriky  on  (present)  Hurray  Hill,  where  he  gave 
inatructiona  to  Captnin  Nathan  Hale,  wiio  Iml  volunteered  to  viait  the  Britlsli  camp  od 
Long  Island,  in  disgui.sc,  and  obtain  information.  WUle  on  that  huriDeea  Hale  was  recog- 
nized and  expaMKl.  He  -nm  arrested,  sent  to  Howe's  headquarten  at  Turtle  Bay,  East 
River  {at  Forty-sevcntli  Slri-et),  and  lian^^'d  as  a  spy  by  the  ttotorioos  proToet-ounihal, 
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General  Howe  was  indolent  and  fond  of  sensual  pleasures.  Procras- 
tination marred  many  of  his  plans.  When  he  found  the  Americans  had 
escaped  he  leisurely  prepared  to  invade  Manhattan  Island  in  the  rear  of 
the  American  army  there.  Before  he  was  ready  to  do  so  that  army 
was  so  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Heights  that  they  defied  him. 
Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  the  home  of  his  companion-in-arms 
on  the  field  of  Monongahela,  Eoger  Morris,  which  is  yet  standmg. 

After  various  menacing  movements  had  been  made,  a  strong  British 
force  crossed  the  East  River  (September  15th)  from  Long  Island  and 
landed  at  Kip's  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  (present)  Thirty-fourth  Street,  under 
cover  of  a  cannonade.  The  American  guard  there  fled,  but  were  soon 
rallied.  So  long  delayed  were  the  movements  of  the  British  toward  the 
Hudson  River  that  Putnam,  who  had  been  left  in  the  city  with  a  few 
troops,  was  enabled  to  escape  to  Harlem  Heights. 

On  the  following  day  some  British  infantry  and  Scotch  High- 
landers, led  by  General  Leslie,  encountered  some  Connecticut  Rangere 
and  a  force  of  Virginians,  under  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch, 
on  Harlem  Plains.  They  fought  desperately  until  Washington  sent 
some  re-enforcements,  when  the  enemy  was  forced  back  to  the  high  rocky 
ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Central  Park.  This  affair  greatly  inspirited 
the  Americans,  though  they  were  conii^elled  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch. 

General  Robertson  was  now  sent  with  a  considerable  force  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  where  the  British  intended  to  make  their  com- 
fortable winter  quarters.  While  his  forces  were  reposing  in  their  tents 
on  the  hills  not  far  northward  of  the  town,  at  midnight  (September 
20th-21st)  huge  columns  of  lurid  smoke  arose  above  the  houses.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  arrows  of  flame  that  shot  upward.  A  terrible  con- 
flagration was  begun.  It  broke  out,  by  accident,  in  a  low  groggery  and 
brothel  at  Whitehall,  and  as  most  of  the  Whig  inhabitants  Had  fled  from 
the  city,  there  were  few  to  check  the  flames  excepting  the  soldiers  and 
the  sailors  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  About  five  hundred  buildings 
were  consumed,  including  Trinity  Church,  on  Broadway. 

Howe,  re-enforced  .by  troops  from  Great  Britain  and  more  Germans, 
under  the  command  of  General  Knyphausen,  resolved  to  gain  the  rear 
of   Washington's   army,    which   he   dared   not   attack   in   front.      The 


Cunningham,  who  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  toward  the  unfortunate  young  man.  Uis 
last  words  were,  as  he  stood  under  the  tree  upon  which  lie  was  hanged,  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck  :  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  Imt  one  life  to  give  to  my  country."  Hale 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  human  liberty.  Andre,  who  ;sullered  for  the  same 
offence,  was  the  victim  of  his  own  ambition. 
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Germans  liad  come  in  seventy  vessels,  and  numbered  about  ten  thousand 
men,  swelling  Howe's  forces  to  about  thirty-five  thousand.  On  October 
12tli  Howe  embarked  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  ninety  flat-boats  and 
landed  them  on  a  low  peninsula  of  the  main  of  Westchester  County. 
Washington  sent  General  Heath  to  confront  the  invaders  and  check 
their  movements  toward  his  rear. 

Perceiving  his  peril,  Washingtcm  called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  evacuate  Manhattan  Island  and  take  position  on  the  Bronx 
River  in  Westchester,  to  meet  the  invaders  face  to  face,  or  secure  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  nearly  three 
thousand  men  in  Fort  Washington,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  the  army 
withdrew,  and,  marching  up  the  valley  of  the  Bronx,  fonned  intrenched 
camps  from  the  heights  of  Fordham  to  White  Plains.  Washington 
made  his  headquarters  near  White  Plains  village  on  the  21st.  General 
Greene  commanded  a  small  force  which  garrisoned  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson. 

After  almost  daily  skirmishing  the  two  armies,  each  about  thirteen 
thousand  strong,  met  in  battle  array  near  the  village  of  White  Plains  on 
October  2Sth.  The  strongest  position  of  the  Americans  was  behind 
breastworks  upon  Chatterton's  Hill,  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Bronx  opposite  the  village. 

Howe's  army  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  led  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

and  the  other  bv  Generals  De  Heister  and  Erskine.     Howe  was  with 

* 

the  latter.  A  hurried  council  of  war  was  held  by  these  officers  on 
horseback,  when  some  troops,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  rude  bridge  over  the  Bronx.  Over  this  British  troops 
crossed  and  drove  the  Americims  from  Chatterton's  Hill.  The  Repub- 
licans retreated  to  their  intrenched  camp  nearer  the  village,  where  they 
remained  unmolested  until  the  night  of  the  31st.  Howe  dared  not 
attack  the  apparently  formidable  breastworks  of  Washington's  intrench- 
ments,  which  were  really  composed  chiefly  of  cornstalks  slightly  covered 
with  earth.  The  Americans  withdrew  in  the  night  to  a  strong  position 
on  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  iive  miles  farther  north.  The  British 
did  not  pursue.  Washington  with  his  main  army  crossed  the  Hudson 
and  encamped  between  Fort  Lee  and  Hackensack,  in  New  Jersey.  He 
left  General  Lee  in  command  of  a  strong  force  at  North  Castle,  with 
instructions  to  follow  him  into  New  Jersey  if  necessary,  and  he  put 
Heath  in  command  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

Isolated  Fort  Washington,  standing  upon  the  highest  land  on  the 
island,  overlooking  and  commanding  the  Hudson  River,  between  One 
llundn>d  and  Eighty-first  Street   and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth 
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Street,  was  the  next  point  of  attack  bj  tlie  British  tinder  Howe.  It 
was  a  five-sided  earthwork,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide- 
water, a  mile  north  of  Washington's  former  headquarters  at  tlie  Roger 
Morris  home.  It  mounted  thirty-four  great  guns,  and  it  was  defended 
by  several  outlying  redonbts  and  batteries  on  the  north  and  soutli, 
extending  across  the  island  between  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers. 

Howe  procrastinated  as  usual,  and  it  was  tlie  middle  of  November 
before  he  attacked  Fort  Washington.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he 
put  t'vops  in  motion  for  a  simultaneous  assault  at  four  different  points. 


TOE  JERSEV   PBlBON-SniP. 

They  crossed  tlie  Harlem  River  under  cover  of  a  cannonade.  The  troops 
were  led,  respectively,  by  Genend  Knyphausen  (who  commanded  the 
Germans),  Lords  Percy  and  Comwallis,  General  Matliews,  and  others. 
Before  noon  the  occupants  of  supporting  redoubts  and  batteries  were 
driven  into  tlio  fort.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  been 
surrendered,  and  the  British  flag  was  waving  over  it.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Fort  Knyphausen.*  Twenty-six  hundred  men  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  many  of  them  were  long  sufferers  in  the  loathsome 
prisons  of  Kew  York  and  the  more  loathsome  prison-ships  afloat  in  tlie 
surrounding  waters.f 

*  On  the  iay  of  the  final  altack,  WnMhingloo,  nilh  Qcnerals  Putnnm,  Orcene,  and 
Mercer,  croHsed  tko  river,  ascended  the  heights,  and  wuDt  to  the  abtiiKloni.-(l  inunsion  of 
Roger  Horria,  where  the  commandcr-in-cbk-f  liad  vstiiblisht-d  hia  heudquurterx  on  Ilartcm 
Heights.  Prom  that  point  they  took  n  hasty  i-ic-w  of  the  scene  of  operations,  iind  luisliiy 
deported.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  they  left  the  munition  tlie  British  Colonel  Sterling 
with  his  victorious  troops  took  possession  of  it. 

t  Among  the  most  notable  of  the«c  prison-ships  was  the  inilk  of  the  Jernei/,  which  was 
moored  at  the  Wallabout,  now  the  .site  of  the  Na%-y  Yiml  nt  Brooklyn.  It  was  called 
"hell  ofloaL"  A  greater  portion  of  its  inmntes  were  captive  American  sailnrs.  Tlic 
most  wanton  outrages  were  suffered  by  the  poor  victims.     The  number  of  deatlis  in  thli" 
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Washington,  satisfied  that  Howe  would  now  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Federal  City  (Philadelphia),  where  Congress  was  sitting,  prepared  to 
hasten  to  its  defence.  Fort  Lee  was  abandoned,  but  before  its  stores 
could  be  removed  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  six  thousand 
men,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  it.  The  garrison  fled  to  the  camp 
near  Hackensack,  and  then  began  Washington's  famous  retreat  across 
New  Jersey,  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  to  the  Delaware  River. 

The  British  were  now  in  full  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
Manhattan  Island,  and  held  them  more  than  seven  years.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York  became  migratory.  Driven  from  the  city 
in  August  (1776),  they  sat  a  short  time  at  Harlem,  then  at  Kingsbridge, 
White  Plains,  the  Philipse  Manor,  Fishkill,  Poughkeepsie,  and  finally  at 
Kingston,  in  Ulster  County.  There  they  remained  until  their  final 
dissolution  on  the  establishment  of  a  State  Government,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1777. 

While  the  important  military  events  just  recorded  were  occurring  in 
Southern  New  York  near  the  sea,  others  of  great  importance  were 
occurring  in  Northern  New  York  near  the  borders  of  Canada.  A  large 
British  and  German  force  were  in  the  latter  province  under  the  general 
command  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  were  united  with  troops  under 
General  Guy  Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  preparation  for 
executing  the  plan  for  the  severance  of  New  England  from  the  other 
colonies,  already  mentioned.  This  gave  the  Continental  Congress  and 
their  constituents  great  anxiety,  and  in  June  the  Congress  sent  General 
Horatio  Gates  to  take  command  of  the  Republican  army  in  Canada, 
independent  of  General  Schuyler's  control. 

When  Gates  arrived  in  Albany  he  was  thus  first  informed  that  the 
army  was  out  of  Canada,  and  the  remnant  of  it  was  at  Crown  Point. 
He  hastened  thither,  took  command  of  that  remnant,  and  proceeded  to 

"hell"  was  frightful.  Starvation,  fever,  and  even  suffocation  in  the  pent-up  air  at 
night  macle  a  fearful  daily  sacrifice  of  human  creatures.  Every  morning  there  went 
down  the  hatchway  from  the  deck  the  terrihle  cry,  •*  Rebels,  turn  out  your  dead  !'* 
Then  a  score  of  dead  bodies  covered  with  vermin  would  be  carried  up  by  tottering  half 
skeletons,  their  suffering  companions,  when  they  were  taken  to  the  shore  and  lightly 
buried  in  the  sands  of  the  beach.  Such  was  the  fate  of  eleven  thousand  American 
l^risoners  during  the  war. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  by  Cunningham,  the  brutal  provost-marshal,  who  had  the  gencnd 
supervision  of  Americ^nn  ])risoners  in  New  York  City,  were  terrible.  He  seemed  to  be 
acting  independent  of  the  military  officers.  In  his  confession  before  his  execution  in 
England  for  a  capital  crime,  he  said  :  "  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  murders  I  have  been 
accessory  to,  with  and  without  orders  from  Government,  especially  while  in  New  York. 
during  which  time  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  prisoners  starved  in  the  different 
buildings  used  as  prisons,  by  stopping  their  rations,  which  I  sold  !" 
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constnict  a  flotilla  of  armed  vessels  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  British. 
General  Arnold  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  flotilla,  and 
by  the  middle  of  August  (1776)  ten  vessels,  large  and  small,  were  ready 
for  service.  Meanwhile  the  British  were  busy  in  the  construction  of  an 
armed  flotilla  at  St,  Johns,  on  the  Sorel. 

Toward  the  close  of  August  the  impatient  and  impotuons  Arnold  was 
permitted  to  go  down  the  lake  to  meet  the  foe,  but  instructed  not  to  go 
beyond  (present)  Rouse's  Point,  on  the  boundary-line  between  T^ew 
York  and  Canada.  He  soon  fonnd  himself  in  a  perilous  position,  and 
fell  back  some  distance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Iiis  flotilla  was 
increased,  and  early  in  October  he  was  in  command  of  a  fleet  composed 
of  three  schooners,  two  sloops, 
three  galleys,  eight  gondolas,  and 
twenty-one  gun-boats,  bearing  an 
aggregate  armament  of  sixty-seven 
cannons  and  ninety-four  mortars, 
and  manne<l  by  about  Ave  hundred 
men. 

Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the 
naval  armament  preparing  at  St. 
Johns,  and  unwilling  to  meet  a 
superior  force  on  the  broad  lake, 
Arnold  committed  the  foolish  blun- 
der of  arranging  his  vessels  in  a 
line  across  the  comparatively  narrow 
channel  between  Valcour  Island 
and  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
a  few  miles  below  Plattsburg,    Ilia 

flag-ship  was  the  schooner  Royal  Savage,  twelve  guns.  There  he  was 
attacked  by  a  formidable  flotilla,  manned  by  many  veterans  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  on  the  morning  of  October  11th.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Pringle  in  the  Inflexible,  though  the  expedition  was  under  the  supreme 
command  of  General  Carleton,  who  was  with  the  fleet,  witli  Bntisli  and 
German  oflicers  and  troops.  A  severe  action  ensued,  which  continued 
almost  five  hours.  Arnold  and  his  men  fought  desperately.  Hie  vessel 
grounded  and  was  burned  by  the  enemy,  but  the  crew  were  saved. 
Night  closed  upon  the  scene,  when  neither  party  was  victorious. 

The  two  fleets  anchored  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other. 

"  Copied  from  a  water-color  ^kctch  found  by  the  ivriler  among  the  papers  of  Gcncml 
Fbilip  Schujler  In  1856.  Il  settled  the  important  question.  What  was  the  device  on  thi; 
"  Union  flag"  howted  over  tlic  American  cnnip  at  Cambridge  on  January  Isi,  1776  ? 
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Arnold  determined  to  retreat  to  Crown  Point  that  night.  Anticipating 
sucli  a  movement,  the  British  flotilla  was  anchored  in  a  line  across  the 
lake  to  intercept  his  vessels.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  heavy 
clouds  having  gathered  over  the  sky.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Americans 
weighed  anchor,  and  with  a  stiflE  breeze  from  the  north  the  whole  flotilla 
passed  through  the  British  line  unobserved.  The  astonished  enemy 
gave  chase  the  next  morning.  Calms  and  head  winds  ensued,  and  it  was 
not  imtil  the  morning  of  the  13th  that  the  fugitives  were  overtaken. 
Then  another  desperate  fight  ensued  for  several  hours.  One  of  the 
American  vessels  (the  Washington)  was  captured,  and  General  Water- 
bury  and  her  crew  were  made  prisoners.  Arnold  was  on  the  Congress. 
When  she  became  shattered  almost  to  a  wreck  he  ran  her  ashore,  with 
other  vessels,  a  few  miles  below  Crown  Point,  set  them  on  fire,  and 
escaped. 

General  Carleton,  with  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Kiedesel  (the  latter 
the  commander  of  the  Germans),  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  took 
possession  of  Crown  Point  and  held  it  about  a  fortnight,  but  refused  to 
attempt  to  recapture  Ticonderoga.  The  whole  British  force  sailed  down 
the  lake  early  in  November,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Canada. 
Burgoyne  soon  afterward  returned  to  England.  At  the  end  of  1776 
Lake  Champlain  was  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans had  lost  all  territory  acquired  since  Allen  took  Ticonderoga. 

Early  in  the  struggle  British  cruisers  kept  the  people  on  the  New 
England  coasts  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  One  of  them  bombarded 
and  burnt  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  in  Maine,  and  other  depredations 
were  committed  by  British  armed  vessels.  The  Contineiital  Congreoe, 
perceiving  the  necessity  for  meeting  this  exigency,  took  measures  for 
creating  a  navy.  At  near  the  close  of  the  year  they  ordered  a  consider- 
able number  of  armed  vessels  to  be  built.  Esek  Hopkins,  of  Khode 
Island,  was  appointed  the  chief  naval  commander,  and  in  February 
(1776)  he  sailed  from  the  Delaware  with  a  little  squadron  to  oppose  Lord 
Dnnmore,  the  fugitive  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  devastating 
the  shores  of  that  province.  On  January  1st  (1776)  he  had  burned 
Norfolk.  Hopkins  went  on  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  seized  Nassau,  and 
carried  off  one  hundred  cannons  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  The 
Continental  Navy  was  never  powerful,  but  numerous  privateers  author- 
ized by  Congress  performed  efficient  service. 

Two  of  the  vessels  of  war  ordered  by  Congress  were  built  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  by  Van  Zandt,  Lawrence  &  Tudor,  who  estab- 
lished a  "  Continental  Ship  Yard  "  there.  These  were  the  Congress^ 
twenty-eight  guns,   and  the  Montgomery^   twenty-four  guns.      These 
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naval  constmctorB  were  aleo  employed  in  building  the  boom  composed 
of  timbers  and  iron  chains  across  the  Hudson  at  Anthony's  Nose,  at  the 
sonthern  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  constructed  by  command  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  It  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1777.* 

The  military  disasters  in  difEerent  parts  of  New  York  were  partially 
connterbalanced  by  brilliant  achievements  of  American  soldiers  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  early  winter  of  1776-77.  In  the  race  for  the  Delaware 
River  between  Washington  and  ConiwallJa  the  former  won  ;  but  impor- 
tant places — Newark,  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton — fell  into  the 
hands   of   tlie  invader.     The   little   army   of    Washington   continnally 


diminished  during  his  flight  across  New  Jersey,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Delaware  and  crossed  the  river  into  Pennsylvania  he  had  scarcely 
three  thousand  soldiers  left.  Republicans  in  New  Jersey  seemed  para- 
lyzed in  the  presence  of  the  British  army.  Washington  had  urged  Lee 
to  join  him  with  the  troops  left  at  North  Castle,  but  he  would  not  do 
Bo  ;  and  after  the  little  army  had  eroesed  the  Delaware  that  ofBcer,  who, 
jt  is  now  known,  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  allowed  himself  to  bo  made 
a  prisoner  in  New  Jersey  and  taken  to  New  York, 

The  procrastinating  Howe,  feeling  sure  that  he  could  now  capture 
Philadelphia  at  any  time,  ordered  CornwalHs  to  defer  the  crossing  of  the 
river  until  it  should  be  sufficiently  frozen  to  allow  the  troops  to  move 

•  The  boon)  consisUHl  of  a  heavy  iron  chain  borne  by  strong  floats.  A  more  powerful 
boom  was  stretched  across  the  river  from  West  Point  lo  Constitution  Island.  The  chain 
WM  buoyed  by  logs  about  sixteen  feet  in  length  sharpened  at  each  end.  so  as  to  offer  litile 
resistance  to  the  tides.  To  these  logs  the  cliain  was  firmly  fastened.  Several  Units  of  the 
chain  may  lie  seen  at  West  Point  surrounding  a  mortar.  The  links  are  made  of  iron  bars 
two  inches  and  a  half  square  and  a  tittle  more  (lian  three  feet  in  length.  Each  wclglicd 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  tx>unds. 
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over  upon  tlie  ice.  They  were  cantoned  along  the  New  Jersey  side  of 
tlie  river  from  Trenton  to  Burlington.  A  detachment  of  Germans 
under  Colonel  Rail  and  some  British  light  horse  were  stationed  at 
Trenton  ;  and  so  confident  were  the  British  that  the  inchoate  republic 
was  ruined,  that  Cornwallis  prepared  to  return  to  England.  When  Rail 
sent  to  General  Grant  for  re-enforcements,  the  latter  said  to  the  mes- 
senger :  ''  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the 
peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  corporal's  guard." 

Dark,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  for  the  Republicans  at 
that  moment.  The  frightened  Congress  had  fled  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore.  The  public  mind  was  despondent.  Recruiting  for  the  army 
seemed  impossible.  Terms  of  service  of  the  soldiers  were  about  to 
expire,  and  the  army  was  reduced  to  seventeen  hundred  men.  Yet 
Washington,  knowing  the  cause  to  be  just,  and  relying  upon  Omnipo- 
tence, never  lost  hope^  At  that  gloomy  hour  he  conceived  a  masterly 
stroke  of  military  skill.  Liberal  bounties  were  offered  for  recruits,  and 
brought  them.  Lee's  division,  under  Sullivan,  joined  him.  So,  also, 
did  regiments  from  Ticonderoga.  The  Pennsylvania  militia  turned  out 
with  considerable  alacrity,  and  the  spell-bound  people  of  New  Jersey 
began  to  recover  their  senses. 

Thus  strengthened,  Washington  resolved  to  recross  the  Delaware  and 
smite  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  He  chose  Christmas  night  for  the  enter- 
prise, knowing  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Germans  would  probably  be 
disabled  by  their  holiday  indulgences. 

In  a  storm  of  sleet  the  Americans,  two  thousand  strong,  with  twenty 
cannons,  crossed  the  Delaware  at  night  on  flat-boats  amid  thin  floating 
ice,  and  hoped  to  reach  Trenton  before  daylight.  They  could  not. 
The  German  guards  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  surprised,  were 
driven  in,  and  gave  an  alarm.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  very  soon 
Colonel  Rail  and  his  disordered  troops  were  in  the  streets.  In  the  sharp 
skirmish  that  ensued  Rail  fell,  mortally  wounded.  His  troops,  panic- 
stricken,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  but  were  intercepted  by  some 
Pennsylvania  riflemen  under  Colonel  Hand  and  made  prisoners.  The 
light  horse  escaped.  The  victory  was  complete.  As  a  prudential 
measure  Washington  immediately  recrossed  the  river  with  his  captives 
and  spoils. 

The  British  were  astounded,  and  fell  back  from  the  Delaware.  Wash- 
ington's ranks  were  rapidly  filled.  Congress  had  clothed  him  with  the 
powers  of  a  dictator.  He  recrossed  the  Delaware  (December  30th), 
took  post  at  Trenton  with  about  five  thousand  men,  and  resolved  to  act 
on  the  offensive.     Cornwallis  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  the  British 
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and  German  troops  were  concentrated  at  Princeton,  only  ten  miles 
distant. 

On  January  2d  (1777)  Comwallis,  with  a  strong  force,  moved  against 
Washington  from  Princeton.  At  Trenton  they  had  some  skirmishing, 
when  each  party  encamped  for  the  night  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  small 
stream.  Expecting  re-enforcements  in  the  morning,  Cornwallis  felt 
sure  of  his  prey.  But  Washington,  with  his  troops,  moved  secretly 
away  after  midnight,  and  before  sunrise  he  was  engaged  in  battle  near 
Princeton  with  the  reserved  troops  who  had  started  to  re-enforce  Corn- 
wallis. The  battle  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  The  brave  General 
Hugh  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded,  and  many  other  American  officers 
were  slain  on  that  snowy  field. 

When  the  astonished  Comwallis  found  that  his  anticipated  prey  had 
escaped,  and  he  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  at  Princeton,  he  hastened 
back  ;  but  not  a  ''  rebel  "  was  found  there.  They  had  won  a  victory 
and  passed  on,  and  made  their  way  to  Morristown,  in  the  hill  country  of 
East  Jersey,  where  Washington  established  his  winter  quarters. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Two  very  important  events  occurred  within  the  domain  of  New  York 
during  the  year  1777,  namely  :  (1)  The  framing  of  a  constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealtli  and  the  establishment  and  organization 
of  an  independent  State  government ;  (2)  A  formidable  invasion  of  the 
State  by  British  troops  from  Canada,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

The  final  movement  in  their  migrations  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
or,  rather,  the  "  Convention  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  as  that  body  was  now  called,  occurred  in  February,  1777,  when 
they  adjourned  from  Pouglikeepsie  to  Kingston.  In  April,  Jhe  pre- 
vious year,  tlie  Continental  Congress  resolved,  "  That  it  be  reconimended 
to  the  several  Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  hitherto 
been  established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
tbe  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  of  America  in  general." 

This  was  a  bold  but  cautious  step  in  the  direction  of  independence. 
The  people  of  New  York,  though  Toryism  was  yet  rife  among  them, 
favored  the  recommendation  of  Congress  by  a  large  majority,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  new  Convention.*     It  assembled  at  White  Plains  in 

*  At  tliat  time  tlie  State  was  divided  into  fourteen  counties — namely,  New  York,  Rich- 
mond, Kin«^,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  Duchess,  Orange,  Ulster,  Albany,  Tr>'on, 
Charlotte,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester.  The  last  two  counties  formed  a  part  of  the 
(present)  State  of  Vermont.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who  were 
present  at  the  session  at  Kingston  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government  for 
New  York  : 

JSeic  York  City. — John  Jay,  James  Duane,  John  Morin  Scott,  James  Beekman,  Daniel 
Dunscomb,  Robert  IIarp(T,  Philip  Livingston,  Abr&ham  P.  Lott,  Peter  van  Zandt. 
Anthony  Rutjjers,  Evert  Bancker,  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  van  Cort- 
landt,  William  Donning. 

Albany. — Abraham  Ten  Broeck,  Robert  Yates,  I^eonard  Gransevoort,  Abraham  Yates, 
Jr.,  John  Ten  Broeck,  John  Taylor,  Peter  R.  Livingston,  Robert  van  Rensselaer, 
Matthew  Adgate,  John  I.  Blcccker,  Jacob  Cuyler. 

Duch(:sfi.—Tio\yon  R.  Livingston,  Zephaniah  Piatt,  John  Schenck,  Jonathan  Landon, 
Gill)ert  Livingston,  James  Li\nng8ton,  Henry  Schenck. 

j[7;,/^r.— Christopher  Tappen,  Matthew  Rea,  Matthew  Cantine,  Charles  De  Witt, 
Arthur  Parks. 
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Jnly,  for  the  double  purpose  of  framing  a  State  Constitution  and  of  exer- 
cising all  tlie  powers  of  goveniinent  until  tliat  duty  should  be  perfonned. 

On  August  1st  (1T76)  the 
Convention  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  Constitution. 
Mr.  Jay  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  exigencies 
of  public  affairs,  in  which  ho 
was  deeply  engaged,  caused  con- 
siderable delay  in  their  work,  for 
almost  the  entire  labor  devolved 
upon  him.  The  draft,  in  the 
Landwritingof  Mr.  Jay,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention  oa 
March  12th,  1777.  That  body 
were  then  sitting  at  Kingston,  in 
a  substantial  house  built  of  blue 
limestone,  on  the  corner  of  Muin 

and   Fair   streets,    which   is  yet  john  jat.» 

(188G)  Btauding,     It  was  one  of 

the  few  houses  spared  by  the  torches  of  IJritish  incendiaries  \ 
Kingston  in  the  autumn  of  the  s^une  year. 


Weiitf!ie»lei; — Pierre  van  Cortlandl,  Goiivcrucur  Morris,  GillUTt  Drake,  Lewis 
Oraliam,  Ezra  Lockwood,  Zcbcdiiili  Mills.  JomitliHii  Plan.  Jonalliun  G.  Tompkins. 

Orange. — William  Allison,  Henry  Wisner,  Jertniiali  Clarke,  Isaac  Slierwood,  Jusliiia 
H.  Smith. 

ShjToU:.— William  Smith,  Thomas  Treailwell,  Johu  Sloss  Hobiirl,  Mattliiaa  Unmet 
Miller,  Ezra  L'Hommedicu. 

Qaetiit. — JonalJian  Lawrence. 

Tryoit. — William  Harper.  Inaac  Paris,  Mr.  Veildcr,  John  !Morse,  Beujiiniia  Xewkirk. 

ChariatU. — John  WilliHms,  Alexander  Welisler,  Williiiin  Duer. 

Cumberland. — Simon  Stephens. 

King*.  Riekmonit,  and  (JloiiK^trr  were  not  represenled. 

•  John  Jay  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  December  12lli,  174).  lie  entered 
King's  (now  Columbia)  Collegn  when  he  was  fourteen  year^  old,  and  gave  early  promise 
of  a  brilliant  career.  He  was  adniitleil  lo  the  bur  in  1768:  soon  became  au  eminent 
lawyer  ;  married  a  daiightir  of  ■William  Liiingslon  of  Xctt-  Jersey,  in  1774,  anil  joined 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  miasiins  of  tlii.  Brituji  mluixlr}*  us  u  champion  of  popiihir 
rights.  He  was  the  youngest  memlM  r  of  Ihi  first  Cootlnenlal  Congress,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  eRlcieiit  men  in  that  IhhU  VflLr  av-isting  in  the  orgimiaition  of  tin;  Stoir  of 
Kcw  York,  ho  became  prcsaknt  of  Ilii.  (onimenl)l  Congress,  anil  in  1779  was  seut  as 
ninigterat  the  Spanish  <oiirt  He  n  is  nni  of  tlie  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  Pre- 
liminary Treaty  of  Peace  iii  17^*  and  the  follow mg  year  lie  aMIxed  his  signature  to  the 
definite  Treaty.     On  liia  rdurn  lu.    issniiKd  tliL  duties  of  chief  of  the  Foreign  Dejiart- 
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Tlie  Constitation  was  under  consideration  for  more  than  a  inontU. 
Jfr.  Jay,  on  reflecting  upon  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  ineml>ere 
of  the  Convention,  had  omitted  Bcveral  important  provisions,  which  he 
proposed  to  offer  separately  as  amendments  before  it  ahonld  be  finally 
acted  upon.  That  action  was  taken,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  on  April 
20tli,*  Mr.  Jay  was  then  absent  in  attendance  npon  his  dying  mother. 
Before  liis  return  the  instmment  was  adopted,  with  some  additions  and 


omissions,  whii-li  he  regretted.  In  a  letter  penned  a  few  days  afterward 
concerning  the  liurricd  manner  in  which  this  important  business  had 
Injen  concluded,  Mr.  Jay  wrote,  after  pointing  out  his  objections  : 

"  The  otlier  parts  of  tlio  Constitution  1  approve,  and  only  regret  that, 
like  a  liarvest  cut  before  it  was  well  ripe,  some  of  the  grains  have 
shrunk.     Exclusive  of  the  clauses  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 

liiciit  oF  lliv  Fcili^nil  Govtrnmcnt,  nnd  so  remained  until  Ilie  National  GoverDnient 
WHS  fslublialitd,  iu  1789,  nlicn  lie  wus  appointed  tlie  first  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
Slates.  Iu  1794  he  iic.-f;oliiiliil  ii  new  treaty  with  Oreat  Britwn.  During  his  abseucc  Ik; 
wii-i  clrt-leil  Oovcrnor  of  [lie  Stiitc  of  Xew  York,  and  held  that  office  until  1801.  Gov- 
c-nior  Jny  died  May  17lh,  1H20. 

*  On  .\pril  23d  tlie  Coiistiuition  was  puhlislieil  hy  the  reading  of  It  to  the  membcn  of 
ilie  Clin  VI  111  ion  und  llie  peiiple  liy  Koliert  Benson,  the  secrelary,  in  front  of  the  court- 
liiiusc  ill  Kiiij:st<iii.  lii'nson  sIihkI  iitkii!  n  liairei,  nnd  his  clear  voice  was  distinctlj  heard 
by  llii' miillLtiidi'.  Three  Ihonsiuid  copies  of  the  document  were  printed  by  John  Holl, 
ill  Fi-likill,  fordisiributiim. 
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I  wisli  liad  been  added,  another  material  one  lias  been  omitted — namely, 
&  direction  that  all  persons  holding  office  under  the  government  should 
swear  allegiance  to  it,  and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
foreign  kings,  princes,  and  States,  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil.  I  shonld  also  have  been  for  a  clause  against  the  continuance  of 
domestic  slavery,  and  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  literature." 
Because  of  Mr.  Jay's  temporary  absence  from  the  Convention  it  is 
probable  tliat  the  State  of  Kew  York  wa8  deprived  of  the  honor  of 


setting  the  first  example  in  America  of  tlie  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery. 
Among  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Constitution,  and  which 
were  Bnt»eqnently  eliminated  from  it  by  revisions  and  amendments, 
were  (1)  a  provision  for  a  Council  of  Appointment,  composed  of  the 
governor  and  fonr  Senators,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  Aswembly  to  serve 
for  two  years.  This  Council  appointed  nearly  all  officers,  excepting  the 
cbancellor  and  Supreme  Court  judges.  The  terin  of  office  of  their 
appointees  depended  upon   the  will  of  tlie  Council  ;  (2)  a  Council  of 
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lievision,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  Supreme  Court 
judges,  whose  duty  it  was  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  laws 
by  the  Legislature  ;  (3)  a  property  qualification  to  enable  a  citizen  to 
exercise  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  requiring  Senators  to  be 
freeholders  ;  giving  power  to  the  governor  to  prorogue  the  Legislature. 

T'nlike  the  more  democratic  usage  of  to-day,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  its  provisions  or  fonn  an 
opinion  of  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The  Convention  was  urged 
by  the  ''  Union  Mechanics,"  of  Xew  York  City,  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  anxious  to  return 
home,  and  public  affairs  required  a  speedy  organization  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, this  fundamental  law  of  the  State  was  put  forth,  the  product  of 
the  7Y'i>rese7itatives  only  of  the  people. 

In  the  full  history  of  these  movements  toward  the  perfecting  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Kew  York  is  developed  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  that  progress  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  onward  career  of 
our  Commonwealth.  From  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  and 
despotic,  but  usually  marked  by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  have 
evolved,  by  degrees,  the  enlightened  features  of  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  State.  In  it  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  principles 
of  human  equality  and  the  correct  appreciation  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

Provision  was  made  for  putting  the  State  Government  into  active 
operation  immediately.^  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  the 
Convention,  Chancellor;  John  Jay,  Chief  -  Justice ;  Robert  Yates,  Jr., 
and  John  Sloss  Ilobart,  puisne  justices,  and  Egbert  Benson,  Attorney- 
General.  The  benches  of  the  courts  of  the  several  counties  were  filled. 
A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed,  composed  of  John  Morin  Scott, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Charles  Tappen,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Zephaniah  Piatt,  John  Jay,  Charles  De  Witt,  Robert  Harper, 
Jacob  Cuyler,  Thomas  Treadwell,  J.  Sloss  Ilobart,  and  Jonathan 
(t.  Tompkins.  To  this  Council  were  confided  all  the  powers  of  tlie  State, 
to  1)0  exercised  without  control,  until  superseded  by  the  regularly  con- 
stituted authorities. 

The  Convention  also  appointed  a  sort  of  Yigilanco  Committee,  for 

*  A  coiiiniittcT  composed  of  John  Jay,  Rolx?rt  R.  LiWngston,  Gk)uvemeur  Morris,  John 
]SIorin  Scott,  Abraham  Yalcs,  and  John  Sloss  Hobart  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for 
oriranizinL^  tlic  Stale  (Government.  Fifteen  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  were 
empowen-d  to  trovern  the  State  until  an  election  could  be  held  for  the  State  officers. 

They  constituted  a  board  called  the  Council  of  Safety. 
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*^  inquiring  into  and  detecting  and  defeating  all  conspiracies  that  may  be 
formed  in  the  State  against  the  liberties  of  America."  John  Jay  was 
the  first  cliairman.  They  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers  ;  to  call  out  the  militia  in  the  several  counties  for  suppressing 
insurrection  ;  to  apprehend,  secure,  or  remove  persons  whom  they  might 
judge  dangerous  to  the  State  ;  to  make  the  necessary  drafts  upon  the 
treasury  ;  to  enjoin  secrecy  upon  their  members  and  the  persons  they 
employed.  They  were  empowered  to  raise  and  officer  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  service  whenever  the 
committee  might  see  fit. 

This  formidable  committee  was  kept  in  active  existence  during  the 
war,  and  its  powers  were  employed  with  energy.  A  vast  number  of 
arrests,  imprisonments,  and  banishments  from  the  State  or  to  within  the 
British  lines  at  New  York  were  made  by  it.  Many  Tories  and  their 
families  were  sent  into  the  city  of  New  York  from  the  rural  districts  ; 
others  were  expelled  from  the  State,  and  others  were  required  to  give 
security  to  a  pledge  to  reside  within  prescribed  limits.  Occasionally  the 
jails  and  even  the  churches  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  and  many  were 
sent  to  jails  in  Connecticut  for  safe  keeping.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
Mayor  of  New  York.* 

The  Convention  defined  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  State,  and 
imposed  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  offender.  They  established  a 
system  of  confiscation  ;  and  soon  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State.  All  persons 
refusing  to  take  such  oath  were  sent  within  the  British  lines  or  were 
exchanged  for  prisoners  of  war.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed, 
together  with  an  act  for  the  ''  forfeiture  and  sale  of  the  estates  of  persons 


*  This  committee  was  timely,  for  the  southern  portion  of  tlie  State  was  so  strongly 
Tory  in  sentiment  that  at  one  time  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  open  opposition 
to  Congress  before  the  entry  of  the  British  troops  into  New  York  City.  (Governor  Tryon 
resumed  his  authority  as  supreme  ruler.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  signed  by  Daniel  Hommanden,  Oliver  de  Lancey,  and  nine  hundred  and 
forty -six  others.  They  also  addressed  the  brothers  Ilowe,  as  peace  commissioners,  praying 
that  reconciliation  and  general  loyalty  might  be  restored.  A  similar  address  was  made  to 
the  governor  and  the  commissioners  in  October,  signed  by  David  Coldcn  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty-four  inhabitants  of  Queens  County.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  committee  of  Suffolk  County  dissolved,  disclaimed  and  rejecte<l  the  orders  of 
Congress,  and  declared  themselves  "  desirous  to  obey  the  legal  authority  of  government, 
hoping  that  the  governor  would  pass  by  their  former  misconduct  and  be  graciously 
pleased  to  protect  them,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  province."  The  disaffected  every- 
where began  to  correspond  with  the  enemy,  and  authority  was  given  to  county  com- 
mittees to  arrest  and  punish  them. 
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who  had  adhered  to  the  enemy,  and  for  declaring  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  in  respect  to  all  property  witliin  it."* 

The  Convention  adjourned  in  May.  The  Council  of  Safety  imme- 
diately ordered  an  election  of  a  Legislature  and  State  officers.  The  returns 
were  made  to  the  Council  early  in  July.  General  George  Clinton 
was  chosen  governor,  and  Pierre  van  Cortlandt  lieutenant-governor. 
Clinton  held  the  position  by  successive  elections  until  1795,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Jay.  He  was  installed  in  office  on  July  30th,  at 
Kingston.  Being  then  actively  engaged  in  command  of  the  New  York 
militia,  he  did  not  quit  the  field  until  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  in  the 
fall,  but  discharged  his  civil  duties  by  correspondence  with  the  Council 
of  Safety,  which  body  was  continued  until  the  full  organization  of  the 
State  Government,  in  the  spring  of  1778. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  took  place  at  King- 
ston,+  when  Walter  Livingston  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Pierre  van  Cortlandt,  the  lieutenant-governor,  presided  over  the  Senate. 
John  Morin  Scott  was  chosen  Secretary  of  State,  and  Comfort  Sands 
Auditor-  General. 

Thus  was  completed  by  the  process  of  evolution  the  transformation  of 
the  alternate  Dutch  and  English  province  of  New  York  into  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  It  formed  a  constituent  of  the  then  inchoate 
nation  which  has  become  the  mightiest  power  on  the  earth.     New  York 

*  The  ix*rsons  siibjectwl  to  spet'ial  uttention  under  this  law  were  :  John  Murray,  Earl 
of  Duninort* :  AVilliani  Try  on,  governor  ;  John  Watts,  Oliver  de  Lanoey,  Hugh  Wallace, 
Henry  White,  John  Harris  Cruger,  William  Axtell,  Roger  Morris,  late  members  of  the 
Council ;  CTei)rge  Duncan  Ludlow  and  Thomas  James,  late  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ;  Jolm  Taber  Kempe,  late  attorney-general ;  William  Bayard,  Robert  Bayard, 
James  do  Lancey,  David  Matthews  (late  Mayor  of  New  York>,  James  Jauncey,  George 
Folliot,  Thonuv<  AVhite,  AVilliam  McAdam,  Isaac  Low,  Miles  Sherbrooke,  Alexander 
Wallace.  John  Weatherhi^ul.  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
!Margaretta.  his  wife  ;  Sir  John  Johnson.  Guy  Johnson,  Daniel  Claas  (son-in-law  of  Sir 
William  Ti>hnsoii\  John  Butler.  John  Joost  Herkimer,  Frederick  Philipee,  Senior  and 
Juniv>r  ;  David  C\>lden.  Daniel  Kissam.  Gabriel  Ludlow,  Philip  Skene,  Andrew  P.  Skene, 
Benjamin  Seaman.  Christopher  Billop,  Beverly  Robinson,  Senior  and  Junior  ;  Malconm 
Morrison.  John  Kane,  Abniham  C.  Cuyler,  Robert  Leake,  Edward  Jesup,  Ebenezer 
Jinuj).  IVtcr  DulH>is.  Thomas  H.  Barclay.  Susannah  Robinson  and  her  sister.  May 
Morris.  Aohn  HajHljc.  Gi\>ri:c  Morrison,  Richard  Floyd,  Parker  Wyckham,  Henry 
Llovd.  aiul  Sir  llcnrv  Clinton. 

ft  • 

t  Kinir>toi\  was  then  a  pn^tty.  thriving  village  situated  on  a  plain  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  rivir.  It  was  i>ne  i>f  the  earlii^st  Dutch  st^ttlements  in  the  State,  i  It  was  originally 
iiaiuiHl  Km»pu<.  and  that  region  was  the  theatn*  of  a  tragedy,  already  noticed,  in  which  the 
liulians  tiH»k  a  eon«ipicuou<  j^irt  in  Stu^-A'csjmt's  time.  There  were  Dutch  trading  settlers 
then^  M>  early  a^  UM{\.  At  the  time  in  qmstion  it  was  one  of  the  hirger  villages  in  New 
York. 
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is  a  peerless  member  of  the  Thirty-eiglit  United  States  which  form  the 
Great  Republic  of  the  West. 

Wliile  these  civil  matters  were  occupying  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  a  most  imposing  military  spectacle  was  seen  within 
its  borders,  and  filled  the  minds  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

We  have  observed  that  General  Burgoyne  was  in  Canada  at  the  close 
of  1776  with  a  large  British  force.  He  went  to  England  early  in  1777, 
but  returned  to  Quebec  on  May  5th  following.  He  came  bearing  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-general  and  invested  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  in  Canada,  superseding  Governor  Carleton.  To  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  governor,  Burgoyne  bore  to  Carleton  tokens  of  knight- 
hood which  had  just  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  thenceforth  he  was 
known  as  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

Burgoyne  was  instructed  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  the  severance  of  New  England  from  the  other  States  then  in 
revolt.  He  at  once  made  preparations  to  invade  Northern  New  York 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  a  large  force  of  Britons,  Germans, 
Canadians,  and  Indians. 

The  vigilant  Schuyler,  anticipating  such  an  invasion,  had  written  to 
Washington  early  in  the  year  that  at  least  ten  thousand  troops,  well 
supplied,  would  be  required  at  Ticonderoga,  and  two  thousand  at  Fort 
Stanwix  (now  Home)  and  at  other  points  on  the  Mohawk  River. 
Schuyler  also  engaged  two  trustworthy  residents  of  Canada  to  furnish 
him  with  the  best  intelligence  of  affairs  there,  from  time  to  time. 

Washington  made  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  northern  army. 
Some  New  York  and  New  England  troops  had  joined  the  garrison  at 
Ticonderoga  ;  but  when,  so  late  as  June  20th,  Schuyler  visited  that  post, 
he  was  deeply  concerned  to  learn  from  General  St.  Clair  that  the  garrison 
was  still  very  weak,  the  soldiers  miserably  clad  and  fed,  and  that  there 
was  almost  nothing  in  store  for  them.  A  strong  redoubt  had  been  built 
on  Mount  Independence  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  here  narrow  lake, 
but  there  were  not  men  enough  to  properly  man  it. 

At  dawn  on  the  very  day  when  Schuyler  arrived  at  Ticonderoga 
(June  20th),  the  drums  in  the  British  camp  at  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel, 
beat  the  generale^    and   very   soon   the  army  which  Burgoyne  *    had 


*  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  born  in  England  about  1730,  and  entered  the  army  in  his 
youth.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  became  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  served  with  honor  in  Portugal  in  1762,  and  became  a  member  of  Parliament. 
With  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  he  arrived  in  Boston  late  in  May,  1775.  He 
returned  to  England  late  in  1776,  and  came  back  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1777,  and 
undertook  the  invasion  of  the  State  of  New  York.     He  and  his  whole  army  were  made 
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gathered  there  were  upon  vessels  bound  up  the  lake.  The  wives  of 
many  of  the  officers  accompanied  their  husbands,  for  they  expected  a 
pleasant  summer  journey  over  the  country  to  New  York,  the  lieutenant- 
general  having  written  to  General  Howe  tliat  he  should  very  soon  join 
him  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson.  The  Indians  were  to 
spread  terror  over  Northern  New  York  by  their  atrocities,  and  so  make 
conquest  easy,  and  the  voyage  up  the  lake  and  the  march  to  Albany 
ahnost  a  pleasure  excursion. 

At  the  same  time  an  expedition  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  composed  of 
regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  was  despatched  to  Lake  Ontario  with 
orders  to  cross  it,  land  at  Oswego,  penetrate  and  desolate  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  join  the  victorious  troops  which  might  sweep  down  from 
the  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  The  Canadians  and  Indians 
were  led  by  Sir  John  Johnson.  At  the  same  time  a  British  force  was  to 
ascend  the  Hudson,  seize  the  American  fortifications  in  the  Highlands, 
waste  the  country  above  in  case  of  resistance,  and  form  a  junction  witli 
Burgoyne  at  Albany. 

To  alarm  and  distract  the  inhabitants  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Hudson  and  on  the  seaboard,  marauding  expeditions  were  sent  out  from 
New  York.  Late  in  April  a  strong  British  force  went  up  the  Hudson 
to  destroy  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
Highlands.  Too  weak  to  defend  them,  the  Americans,  under  General 
MeDougal,  set  them  on  fire  and  retreated  to  the  hills  in  the  rear. 
A  little  later  Governor  Tryon,  with  about  two  thousand  British  and 
Tories,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  penetrated  the  country, 
destroyed  the  stores  at  Danbury,  and  plundered  and  burnt  that 
village. 

With  much  display  Burgoyne  went  on  board  the  schooner  Lady 
Mdvy^  at  St.  Johns,  when  a  discharge  of  cannons  from  her  deck  gave  a 
signal  for  the  fleet  to  move.  His  second  in  command  was  General 
AVilliani  Phillips.     The  Baron  de  Riedesel  *  was  the  commander-in-chief 


prisoners  at  Saratoga,  wlu?n  \w.  retunuHl  to  England  and  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
IIo  iK'canK'  a  Privy  Coiiiicillor,  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  1784.     He  died  in  London  in  1792. 

*  Baron  de  Riedesel  was  a  German  officer,  born  in  1738,  and  died  in  Brunswick  in 
18()().  lie  served  in  tlie  English  army  in  the  Seven  Yejirs*  War  in  Europe  under  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  became  captain  of  Hessian  Hussars  in  1760.  In  1767  he  became  adjutant- 
general  of  th(»  Brunswick  army.  With  the  rank  of  major-general  he  oonunandcd  the 
Brunswickers  hired  by  George  III.  of  England  for  service  in  America,  and  landed  with 
BurgojTie  in  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1775.  He  assisted  that  general  in  his  invasion  of  New- 
York,  and  was  made  a  prison(;r  of  war.     His  charming  wife  accompanied  him,  and  after- 
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of  the  GerinauB.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Boquct  River  (sito  of  WiHe- 
borongh,  in  Essex  County)  Bur^oyne  feasted  about  four  hundred  Indiana, 
to  whom  lie  made  a  speech,  praising  them  for  tlicir  fidelity  to  the  king, 
and  exhorting  them  to  "  strike  at 
the  common   enemy  of  their  sov- 
ereign and  America."    lie  forbade 
them  to  kill  any  excepting  in  bat- 
tle, or  to  take  scalps  from  any  but 
the   dead.      The    whole    invading 
army  arrived  at  Crown    Point   on 
June  26th,     They  then  nnmbcred 
something  less  than  nine  thousand 
men,  with  a  powerful  train  of  artil- 
lery. 

The  garrisons  at  Tieonderogu 
and  Monnt  Independence  had  an 
aggregate  force  of  not  more  than 
thirty-five  hundred  men,  and  only 
one  in  ten  of  them  possessing  a 
bayonet.  Sclmyler,  who  was  at 
Albany  making  provision  to  meet 
the  invasion  of  the  Mohawk  region, 
had  too  few  troops  to  spare  a  re- 

enforeement  for  St,  Clair  witliout  uncovering  points  which,  left  un- 
protected, might  allow  the  invaders  to  gain  the  rear  of  tho  lake 
fortreeses.  Tliere  were  strong  outposts  around  Ticonderoga,  but  there 
were  not  troops  enough  to  man  them  ;  and  there  were  eminences  that 
commanded  the  fort  that  were  left  unguarded  for  the  same  reason. 
Between  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  was  a  bnoni  which  the 
Americans  thought  would  effectually  bar  the  way  of  British  vessels 
a,scending  the  lake  ;  but  it  utterly  failed  in  the  hour  of  need. 

At  Crown  Point  Burgoytie  issued  a  pompous  proclaniation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  Hudson  Valley,  which  ho  prefaced  with  a 
list  of  his  titles,  followed  by  terrible  threats  in  allusion  to  wJiat  tJie 
Indians  might  do  if  unrestrained.  It  did  not  frighten  the  ]>eople  at  all. 
They  knew  the  character  of  tlio  Indians,  and  regarded  the   proclama- 


ward  published  an  iDtercsting  uci^)iiiit  of  lur  cxpiTii'iin 
exchanged  in  1780  and  was  niiulf  lii'iitcn»nt-gciii;nil.  ] 
Prussian  HiniBter  Haasow.  Slic  ilicil  In  ik-rliit  in  181)8. 
wife's  Letters  and  Journal  linvu  lui-n  Iranslntwi  intci  Kt 
Shme,  Ew]. 


ill  Aincricn.  The  bnron  was 
[is  ivifi!  was  a  dnugliler  of  Ihi' 

TliL'  Iwircm's  Jlcnmirs  imd  liis 
•rlisii  Hud  iiulilisiii^i  hy  \V.  L. 
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tioii    with  contonipt.*     St.   Clair   also   indulged   in  hopes   and  a  Httle 
boasting. 

()n  July  Ist,  a  bright,  hot  day,  the  invading  army  moved  in  two 
divisions  from  Crown  Point  to  attack  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Indepen- 
dence. The  right  wing,  led  by  General  Phillips,  moved  up  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  and  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Germans  commanded  by 
General  Riedesel,  moved  up  the  east  side.  The  dragoons  formed  the 
advance  guard.  General  Burgoyne  and  his  stafiE  were  on  the  schooner 
lioyal  George^  from  which  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  each 
division.  The  whole  force  halted  within  three  miles  of  Forts  Ticon- 
deroga and  Independence. 

A  detachment  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  seized  an  eminence  that 
commanded  the  road  to  Lake  George  and  some  mills,  and  they  soon  took 
possession  of  the  crest  of  Mount  Deiiance,  and  planted  a  battery  upon  it, 
whence  plunging  shot  might  be  hurled  into  Fort  Ticonderoga  from  a 
point  sevenil  hundred  feet  above  it.  This  was  done  so  secretly  that  the 
iirst  intimation  St.  Clair  had  of  it  was  the  startling  sight,  at  dawn  on 
July  5th.  It  seemed  to  the  Americans  more  like  the  lingering  appari- 
tions of  a  night  vision  than  the  terrible  reality  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  it  to  be. 

The  fort  was  now  clearlv  untenable.  A  council  of  war  determined 
that  only  in  sei»ret  flight  might  the  garrison  hope  for  salvation  from 
destnietion  or  capture.  The  flight  was  undertaken  the  same  night. 
The  invalids  and  convalescents,  stores  and  ba^age,  were  sent  up  the 
lake  that  evening  to  Skenesl>orough  (now  Whitehall)  on  bateaux  ;  and 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Sunday,  July  6th)  the  garrison 


*  Tlio  followinjr  jxH'tiial  ix-intphniso  of  the  proclamation  was  attributed  to  Francis 
MopkiuMMi.  author  of  **  The  liattle  of  the  Kegs  :'' 

*•  1  will  \c\  Vx^f^  the  dog«of  hell. 
Five  thouMnd  iDdiuw,  who  shall  ydl. 
And  fi^m  aud  xen^  and  jnin  and  roar, 
And  drench  their  mocca«in»  in  {{ore ; 
T\>  tUfsio  ril  jiive  full  «cope  and  play, 
Fn^m  Tioiwden^*  to  Florida. 
They'll  w^alp  vour  heads  and  kick  your  aliina. 
And  rip  yonr  —  and  flay  yoar  skiitf ; 
And  of  viHir-oar*  Iv  nimble  cn^^rs. 
And  nuke  yonr  ihnnib»  tobacco-steepen. 
If  after  all  tht>«>  loving  waniinfEt, 
My  \\ishi^  and  my  N>wel«i*  yearnings. 
Von  ^hal)  rtmiain  «»  deaf  a»  adder, 
i^r  }mn«  >x1th  htw^tile  ^^^^  the  madder. 
1  sw  t^r  by  M .  ikH^T^  and  by  St,  Paral, 
I  >\;'.'.  oxTomiinate  you  all. 
S;:VrrNSl  «iih  my  manual  rf«n. 
To  u>:  M»i'«^  pn^^nt?— John  BraaoTTCS.** 
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crossed  a  floating  bridge  at  the  boom  to  Fort  Independence,  leaving 
almost  two  hundred  cannons  behind  them.  With  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  they  fled  southward  through  the  forests  of  Vermont,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  grenadier  brigade  of  General  Fraser  and  some  of  the  Germans. 
Overtaken  at  Hubbardton,  the  Americans,  after  a  short  and  sharp  battle, 
were  defeated  and  dispersed.  St.  Clair  finally  rallied  about  two  thousand 
men,  and  with  these  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper  Hudson,  in  safety. 

In  the  mean  time  Burgoyne  had  ordered  his  gun-boats  and  other 
vessels  to  pursue  the  fugitive  bateaux.  Before  sunrise  these  vessels  had 
burst  asunder  the  boom  on  which  the  Americans  relied,  and  the  whole 
British  flotilla  engaged  in  the  chase.  The  bateaux  were  overtaken  near 
Skenesborough  and  destroyed,  with  all  their  contents,  but  the  men 
escaped. 

General  Schuyler,  who  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  oversight  of 
everything  in  the  Northern  Department,  was  severely  censured  for  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  when  he  had  no  connection  with  the  event. 
The  evacuation  was  done  without  his  orders  or  his  knowledge,  for  he 
was  then  at  Saratoga  on  important  public  business.  He  was  tried  for 
the  offence  by  a  court-martial,  and  most  honorably  acquitted.* 

From  Skenesborough  Burgoyne  sent  out  a  boastful  and  arrogant  proc- 
lamation, in  which  he  demanded  the  instant  submission  of  the  people, 
and  required  them  to  send  deputies  from  the  several  townships  to  meet 
Colonel  Philip  Skene  f  in  conference  at  Castleton,  on  July  15th.  He 
threatened  them  with  "  military  executions"  if  they  refused  to  obey  his 
commands.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  them  ample  protection  if 
they  should  be  obedient. 

General  Schuyler,  who  had  hastened  to  Fort  Edward,  issued  a  stirring 
counter-proclamation,  warning  the  people  against  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
whose  sole  object  was  by  threats  and  promises  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  forsake  the  cause  of  their  injured  country,  and  to  assist  the  enemy  in 


*  For  minute  particulars  concerning  the  eminent  public  services  of  General  Schuyler 
from  1760  until  his  death  in  1804,  see  Lossing's  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Scfiuykr, 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

f  Philip  Skene  came  to  America  with  British  troops  in  1756,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Ticonderoga  under  Abercrombie.  He  had  entered  the  army  in  1739.  He  was 
in  conmiand  of  Crown  Point  for  a  while.  He  planted  a  settlement  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain  (now  Whitehall)  which  was  called  Skenesborough,  and  there  he  made  his  resi- 
dence in  1770.  Adhering  to  the  British  crown,  he  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  but  was 
exchanged  in  1776,  and  accompanied  Burgoyne  in  his  invasion  of  New  York.  He  wa** 
with  the  British  detachment  defeated  at  Bennington,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  confiscated  his  property  in  1779,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  died  there  in  1810. 
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fording  slavery  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  warned  his 
fellow-citizens  that  the  invaders  would  bring  upon  them  that  misery 
which  similar  promises  brought  upon  ''  the  deluded  inhabitants  of  Xew 
Jersey  who  were  weak  enough  to  confide  in  them,  but  soon  experienced 
their  fallacy  by  being  treated  indiscriminately  with  those  virtuous  citizens 
wlio  came  forth  in  defence  of  their  country,  with  the  most  wanton 
barbarities,  and  such  as  hitherto  hath  not  even  disgraced  barbarians. 
They  cruelly  butcliered  without  distinction  to  age  or  sex,"  Schuyler 
continued.  ''  They  ravished  children  from  ten  to  women  of  eighty 
years  of  age  !  they  burnt,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  whatever  came  into 
tlieir  power,  nor  did  those  edifices  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
(lod  escape  their  sacrilegious  fury." 

Schuyler  warned  the  people  of  Northern  New  York  that  this  would 
be  their  fate  if  they  heeded  Burgoyne's  proclamation  ;  and  he  told  them 
distinctly  that  any  persons  holding  any  correspondence  with  the  invaders, 
or  who  should  accept  protection  from  them,  would  be  regarded  and 
punished  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

Hurgoync  pushed  on  from  Skenesborough  toward  Fort  Edward,  on 
the  upper  Hudson,  but  met  with  obstructions  at  almost  every  step, 
which  had  been  cast  in  his  way  by  General  Schuyler,  who  destroyed 
bridges  and  felled  trees  across  the  roads.  Schuyler  was  then  in  command 
of  not  more  than  four  thousand  effective  men,  a  number  entirely  inade- 
ijuate  to  combat  a  foe  twice  as  strong  in  numbers  and  flushed  with 
victory  ;  but  so  effectually  did  he  employ  his  troops  in  impeding  the 
inarch  of  the  invading  army  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Edward 
before  the  cU^e  of  July.  Tlien  occurred  there  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
death  of  tlane  ^IcCrca,  tlie  story  of  wliich,  as  set  afloat  at  that  time,  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  American  history  ;  but  truth  changed  its 
features  manv  vears  aijo,  and  inive  the  storv  as  follows  : 

tlane  MeCV\i,  a  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  New  Jersey,  was  visiting 
friends  at  Fort  Kdwanl  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  She  was  betrothed 
to  a  Youug  man  living  near  tliere,  who  was  then  in  Bnrgoyne^s  anny. 
When  that  army  apprmielKHl  Fort  Edward  some  prowling  Indians  seized 
^liss  MeCiva  and  her  feminine  friend  with  whom  she  was  staying,  and 
attempted  to  convey  them  to  the  British  camp  at  Sandy  Hill.  They 
liavl  plaeevl  them  upon  horsi^  \  prokibly  by  direction  of  the  lover)  and 
weiv  asv'eiulii\ir  a  hill  wlien  a  detachment  of  Americans,  who  were  sent 
to  reseue  the  eaptives,  tinnl  upon  the  dusky  kidnappers*  One  of  the 
iMillets  piereed  the  brain  of  the  maiden^  and  she  fell  dead  from  the 
liorse.  ller  v'aptv^rs  svMl|vd  her  and  oarrieil  her  glossy  tresses  into  the 
vMJup  as  a  trophv.     ller  Ivuor,  sluvkoil  by  the  event,  left  the  army  and 
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retired  to  Canada,  carrying  with  him  tlie  precious  locks  of  his  affianced. 
He  lived,  a  moody  bachelor,  until  he  was  an  old  man. 

The  body  of  Miss  McCrea  was  recovered  by  her  friends,  and  was 
])uried  at  Fort  Edward.  A  tale  of  romance  and  horror  concerning  the 
manner  of  her  death  went  abroad.  In  September  an  open  letter  of 
General  Gates  (who  had  superseded  Schuyler  in  command)  to  Burgoyne, 
full  of  exaggerations  and  holding  the  latter  responsible  for  the  death  of 
the  maiden,  gave  great  currency  to  the  story  ;  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  young  men,  burning  with  indignation  and  a  spirit  of  ven- 
geance because  of  the  outrage,  flocked  to  the  American  camp. 

Schuyler  continually  fell  back  before  the  pressure  of  Burgoyne's 
superior  numbers,  made  stronger  by  discipline,  until,  in  August,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  near  Stillwater,  on  the  Hudson,  and  there 
establish  a  fortified  camp  for  recruits,  who  were  coming  in  rapidly. 
Burgoyne  was  evidently  becoming  weaker  as  he  departed  farther  from 
his  now  precarious  supplies.  His  army  was  soon  in  an  almost  starving 
condition,  and  menaced  on  every  side  by  constantly  incrccosing  enemies. 

Necessity  now  compelled  Burgoyne  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  food, 
forage,  and  conquest.  lie  was  informed  that  the  Americans  had  a  large 
quantity  of  stores  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont.  He  sent  a  detachment 
of  Germans,  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Breyman,  to  seize  these  supj^lies,  j)rocure  horses,  and  organize  the  Tories 
in  that  region.  This  force  was  met  by  New  Hampshire  militia  and 
others  under  General  John  Starke  a  short  distance  from  Bennington, 
and  on  August  16th  (1777)  a  severe  battle  occurred.  The  invaders  were 
defeated  and  dispersed,  and  about  seven  hundred  of  them  became 
prisoners.  Many  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians  deserted,  and  the 
survivors  marched  back  in  most  melancholv  mood. 

This  was  a  disastrous  expedition  for  the  invaders.  It  greatly  inspirited 
the  patriots,  disheartened  the  Tories,  and  depressed  the  spirits  of  tlie 
whole  of  Burgoyne's  army.  It  crippled  his  movements  when  it  was  all- 
important  that  he  should  go  forward  with  celerity,  for  St.  Leger,  whom 
he  had  sent  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Oswego  to  invade  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  was  then  besieging  Fort  Staiiwix  (then  called  Fort  Schuyler), 
with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  the  lieutenant-general  at  Albany. 
His  plans  were  frustrated.  It  was  perilous  for  him  to  remain  where  he 
was  ;  it  would  be  perilous  to  move  forward.  His  troops  liad  to  be  fed 
with  provisions  brought  from  England  by  way  of  Canada  and  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George  and  a  land  journey  through  the  forests.  Let  us 
leave  Burgoyne  in  this  dilemma  and  take  a  glance  at  passing  events  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


In-  order  to  moderate  tlic  zeal  of  tlie  Tories  and  to  encourage  am! 
support  tlie  Whigs  of  Tryon  County,  Fort  Schuyler  {on  tlie  site  of 
IJonie,  X.  Y.)  had  been  garrieoiied  by  seven  htindretl  and  fifty  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Peter 
Gansovoort.  In  July  (1777)  Colo- 
nel Marinns  Willett,  an  active  and 
judiciouB  officer,  joined  tlie  garri- 
son with  liis  regiment.  Another 
re- enforcement  arrived  soon  after- 
ward with  provisions  sufficient  to 
subsist  the  garrison  for  at  least  six 
weeks. 

Brigadier- General  Nicholas  Her- 
kimer, a  venerable  citizen  sixty- 
rive  years  old,  was  then  in  command 
of  the  Tryon  County  militia.  The 
Mohawk  chief,  Brant,*  had  re- 
turned from  Canada  in  the  spring 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  band  uf  Indian  marauders  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  head-watei-s  of  the 
8ng<|uelianna  River,  and  the  briga- 

""■' '""'*  dier  had  watched  hun  for  several 

weeks  with  sleepless  vigilance. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  a  motley  host  of 
Tories  ill  1(1  Canadians— the  "  Johnson  (or  Royal)  Greens" — commanded 
by  Colonels  Sir  John  Johnson,  Claas,  and  Butler,  and  Indians  led  bv 


*  .Trisi'iili  HriKU  (Tliay-fii-dii-nc-gi.'ft)  wiis  un  cmiuent  Motmwk  chief,  bom  about  1T52, 
!iiiil  iliixl  M  tliir  wcMtiTii  ciiil  i>f  Ijnkc  Oiitiirio,  in  Ciiuiulu,  in  1807.  Sir  William  JobDaon 
liiiil  him  I'dui'aliil  by  Dr.  WliucliK-k  ut  iliinovcr,  N.  II.  He  engaged  in  the  war  againxt 
I'oiitiac  ill  ITIKl.  III!  iKfiimp  Kctrt-lurj-  lo  Guy  Jolinson.  In  1T76  he  went  to  Englaod 
iiml  (ifTiTwl  liis  i>\vn  and  Jii*  pifople's  serviii's  iu  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  the  colonies. 
Ik-  iiiirl  niiwi  of  till'  Jlciliawks  ri'niaiiieii  friends  of  Hie  crown  tliroughout  the  war.  After 
ilie  "iir  111'  iiri'viiili'd  on  tho  Six  Xiilions  tomnki'H  pi'rmancnt  peace  with  the  new  govem- 
iiii;iil.  ilt'  went  lo  Eiiirliinil  a  scciinil  lime,  in  1786,  in  l!>e  interest  of  hU  people,  who 
wen'  M'llli'd  <>n  a  ri'siTviilinn  on  llie  (inmii  River,  in  Canada,     His  rentaina  rest  beneath  a 
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Brant,  arrived  before  Fort  Schuyler  from  Oswego,  and  began  a  close 
siege.*  Herkimer  with  his  militia,  eight  hundred  strong,  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  sending  them  word  that  he  was  coming. 
Encouraged  by  this  news.  Colonel  Willett  made  a  sortie  with  a  part  of 
two  regiments.  He  fell  upon  the  ''  Greens"  so  suddenly  and  furiously 
that  they  were  compelled  to  fly  ia  confusion.  Sir  John  had  not  time  to 
put  on  his  coat.  His  papers,  baggage,  clotliing,  blankets,  and  camp 
equipage,  sufiBcient  in  bulk  to  fill  twenty  wagons,  were  the  spoils  of 
victory.  The  trophies  were  five  British  flags.  A  portion  of  the 
"  Greens''  had  gone  to  meet  Herkimer  and  his  men. 

On  the  morning  of  August  6th  Herkimer  and  his  little  force  were 
marching,  in  fancied  security,  at  Oriskany,  a  few  miles  west  of  Utica, 
when  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  Tories  and  Indians.  They  were 
assailed  at  all  points  by  pikes,  hatchets,  and  rifle-balls.  Herkimer's  rear- 
guard broke  and  fled  ;  the  remainder  sustained  a  flerce  conflict  for  more 
than  an  hour,  interrupted  about  fifteen  minutes  by  a  sudden  thunder- 
storm.    A  bullet  shattered  the  leg  of  the  brave  old  commander,  +  and 


handsome  mausoleum  near  a  churcli  built  on  the  reservation.  His  son  John  was  active? 
on  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  Eastern  movements  of  the  War  of  1812. 

In  October,  1886,  a  slightly  colossal  statue  of  Brant,  nine  feet  in  height,  in  Indian 
costume,  was  unveiled  on  the  Mohawk  reservation  at  Brantford,  on  the  Grand  River, 
Ontario,  Canada.  The  likeness  we  give  of  the  cliief  is  from  a  miniature,  exquisitely 
p>ainted  on  ivory,  from  life,  when  Brant  was  in  London  in  1785-86.  It  is  in  jwssession 
of  the  Brant  family,  and  has  ever  been  considered  the  best  likeness  of  him  ever  painted. 

Colonel  William  L.  Stone,  the  eminent  journalist  of  New  York  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
has  made  the  students  of  the  historv  of  our  Commonwealth  his  debtors  bv  his  elaborate 
bio^aphies  of  both  Brant  and  the  great  Seneai  chief,  Red  Jacket,  the  most  conspicuous 
representatives  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

*  The  garrison  was  without  a  flag  wiien  the  invaders  appeared.  One  was  soon  sup- 
plied, in  pattern  that  wjis  uniform  with  the  prescription  of  the  C'ontinental  Congress,  by 
resolution,  adopted  a  few  weeks  before — "  thirteen  strijK's,  alternate  red  and  white,  and 
thirteen  stars  displayed  upon  a  bhie  field. "  Shirts  were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  stripes  ; 
bits  of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for  the  red  stripes,  and  the  blue  ground  for  the  stars  was 
composed  of  a  portion  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraliam  Swartwout,  of 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.  It  is  believed  tliis  was  tlie  first 
garrison  flag  displayed  after  the  ptussjige  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  on  June  14th,  1777. 

f  Nicholas  Herkimer  (llerkheimer)  was  l)orn  about  1727,  and  died  in  1777.  lie  was  a 
son  of  a  Palatine  who  settled  below  Little  Falls,  in  tlu^  ^lohawk  Valley,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  present  Herkimer  County.  In  1758  Nicholas 
was  made  a  lieutenant  of  provincials,  and  was  in.  command  of  Fort  Herkimer  in  that 
year.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  battalion  of  Tryon  County  militia  in  1775  ; 
also  chairman  of  the  County  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  Sei)tember.  1776.  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  by  the  Provincial  Convention  of  New  York.  He  died  at  his  home  ten 
days  after  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  The  Continental  Congress  votcnl  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  of  the  value  of  ^5(M),  but  it  has  never  In-en  done. 
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killed  tlio  liorse  upon  ^vliich  hu  was  riding.  Seated  upon  liis  saddle  at 
the  foot  <iE  a  tree,  he  calmly  gave  orders.  At  length  the  Indians,  hear- 
ing the  firing  occasioned  liy  Willett's  sortie,  fled  to  the  deep  woods  in  a 
panic,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  equally  alarmed  Tories,  leaving 
the  patriots  masters  of  the  field.  Ilerkiiiier  was  taken  to  his  home  below 
the  Little  Falls  of  tlio  ilohawk. 
where  he  soon  afterward  died  from 
excessive  bleeding  from  his  wound, 
the  resnlt  of  bad  surgery. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  was 
vigorously  pressed  by  St.  Leger. 
On  Aiignst  9t1i  he  made  a  formal 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  tlie 
fort.  It  was  refosed.  Fearing  the 
assailants  might  be  re-enforced,  and 
that  his  own  provisions  might  fail, 
Gansevooii:  sent  Lien  tenant-Colo- 
nel AVillett*  to  Schnyler  to  ask 
him  to  furnish  relief.  Willett, 
with  !i  single  companion,  who  was 
an  expert  in  woodcraft,  left  llie 
fort  ^tealtliily  during  a  series  of 
SIS  wn.i.KTT.  heavy  thunder-storms.    He  readied 

the  (juarters  of  Schuyler  at  Still- 
12th,  and  revealed  the  nrgency  of  the  case  to  the  general. 
fully  ewinprehending  tlie  importance  of  checking  the 
advance  of  St.  Le;^r  in  the  west  while  endeavoring  to  roll  back  the 
invasion  from  tiie  nurth,  called  a  council  of  officers  and  proposed  to  stud 
a  detiicluuent  to  tlie  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler.  The  council  objected 
becausu  of  the  iiressing  need  of  men  for  the  army  confronting  Burgoyne. 


water  on  tli 
Scliuvler 


ilk'll  ims  Ixirn  nl  Jaiiiiiici,  h.  1.,  iu  1740,  and  died  in  New  York  Cily  in 
-:nnliiu1i'cl  ill  Kin;:'.s  (uow  Cidiiniliiii)  CoUpge,  and  soon  afterward  served 
i1)ii'  ill  tlif  iHtmk  on  Ticoiideroga  in  1738,  He  was  witU  Biudslrret 
:iiiii'iiiii>.  Willi'ti  was  (iiii-  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  "  Sons  of  Llbertj-.^' 
LlHiuri  in  MiDoii^ihI's  rcsim.'nl  iu  llie  invjislon  of  Canada  in  1775.  He  was 
■iit(ii;uil.-c<ilon<.|  ,)f  llii>  Tliinl  Sew  York  Rfgiment.  In  1777  he  wa«  iu 
mill  iissisiiil  in  ]!<,  (k'[<.'ni'<'.  In  August  lie  bore  a  message  by  slealth  tn 
IT  askin.L;  frir  nlii'f,  ^vllir■ll  whs  wih.  lie  ivQs  In  the  battle  of  Monmoiilh 
iili  Sitlliviin  in  liis  •ainiiiiiirii  ii^'iiinsl  the  Indians  in  1779.  and  in  1784 
iif  Nc-H-  York  City,  in  wliicli  iM>sition  lie  served  ten  years.  In  180T  he 
yiir  of  ilii'  city,  lli- Iniil  liei'n  jippointf^  u  brigadier-general  in  the  army 
le  Iiiiti.'iiis  in  lli<'  >'urlli-w<'st  iu  179S,  but  declined  the  honur. 
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Schuyler  heard  one  of  the  officers  say  in  a  half -suppressed  whisper,  '*  He 
means  to  weaken  the  army."  This  was  an  echo — an  epitome — of  the 
slanders  with  which  the  general  had  been  assailed  since  the  evacuation  of 
Ticonderoga.  With  hot  indignation  he  turned  upon  the  slanderer,  and 
unconsciously  biting  in  pieces  a  clay  pipe  that  he  was  smoking,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  that  awed  the  whole  company  into  silence  : 

''  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself  ;  where  is 
the  brigadier  who  will  take  command  of  the  relief  ?  I  shall  beat  up  for 
volunteers  to-morrow." 

The  brave  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the  council,  who  knew  how  unjust 
-was  the  thought  that  there  could  be  treason  in  the  heart  of  General 
Schuyler,  immediately  stepped  forward  and  offered  his  services.  The 
drums  beat  for  volunteers  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  (August 
13th)  eight  hundred  stalwart  men  were  enrolled  for  the  relief  expedition. 
They  were  chiefly  from  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Lamed. 

With  such  followers — men  who  had  implicit  confidence  in  him — Gen- 
eral Arnold  pushed  rapidly  up  the  Mohawk  Yalley.  By  stratagem, 
audacity,  and  prowess  Arnold  impressed  the  followers  of  St.  Leger  with 
the  startling  idea  that  the  Americans  advancing  upon  them  were  over- 
whelming in  numbers.*  So  impressed,  the  Indians  resolved  to  fly.  No 
persuasions  could  hold  them.  Away  they  went,  as  fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them,  toward  Oswego  and  the  more  western  forests.  They 
were  followed  by  their  pale-faced  confreres^  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  in 
a  race  for  safety  to  be  found  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Ontario. 

So  was  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  so  ended  the 
really  formidable  invasion  from  the  west. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  of  St.  Leger  f  was  a  stunning  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  Burgoyne.     This  disaster,  following  so  closely  upon  that 

*  At  the  German  Flats  Arnold  found  a  half  idiotic  Tory  under  sentence  of  death  for 
some  crime  he  had  committed.  Ills  mother  begged  Arnokl  to  j)ardon  him.  Her  prayer 
was  granted  on  the  condition  that  lie  should  accompany  a  friendly  Oneida  chief  among 
the  barbarians  into  St.  Leger's  cramp,  and  by  representing  the  oncoming  Americans,  from 
whom  they  had  ju.st  escaped,  as  very  numerous,  frighten  them  away.  The  prisoner 
consentcni.  The  Tory  had  several  shots  fired  through  his  coat,  and  with  these  evidences 
of  a  "terrible  engagement  with  the  enemy,"  he  ran,  almost  out  of  breath,  into  the 
Indian  camp.  Pointing  toward  the  trees  and  the  sky  he  said:  "They  are  Jis  many  as 
the  leaves  and  the  stars  at  night."  .  Very  soon  his  companion,  the  Oneida,  came  nmning 
from  another  direction  with  the  same  story,  when,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  Indians 
fled. 

t  Colonel  Barry  St.  Leger  entered  the  British  army  in  1749  ;  came  to  America  with  his 
regiment  in  1757,  and  was  with  Wolfe  at  Quebe(\  lie  became  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1772,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1775.  After  his  failure  in  the  ^lohawk  Valley  he  dis- 
appears from  history.     He  died  in  1789. 
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near  Bennington,  staggered  him.  His  viaions  of  conquest,  ^*  orders,'* 
and  perliaps  a  peerage  for  himself  vanished.  His  army  was  already  con- 
quered. The  sad  news  thorouglily  dislieartened  his  troops.  The  fidehty 
of  the  Indians,  always  fair-weather  warriors,  waned,  and  these  and 
Canadians  and  timid  Tories  became  lukewarm,  and  they  deserted  by 
hundreds. 

Burgoyne's  perplexity  was  great.  To  proceed  would  be  madness  ;  to 
retreat  would  give  hosts  of  friends  to  the  Republicans  and  dissipate  the 
idea  of  British  invincibility.  He  complained  to  the  ministry  that  Howe 
had  not  co-operated  in  his  favor  by  movements  below,  and  consequently 
troops  from  above  the  Highlands  had  swelled  the  Northern  army  of  the 
Americans.  He  resolved  to  remain  where  he  was  (on  the  heights  of 
Saratoga,  where  Schuylerville  now  stands)  until  the  panic  in  his  army 
should  subside  and  he  should  receive  supplies  from  posts  on  Lakes  Cham- 
])lain  and  George.  By  great  diligence  he  soon  afterward  had  sufficient 
provisions  brought  from  Lake  George  to  last  his  army  a  month. 

At  this  juncture,  when  Schuyler,  who  for  weeks  had  retarded  the 
invasion  of  Burgoyne  with  a  handful  of  men  ;  when  his  wisdom,  prowess, 
and  patriotism  were  inducing  recruits  to  flock  to  his  standard,  now  that 
their  summer  crops  were  generally  gathered  and  he  was  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  for  victory,  he  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Northern 
Department  by  General  Gates.  This  change  had  been  effected  by 
intrigues,  a  faction  in  Congress,  and  widely  circulated  slanders.  That 
Schuyler  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  no  careful  student  of  our  history 
can  rea8onal)ly  doubt.  Yet  he  patriotically  acquiesced,  and  generously 
offered  to  give  Gates  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  Had  Gates  wisely  accepted 
the  generous  offer  and  acted  with  a  proper  spirit  at  that  time,  he  might 
have  gained  an  early  victory  over  the  invaders.  But  ho  did  not  act 
wisely,  generously,  nor  efficiently,  and  when  a  victory  was  finally  won  in 
•spite  of  him,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  honor  of  achieving  it. 

Burgoyne  established  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 
Early  in  September  Gates  found  himself  in  command  of  an  army 
stronger  in  numbers  than  the  whole  British  force  opposing  him.  The 
American  forces  were  well  posted  on  Bemis's  Heights,  two  miles  above 
Stillwater,  the  right  wing  resting  upon  the  Hudson  River  below  the 
Heights,  and  their  left  upon  gentle  hills.  Upon  their  front  was  a  well- 
constructed  line  of  fortifications. 

Imperious  necessity  compelled  Burgoyne  to  move  forward.  He  took 
a  position  within  two  miles  of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  morning 
of  September  lOtli  he  advanced  to  offer  battle.  He  had  no  alternative 
but  to  flight  or  surrenfler,  for  he  had  been  informed  that  General  Lincoln, 
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with  two  thousand  New  England  mihtia,  had  gotten  in  his  rear  and  had 
cut  off  his  communication  with  Canada.  On  the  day  before,  Colonel 
John  Brown,  despatched  by  (xeneral  Lincoln  with  a  few  troops  and  some 
heavy  guns,  had  surprised  an  outpost  between  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
George  ;  had  taken  possession  of  Mount  Defiance  ;  cannonaded  Ticon- 
deroga and  Fort  Lidependence  ;  destroyed  two  hundred  vessels,  includ- 
ing seventeen  gun-boats  and  an  armed  sloop,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George  ;  seized  a  large  quantity  of  stores  ;  released  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  and  captured  about  three  hundred  British  soldiers. 

Burgoyne's  left  wing,  with  an  immense  artillery  train,  commanded  by 
Generals  Phillips  and  Iliedesel,  kept  upon  the  plain  near  the  river.  The 
centre  and  right,  composed  largely  of  Gennans,  extended  across  the 
rolling  country  on  the  Heights,  and  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in 
person.  Upon  the  hills  on  the  extreme  right  General  Fraser  witli 
grenadiers  and  Colonel  Breyman  with  rifiemen  were  posted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outflanking  the  Americans.  On  the  front  and  right  Hank  was  a 
body  of  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians  designed  to  attack  the  central 
outposts  of  the  Americans. 

During  the  morning  General  Arnold,  who  commanded  a  division,  had 
observed  through  vistiis  in  screening  woods  preparations  of  the  foe  for 
an  attack,  and  urged  General  Gates  to  send  out  a  detachment  to  confront 
them.  But  Gates  had  deternn'ned  to  act  on  the  defensive  within  his 
lines,  and  hesitated.  At  length  he  permitted  C^olonel  Morgan  and  his 
riflemen,  and  some  infantry  under  Colonels  Dearborn  and  Scammell,  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and  Tories.  After  severe  skirmish- 
ing the  parties  retired  to  their  resj)ective  lines. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Burgoyne  gave  a  signal  for  his  whole  army  to  move 
forward.  Gates  seemed  indisposed  to  tight,  and  remained  in  his  tent. 
General  Fraser  began  the  battle  by  making  a  rapid  movement  to  turn  the 
American  left  commanded  bv  Arnold.  At  the  same  time  Arnold,  with 
equal  celerity  of  movement,  attempted  to  turn  tlie  British  right,  lie 
was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  Gates  to  send  him  re-enforcements,  lie 
was  forced  back,  when  Fraser,  by  a  quick  movement,  called  up  to  his 
aid  some  German  and  other  troo])S  from  Burgoyne's  centre  column. 
Arnold  brought  his  whole  division  (chiefly  New  Englanders)  into  action 
and  called  for  re-enforcements.  They  were  not  supplied  ;  yet  he  smote 
the  enemy  so  lustily  that  their  line  began  to  waver,  and  it  soon  fell  into 
confusion. 

General  Phillips,  below  the  Keights,  hearing  the  din  of  battle,  hurried 
over  the  hills  with  fresh  troops  and  artillery,  followed  by  Gernum 
dragoons  under  Riedesel,  and  appeared  upon  the  groun<l  just  as  victory 
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seemed  about  to  rest  with  the  Americans.  Still  the  battle  raged.  The 
ranks  of  the  British  were  becoming  fearfully  thinned,  when  Riedesel 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the  Americans  with  cannon  and 
musketry,  which  compelled  them  to  give  way.  So  the  Germans  saved 
the  British  army  from  ruin. 

At  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of 
battle.  It  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  more  violent  outburst  of  fiirv. 
Burgoyne  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  Americans,  who  made  no 
response.  Then  he  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  As  the  invaders  rushed 
forward  to  the  assault  their  silent  antagonists  sprang  forward  from  their 
intrenchments  like  tigers,  and  attacked  the  British  so  furiously  with  ball 
and  bayonet  that  they  soon  recoiled  and  were  pushed  far  back. 

At  that  moment  Arnold  was  at  headquarters  seated  on  his  powerful 
horse,  vainly  begging  for  re-enforcements.  The  sounds  of  battle  made 
him  exceedingly  impatient,  and  when  it  was  announced  that  the  conflict 
was  indecisive  he  could  no  longer  brook  delay,  but  turning  his  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  storm,  exclaimed,  *'  I'll  soon  put  an  end  to 
it  I"  Putting  spurs  to  his  charger,  he  dashed  away  on  a  wild  gallop, 
followed  by  a  young  staff  officer  (Wilkinson),  w-ho  was  sent  by  Gates  to 
order  the  impetuous  general  back.  The  subaltern  could  not  overtake 
Arnold  before  he  reached  the  scene  of  conflict,  where,  by  words  and 
deeds,  the  gallant  general  animated  his  troops. 

For  three  hours  more  the  battle  raged.  The  Americans  had  almost 
turned  the  British  flank  when  Colonel  Breyman  with  his  German  rifle- 
men, fighting  bravely,  averted  the  blow  that  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  British  army.  The  combatants  had  surged  in  doubt  backward  and 
forward  across  the  fields  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Darkness  fell 
upon  the  scene  and  ended  the  conflict.  The  British  slept  that  night 
upon  their  arms,  and  the  Americans  slumbered  within  their  lines.  The 
American  forces  much  outnumbered  those  of  the  British. 

Petty  jealousies  marked  the  conduct  of  the  opposing  chief  commanders 
in  this  eonllict.  Twice  the  German  troops  had  saved  the  British  army 
during  tlie  battle.  Burgoyne,  regarding  Riedesel  with  envy,  withheld 
the  honor  due  him  in  his  official  report.  Had  Arnold  been  furnished 
Avith  re-onforcements  when  he  asked  for  them,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
won  a  vi(!tory  in  the  morning.  Gates  was  not  seen  on  the  field  during 
the  day,*  nor  any  otlier  general  officer  besides  Arnold  but  Learned  ;  and 


*  Tho  concurrent  testimony  of  contoniponiries  plainly  shows  that  Gates  scarcely  left 
his  tent  (lurini;  tlie  (l:iy  of  the  hattle.  and  that  under  its  shelter  he  freely  indulged  in 
strong  drinks  and  in  unbecoming  remarks  concerning  officers  of  whom  he  was  jealous. 
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but  for  the  prowess  and  skill  of  the  former,  all  candid  historians  admit 
that  Burgoyne  would  undoubtedly  have  entered  Albany  in  triumph  as  a 
victor  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  Gates,  angry  because  the  army  praised 
Arnold  and  Morgan,  did  not  mention  their  names  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle  ! 

The  wretched  condition  of  his  army  was  revealed  to  Burgoyne  on  the 
morning  of  the  2()th.  He  had  lost  about  six  hundred  men.  He  expected 
an  immediate  renewal  of  the  battle  by  the  Americans.  Witli  that 
impression  he  hastily  buried  his  dead  in  holes  and  trenches,  and  withdrew 
to  high  ground  about  two  miles  from  the  American  lines.  The  latter 
had  good  reason  for  removing  within  their  lines,  for  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  This  fact  was  known  only  to  Gates.  He  was  justified 
in  not  acceding  to  Arnold's  urgent  request  to  attack  the  .enemy  on  that 
morning. 

Burgoyne  and  the  whole  army  were  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  by  the 
events  of  the  19th,  yet,  hourly  expecting  good  news  from  Howe  or 
Clinton  below,  he  addressed  his  troops  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  declared 
that  he  would  either  leave  his  dead  body  on  the  field  or  push  his  way  to 
Albany.  On  the  following  day  he  received  a  despatch  from  Clinton, 
who  was  in  command  at  New  York,  promising  aid  by  attacking  the  forts 
or  the  Hudson  Highlands.  He  also  gave  him  the  cheering  news  of 
Howe's  victory  on  the  Brandywine  Creek.  Burgoyne  assured  Clinton 
that  he  could  maintain  his  position  until  October  12tli. 

Burgoyne  waited  many  days  for  more  tidings  from  Clinton.  None 
came,  and  on  the  evening  of  October  4tli  he  called  a  council  of  officers. 
Phillips  proposed  an  attempt  to  turn  the  American  left  flank  by  a  swift 
circuitous  march.  Eiedesel  favored  a  rapid  retreat  to  Fort  Edward. 
Fraser  was  willing  to  fight  then  and  there.  The  latter  course  was  agreed 
upon,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7tli,  after  liquors  and  rations  for  four 
days  had  been  distributed  to  the  whole  army,  Burgoyne  moved  toward 
the  American  left  with  fifteen  hundred  picked  men,  eight  brass  cannons, 
and  two  howitzers.  He  formed  a  battle-line  behind  a  forest  screen  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  American  intrenchments.  Generals  Riedesel, 
Phillips,  and  Fraser  were  with  the  lieutenant-general,  who  sent  out  a 
party  composed  of  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  woods,  and,  hanging  upon  the  American  rear,  keep  them  in 
check  while  he  should  attack  them  in  front. 

Burgoyne  was  discovered  before  he  was  ready  for  battle.  The  drums 
of  the  Americans  beat  to  arms,  and  an  alarm  wiis  sent  all  along  the  lines. 
They  had  been  re-enforced  by  Lincoln,  and  their  army  now  numbered 
about  ten  thousand  men — nearly  double  the  number  of  the  British  force. 
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Gates  inquired  tlie  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  when  he  ascertained  the 
truth  he  sent  out  Colonel  Morgan  with  his  riflemen  and  some  infantry  to 
secure  a  position  to  attack  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  British  right  and  to 
"^^  begin  the  game."  At  the  same  time  New  Hampshire  militia  under 
•General  Poor  and  Xew  York  militia  under  General  Tenbroeck  advanced 
against  the  British  left. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadians  and  Tories  had  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Americans  and  attacked  their  pickets  in  the  rear.  The  British  grenadiers 
soon  joined  these  assailants  and  drove  the  Americans  back  to  their  lines, 
where  a  hot  contest  ensued,  lasting  half  an  hour.  In  that  fight  Morgan 
and  his  men  assailed  the  foe  so  vigorously  that  they  were  driven  back  in 
confusion  to  the  British  line,  which  then  stood  in  battle  order  in  an  open 
field.  Grenadiers  under  Major  Acland  and  artillery  commanded  by 
Major  Williams  formed  the  left  of  the  line  upon  rising  ground.  The 
centre  was  composed  of  Britons  and  Germans  led  by  Phillips  and 
Riedesel,  and  the  extreme  left  of  infantry  under  Earl  Balcarras.  General 
Fraser  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  picked  men  was  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  British  right  ready  to  fall  upon  the  left  front  of  the 
Americans. 

Just  as  Burgoyne  was  about  to  advance,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  was  astounded  by  the  thunder  of  cannons  on  his  left  and  the 
rattle  of  small  arms  on  his  right.  New  Englanders  under  General  Poor 
had  moved  stealthily  up  the  slope,  upon  the  crown  of  which  were  the 
troops  of  Acland  and  Williams,  and  pressed  through  the  thick  wood 
toward  the  batteries  of  the  latter.  When  the  Ke publicans  were  dis- 
covered the  British  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  storm  of  musket-balls  and 
grape-shot  with  very  little  effect,  for  the  missiles  passed  over  their  heads. 
The  Americans  then  sprang  forward  with  a  shout  and  fired  rapid  volleys, 
when  a  fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  Republicans  rushed  up  to  the  mouths 
of  the  cannons  and  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  victory  among 
the  carriages  of  the  field-pieces.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannons  was 
taken  and  retaken.  It  finally  remained  with  the  Americans,  and  as  the 
British  fell  back  Colonel  Cilley  mounted  the  gun,  waved  his  sword  high 
in  air,  and  dedicated  the  weapon  to  ''  the  American  cause.'' 

In  this  fierce  combat  Major  Acland  was  seriously  wounded  *  and  Major 
Williams  was  made  a  prisoner.     Their  men,  panic-stricken,  fled  in  con- 


*  The  wives  of  Geueral  Riedesel,  ^Major  Acland,  and  others  were  with  their  husbands. 
AVhen  3Irs.  Acland,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  llchester,  heard  of  her  husband's  con- 
dition— wounded  and  a  prisoner  within  the  Americ^m  lines — she  obtained  permission 
from  Bur<royne  to  go  to  him.  She  was  admitted,  and  was  at  her  husband's  bedside  at  a 
house  on  Bemis's  Heights  until  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed  to  New  York. 
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fusion,  and  the  whole  eight  brass  cannons  and  the  field  remained  in  pos- 
Beesion  of  the  Americans. 

Morgan  in  the  mean  time  led  an  attack  upon  General  Fraser  and  drove 
him  back  upon  the  British  lines  ;  then  falling  upon  their  right  flank,  he 
broke  their  ranks  and  put  them  in  confusion.  Colonel  Dearborn  attacked 
their  front  with  fresh  troops  and  broke  their  line,  but  it  was  soon  rallied. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  General  Arnold  reappeared  upon  the  scene. 
Oates's  treatment  of  him  had  so  greatly  irritated  him  that  he  had  de- 
manded a  pass  to  go  to  Washington's  headquarters.  It  was  readily 
granted,  for  Gates,  now  feeling  sure  of  success,  did  not  wish  the  brave 
general  to  have  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  He  did  not 
thereby  actually  take  the  command  of  the  division  from  Arnold,  but  he 
assigned  its  control  to  General  Lincoln,  who  tried  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  generals.  The  officers  of  the  latter,  by  personal 
ijntreaties  and  a  written  address,  persuaded  him  to  remain,  but  Gates 
refused  to  give  him  any  command.  Arnold  had  no  authority  even  to 
Jight^  much  less  to  order.  He  was  eager  to  join  in  the  combat  at  the 
beginning. 

''  No  man,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  aides,  ''  shall  keep  me  from  the  field 
to-day.  If  I  am  without  command  I  will  fight  in  the  ranks  ;  but  the 
soldiers,  God  bless  them  !  will  follow  my  lead." 

Thoroughly  aroused  by  the  din  of  battle  at  the  moment  just  alluded 
to,  Arnold  leaped  into  his  saddle  and  dashed  away  to  the  point  of  conflict 
in  which  his  division  was  engaged,  again  followed  by  one  of  Gates's  aides 
(Armstrong)  with  instructions  to  order  him  back.  The  chase  was  in 
vain.  Arnold  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  the  subaltern 
dared  not  follow.  His  troops  welcomed  him  with  shouts.  He  immedi- 
ately led  them  against  the  British  centre,  riding  along  the  lines,  giving 
orders,  and  exposed  to  imminent  peril  every  moment. 

The  Germans  received  the  first  furious  assault  from  Arnold's  troops. 
They  made  a  brave  resistance  and  flung  the  assailants  back  at  first,  but 
when  at  a  second  charge  Arnold  dashed  among  them  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismay. 

And  now  the  battle  became  general  all  along  the  line.  Arnold  and 
Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  the  storm  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  The  gallant  Fraser  was  the  directing  soul  of  the  British 
troops  in  action.  His  skill  and  courage  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 
"When  the  lines  gave  way  he  brought  order  out  of  confusion  ;  when  regi- 
ments began  to  waver  he  infused  courage  into  them  by  voice  and 
example.     The  fate  of  the  battle  evidently  depended  upon  him. 

Arnold  perceived  this,   and  said  to  Morgan,    "  That  officer  in  full 
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uniform  is  General  Fraser.  It  is  essential  to  onr  success,  that  he  be  dis- 
posed of.  Direct  the  attention  of  some  of  the  sharpshooters  of  your 
riflemen  to  him."  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  very  soon  Fraser  fell 
from  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  It  is  diflScult  for  a  humane  and  gen- 
erous mind  to  accept  any  excuse  for  this  cruel  order  and  the  deed  that 
ensued.* 

When  the  gallant  Fraser  fell  a  panic  ran  along  the  British  line.  At 
that  moment  three  thousand  New  York  militia  under  General  Tenbroeck 
appeared,  when  the  wavering  line  gave  way  and  the  British  troops, 
covered  by  Phillips  and  Riedesel,  fled  to  their  intrenchments.  Up  to 
these  works,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  bullets  and  grape-shot, 
the  Americans  eagerly  pressed,  with  Arnold  at  their  head,  who  was  seen 
at  all  points,  through  the  sulphurous  smoke,  encouraging  his  men.  His 
voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din  of  battle.  With  a  part  of  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Paterson  and  Glover  he  drove  the  troops  of  Earl 
Balcarras  from  an  abatis  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  British  camp.  Failing  in  this,  he  led  Learned's 
brigade  against  the  British  right.  For  a  while  the  result  was  doubtful, 
but  at  length  the  Britons  gave  way,  leaving  the  Germans  under  General 
Specht  entirely  exposed. 

At  this  moment  Arnold  ordered  up  from  the  left  the  New  York  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Wesson  and  Livingston  and  Morgan's  riflemen  to  make 
a  general  assault,  while  he,  with  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  Colonel 
Brooks,  attacked  the  Germans  commanded  by  Colonel  Breyman.  He 
rushed  into  the  sally-port  on  his  horse  and  spread  terror  among  them. 
They  had  seen  him  for  two  houra  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  unliurt,  and 
they  legarded  him  with  superstitious  awe  as  a  charmed  character.  They 
broke  and  fled.  A  bullet  from  a  parting  volley  which  they  gave  on 
their  retreat  killed  Arnold's  horse  and  wounded  him  in  the  same  leg  that 
was  badly  hurt  at  Quebec.  Just  then  Gates's  subaltern  overtook  the 
wounded  and  victorious  Arnold  and  gave  his  commander's  order  to  return 
to  camp  !  Gates  had  expressed  a  fear  that  Arnold  might  *'  do  some  rash 
thing."  He  had  done  a  ''rash  thing"  in  achieving  a  decisive  victory 
which  Gates  was  incompetent  to  win.  Yet  the  latter  claimed  and 
received  the  honors  of  the  achievement 


*  General  Fraser  died  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  His  body  was  buried  at  the 
evening  twilight  of  the  same  day  within  a  redoubt  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  which  the 
dying  hero  designated  a«  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  It  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
Burgoyne  and  a  large  number  of  officers.  As  soon  as  the  solemn  character  of  the  proces- 
sion wa.s  recognized  by  the  Americans  a  cannonade  which  they  had  begun  ceased,  and 
they  fired  minute-guns  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  brave  soldier. 
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The  rout  of  tbe  Gennans  was  complete.  Tliev  threw  liown  their  arms 
aod  ran,  and  could  not  be  rallied.  Colonel  Breriiiaii  wa«  mortally 
wonnded.     DarknesB  ended  the  conflict. 

Bnrgoyne,  resolved  to  retreat,  withdrew  his  whole  force  a  mile  north 
of  his  intrenchments,  and  on  the  night  of  the  Mh  he  nurvhed.  in  a  cold 
rain-stomi,  for  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  wiiere  the  tnwjw  arrive<.l,  in  a 
most  wretched  plight,  on  the  morning  of  the  H'th.  They  liad  hnrned  the 
maneion,  mills,  and  other  property 
of  General  Schnyler  on  their  way. 

The  American  army  also  moved  .     _   -  >^ 

northward,  and  a  part  of  it  took  a 
position  on  the  hills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson  directly  op- 
posite Burgoyne's  camp  and  within 
cannon-shot  of  it.  Satisfied  that 
he  cx>ii1d  neither  fight  nor  retreat 
with  safety,  Knrgoyne  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Gates  for  a  ►surrender 
upon  lionoralile  terms.  A  capitu- 
lation was  signed,  and  on  October 
17th,  1TT7,  his  troops  laid  down 
their  anns  in  submission  on  the 
plain,  near  the  Hudson,  in  front  of 
(present)  Schuylerville.     Bnrgoyne 

surrendered  his  sword   to  Gates   at  the  headquarters  of  tlm  latter,  not 
far  from  the  niins  of  General  Schuyler's  ])ropfjrty.* 

The  whole  immljcrof  troops  Mirrendered  to  the  .\initr\i".iim  iit  Saratoga 
was  five  thousand  seven  liundrutj  and  iiiiiety-iiiri(;.  of  wJioni  twn  liion^and 
four  hundred  and  twelve  were  fienrjans.  I'H^i'ii;^  tlnrrc  tli<-r<;  w.;n! 
eighteen  hundre<l  prisoners  of  war,  ini;hidirj^'  >-'\<:U  and  woiiiuli:'!.  Tlti; 
entire  loss  of  the  British  anny  after  tiirfv  ..-ntorT'l  tl.';  Stat';  '.f  N<:-.v  York. 
including  thoee  under  St.  r>;:rt:r.  who  wcr*;  >ii-.>i\A<L']  or  'Mjf'iir';')  af  I'lr' 
Schuvler  and  Orisbaiiv.  was  al.'ii'^t  t':i;  '.l.in-^i-A   !fi':i:,      hu  \'itr-/;yii<-'-> 


•  Tht  value  of  Ibe  iT-yfi-^rr  -l^^f,; 
heard  of  his  |i>*  bt  itr<jCe  t/i  '.;'.■.:.'■'.  ' 
place  niaket  the  h<«i7  l-i-^  I  iwt"-  -  .-■■ 
ablv  ><*  how  fruitb-w  hi-r  »:vk.;.'-  ■ 

Afu-T  ihf  rtiiTurfer  '<{  B>;r/'.7  rj-  -• 
in  AHuDj.  The  larwr  -ro*-  f-*'..r.j 
pnipenv  fif  Gener*!  >t-t:j'fr  ~-<. 
tbe  foniiue  cf  w»r  " 
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staff  -wore  six  members  of  Parliament,  Among  the  Bpoils  were  forty- 
two  pieces  of  the  best  brasa  cannon  then  known,  forty-six  hundred 
muskets  mid  rifles,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  Congrees 
awarded  tliaiiks  and  a  gold  medal  to  Grates. 

Very  generous  terms  were  granted  to  Burgoyne  hj  the  capitulation. 
The  troops  were  held  us  prisoners  of  war,  but  allowed  a  free  passage  to 
Europe  for  those  who  wished  to  go  thore^  and  free  permission  for  the 
Canadians  to  return  to  tlieir  homos  on  the  condition  that  none  of  the 
trooi>8  surrendered  should  serve 
against  the  Autericans.  The  cap- 
tives were  inarclied  to  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  expecting  to  embark 
for  England,  (congress  ratified  the 
generous  terras,  but  Wasliington 
and  that  body  were  soon  couvinced 
by  circumstances  that  Bnrgoyno 
and  his  oflieers  intended  to  violate 
the  agreement  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  therefore  resolved 
not  to  let  tlie  captives  go  until  the 
Britisli  Government  should  ratify 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Here 
was  a  dilemma.  That  Government 
could  not  recognize  the  authority 
<if  Congrcfi*.  Sii  iho  "  convention  troo[>s,"  as  the  captives  were  called, 
wore  wnl  to  Virginia,  and  they  remained  idle  in  America  four  or  five 
Yi-arn.  Ihirgtivni'  and  his  chief  officers  were  allowed  to  depart  for  home. 
The  surrciulcr  of  liurjroyne  was  a  turning-point  in  the  war  in  favor  of 
tlio  Americans.  Ir  inspirited  the  patriots;  revived  the  credit  of  the 
t'niitineiital  (i.ivoninu'nt ;  tlie  :innic8  were  rapidly  recrnited,  and  public 
opitiiiiii  ill  Knropc  set  strongly  in  favor  of  the  strnggling  patriots.  In 
U's.*  than  lour  months  after  this  event  France  had  formed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  tlie  I'nitLHl  t^tutos  and  acknowledged  their  independeaoe. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

While  General  Burgoyne  was  struggling  for  victory  and  conquest  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson,  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Avhom 
Howe  had  left  in  command  at  New  York,  was  making  earnest  endeavors 
to  aid  him  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  country  between  Albany  and  the 
sea. 

At  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands  the  Americans  had  erected 
two  forts — ''Clinton"  and  ''Montgomery" — on  tlie  west  side  of  the 
Hudson.  They  were  upon  a  high,  rocky  shore,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
small  stream.  Between  these  forts  and  Anthony's  Nose  (a  lofty  hill) 
opposite  they  had  stretched  a  boom  and  chain,  as  \ve  have  observed,  to 
check  British  vessels  ascending  the  river.  These  forts  were  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Generals  George  and  James  Clinton,  the  former 
then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  was  another  fort 
(*' Constitution")  Upon  an  island  opposite  West  Point.  They  were  all 
under  the  chief  command  of  the  veteran  General  Israel  Putnam,  whose 
headquarters  was  at  Peekskill,  just  below  the  Highlands.  The  garrisons 
of  these  posts  were  weak  at  the  beginning  of  October  (1777),  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  troops  not  exceeding  two  thousand. 

Sir  Henry  Chnton  had  waited  at  New  York  very  impatiently  for  the 
arrival  of  re-enforcements.  They  came  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
after  floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  three  months. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  went  up  the  Hudson  with  between  three 
and  four  thousand  troops,  in  many  armed  and  unarmed  vessels  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hotham,  and  landed  his  men  at  Yerplanck's 
Point,  a  few  miles  below  Peekskill,  feigning  an  attack  upon  the  latter 
post.  This  feint  deceived  Putnam,  and  he  sent  to  the  Highland  forts 
for  re-enforcements.  But  Governor  Clinton  was  not  deceived,  and  held 
back  all  the  forces  in  the  Highlands. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  October  6th,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog^ 
Sir  Henry  crossed  the  river  to  Stony  Point  with  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand  men.  He  there  divided  his  forces.  One  party  under  General 
Vaughan,  accompanied  by  the  baronet,  pushed  on  through  a  defile  in 
the  rear  of  the  lofty  Donderberg  to  fall  upon  Fort  Clinton.  The  party 
numbered  about  twelve  hundred.  Another  party  nine  hundred  strong, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  made  a  longer  march  around  Bear 
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]tfonntain,  to  fall  npon  Fort  Montgomery  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Heniy 
liad  ordered  hie  war  veHsels  tu  anchor  within  point-hlank  cannon-ahot  of 
the  forts  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  them.  On  the  borders  of  Lake 
Siimipink,  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mountain,  Vaughan  enconntered  some 
troops  sent  out  by  Governor  Clinton,  and  a  severe  hut  short  battle  ensned. 
The  Americans  fell  back  to  the  fort.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  ap- 
peared before  Fort  Montgomery  toward  evening,  when  a  peremptory 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  both  posts  was  made.  It  was  refused  with 
words  of  scorn, when  a  simnltaneons 
attack  was  made  upon  both  forts  by 
the  forces  on  land  and  water.  The 
garrisons,  mostly  militia,  held  ont 
bravely  until  dark,  when  theysought 
safety  in  the  adjacent  monntiuDB. 
Many  were  slain  or  mado  prisonerH. 
Governor  Clinton  escaped  across 
the  river,  and  at  midnight  was  in 
Putnam's  camp  at  Peekekill.  His 
brother  (General  James  Clinton), 
,  badly  wounded,  mado  his  way  over 

"*  the  mountains  to  his  home  at  New 

Windsor,   The  frigate  Montgomery, 
a  ten-gun  sloop,  and  a  row-galley 
nMt-B  tiiNTiN  lying   above  the   boom   attempted 

to  escape,  but  could  not  for  want  of 
wind,  so  tlieii'  crews  set  them  on  fire  and  abandoned  them.  Tlie  con- 
flagration was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  A  British  oflieer  wrote  con- 
cerning it : 

"The  flumes  suddenly  broke  forth,  and  as  every  sail  was  set  the 
vessels  soon  becauie  magnificent  pyramids  of  fire.  The  reflection  on 
the  steep  face  of  the  opposite  mountain,  and  the  long  train  of  ruddy 
light  which  shone  upon  the  waters  for  a  prodigious  distance,  ^ad  a 


*  General  Jiiiiif«  ('liiiton  wiii  lieiru  in  Orunjri-  County,  X.  Y.,  ill  1T36,  iinil  ilied  there 
ill  1S13.  n<^  WHS  fund  of  military  lift'.  At  tliu  age  (if  twynty-two  lie  was  a  captain 
niuliT  Braibitni't  in  the  pupluro  of  Fori  Fnmtt'uiic,  lie-  was  afterwHcd  in  comniaivl  of 
fciiir  rcf;i)nL'iilH  fur  tin-  pnrtiflion  of  thu  frontiers  of  Ulster  iind  Orange  countieM.  When 
tile  war  for  iniii'iX'ndeni'e  tx'friin  he  wan  ap(x>inte(l  <'olonci  of  llie  Third  Sew  Torit 
Ite^'inii'iil,  anil  aeeiimpiitiiiKi  Mt>nt^>mery  to  Qui-htrc.  He  wan  malic  a  tnigadier-gPDrnil 
in  .iuiriwt,  17T6,  iiiul  was  acliiv  in  the  service  iluring  ii  ^Tenter  part  of  tlie  war.  He 
joiiiiil  Siilliviin'!!  expitliiiou,ugHlnist  tlic  TmliniiH  in  ITTft.  iin<l  wh.1  iitnIion<-<l  at  Albany 
most  (if  the  time  iiflerwiird  ;  yet  lie  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallin,  Ho 
held  eivil  (ifllces  after  the  war.     General  Clinton  wan  the  father  of  Ytc  Witt  Clinton. 
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wonderful  effect ;  while  the  ear  was  awfully  filled  with  the  uontinued 

eclioes  from  the  rocky  shores  as  tiio  flames  gradually  reached  the  loaded 

cannot).     The  whole  was  sublimely  terminated  by  the  explosion,  which 

left  all  again  in  dark- 
ness." 
The  boom  and  chain 

were   broken   by  the 

British  early   on   the 

morning  of   the   7th, 

and  a  flying  squadron 

of  light  vessels  com- 
manded by  Sir  James 

Wallace,  bearing  the 

whole   land    force   of 

Sir    Henry     Clinton, 

went  up  the  Hudson 

to  devastate  its  shores 

and  keep  the  militia 

from    joining   Gates. 

They  took  possession 

of  I'ort    Constitution 

on  the  way.     At  the  same  time  Sir  Henry  despatched  a  ineasenger  with 

a  note  to  Burgoyne,  as  follows  : 

"JTona  ij  void  [Here  I  amj,  and  notiiing  between  me  and  Gates.     I 

Bincerely  liope  this  little  success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations. 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  2Sth  by 
C.  C,  I  shall  only  say  I  cannot  presume  to  order, 
or  even  to  advise,  for  reasons  obvious.  I  wish 
you  success. — II.  OLiN'ro.v." 

Tiiis  despatch  was  written  on  tissue  paper  and 
enclosed  in  an  elliptical  hollow  silver  bullet  made 
so  as  to  bi!  opened  at  the  middle,  and  of  a  size 
to  be  swallowed  conveniently.  The  messenger 
was  sent  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  while 
in  the  camp  of  Governor  Clinton,  near  Xew 
sii.vEu  m-T.j.KT.  Windsor,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy.     He 

was    arrested,    and   was   seen    to  suddenly   put 

something  in   his  month  and  swallow  it.     An  emetic  was  administered, 

when  the  silver  bullet  was  discovered  and  its  contents  were  revealed. 

He  was  hanged  as  a  spy  not  far  from  Kingston  while  that  village  was  in 

flames,  kindled  by  the  hands  of  British  incendiaries. 
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The  British  troops  in  the  marauding  expedition,  thirty-six  hundred 
strong,  were  commanded  by  General  Vaughan.  Every  vessel  foun<l  on 
the  river  wtis  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  The  houses  of  known 
AVhigs  on  tlie  shores  were  tired  upon,  and  small  parties  landing  from  the 
vessels  desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  sword.  They  penetrated 
as  far  north  as  Kingston  (^Ulster  County),  then  the  political  capital  of 
the  State,  and  applying  the  torch  (October  13th),  laid  almost  every  house 
in  the  villajje  in  ashes.  The  Le^rislature  lied  to  Duchess  Count v,  and 
soon  afterward  resumed  their  sittings  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Leaving  Kingston,  the  marauders  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Living- 
ston's Manor,  destroying  much  property  at  Khinebeck  on  the  way. 
They  had  begun  to  desolate  Livingston's  estate  when  they  were  arrested 
by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  defeat.  Then  they  made  a 
hastv  retreat  to  New  York. 

So  ended  the  efforts  of  the  British  Ministry  for  taking  possession  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  surrender  of 
])Urgoyne  the  invaders  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Pi)int.  British  power  was  now  prostrated  in  the  northern  section 
of  Xew  York,  and  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  territory  of  the 
commonwealth  from  the  borders  of  Canada  almost  to  the  sea. 

While  the  events  just  recorded  were  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  or  Xtu'th  Biver,  very  important  events  were  occurring  beyond 
the  Delaware  or  the  South  Iliver.  For  several  weeks  Washington  and 
Howe  confronted  each  other  in  hostile  movements  in  New  Jersey,  each 
doubtful  of  the  intentions  of  the  other.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  June, 
the  British  troops  left  New  Jersey  and  passed  over  to  Staten  Island  ;  and 
on  Julv  2;>(1  Howe,  leaviuii:  Sir  Ilenrv  Clinton  in  command  at  New 
York,  embarked  with  eighteen  thousand  troops  for  more  southern  waters. 

Suspecting  Howe's  destination  to  be  the  Continental  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Washington,  leaving  a  strong  force  on  the  Hudson,  hastened  to 
Bhihulclphia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette  as 
a  vohmteer.  Hcarinir  tliat  the  British  armv  had  landed  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  r>ay,  he  pushed  on  to  meet  Howe.  They  camo  in  collision 
on  the  banks  of  the  r>ran<lywine  Creek  on  Septenil>er  11th,  when  a  very 
severe  battle  was  fought.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and  their 
sliattcred  battalions  retreated  to  Philadelphia. 

So  st>on  as  his  troops  were  rested  Washington  rccrossed  the  Schuylkill 
and  pnn'ceded  xo  confn.»nt  Howe,  who  was  slowly  moving  toward  the 
Continental  capital.  Some  skirmishing  occurred,  and  on  the  night  of 
September  *J'»tli  a  detaeliment  under  General  Wayne  was  sarprised  near 
tlic  Baoli  Tavern  and  lost  al^out  three  hundred  men. 


CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  WASHINGTON.  :^87 

While  Washington  was  engaged  in  securing  his  stores  at  Reading, 
Howe  suddenly  crossed  the  Schuylkill  and  took  possession  of  Philadelphia 
(September  26th,  1777)  without  opposition.  The  Continental  Congress 
fled  at  his  approach,  first  to  Lancaster  and  then  to  York,  beyond  the 
Susquehanna.  It  reassembled  at  York  on  September  30th,  and  con- 
tinued its  sessions  there  until  the  following  summer.  The  British  army 
encamped  at  Germantown,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Howe's  troops  had  landed  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  While 
they  were  pressing  on  toward  Philadelphia  the  fleet  that  bore  them  sailed 
round  to  the  Delaware,  but  could  not  pass  obstructions  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  river  just  below  the  city.  Above  these  obstructions  were 
two  forts,  Mifflin,  upon  an  island,  and  Mercer,  upon  the  New  Jersey 
shore.  These  were  captured  by  Britons  and  Germans  sent  from  Howe's 
camp,  after  stout  resistance.  Thoy  took  possession  of  tlie  forts  before 
the  middle  of  November.  This  conquest  greatly  strengthened  Howe's 
position. 

Meanwhile  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  had  been  attacked  early 
on  the  morning  of  October  4tli.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued nearly  three  hours.  The  Americans,  who  became  confused  by  a 
dense  fog  that  began  to  rise  at  dawn,  were  defeated,  and  retired  to  their 
camp  on  Skippack  Creek.  Washington  soon  prepared  to  put  them  into 
winter  quarters  at  Whitemarsh,  only  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Germantown,  and  made  Philadelphia 
the  winter  quarters  of  his  artny. 

Washington  did  not  remain  long  at  Whitemarsh,  for  he  found  a  more 
eligible  position.  He  broke  up  the  camp  toward  the  middle  of  December 
and  removed  to  Valley  Forge,  where  he  was  at  a  greater  distance  from 
his  foe  and  could  more  easily  protect  the  Congress,  and  his  stores  at 
Keading.  For  about  six  months  the  American  army  lay  at  Yalley  Forge, 
and  suffered  intensely  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
during  the  first  half  of  that  period.  It  was  the  severest  ordeal  in  which 
the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  was  tried  during  the  long  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  conspiracy  of  General  Gates  and  others 
to  deprive  Washington  of  the  chief  command  of  the  American  armies 
was  in  active  operation — a  conspiracy  known  in  history  as  "  Conway's 
Cabal.  "''^     Gates  was  then   president  of  the  Board  of  War,  sitting  at 


*  Count  de  Conway,  of  Irisli  birth,  was  among  the  Frencli  brigadiers  in  the  Con- 
tinental service.  He  never  won  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  when  it  w  as  proposed 
to  promote  him  to  an  important  command  the  commander-in-chief  strenuously  opiX)sed 
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York,  the  residence  of  Congress.  That  Board  planned  a  winter  cam- 
paign  against  Canada.  So  feasible  seemed  the  plan  and  so  glorious  were 
the  results  to  be  obtained,  as  set  forth  by  Gates  and  his  friends,  that 
Congress  approved.  The  ardent  Lafayette  was  captivated,  and  strongly 
urged  its  prosecution.  Washington  was  not  consulted.  He,  however, 
obtained  sucli  valuable  information  from  General  Schuyler,  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  not  only  perceived'the  plan  to  be  a 
part  of  the  sclieme  to  deprive  him  of  the  chief  command,  but  lie  was 
enabled  to  defeat  the  project  and  thus  save  his  country  from  a  most 
perilous,  if  not  ruinous  undertaking. 

Tlie  Board  of  AVar,  evidently  hoping  to  win  Lafayette  to  the  support 
of  their  schemes  by  conferring  honors  upon  him,  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  the  expedition.  Tiiis  also  was  done  without  consulting  Wash- 
ington. The  shrewd  young  manpn's  very  soon  suspected  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  injure  his  revered  friend,  and  he 
resolved  to  show  his  colors  at  the  tirst  opportunity.  His  suspicions  were 
confirmed  while  on  a  visit  to  York  to  receive  his  instructions.  At  table, 
with  Gates  and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  wine  flowed  freely 
and  many  toasts  were  given.     Lafayette  finally  arose  and  said  : 

'Micntlemen,  one  toast,  T  perceive,  has  been  omitted,  and  which  I 
will  now  give."  They  filled  their  glasses,  when  he  gave,  '"The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  armies."'  The  coldness  with  which  the 
sentiment  was  received  confirmed  the  marquis's  worst  opinions  of  the 
men  around  him. 

Lafayette,  with  General  Conway,  who  was  appointed  third  in  com- 
mand, proceeded  to  Albany,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  General 
Schuyler,  and  became  his  guest.  It  was  evident  that  with  materials  at 
hand  a  successful  expedition  into  Canada  was  impossible.  The  marquis 
had  been  promised  three  thousand  men  well  supplied.  There  were  not 
twelve  hundred  men  at  Albanv  lit  for  duty,  and  one  fourth  of  these  were 
too  naked  even  for  a  summer  campaign.  Gates  had  assured  him  that 
General  Stark  with  Xew  England  troops  would  be  at  Ticonderoga  await- 
ing his  coming,  and  that  he  would  have  burned  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
C'hamplain  before  his  arrival.  lie  only  found  a  letter  from  Stark  inqnir- 
iiig  what  number  of  men,  from  where,  and  at  what  rendezvous  he  desired 
him  to  raise. 

The  marquis  now  fully  comprehended  the  vile  trick  of  which  he  had 


the  mcasiin*.     Conway  was  oiTended.  and  Ix'camo  ii  Avilling  instrument  of  Gkites  in  his 
conspiracy.     Tlic  pruniinent  i)art  wliich  ht^  took  in  that  niovoment  caused  it  to  be  called 

"  ("onwav's  Calml." 
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been  made  the  victim.  He  had  been  utterly  deceived  by  the  false  utter- 
ances of  Gates.  ''I  fancy/'  he  wrote,  '^  the  actual  scheme  is  to  have 
me  out  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  General  Conway  as  chief  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Gates."  The  conspirators  found  they  could 
not  use  Lafayette.  Congress  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  the  marquis, 
disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  returned  to  Washington's  camp  at  Valley 
Forge. 

The  British  held  possession  of  Fort  Niagara  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  Six  Nations,  especially  the  more  western  tribes.  They 
had  nearly  all  become  more  or  less  disaffected  toward  the  American 
cause,  and  at  the  close  of  1777,  so  threatening  became  their  aspect,  that 
Congress  recommended  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  of  New 
York  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  defining  the  chief  objects  to  be  (1)  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  their  enemies,  who  were  then 
desolating  the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
(2)  to  induce  them  to  surprise  and  capture  the  British  post  of  Niagara. 

The  comnn'ssi oners  complied.  A  council  was  opened  at  Johnstown 
early  in  March  (1778),  at  which  about  seven  hundred  barbarian  delegates 
appeared.  Lafayette  accompanied  the  commissioners.  James  Deane, 
an  Indian  agent  living  among  the  Oneidas,  was  the  interpreter  of  a 
speech  sent  by  Congress  and  read  by  General  Schuyler,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  United  States  was  asserted  most  emphatically,  and  the 
magnanimous  manner  in  which  they  had  always  treated  the  Six  Nations 
was  recounted.  The  speech  charged  the  Indians  with  ingratitude, 
cruelty,  and  treachery,  and  demanded  reparation  for  their  crimes.  From 
these  charges  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  were  exempted. 

The  council  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Mohawks  and  Cayugas  were 
sullen  ;  the  Senecas  refused  to  send  delegates.  An  Oneida  sachem,  con- 
scious of  the  faithfuhiess  of  his  people  (and  also  of  the  Tuscaroras)  to 
their  pledges  of  neutrality,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  and  these 
two  nations  renewed  their  pledges.  It  was  clearly  evident,  however, 
that  the  more  powerful  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  Brant  at  their  head, 
were  devising  schemes  for  avenging  their  losses  at  Oriskany,  and  that  war 
was  inevitable.  ''  It  is  strange,"  said  the  Senecas,  by  a  messenger  sent 
to  announce  their  refusal  to  attend  the  conference,  "  that  while  your 
tomahawks  are  sticking  in  our  heads  [referring  to  the  battle  of  Oriskany], 
our  wounds  bleeding,  and  our  eyes  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of 
our  friends,  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us  to  a  treaty." 

Earnest  efforts  were  made  to  avert  war  with  the  Indians.  Attempts 
to  recruit  four  hundred  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  for  the  Continental 
service  were  only  partially  successful.     When  the  news  of  the  alliance 
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with  France  was  received,  early  in  May,  it  was  circulated  as  widely  as 
possible  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  But  little  impression  seemed  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  barbarians,  and  the  white  people  began  at  once  to 
make  preparations  to  meet  hostility.  At  Cherry  Valley  the  house  of 
Samuel  Campbell,  the  strongest  in  the  settlement,  was  fortified  ;  and  in 
the  Schoharie  Valley  three  buildings  were  intrenched  with  breastworks 
and  block-houses  and  stockaded,  by  order  of  Lafayette.  Each  was 
garrisoned  and  armed  with  a  small  brass  field-piece.  These  were  called 
respectively  the  Upper,  the  Middle,  and  the  Lower  Fort.  To  these 
strongholds  the  women  and  children  might  fly  for  safety.  Forts  Schuyler 
and  Dayton  (the  latter  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Herkimer)  were 
strengthened,  and  Fort  Plain,  lower  down  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was 
enlarged  and  better  armed. 

These  precautionary  movements  were  not  made  too  soon.  They  were 
keenly  watched  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  kinsmen  and  friends. 
Among  them  the  most  active  were  Colonels  John  Butler,  Guy  Johnson, 
and  Daniel  Claas,  the  latter  Sir  John's  l)rother-in-law.  At  the  same 
time  a  nephew  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  lurking  near  Johnson  Hall  for 
tlie  same  purpose. 

We  have  observed  tliat  Brant  returned  from  Canada  in  the  Bpring  of 
1777  with  a  large  band  of  Mohawk  warriors.  After  the  dispersion  of 
St.  Leger's  invading  force,  in  August,  Brant  and  his  followers  retired  to 
Fort  Niagara,  and  there  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring  they  made 
preparations  for  war. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1778  Brant  and  his  warriors  appeared  at 
Oghkwaga,  their  place  of  rendezvous  the  previous  year.  There  he 
organized  scalping  parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderers,  cutting 
them  oflf  in  detail.  They  fell  like  thunderbolts  upon  isolated  families. 
A^ory  soon  the  hills  and  valleys  were  nightly  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of 
burning  dwellings  and  made  hideous  by  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children.  The  inhabitants  stood  continually  on  the  defensive.  Men 
cultivated  tlie  fields  with  loaded  muskets  slung  upon  their  backs. 
Women  were  taught  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  half -grown  children 
became  expert  scouts  and  discerners  of  Indian  trails.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  settlers  in  tlie  Mohawk  region  and  the  country  south  of  it 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  war. 

In  May  (177S)  Brant  desolated  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego 
Lake,  ten  miles  from  Cherry  Valley.  Every  house  was  laid  in  ashes. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  he  was  in  the  Schoharie  Valley  with  about 
tliree  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  followers,  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Col)leskill  he  had  a  severe  encounter  with  some  regulars  and  militia  com- 
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manded  by  Captains  Brown  and  Patrick.  Twenty-two  of  the  Repub- 
licans were  killed  and  several  were  wounded.  Tlie  houses  in  that  region 
were  plundered  and  burnt.  A  month  later  the  terrible  tragedy  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  (to  be  noticed  presently)  occurred. 

The  Johnsons  and  their  Tory  followers  were  the  allies  of  the  barbarians 
in  their  bloody  work  south  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  most  savage  of 
tliese  Tories  was  Walter  N.  Butler,  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  his  father's  Rangers  and  had  joined 
Brant.  The  latter,  who  was  humane  and  even  generous  toward  women 
and  children  placed  at  his  mercy,*  detested  young  Butler  for  his 
cruelties,  and  at  first  refused  to  serve  with  him.  The  matter  was  finally 
adjusted,  and  at  near  the  middle  of  November  (1778),  during  a  heavy 
storm  of  sleet,  the  two  leaders  and  their  followers  fell  upon  Cherry 
Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  New  York. 

A  fort  had  been  erected  at  Cherry  Valley  around  a  church  by  order  of 
Lafayette,  and  was  garrisoned  by  some  Continental  troops  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden.  He  was  forewarned  by  reports  of  approach- 
ing danger,  but  would  not  believe  the  messengers.  He  was  therefore 
unprepared  for  an  attack  whon,  early  in  tlie  morning  of  November  11th, 
snow,  rain,  and  hail  falling  copiously,  the  motley  hosts  of  Brant  and 
Butler  burst  upon  the  settlement.  They  murdered,  plundered,  and 
destroyed  without  stint.  Butler  was  the  arch-fiend  on  that  occasion, 
and  would  listen  to  no  appeals  from  Brant  for  mercy  to  their  victims. 

The  invaders  first  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells,  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  venerable  minister,  ilr.  Dunlap.  They  massacred  the 
whole  family.  Only  his  son  John,  afterward  the  eminent  lawyer  of 
New  York,  who  was  then  at  school  in  Schenectady,  was  saved.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mr.  Wells,  his  wife  and  four  children,  his  mother, 
brother,  sister,  and  three  servants.  Colonel  Alden,  who  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  was  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The  savages  then 
rushed  to  the  dwelling  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap  and  slew  his  wife  before  his 


*  Many  instances  of  Brant's  humanity  are  related.  When,  in  1780,  he  and  Sir  John 
Johnson  desolated  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleys  an  infant  was  carried  off.  The 
frantic  mother  pursued,  but  could  not  recover  her  babe.  A  day  or  two  afterward 
General  Van  Rensselaer,  in  command  of  Fort  Hunter,  received  a  visit  from  a  young 
Indian  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  a  letter  from  Brant,  who  wrote  :  **  Sik  :  I 
send  you  by  one  of  my  runners  the  child  which  he  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that 
whatever  others  may  do,  /do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  (•hildren.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  who  are  more  savage  than  the  savages  them- 
selves.*'   He  named  the  Butlers  and  others. 
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eyes.     His  own  life  and  that  of  bis  daughter  were  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  Mohawk  chief.* 

Thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  murdered  ;  also  sixteen  soldiers  of  the  garrison  there. 
Nearly  forty  men,  women,  and  children  were  led  away  captives,  march- 
ing down  the  valley  that  night  in  the  cold  storm,  huddled  together,  half 
naked,  with  no  shelter  but  the  leafless  trees,  and  no  resting-place  but  the 
cold,  wet  ground. t  With  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  all  hostile 
movements  ceased  in  Tryon  County,  and  were  not  resumed  until  the 
following  spring. 

A  few  months  before  this  event  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  occurred,  in  which  the  chief  actors  were  Tories  and  Iroquois 
Indians  from  New  York.  That  valley  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  between  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  and 
watered  by  the  Susquehanna  Hiver,  which  flows  through  it.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  mostly  from  Connecticut.  At  the  close  of  June  (1778) 
Colonel  John  Butler,  with  over  a  thousand  Tories  and  Indians,  entered 
the  valley  from  the  north  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of 
Wintermoot,  a  Tory.  He  had  been  guided  by  some  Tories  of  the  valley, 
who  had  joined  them.  Butler  had  captured  a  little  fort  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley. 


*  Unfortunately,  Brant  was  not  in  chief  command  of  the  expedition.  Walter  Butler 
was  the  commander.  Brant  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack  he  left  the  Indians  and  endeavored  to  reach  the 
families  of  3Ir.  Wells,  Mr.  Dunlap,  and  others,  to  give  them  warning,  but  could  not  do 
it  in  time.  He  entered  dwellings  to  give  the  women  warning.  In  one  the  woman 
engaged  in  household  duties  replied  to  his  advice  to  fly  to  some  place  of  safety  :  **  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  king,  and  the  Indians  won't  hurt  me." 

"  That  plea  will  not  save  you,"  Brant  replied. 

"  There  is  one,  Joseph  Brant,"  said  the  woman  ;  *'  he  will  protect  me." 

"I  am  Joseph  Brant,  but  I  have  not  the  command,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  save 
you,"  he  replied. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  the  Senecas  approaching.  "  Gtet  into  bed  quick,"  he  said, 
**  and  feign  yourself  sick." 

The  woman  did  so,  and  so  he  saved  her.  Tlien  he  gave  a  shrill  signal,  which  rallied 
the  Mohawks,  when  he  directed  them  to  paint  his  mark  upon  the  woman  and  her 
children. 

"  You  are  now  probably  safe,"  said  Brant,  and  departed. 

t  Among  the  captives  were  the  wife  and  four  children  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell, 
whose  house  had  been  fortified.  lie  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  on  his  return  he  found 
his  property  laid  waste  and  his  family  carried  into  captivity.  They  were  taken  through 
the  wilderness  to  Fort  Niagara.  They  were  treated  kindly  by  the  Senecas,  and  were 
held  as  hostages  for  the  safety  and  exchange  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who 
w^ere  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany. 
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The  whole  military  force  to  oppose  this  invasion  was  composed  of  a 
small  company  of  regulars  and  a  few.  militia.  When  the  alarm  was 
given  the  whole  population  flew  to  arms.  Aged  men,  boys,  and  even 
women  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand  and  joined  the  soldiery. 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  an  officer  of  the  Continental  Army,  happened  to 
be  at  home,  and  by  common  consent  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  defenders.  Forty  Fort,  a  short  distance  above  Wilkesbarre,  was 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  in  it  were  gathered  the  women  and 
children  of  the  valley. 

On  July  3d  Colonel  Butler  led  his  little  band  of  patriots — citizens  and 
soldiers — to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  camp  of  the  invaders  at  Winter- 
moot's.  The  latter,  informed  of  the  movement,  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  Tories  fonued  the  right  of  the  line  of  the  intruders,  resting 
on  the  river  ;  the  Indians,  led  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  a  Seneca  chief,*  were 
on  the  left  on  a  line  that  extended  to  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Upon  the  latter  the  defenders  struck  the  first  blow,  when  a 
general  battle  ensued.  For  half  an  hour  it  raged  furiously,  when,  just 
as  the  Indians  were  about  to  give  way,  a  mistaken  order  caused  the 
Republicans  to  retreat  in  much  confusion.  The  infuriated  barbarians 
sprang  forward  like  wounded  tigers  and  gave  no  quarter.  The  patriots 
were  slaughtered  by  scores.  Only  a  few  of  them  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains and  were  saved.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  battle  began  two 
liundred  and  twenty-five  scalps  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Seneca  braves. 

Terror  now  reigned  at  Forty  Fort,  to  which  the  women  and  children 
had  fled.  They  had  heard  the  fearful  yells  of  triumph  of  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Dennison,  who  had  reached  the  valley  that  morning,  had  escaped 
to  the  fort  and  prepared  to  defend  its  inmates  to  the  last  extremity. 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  had  reached  Wilkesbarre  fort  in  safety. 

♦  Tlie  earlier  historians  of  this  event  asserted  (and  believed)  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks 
were  the  chief  actors  in  this  dreadful  tragedy.  Brant  denied  it,  but  the  testimony  of 
history  was  against  him.  Campbell,  in  his  poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  published  in 
1809,  misled  by  the  historians,  makes  an  Oneida  chief  say  : 

*'  'Gaineit  Brant  himeelf  I  weut  to  battle  forth  ; 
Accureied  Brant !  he  left,  of  all  my  tribe, 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth- 
No  !  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  hoiii«ehold  hearth 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  the  plaint). " 

In  1823  John  Brant,  son  of  the  chief,  being  in  England,  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Campbell  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  done  to  his  father  in  the  poem.  Partial  justice 
was  accorded  in  the  next  edition  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  The  poet,  after  noting 
in  a  note  the  proofs  of  error  which  had  been  furnished  him,  said  :  "  The  name  of  Brant, 
therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction."  He  did  not 
alter  the  poem,  however,  and  so  it  remains. 
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Darkness  put  an  end  to  tho  conflict,  but  increased  the  lioirors  o£  the 
scene.  Priaonera  were  tortured  and  murdered.  Sixteen  of  them  M-ere 
arranged  around  a  low  rock,  aud  while  held  by  strong  men  were  nearly 
all  murdered  by  a  toinaliawk  and  club  used  alternately  by  a  half-blood 
"woman  called  Queen  Esther.'  Two  of  them  threw  off  the  barbarians  who 
held  them  and  escaped  to  the  mountains. 

On  the  following  morning  Forty  Fort  was  surrendered.  Colonel  John 
Butler  promised  tho  inmates  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
and  they  went  back  to  their  liomes  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  Tory  leader  left 
tho  valley  the  Indians  who  lingered  spread  over  the  plain,  and  with 
torch,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knifesoon  made  it  an  absolute  desolation. 
Scarcely  a  dwelling  or  an 
outbuilding  was  leftnncon- 
sumed.  Kot  a  field  of  grain 
was  left  standing ;  not  a 
life  was  spared  which  the 
barbarians  could  reach.  The 
inhabitants  who  had  not  fled 
during  tlie  prerions  night 
were  Blanghterod  or  nar- 
rowly escaped.  Those  who 
departed  made  their  way 
toward  Connecticut.  Many 
^  perished  in  the  great  swamp 
on  Pocono  Mountains,  ever 
since  known  as  "  The 
Shades  of  Death." 

The  details  of  the  deso- 
lation of  the-beautiful  Wy- 
oming Valley  and  of  the 
horrors  of  the  flight  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  form  one  of  tlie 
darkest  chapters  in  human  lustory.  The  British  secretary  for  the  colonies 
(Lord  CTCorgc  Germaiiie)  praised  thp  barbarians  for  their  prowess  and 
hnnianity,  and  resolved  to  direct'a  succession  of  similar  raids  upon  tho 
frontiers,  and  to  devastate  the  older  American  settlements.  "After- 
ward among  tho  cxtniordinaries  of  the  army,"  said  a  bishop  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  was  an  order  for  ecalping-knivea." 

^'ery  important  events  outside  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  occurred 
during  tlie  year  17T8,  In  general  interest  the  most  important  was  the 
iirriviil.  Jit  tho  bej:inning  of  Jlay,  of  the  cheering  news  that  a  treaty  of 
ailiiuiee  between  France  and  the  L'nited  States  bad  been  signed  at  Paris 
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Oil  February  6tb.  The  glad  tidings  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans. 
Ahnost  simultaneously  appeared  a  gleam  of  hope  emanating  from  the 
British  throne  and  Parliament.  The  general  failure  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  ending  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army,  made  the  English 
people  and  a  powerful  minority  in  Parliament  clamorous  for  peace. 
Commissionei's  were  sent  to  America  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. They  were  authorized  to  treat  with  Congress  as  a  competent 
body  ;  but  the  conciliatory  measures  they  were  empowered  to  agree  to 
did  not  include  a  proposition  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Their  mission  was  therefore  a  failure. 

The  English  ministry,  regarding  the  alliance  with  France  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  that  country,  felt  much  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  their  army  at  Philadelphia  and  their  navy  on  the  Dela- 
ware Kiver,  especially  when  informed  that  the  French  were  fitting  out  a 
fleet  for  American  waters.  Orders  were  sent  to  Ilowe  to  evacuate  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  liis  brother  (the  admiral)  to  leave  the  Delaware  and  pro- 
ceed to  Xew  York.  The  land  and  naval  forces  were  ordered  to  concen- 
trate there.  The  French  Government  sent  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  under  the  Count  d'Estaing,  to  blockade  the  British  fleet  on 
the  Delaware.  The  latter  had  escaped  to  sea  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  D'Estaing  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  found  safety  on  the 
waters  of  Amboy  or  Raritan  Bay,  into  which  tlie  heavy  French  vessels 
could  not  enter. 

General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  General  Sir  William  Ilowe 
in  command  of  the  army  at  Philadelphia  when  the  order  came  for  the 
evacuation  of  that  city.  lie  instantly  obeyed  the  order,  and  on  June 
ISth  (1778)  passed  the  Delaware  with  eleven  thousand  troops,  and 
attempted  a  flight  across  New  Jersey  to  New  York  by  way  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Amboy.  His  design  was  frustrated  by  Washington, 
who  left  Valley  Forge  with  a  renovated  army  stronger  in  numbers  than 
that  of  his. foe,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  compelled  Clinton  to  turn  his 
face  toward  Sandy  Hook. 

Washington  pushed  on  vigorously  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  army. 
He  overtook  the  British  near  Monmouth  Court-Uouse,  and  there  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  on  Sunday,  June  28th — an  exceedingly  hot 
day.  Darkness  ended  the  conflict  without  any  decisive  result.  The 
Americans  slept  on  their  arms,  determined  to  renew  the  struggle  the 
next  morning  ;  but  Clinton  stole  away  silently  in  the  darkness  at  mid- 
night uno])8erved  by  the  wearied  Americans,  reached  Sandy  Hook  in 
safety,  and  proceeded  to  New  York  by  water.  Washington  did  not 
pursue.     He  marched  to  the  Hudson  River,  crossed  into  Westchester 
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County,  remained  there  until  the  autumn,  and  then  recrossed  into  New 
Jersey,  and  made  his  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,  on  the  Raritan. 
Ch'nton  lost  about  six  hundred  men  by  desertion  during  his  flight  across 
New  Jersey. 

At  this  time  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Ehode  Island.  At  the 
request  of  Washington,  D'Estaing  proceeded  to  Newport  to  assist  Gen- 
erals Sullivan  and  Lafayette  in  driving  them  from  the  island.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  the  Americans  crossed  over  from  the  main  to  Rhode 
Island  and  pressed  on  toward  the  British  camp.  At  that  moment  Howe, 
with  a  strongly  re-enforced  fleet,  appeared.  D'Estaing  went  out  to  meet 
him.  A  terrible  storm  dispersed  and  shattered  both  fleets.  The  French 
vessels  hastened  to  Boston  for  repairs,  leaving  the  Americans,  who  had 
been  promised  four  thousand  troops  from  the  Gallic  ships,  in  a  perilous 
situation.  They  fell  back  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island  pursued  by 
the  British.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  upon  Quaker  Hill  (August 
29th),  in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious.  The  next  morning  the 
latter  withdrew  to  the  main,  leaving  the  British  still  in  possession  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  but  they  were  in  the  real  position  of  prisoners.  Such  also  was 
their  position  at  New  York  until  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
lato  in  the  autumn,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  two  thousand  troops, 
under  Colonel  Campbell,  to  invade  Georgia,  then  the  weakest  member  of 
the  Confederacy.  After  some  resistance  the  British  took  possession  of 
Savannah,  and  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army  in  the 
South  for  some  time. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  *  was  in  command  of  a  force  of  over  sixteen 
thousand  men  in  the  spring  of  1779,  yet  his  instructions  confined  him  to 
a  predatory  warfare  upon  the  coasts.  In  May  a  squadron  commanded 
by  Sir  George  Collier  conveyed  transports  and  galleys  bearing  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops,  under  General  Matthews,  to  the  waters  in  South- 
eastern Virginia.  The  commanders  sent  out  parties  against  Norfolk  and 
other  places  on  the  Elizabeth  River  and  the  neighborhood,  to  seize  or 
destroy  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty gathered  tliere.  That  whole  region  was  ravaged  and  made  a  scene 
of  plunder  and  conflagration.  Soon  afterward  these  forces  appeared  at 
New  York  to  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson 
River. 

After  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  the  Highlands, 
West  Point  and  Constitution  Island  opposite  were  strengthened  by  forti- 
fications, and  forts  w^ere  erected  upon  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's 
Point  opposite,  a  few  miles  below  the  Highlands.  Fort  Fayette,  upon 
Verplanck's  Point,  was  completed  in  the  early  summer  of  1779,  but  that 
on  Stony  Point  was  then  unfinished.  These  forts  were  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  King's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  the  most 
direct  and  convenient  commuuication  between  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  and  of  disputing  the  passage  of  British  vessels  through  the  High- 
lands. 

At  the  close  of  May,  Collier's  vessels,  seventy  in  number,  great  and 
small  (and  one  hundred  and  fifty  flat-boats),  bore  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
a  land  force,  under  General  Vaughan,  up  the  Hudson,  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  two  posts  last  mentioned.  The  troops  were  landed  before 
dawn  on  May  31st,  a  part  of  them,  under  Vaughan,  a  few  miles  below 
Verplanck's  Point,  and  the  remainder,  led  by  the  baronet,  a  little  below 
Stony  Point.     The  handful  of  men  at  the  latter  place  set  fire  to  the 


*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  a  son  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Clinton,  colonial  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  born  in  1738.  He  died  in  1795.  He  entered  the  army  when  quite 
young,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1775,  when  he  was  sent  to  America  with 
Howe  and  Burgoyne.  He  was  active  during  the  war  w  ith  the  American  colonies  imtil 
1782,  when  he  returned  to  England.  He  had  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  Americji  in  1778. 
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block-house  there,  abandoned  tlie  unfinished  fort,  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Heavy  artillery  was  dragged  to  the  crest  of  the  rocky  promontory 
and  turned  upon  Fort  Fayette,  while  Vaughan's  troops  and  the  vessels 
joined  in  an  attack  upon  that  post.  The  little  garrison  of  seventy  men 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  Sir  Henry  garrisoned  both  posts,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  finish,  arm,  and  man  the  fort  at  Stony  Point. 

Mean wliile  Washington,  believing  Sir  Henry's  object  to  be  the  seizure 
of  the  Highland  forts,  had  advanced  his  army  toward  the  river  moun- 
tains, and  made  his  headquarters  at  New  Windsor,  above  the  Highlands. 
This  movement  checked  Sir  Henry's  designs.  He  soon  returned  to 
New  York,  and  sent  Collier's  vessels  on  a  marauding  expedition  to  the 
shores  of  Connecticut.  They  bore  about  twenty-five  hundred  British 
and  Hessian  (as  the  Germans  were  called)  marauders,  commanded  by  ex- 
Governor  Tryon,  wlio  seemed  to  find  the  errand  congenial  to  his  nature 
He  made  the  Hessians  his  incendiaries  and  executors  of  his  most  cruel 
work. 

The  expedition  left  New  York  on  the  night  of  July  3d  (1779),  and  in 
the  space  of  a  week  laid  waste  and  carried  away  a  vast  amount  of  private 
property,  and  cruelly  abused  the  inhabitants.  They  plundered  New 
Haven  on  the  5tli  ;  laid  East  Haven  in  ashes  on  the  6th  ;  destroyed 
Fairfield  by  fire  on  the  8th,  and  plundered  and  burned  Norwalk  on  the 
12tli.  The  soldiers  were  given  free  license  to  abuse  and  oppress  the 
defenceless  inhabitants.  While  Norwalk  was  in  flames  Tryon  sat  in  a 
rocking-chair  upon  a  liill  in  the  neighborhood,  a  delighted  spectator  of 
the  ruin  wrought  l)y  his  orders.  In  allusion  to  this  and  kindred  expedi- 
tions Tnimbull,  in  his  "  McFingal,"  makes  Malcolm  say  : 

"  Behold  !  like  whelp  of  British  lion, 
Our  warriors,  Clinton,  Vaughan,  and  Tryon, 
3Iardi  forth  with  patriotic  Joy 
To  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Great  generals,  foremost  in  their  nation, 
The  journeymen  of  Desolation, 
Like  Samson's  foxes,  each  assails, 
•     Let  loose  with  tirebrands  in  their  tails. 
And  spread  destruction  more  forlorn 
Than  they  among  Philistines*  corn." 

TIic  British  finished,  armed,  and  garrisoned  the  fort  on  Stony  Point 
early  in  July.  The  Americans  resolved  to  capture  it.  The  impetuous 
General  Wayne  *  was  then  in  command  of  some  infantry  in  the  High- 


*  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Penn.,  January  1st,  1746;  died  at 
Prcs(iiie  Isle  (now  Erie),  Penn.,  December  loth.  1796.     His  father  was  commander  of  a 
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kuda.  He  proposed  to  surprise  the  garrison  and  take  tlie  fort  by  storm. 
"  Can  yon  do  it  ?''  asked  Washington. 

"  I'll  storm  hell  if  you'll  plan  it,"  said  Wayne. 

Washington  gave  him  penniseion  to  undertake  Stony  Point  first. 
Leading  a  few  hundred  men  secretly  through  a  mountain  pass,  Wayne 
was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rocky 
promontory  on  the  evening  of  July 
15th.  They  stealthily  approached 
the  only  accessible  way  to  the  fort, 
acroes  a  marsliy  strait  by  a  narrow 
causeway  m  the  rear  TLej  reached 
that  pomt  at  midnight  After  pis8 
mg  the  causeway  the  little  forte  wjb 
di\ided  into  two  columns  to  mike 
the  attack  at  different  points  ^^  ith 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets 
they  marched  up  to  the  attack  pre 
ceded  bj  i  foi  lorn  hope"  of  picked 
men  to  make  openmgs  in  an  ahatis 
at  designated  points  of  aaeault 

The  assiilants  had  ncarh  reached 
the  abatis  before  they  were  discov- 
ered.    The   alarmed   sentinels  fired  oeneiut,  anthoni  wavsk. 
their    imisketa,    when    the    startled 

garrison  flew  to  arms.  The  stillnesa  of  that  hot  summer  night  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannons  from  tJie 
ramparts.  In  tlie  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  hnlleta  and  grape-shot  the 
assailants  forced  their  way  into  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Wayne,  who  led  one  of  the  divisions  in  person,  liad  been  brought  to  his 
knees  by  a  stunning  blow  from   a  musket-ball  that  grazed  his  head. 

squadron  of  dragoons  itudcr  WilUain  III.  of  EngUmd  nt  lliu  biittk  of  the  Boyiic.  After 
hig  marriage  Anthony  became  a  farmer  and  a  surveyor.  He  waK  u  member  of  tile  Pctm- 
BTlvania  Legislature  in  1774-75  ;  became  a  tolonel  in  the  Continental  army  in  1776  ;  went 
with  his  regiment  to  Canada  in  that  year  ;  vraa  wounde<l  iu  battle,  anil  early  id  17TT  wns 
commissioned  a  brigadier.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandj'wine,  Septemlier  IKh,  1T76. 
and  a  few  nights  afterward  his  camp,  near  the  Piioli  Tavern,  on  the  road  between  Philu- 
tlelphia  and  Lancaster,  waa  assailed  by  ti  British  forec,  and  many  of  hi»i  men  were  slain. 
He  WBB  in  the  battles  of  Qcrmantown  and  Monmouth,  and  lie  captured  Slony  Point,  on 
the  Hudson,  in  July,  177B.  Wayne  did  admirable  service  in  the  Simthern  Slates  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1793  he  became  geucml -in-chief  of  the  armieH  of  the  United 
States.  He  brought  the  Indiana  In  the  Norlh-wext  to  peaceful  relnlinnH,  and  was  stationed 
at  Presque  lale  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Brave  almost  to  rasliness,  he  received  the  title 
i>f  "  Mad  .\nthony." 
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Believing  himself  mortally  wounded,  he  exclaimed  :  *'  March  on  1 
Carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  1  will  die  at  the  head  of  my  column."  He 
soon  recovered,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington : 

"  The  fort  and  garrison,  with  General  Johnston,  are  ours.  Our 
officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  determined  to  be  free."  Wayne  also 
wrote  in  a  subsequent  despatch  :  ''  The  humanity  of  our  brave  soldiers, 


,^^^. 


i.i'ci-^,,^ 


FAC-8IMILE   OF   WAYNE'S  DESPATCH. 


who  scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  a  vanquished  foe  when  calling  for 
mercy,  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  them,  and  accounts  for  the  few  of 
tlie  enemy  killed  on  the  occasion." 

Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  and  five  hundred  and  fortv- 
three  men  were  made  prisoners.  He  had  sixty-three  killed.  The 
Americans  lost  one  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  British 
6liip|)ing  lying  in  the  river  near  by  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  down 
the  stream.     The  Americans  attempted  to  capture  Fort  Fayette,  but 
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failed.  Unable  to  hold  and  garrison  the  fort  in  Stony  Point,  thej 
removed  the  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  to  West  Point  and  abandoned 
the  post.     The  British  repossessed  it  a  few  days  afterward. 

The  terrible  atrocities  of  bands  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1778  around  the 
head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  their  vicinity  and  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  impelled  the  Americans  to  the  exercise  of  vengeance  against 
them  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  All  of  these  nations,  excepting  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  had  been  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  crown  by 
British  emissaries  among  them,  employed  by  the  Johnson  family,  and 
the  task  of  chastising  them  would  be  hard  and  perilous.  A  question  of 
life  or  death  of  the  frontier  settlements  was  involved,  and  the  people  did 
not  hesitate.  They  cheerfully  joined  in  an  expedition  to  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  Iroquois  country,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  desolation  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  conquering  and  securing  peace  by  the  force  of  terror. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  some  preliminary  movements  to  this  end  were 
undertaken.  The  first  was  against  the  Onondagas.  Between  five  and 
six  hundred  troops,  led  by  Colonels  Goose  Van  Schaick  and  Marinus 
Willett,  left  Fort  Schuyler  on  April  19tli,  and  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  Onondaga  nation  south  of  (present)  Syracuse.  They  took  the  bar- 
barians by  surprise,  destroyed  three  of  their  villages,  burned  their  pro- 
visions, and  slaughtered  their  live-stock.  It  was  an  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion, for  it  exasperated  the  Indians  and  did  not  spread  terror  among 
them,  as  was  anticipated.  Three  hundred  Onondaga  braves  were  imme- 
diately sent  out  upon  the  war-path  charged  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
nation.  They  spread  terror  and  desolation  far  and  near  in  conjunction 
with  other  members  of  the  Confederacy.  They  pushed  southward  to 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  borders  of  Ulster  County. 

On  the  night  of  July  19th,  Brant,  with  sixty  Mohawks  and  a  band  of 
Tories  disguised  as  Indians,  fell  upon  the  settlement  of  Minisink,  on  the 
Xeversink  River,  in  the  western  part  of  Orange  County,  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  They  destroyed  the  growing  crops,  burned 
the  church  and  ten  houses,  mills,  and  bams  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
retired  with  considerable  plunder  without  attempting  further  violence. 

When  Colonel  Tusten,  at  Goshen,  heard  of  this  raid  he  hastened  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  (many  of  them  volunteers)  to  the  scene  of 
desolation.  They  held  a  council,  when  it  was  concluded  to  pursue  the 
marauders.  Colonel  Ilathom  had  arrived  with  a  few  recruits,  and  took 
command  of  the  pursuing  party.  Tliey  overtook  the  main  body  of  them 
near  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen  Creek  (July  22d),  when  Brant  by  a  quick 
movement  threw  his  force  in  Hathom's  rear,  placing  the  republicans  in 
an  ambush.     More  than  fifty  men  were  separated  from  the  main  body, 
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leaving  the  remainder  to  sustain  thesliock  of  a  furions  attack.  A  severe 
conflict  ensued,  lasting  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  siineet. 
Tlie  republicans  were  beaten,  and  were  murdered  after  they  were  made 
prisonorB.  Only  thirty  of 
the  nearly  three  liundred 
pursners  survived  to  tell 
the  ead  story  of  the  massu- 
cre.  Forty-three  years  af- 
terward tlie  citizens  of 
Orange  County  caused  the 
bones  of  the  slain  to  be 
gathered  and  buried  near 
tlie  centre  of  the  Green  in 
the  village  of  Goshen,  and 
over  them  a  neat  white 
marble  monument  was 
erected,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  slain.  A  more  elegant 
monument  commemorative 
of  the  event  was  erected  by 
order  of  the  supervieors  of 
Orange  County  in  1862.  It 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 
M.  H.  Cash. 

A  more  powerful  instni- 
raent  for  the  cliastiscnient  of  the  offending  Iroquois  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  177!).     General  Washington  placed  General  John  Sullivan  * 


•  John  fiiilliviin  wuh  burn  iit  Berwick,  Mc,  Fcbrunry  17th,  1740;  died  at  Durham. 
N.  II..  January  28cl,  1795.  Hl'  was  ii  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  flret  Continental  Congress, 
anil  in  December,  1774,  with  John  Liingdon,  led  a  patriot  force  agtunst  Fort  William  and 
ihay,  at  Portiunoulh,  K.  II.,  and  took  from  it  one  hundred  bancla  of  gunpowder,  fifteen 
cannons,  many  umall-arms  aud  utorcs.  In  June,  1775,  Sullivan  was  appointc<l  one  of  the 
four  brisailicr-genenilN  of  the  Continental  army  ;  commanded  a  portion  of  the  troops  that 
iK'siefi^ed  Boston,  niul  after  lliu  evacuation,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  ho  went  with  troope  to 
rc-eiiforce  the  patriot  army  in  Canada.  On  the  death  of  Qcnerol  Thomas  there  be  took 
the  roinmiind  of  the  army  ;  skilfully  effected  a  retreat  from  that  province  ;  was  made 
prisoner  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island  in  .\ugust ;  was  exchanged,  and  joined  Washington 
in  West  fill  ester  (\mnty  ;  did  good'  si'rviee  in  (he  battles  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  at 
Bniiidywiuc  and  Germnndiwn,  and  in  Rhode  Islimd.  After  hia  expedition  agtunst  the 
Indians  in  the  Slate  of  New  York  lie  left  the  army  on  account  of  shattered  health,  and 
tiHjk  a  seal  in  Confrri-ss  lati;  in  17WI.  He  was  attorney-general  of  New  Hampshire  from 
1783  to  17H(1,  and  pnvident  of  tlial  commonweallh  from  17B6  to  1788.  Prom  the  latter 
date  luilil  iiis  di'utli  lie  was  XTnited  States  Judge  of  New  Hampshire. 
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in  command  of  a  force  of  Continental  soldiers  gathered  in  tlie  Wyoming 
Valley,  where  the  horrible  maBsacre  occurred  the  previous  year.  lie  waa 
instructed  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  tiountry  and  desolate  it. 

Sullivan  left  the  valley  with  three  thousand  men  at  the  close  of  July, 
marched  up  the  Sngquehanna  River, -and  arrived  at  Tioga  Point  on 
August  22d.  There  he  was  pined  by  General  -Tames  Clinton  with 
about  sixteen  hundred  men,  wlio  came  down  from  Canajoharie,  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  by  way  of  Otsego  Lake,  debarking  on  the  site 
of  Cooperstowu.  The  combined 
forces  numbered  ahont  iive  thou- 
sand, consisting  of  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Clinton,  Hand,  Maxwell, 
and  Poor,  with  Proctor's  artille- 
ry and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  So 
tardily  had  the  expedition  moved 
that  the  Sritish  authorities  had 
time  to  send  regulars  and  Tories 
from  Canada  and  Niagara  to  assist 
the  Indians  in  opposing  it. 

Marching  up  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Chemung  River  on  the 
morning  of  August  29th,  the  - 
invaders  destroyed  the  growing 
crops,  and  at  length  encountered 
a  force  of  regulai-s,  Tories,  and 
Indians,  strongly  fortified,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  (present)  Elmira.  The  Indians  were  commanded 
by  Brant,  and  the  remainder  by  Sir  John  Jolinson,*  the  Butlers,  and 
Captain  McDonald.  A  fierce  engagement  ensued,  and  it  was  long 
doubtful  which  party  would  win  tJio  laurels  of  victory.  It  was  finally 
decided  for  Snllivan  when  Proctor's  artillery  was  brought  into  play  and 
dispersed  the  terrified  barbarians.  The  invading  army  rested  on  the 
battle-ground  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  fn^tives. 

That  pursuit  was  <juick  and  distressing.     Tlie  army  after  a  perilous 


•  Sir  John  Johnson,  son  of  Sir  Williiiin,  wns  horn  in  1742,  His  raothrr  wns  a  German 
girl.  He  was  a  stanch  and  active  loyalist;  llttl  to  Ciiiiaita  with  suveral  ImniJred 
followers  ;  In  connection  willi  the  Indians  desolultil  the  ^lohawk  Viillcy  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  waa  defeated  liy  Genenil  Viin  Rensscliu-r  in  17K0.  He  went  to  England  after 
the  war,  but  soon  returned  to  f'anadn,  where  he  remained  in  the  capacity  of  SHper 
intendent  of  Indian  AiTatrs  until  his  death  i[i  IB30. 
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march  encamped  before  Catharine's  Town,  near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake, 
on  the  morning  of  September  2d,  and  destroyed  the  village,  the  snr- 
ronnding  crops  of  corn,  and  the  orchards.  The  flying  campaign,  charged 
with  the  forces  of  destruction,  had  now  fairly  begun.  ''  The  Indians 
shall  see,''  said  Sullivan,  ^'  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to 
destroy  everything  that  contributes  to  their  support."  His  men,  burn- 
ing with  indignation,  eagerly  sought  to  avenge  the  cruelties  of  the  bar- 
barians and  Tories  who  had  made  the  region  of  the  Mohawk  a  "  dark 
and  bloody  ground."  The  Indians  fled  before  them  like  frightened 
deer  to  cover,  and  the  wall  of  desolation  was  heard  throughout  their 
pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee. 

On  September  14th  General  Sullivan  and  his  army  encamped  before 
Genesee,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  in  the  beautiful  Genesee  Valley — 
the  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations.  There  everything  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  civilization.  There  was  not  a  wilderness  feature  in  the  scene. 
The  rich  intervales  presented  the  appearance  of  cultivation  for  many 
generations,  and  the  farms,  gardens,  and  orchards  bespoke  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  refinejnent  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized  com- 
munity. But  a  terrible  doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The 
Genesee  ''  Castle"  was  destroyed  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  ashes. 
"  The  town,"  wrote  Sullivan,  ''  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
houses,  mostly  large  and  very  elegant.  It  was  beautifully  situated, 
almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat  extending  a  number  of  miles,  over 
which  extensive  fields  of  corn  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind  of 
vegetable  that  could  be  conceived." 

The  work  of  destruction  now  spread  over  the  whole  valley  and  the 
surrounding  country.  P^orty  Indian  villages  were  burned  ;  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were 
destroyed  ;  a  vast  number  of  the  finest  fruit-trees,  the  product  of  years 
of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down  ;  hundreds  of  gardens  were  desolated  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  ;  their  altars  w^ere  overturned ;  their  graves  were 
trampled  upon  by  strangers,  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country, 
teeming  with  a  prosperous  people  and  just  rising  to  the  level  with  the 
productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and  thrown  back  a  cen- 
tury within  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

This  chastisement  awed  the  barbarians  for  the  moment,  but  it  did  not 
crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the 
fires  of  deep  hatred,  which  spread  like  a  conflagration  far  among  the 
tribes  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

After  Sullivan's  campaign  very  few  military  operatioDS  occurred  at 
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the  North  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Lafayette  had  been  in 
France  during  the  summer,  and  had  induced  the  French  Government  to 
promise  to  send  a  more  powerful  fleet  and  several  thousand  troops  to  aid 
the  Americans.  Whispers  of  this  intention  reached  the  ears  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  when  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  British  troops  at  New  York  were  ordered. 

A  land  force  under  General  Lincoln  and  troops  sent  ashore  from  the 
French  fleet  of  D'Estaing  made  an  attack  upon  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  carried  on  a  siege  until  the  second  week  in  October,  when 
it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops.  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Savannah  River  into  South 
Carolina  and  retreat  to  Charleston.  Toward  that  city  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
sailed  from  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  year  with  five  thousand  troops, 
to  open  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  Carolinas. 

In  September  the  intrepid  John  Paul  Jones,  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Bonhomme  Richurd^  fitted  out  in  a  French  port,  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  in  one  battle  over  two  British  frigates,  the  Scrapie  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough.  They  fought  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea, 
off  the  north-eastern  coast  of  England. 

Sir  John  Johnson  took  advantage  of  the  hot  indignation  of  the 
Iroquois,  kindled  by  Sullivan's  chastisement,  to  make  a  raid  into  the 
Mohawk  Yalley  with  five  hundred  Tories  and  Indians,  in  May,  1780. 
lie  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Sacandaga  River, 
and  on  Sunday  night.  May  17th,  he  arrived  at  Johnstown.  Between 
midnight  and  dawn  his  force,  divided,  began  to  devastate  that  region, 
burning  every  house  excepting  those  w^hich  belonged  to  Tories.  In  the 
course  of  this  raid  many  persons  were  slain  and  homes  desolated.  Such 
wild  terror  was  spread  all  over  that  region  that  Sir  John  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  chief  object  of  his  visit— namely,  the  recovery  of  his 
family  plate,  which  was  buried  near  Johnson  Hall  when  he  fled  to  Canada 
in  1776.  lie  recovered  twenty  of  his  negro  slaves,  one  of  whom  was 
the  man  who  buried  the  treasure.  It  filled  two  barrels,  and  when  it  was 
exlmmed  it  was  carried  away  in  the  knapsacks  of  forty  soldiers.  With  this 
property,  his  slaves,  some  prisoners,  and  much  booty.  Sir  John  was  allowed 
by  the  panic-stricken  people  to  leave  for  Canada  without  molestation. 

On  hearing  of  this  invasion.  Governor  Clinton,  then  at  Poughkeepsie, 
ordered  a  pursuit.  He  led  a  division  in  person  to  Ticonderoga,  where 
he  was  joined  by  some  militia  from  Yermont.  Eight  hundred  militia, 
under  Colonel  Yan  Schaick,  pursued  the  fugitives  from  Johnstown  ;  but 
Sir  John  had  such  a  start  that  he  escaped.  He  had  wisely  avoided  the 
lakes  on  his  retreat,  and  passed  through  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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Ill  August  the  Caiiajoliarie  and  Fort  Plain  *  Bettlcments  were  deso- 
lated hy  Brant  and  five  hnndred  Indians  and  Tories,  Fifty-three 
dwelUnga  and  many  barna  were  bnrncd  ;  eixteeii  inhabitants  were  killol : 
between  fifty  and  sixty  jwrsone,  chiefly  women  and  cliildren,  were  made 
t'jiptivo  ;  implements  of  husbandry  were  destroyed,  and  over  three 
linndred  cuttlo  and  horses  were  driven  away. 

In  the  uutnnin  of  ITSO  nn  extensive  expedition  against  tbo  settlement.'; 

in  Tryon  County  was  planned.     The  Indians  were  tltirsting  for  revcnpj 

for  the  wrongs  and  misery  inflicted  npon  them  by  Sullivau.     The  leaders 

in  the  exjwdition  were  Sir  John  Johnson, 

■   •    ^  Joseph  Brant,  and  a  famous  half-breed 

ISeneca  chief  named  Corn  Planter,     The 

Indians   rendezvoused  at   Tioga   Point, 

and  at  L'nadilla  they  formed  a  junction 

with  Sir  John  and  his  forces — regulars, 

Tories,    and   Indians — who   came   from 

Niagara  and  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego, 

bringing  with  tliem  some  light  artillery. 

Their  plan  was  to  desolate  the  Schoharie 

A'ulley  to  the  Jfohawk,  and  then  devastate 

that  lieantiful  and  bountiful  region  down 

to  Schenectady. 

'■-~'  Tlie   invaders  reached   the  Schoharie 

PORT  1-uM.s-  m/KK-uotiHK.  A'alley  at  the  middle  of  October.     The 

iidiahitants  were  taken  by  surprise.  Their 

barns  were  filled  with  the  products  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  and  stacks  of 

hay  and  grain  were  abundant.     The  invaders  besieged  the  forts,  bnt 

failed  to  capture  them.     Believing  them  to  be  stronger  than  he  had 

unpposod,  and  fearing  re-cnforeements  were  coniing,  Sir  John  ordered 

his  forces  to  sweep  the  valley  with   the  besom  of  destruction   to  the 

Mohawk,     Kvcrywhere  they  applied  the  torch.    Every  house,  bam,  and 

stiu'k  belonging  to  a  AVhig  was  laid  in  ashes.    Fully  one  hundred  thotisand 

liushels  of  grain  were  destroyed  during  that  one  day's  march.     So  soon 

as  the  invaders  had  departcil  the  exasperated  Whigs  bamed  the  s]>ared 


VfHT  till'  il.-<.i]!itum  iif  |Ik<  M«hnwk  aoii  Sclmlmric  TOlleys  in  1778,  Fort  Pkin  wa* 
I'll  iii'iir  111!'  iiioiiili  of  thp  Ostiiiajn  C'nvk.  am)  bvcanie  an  important  farlre«<.  It 
iiimua  liill  iit  (li('(|>rcsi'iitl  vlllu^n'uf  Fori  Plain.  It  nas  an  irregular  quadrangle  In 
,  Willi  liirili  aiLil  1,1;:  Ivistions.  Ir  Anally  linil  a  block-house  (built  in  1780)  three 
■i  ill  lii'iiilil  I'ivnisi  fur  mu-kilrv.  Ilw  lower  slory  for  cannon.  H  was  built  of  Iwwn 
K:if'li  suirv  [ni'jiTttil  iiljoHi  livL-  fwi  U'vond  tbc  one  below  it.    The  powder  ma^- 
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»  and  other  property  of  the  Tories,  The  Schoharie  Valley  was 
made  a  Enioking  ruin.  Several  persons  were  slain  during  the  raid.  Sir 
John  remained  two  daj's  at  Fort  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schoharie' 
Creek,  and  destroyed  everything  belonging  to  the  Whigs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  on  October  18tli  he  began  a 
destructive  march  up  tlio  Mohawk  Valley. 
Ho  burned  Caughnawaga  and  every  dwell- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Fort  Plain.  On  the  morning  of  tlio  l!Hh 
]ie  sent  a  detachment  to  attack  a  small 
stockade  called  Fort  Paris,  in  Stone  Ara- 
bia, about  three  miles  north  of  the  river. 

When  Governor  Clinton  (then  at 
Albany)  heard  of  the  invasion  of  tiie 
Schoharie  Valley  he  hastened  with  u 
strong  body  of  niiiitiii,  accompanied  hy 
General  Robert  van  I'ensseiaer,  to  tho 
aid  of  the  people  of  the  smitten  region. 
Tliey  arrived  at  Caugiuiawaga  while  it  was 
in  flames.  There  Clinton  gave  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  to  Van  Rensselaer. 
The  latter,  apprised  of  the  intended  at- 
tack upon  Fort  Paris,  ordered  its  eotn- 
inander,  Colonel  Brown  (diBthiguished 
in  former  campaigns),  to  march  out  and 
meet  the  invaders.  He  did  so  about  a  i 
Bridge,  was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and  with  forty  of  hi« 
soldiers  was  shun.     The  remainder  of  his  troo]>3  fled  to  Fort  Plain.* 


!  from  (present)  Palatine 


"  Colonel  John  Brown  whs  n  citiwM  of  MnH»iiu:liu»H.'ttii.  a  gnulunlu  of  Yali-  Colli'm',  niiil 
a  lawyiT  by  profcuBJon,  llu  tid'onipiiuicd  the  i'X|N.'<liIion  lo  Canada  iu  ITTtt.  au<1  van 
spc-cially  (IUtiuKuii))i(.-(l  in  lliu  uipturo  of  Fort  Cliauibly.  IIv  hung  on  the  rvar  of 
Burgof  De's  army  hi  ITTT,  il<'Kiniyhi};  liix  slonix,  nud  ko  {■fflck.-ntly  iu<sbilin<r  in  the  work  of 
his  capture.  No  mention  was  nijide  of  tliese  servic-i-4  in  offleiul  n-iKirls,  as  Arnold,  wlio 
bud  at  tliat  time  the  eiir  of  Gates,  prejiidiecil  liial  offieiT  against  him.  Colonel  Brown 
and  Uh  Rl<i1n  compiiiiioiis  were  burlcil  in  the  <rrou[idK  adjolnin;;  Ihc  chun:ii  in  Stone 
Araliiii,  and  fifty-si.\  yeurs  iiftc-rwani  (IN3<1),  on  llie  iinniversory  of  the  budle,  a  Kmull 
inoDUment  prtcttil  on  lln'  >[>ijt  liy  Mr.  Ili'iiry  Rrowii,  a.  sun  of  Colonel  Brown,  of  Bt'rk- 
i-hire,  Mass.,  wns  lUtliciitcil.  Tlicri;  wms  a  l;irire  conronrsc  of  cilE^t'ns  ns!icm)>le<l  In  Ihu 
church  on  Ihc  wcnsion.  whi-ii  nii  iiiiiln^s  w(w  pronniindil  by  Mr.  Oerrit  L.  Roof,  Iheu  a 
young  lawj-er  of  Canajtjhiiric.  mid  iiftcnvnnl  n  clerjrymiiii.  Thu  o!x>vc  enjijiiving  is  from 
a  drawing  maile  for  the  juttf  Dr.  Fninklia  B.  Jloiigli,  who  wrote  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able nnmitlvi;  of  "  Thi!  Northern  Invasion,"  of  ivhieli  only  eigliry  copies  were  printed  by 
the  '■  Broilfonl  Chib,"  of  New  York. 
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Sir  John  desolated  Stone  Arabia.  lie  halted  to  rest  at  a  place  called 
"  Klock's  Field."  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  in  pursuit  of  him  with 
fifteen  hundred  men,  including  a  body  of  Oneidas,  led  by  Chief  Louis, 
whom  Congress  liad  commissioned  a  colonel.  Van  Hensselaer^s  move- 
ments were  so  tardy  that  the  invaders  were  rested  before  he  was  ready 
to  attack  tliem.  Toward  evening  a  general  battle  began,  when  a  furious 
charge  made  by  the  patriots  caused  the  invaders  to  give  way  and  fly.  It 
was  now  twiliglit,  and  Van  Rensselaer  would  not  allow  his  impatient 
troops  to  pursue  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fugitives  were 
followed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  victors  as  far  as  the  Grerman  Flats, 
where  they  halted. 

Van  Rensselaer  ordered  the  Oneidas  and  Captain  McKean,  with  some 
volunteers,  to  press  on  in  advance,  promising  to  follow  immediately  in 
their  support.  They  had  nearly  overtaken  the  fugitives  when  the  pur- 
suers learned  that  Van  Rensselaer  had  abandoned  the  pursuit.  They 
retraced  their  steps  as  an  act  of  safety,  and  Sir  John  and  his  invading 
party,  who  had  inflicted  such  unutterable  miseries  upon  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Tryon  County,  were  allowed  to  escape  to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego. 

Meanwhile  Major  Carleton  of  the  British  army,  with  one  tlionsand 
regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians,  went  up  Lake  Champlain,  captured  and 
burned  Fort  Anne,  between  the  head  of  the  lake  and  the  Ilndson,  and 
sent  forward  marauding  and  incendiary  parties  toward  Fort  Edward. 
At  the  same  time  Carleton  himself  pushed  on  to  the  bead  of  Lake 
George,  and  captured  and  destroyed  Fort  George  there.  A  part  of  the 
expedition  had  landed  at  Crown  Point  and  made  its  way  through  the 
forest  to  attack  Schenectady,  but  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  settle- 
ment at  Ballston,  which  they  desolated.  At  about  the  same  time 
another  expedition  sent  out  from  Canada  fell  upon  the  upper  settlements 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  These  expeditions  avoided  doing  injury  to 
the  inhabitants  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  (Vermont),  beeauee  the 
leaders  of  those  people  were  then  coquetting  with  the  British  authorities 
in  Canada.     For  what  purpose  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South  at  the  close  of  1779  he 
left  the  German  General  Knyphausen  in  command  at  New  York.  The 
fleet  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  carrying  two  thousand  marines,  bore  Clinton's 
troops.  They  went  first  to  the  coast  of  Georgia,  but  soon  proceeded  to 
Charleston  Harbor  and  prepared  to  besiege  that  city,  where  General 
Lincoln  was  in  command  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  The  city, 
the  army,  citizens,  four  hundred  cannons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores 
were  surrendered  on  May  12tli.  The  Baron  de  Kalb  had  been  sent  with 
troops  to  assist  Lincoln,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
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The  fall  of  Charleston  paralyzed  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Three 
British  detachments  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  State.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  that  region.  Clinton 
proclaimed  a  ojeneral  truce,  and  pardon  and  protection  for  all  who  should 
accept  it.  The  silence  of  fear  overspread  the  country  for  a  while.  Mis- 
taking this  lull  in  the  storm  of  resistance  for  absolute  submission  and 
permanent  tranquillity,  Clinton,  with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  sailed  in 
the  fleet  of  Arbuthnot  for  Xew  York  early  in  June. 

Cornwallis  unwisely  began  a  reign  of  terror  to  overawe  the  panic- 
stricken  patriots.  His  course  aroused  their  fiercest  indignation,  and  so 
goon  as  an  army,  first  under  De  Kalb  and  then  commanded  by  Gates, 
approached  the  borders  of  their  State  they  flew  to  arms.  Energetic 
partisan  leaders  like  iEarion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  others  now  appeared, 
and  South  Carolina  and  Upper  Georgia  became  a  theatre  of  active  war- 
fare, imtil  Gates  was  beaten  and  his  army  was  dispersed  in  a  battle  with 
Cornwallis,  near  Camden.  This  disaster  seemed  again  to  paralyze  the 
people,  and  the  State  lay  prone  for  a  while  at  the  feet  of  the  invader. 

Cornwallis,  now  confident  of  his  power,  proceeded  to  invade  North 
Carolina.  It  was  begun,  but  was  soon  checked  by  the  defeat  of  a  body 
of  Tory  militia,  led  hy  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  in  a  battle  on  King's 
Mountain  (October  Tth),  ])y  the  mountaineers  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the 
same  time  Marion  and  Sumter  were  keeping  British  regulars  and  Tories 
exceedingly  lively  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  until  they  became  thoroughly 
alarmed.  The  British  called  Marion  the  ''  Swamp  Fox''  and  Sumter  the 
*'  South  Carolina  Game  Cock." 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the  South  and  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York  the  American  people  were  inspirited  by  the  ])resence  on  their 
shores  of  a  large  land  and  naval  force  sent  by  France  to  aid  them.  They 
arrived  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  on  July  10th,  1780.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Ternay.  It  bore  six  thousand  troops,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant- General  Count  de  Rochaml)eau.  This  event  made  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  more  circumspect  and  cautious.  He  had  been  trying  to 
entice  Washington,  after  he  left  his  winter  quarters  at  AForristown, 
X.  J.,  to  fight  ;  now  he  changed  his  coui-se  of  action,  and  endeavored  to 
gain,  by  complotting  with  a  traitor,  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  arms. 
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Bekedict  Arnoi.t)  was  in  command  of  the  important  poet  of  "West 
Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  late  in  the  summer  of  1780.  He  was 
a  brave  soldier,  and  had  fouglit 
nobly  for  tho  independence  of  liis 
country.  But  he  was  never  a  true 
patriot,  or  lie  would  never  have 
become  a  traitor.  He  lacked  vir- 
tue, and  became  the  slave  and  the 
victim  of  passions  unrestrained  by 


Arnold  was  military  governor  at 

Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1778. 

He  there  married  a  beautiful  maiden 

(Miss  Shippen),  only  eiglitcen  years 

of  age.     He  was  forty-eight.     He 

lived  in  splendor  at  an  expense  far 

uENEDicT  ARNOLD.*  bejood  his  mcans,  l>ecame  involved 

in  debt,  and  to  meet  tho  demands 

of  his  creditors  he  engaged  in  practices  which  caused  him  to  be  charged 

with  dishonesty  and  malfeaeanco  in  office.     He  was  tried  by  a  court- 


•  BcniHliet  Arnold,  n  brave  soldier  who  bcciiniL'  n  conspicuous  traitor,  ivas  born  at 
Norwich,  Conn,,  Junuiiry  3d,  1741  ;  (lii?d  in  London,  June  14lh.  1804.  Appreniiccd  to 
nn  aintlicciiry,  he  run  awaj  ;  culii^ted  as  a  fioldicr  ;  deserted  ;  engaged  a  few  years  in  the 
busiocss  of  n  boolcscllcr  and  drug|;ist  in  New  Haven,  and  a  tTEidvr  with  tbc  West  Indies. 
AftcT  tlic  uHuir  nt  LuxingloD  be  raised  u  company  of  roluntccni,  nnd  accompanied  Allen 
in  the  cuplure  of  Tieond<'roga.  He  |>ertoniied  gallant  service  in  naval  warfare  on  Lake 
Champlaiii  the  following  year.  Meanwiiile  lie  iind  made  a  perilous  march  througli  the 
ivildiTuess  from  the  Kennel)«;  River  to  Queliec  ;  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  city  ;  was 
badly  woiindiil  :  wtis  chiefly  instrumenlal  in  winning  tlie  tmttlcs  that  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  Burgorne.  and  was  again  wou»d»l  in  these  conflicts.  While  in  comnwDd 
iiH  militiiry  fnivernor  iit  Philadelphia  lie  opened  n  I  reasonable  <K>rresponileace  with  the 
British.  Ilisiidempt  to  betray  West  Point  failo<l,  and  lie  escaped  to  the  British  lines. 
Hi-  wTvtil  in  tlie  Drilisli  army  in  predatory  warfare  upon  hU  countrymen;  went  to 
England,  wliere  iie  was  di^pised  by  all  lionorahlc  men  ;  became  for  a  while  a  rcudent  of 
8l.  Johns.  New  Brunswielt,  wJicre  lie  wa.'s  hung  in  etfigy.  He  soon  tetumcd  to  England, 
where  he  lived  in  olwcurily.     One  of  liis  sons  became  a  lieutenant -general  in  the  Brilisli 
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martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  tlie  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies.     It  was  done  by  Washington  in  the  most  delicate  manner. 

Vengeful  feelings  took  possession  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Arnold, 
which  led  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  betray  his  country.  He  made 
treasonable  overtures  secretly  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  held  treasonable 
correspondence  for  several  months,  under  assumed  names,  with  Major 
Andre,  Clinton's  adjutant-general.  Before  they  met  face  to  face  Arnold 
promised  to  surrender  the  post  of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  (of 
which,  on  his  earnest  solicitation,  he  had  been  made  commander  in 
August)  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  possession  of  West  Point 
by  the  British  would  secure  the  control  of  the  Hudson  ;  cut  oflf  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  States  ;  facilitate  intercourse  with  Canada, 
and  lead  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  all  that  the  expeditions  of 
Burgoyne  and  St.  I^ger  were  expected  to  effect.  Arnold  agreed  to 
strike  this  deadly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  his  patriotic  countrymen  for  the 
consideration  of  a  brigadier  s  commission  in  the  royal  anny  and  §50,000 
in  gold. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  consummation  of  this  unholy  bargain  was  late 
in  September,  1780,  when  Washington  would  be  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
conferring  with  the  French  officers.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
personal  interview  between  Arnold  and  Andre  to  conclude  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  details.  The  place  selected  by  Arnold  for  the  interview 
was  a  lonely  spot  not  far  below  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  time  midnight,  September  20th. 

Andr6  ascended  the  river  on  the  sloop-of-war  Vultuy'e^  and  was  taken 
ashore  in  a  boat  *  sent  by  Arnold,  in  charge  of  his  friend,  Joshua  Hett 
Smith,  who  lived  between  Hav^erstraw  and  Stonv  Point.  The  com- 
plotters  met  in  the  dark.  Andre's  uiiif<>riii  was  concealed  by  a  surtout. 
He  had  been  instructed  to  neitlier  c-arrv  nor  fetch  any  papers.  The  con- 
ference was  protracted.  ]):iy  dawnerl  and  it  was  not  ended.  Arnold 
persuaded  Andre  to  acfonipjniy  him  to  Smith's  house  to  complete  the 
arranorements,  without  inforniiiiir  him  that  the  dwellinj?  was  within  the 
American  lines.  Meanwhile  the  Vulture  had  been  driven  down  the 
river  bv  cannonadini^  from  Teller's  Point,  on  the  eastern  shore. 


*  On  the  mominir  at  fir--t  ti\»«l  for  lii-i  rxffiition  (OctolKT  1st,  1780)  Major  Andre  miulc 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  npn-^iitinir  hi-  conveyance  to  the  shore  from  the  Vulture  in  a 
small  boat.  There  an*  two  jxr-orn  in  th«'  lK>at  In-sides  the  oarsman.  This  sketch,  witli 
'*J.  A.,  fecrit.  Oct.  1,  1T>*<).  "  written  in  a  cr)rner.  was  found  on  his  tahlc  after  his  execu- 
tion, on  OctolxT  2<l  ;  al-o  :»  jx-n  :ind  ink  sketch  of  hi.s  own  portrait  sittini^  at  a  table. 
His  servant  delivered  tli*--*-  -kftrli»-^  to  C'olontrl  Crosbie,  of  the  Twcnty-.-M-cond  Regiment, 
on  his  return  to  Xcw  York. 
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At  Smith's  house  the  final  arrangements  were  made.  Clinton  was  to 
ascend  the  river  with  a  powerful  force,  when  Arnold,  after  making  a 
show  of  resistance,  should  surrender  the  post,  pleading  as  an  excuse  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison. 

This  wicked  scheme  perfected,  Andre  was  anxious  to  return  to  the 
Vulture  tliat  niglit,  but  Smith  refused  to  go  so  far  down  the  river,  and 
it  was  arranged  for  the  adjutant-general  to  return  to  New  York  by  land. 
Exchanging  his  uniform  for  a  suit  supplied  by  Smith,  and  accompanied 
by  tliat  gentleman,  he  crossed  the  river  at  the  King's  Ferry  at  twilight, 
bearing  the  following  passport  : 

'^  Permit  Mr.  Jolin  Anderson  [an  assumed  name]  to  pass  the  guards 
to  the  White  Plains,  or  below,  if  he  cliooses,  he  being  on  pubUc 
business.  B.  Arnold,  M.  G." 

In  violation  of  his  instructions,  Andre  had  received  from  Arnold  some 
papers  explanatory  of  the  condition  of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies, 
and  concealed  them  in  his  stockings  beneath  his  feet.  He  and  his 
attendants  j)a6sed  the  night  near  the  Croton  River.  The  next  morning 
he  journeyed  on  alone  on  horseback,  and  soon  reached  the  neutral 
ground  in  Westchester  County. 

Near  Tarry  town  three  young  militiamen — John  Paulding,  Isaac  van 
Wart,  and  David  Williams — were  playing  cards  on  the  edge  of  a  wood 
wlien  Andre  approached.  Paulding,  dressed  in  a  British  trooper's  coat, 
stepped  into  the  road  and  hailed  him.  The  young  man  had  been  a 
prisoner  a  short  time,  and  had  been  stripped  of  his  better  farmer's  coat 
and  given  the  old  red  one  he  had  on.  The  traveller,  misled  by  tliis  coat, 
said  : 

''  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  ])elong  to  our  party." 

''  Which  party  ?"  asked  Paulding. 

^'  The  lower  party." 

''We  do." 

Thus  completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  Andre  avowed  himself  to  be  a 
British  officer,  when  they  said  : 

"  We  are  Americans."" 

Astonished  and  alarmed,  Andre  now  exhibited  Arnold's  passport. 
The  young  men  shook  their  heads.  He  had  avowed  himself  a  British 
officer.  Ilis  speech  confirmed  the  truth  of  that  avowal.  Their  sus- 
picions that  he  might  be  a  spy  were  aroused.  They  invited  him  to  dis- 
mount, and  then  prociceded  to  search  him.  Pulling  off  his  boots,  the 
tell-tale  papers  were  discovered. 

'"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  Paulding,  ''  he  is  a  spy  !'' 

The  major  offered  the  young  men  large  bribes  if  they  would  let  him 
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pass  on.  They  refused,  and  delivered  liim  to  Colonel  Jameson,  tlien  in 
command  of  a  post  at  North  Castle,  Janieeon  sent  the  papers  found  in 
Andre's  boot  by  express  to  Washington,  who  was  retnrning  witli  his 
snite  from  Hartford.  Andre,  still  maintaining  the  role  cf  an  American, 
begged  the  colonel  to  inform  his  (Andre's)  commander  at  West  Point 
that  John  Anderson,  though  bearing  Ins  passport,  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner. This  Jameson  tliouglitlessly  did,  and  so  Arnold  was  informed  of 
his  owTi  peril  in  time  to  allow  him  to  escape. 

Arnold's  headquarters  were  at  the  country-honse  of  Beverly  liobinson, 
opposite  West  Point.     Mrs.  Arnold  had  lately  arrived  there  with  her 


infant  son.  On  the  morning  of  September  25th  Washington,  with 
Generals  Knox  and  Lafayette,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  two  days  earlier 
than  they  were  expected.  Word  was  sent  to  Arnold  that  they  would 
breakfast  with  Iijtii,  Washington  and  the  two  generals  turned  aside  to 
inspect  some  redoubts,  wiiile  Colonel  Hamilton  and  others  rode  on  to  tell 
Jlre.  Arnold  not  to  detain  l>reakfast  for  the  generals.  It  was  the  very  day 
(September  2jt]ii  that  had  I>een  fixed  for  Clinton  to  ascend  the  river  and 
receive  the  surrender  of  West  Point.  Washington's  early  return  frus- 
trated the  treasonable  designs. 

Wliile  Arnold  and  his  guests  were  at  breakfast  a  courier  arrived  with 
Jameson's  letter,  which  revealed  to  Arnold  tJie  terrible  fact  that  Andre 
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was  a  prisoner  ;  that  all  was  known — that  all  was  lost.  With  marvellous 
self-possession  the  traitor  excused  himself  to  his  guests,  retired,  ordered  a 
horse,  and  then  going  to  Mrs.  Arnold's  room,  sent  for  her.  In  a  few 
words  he  told  her  of  his  peril. 

''  I  must  fly  instantly,"  he  said.  *'  My  life  depends  upon  my  reach- 
ing the  British  lines  without  detection." 

He  then  returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  again  excusing  himself 
with  the  plea  that  he  must  hasten  to  West  Point  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  Washington,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle  on  his  horse  at  the 
door  and  dashed  down  a  path  to  the  river,  where  his  six-oared  barge  was 
moored.  Quitting  his  horse,  he  hurried  into  his  boat,  with  his  pistols  in 
his  hands,  and  ordered  the  oarsmen  to  pull  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  then  to  row  with  speed  to  Teller's  (now  Croton)  Point,  saying  he 
must  hasten  and  return  to  meet  General  Washington.  Near  that  point, 
sitting  in  the  bow  of  his  barge,  Arnold  raised  a  white  handkerchief,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  row  to  the  Vulture,  lying  within  sight.  They  did 
60,  and  the  traitor,  reacliing  her  deck,  was  safe  from  pursuit.  The 
barge  was  retained  and  the  crew  were  sent  on  shore. 

Washington  took  a  late  breakfast  at  Arnold's  quarters,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  West  Point,  expecting  to  meet  the  general  there.  He 
had  not  been  there  for  two  days  !  Still  unsuspicious,  the  commander- 
in-chief  did  not  return  until  about  noon.  He  was  met  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  who  put  into  his  hands  evidences  of  Arnold's  treason.  Orders 
had  already  been  issued  to  attempt  to  intercept  the  flight  of  the  guilty 
fugitive.     It  was  too  late. 

Arnold  had  left  his  wife  lying  in  a  swoon.  She  had  not  been  dis- 
covered until  some  time  after  her  husband's  departure.  Recovering 
consciousness,  she  became  frenzied,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be 
comforted.  Washington  went  to  her  room,  and  succeeded  in  soothing 
her.  He  assured  lier  of  the  personal  safety  of  her  husband,  of  his  own 
tender  regard  for  her,  and  also  of  the  personal  safety  of  herself  and 
child.  He  comprehended  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  seemed  imdis- 
turbed.  To  General  Knox  he  said  sadly  :  *'  Arnold  is  a  traitor  ;  who 
can  we  trust  ]iow  T' 

Andre  was  conveyed  first  to  West  Point,  and  thence  to  Tappan,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  where 
a  board  of  inquiry  was  organized  (September  30th),  composed  of  fourteen 
general  officers,  to  consider  the  prisoner's  case.  They  imanimonsly 
reported  that  "  Major  Andro,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  array, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and  that,  agreeable  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to  suffer  death." 
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lie  was  accordingly  executed  on  October  2d,  1780.  Andr6  was  not  then 
twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  save  the  life  of  Major  Andre.  It  was 
known  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  become  a  spy,  and  almost  universal 
sympathy  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  evinced  for  him.  Wash- 
ington would  have  saved  him  had  the  stern  rules  of  war  allowed.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  might  have  saved  him  had  honor  permitted  him  to 
exchange  Arnold  for  Andre.*  His  king  pensioned  his  family  and 
knighted  his  brother  ;  a  mural  monument  to  his  memory  was  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1882  a  granite  memorial  stone  was  erected 
by  a  citizen  of  New  York  (Cyrus  W.  Field)  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
hanged  as  a  spy,  to  commemorate  that  event.  It  was  destroyed  by  a 
miscreant  with  dynamite  on  the  evening  of  November  2d,  1885.  It 
bore  an  inscription  written  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  of  London. 

The  captors  of  Andre  were  each  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  an 
annuity  of  8200  for  life.  Arnold  received  his  stipulated  reward  for 
liis  treasonable  endeavors,  and  served  as  a  British  general  in  cruel 
marauding  expeditions  against  his  countrymen.  None  of  the  British 
officers  would  serve  with  him  in  the  regular  army.  lie  was  forever 
afterward  shunned  and  despised  by  all  honorable  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Andre  a  stirring  military  event 
occurred  on  Long  Island.  Some  refugee  Tories  from  Rhode  Island  had 
taken  possession  of  the  St.  George's  Manor-house  on  Smitli's  Point  and 
fortified  it,  and  were  cutting  wood  for  the  supply  of  the  British  at  New 
York.  Late  in  November  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  crossed  Long 
Island  Sound  in  whale-boats  from  Fairfield,  Conn.,  with  eighty  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  and  at  dawn  (November  23d)  appeared  before  the 
Manor-house,  burst  through  the  stockade,  rushed  across  the  parade,  and 
assailed  tlie  garrison  on  tliree  sides,  shouting,  *^  Washington  and  glory  !" 
The  garrison  surrendered  without  resistance.  Having  secured  three 
hundred  prisoners,  they  were  returning  to  their  boats  when  they  made  a 
detour,  and  at  Coram  destroyed  three  hundred  tons  of  hay  gathered  there 
for  the  use  of  the  British  in   New  York.     The  expedition  returned  to 


*  An  iittenipt  was  made  to  alHluct  Arnold  from  Clinton's  hcadciuiirtcTS  at  No.  1  Broad- 
way, Xew  York,  and  carry  him  to  Washin<rton's  headciuarters  at  Tappan.  Sergeant 
Cliampe,  of  Lee's  Legion,  was  allowed  to  play  the  rdU-  of  a  deserter.  He  was  met  by  the 
traitor  with  much  cordiality.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  i)arty  to  seize  Arnold  while 
walking  in  the  garden  at  the  British  headcjuarters  with  Champe,  at  evening  of  the  day 
prece<:ling  the  execution  of  Andre.  The  (piasi-deserter  was  foiled  by  iK'ing  sent  away 
with  a  party  of  British  to  Chesapeake  Bay  on  that  day. 
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Connecticut  without  losing  a  man.     Congress  thanked  the  victors,  and 
Washington  warmly  commended  their  valor.* 

Civil  events  in  the  region  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  created 
much  uneasiness  not  only  in  Xew  York,  but  throughout  the  Confederacy 
in  1780.  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  Grants  paused, 
as  we  liave  observed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  independence  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  settlers  east  of  Lake  Cham  plain  continued 
conspicuously  all  through  the  period  of  that  war.  They  had  assumed  a 
provisional  independent  political  organization,  and  in  1776  had  petitioned 
the  Continental  Congress  to  admit  them  into  the  union  as  such.  New 
York  so  vehemently  opposed  their  pretensions  that  their  petition  was 
rejected. 

At  a  popular  convention  hold  at  Westminster  in  January,  1777,  the 
people  of  the  Grants  declared  their  domain  an  independent  State,  for- 
ever thereafter  to  be  **  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  New 
Connecticut,  alias  Yermoxt."  This  position  they  maintained  until 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  tlnion  in  1791. 

The  State  of  Vermont  was  much  strengthened  by  the  annexation  of 
sixteen  towns  laying  eiist  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  were  claimed 
as  part  of  the  domain  of  New  Ilanipshire.  The  latter  State  protested  ; 
New  York  denied  tlie  authority  of  Vermont  as  independent  of  her  juris- 
diction, whilst  Congress,  appealed  to,  could  do  nothing. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Vermont  was  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
one  of  the  fourteen  political  divisions  of  New  York.  Over  this  county 
New  York  exercised  authority.  Vermont  claimed  it  as  her  own,  and 
Massachusetts  put  in  a  claim  for  it  and  a  portion  of  New  York,  truth- 
fully asserting  that  the  boundary  between  the  Bay  State  and  New  York 
had  never  been  settled.  The  inhabitants  themselves  claimed  to  belong 
to  New  York,  and  in  1779  Governor  Clinton  gave  commissions  to  persons 
in  that  county,  whereupon  Vermont  ordered  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  to 
raise  a  militia  force,  march  into  the  disputed  district,  and  assert  her 
authority  there.     Governor  Clinton  directed  the  people  to  re^nain  firm 


*  A  similar  jj:allant  feat  l)y  soldiers  from  Connecticut  liad  been  performed  on  Long 
Island  in  the  sprin^j:  of  1777.  Colonel  K.  J.  Meigs  was  sent  from  Guilford  with  one 
liuudred  and  seventy  men  in  whale-boats,  accompanied  by  two  armed  schooners,  to 
destroy  British  stores  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  At  night  they 
crossed  over  a  portion  of  Long  Island  to  Peconic  Bay,  carrying  their  boats  with  them, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  attacked  the  British  guards.  An  armed  schooner 
opened  fire  upon  them.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  and  the  Americans  killed  or 
captured  the  whole  British  force,  destroycxi  twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  one  hundred  tons  of 
liay,  a  large  quantity  of  nun  and  other  stores  and  merchandise,  and  returned  to  Guilford 
with  ninety  prisoners.     Congress  thanked  Meigs,  and  gave  him  an  elegant  sword. 
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in  their  allegiance  to  New  York,  and  promised  them  military  aftsistance 
if  required.  Congress,  having  been  appealed  to,  advised  the  four  claim- 
ants to  authorize  that  body  to  determine  the  respective  boundaries  ;  but 
really  independent  Vermont  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendation, 
and  nothing  was  then  done. 

At  this  juncture  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  than  these  local  dis- 
putes presented  itself.  The  British  authorities  in  Canada  had  eagerly 
watched  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  with  Vermont,  and  now  entertained 
hopes  that  the  latter  would  be  so  far  alienated  from  the  *'  rebel  "  cause, 
by  the  opposition  of  New  York  and  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be 
induced  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Accordingly  in 
the  spring  of  1780  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Allen  from 
New  York,  making  overtures  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  delivered  to 
Allen  in  the  street  at  Arlington  by  a  spy  disguised  as  a  New  England 
farmer. 

Allen  laid  the  letter  of  Robinson  before  Governor  Chittenden  and 
others,  who  advised  silence.  In  February,  1781,  Robinson  wrote 
another  letter  to  Allen,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  former.  Allen  made  no 
reply,  but  early  in  March  he  sent  Robinson's  letter  to  Congress,  with 
one  from  himself,  which  closed  with  the  words  : 

*'  I  am    as    resolutely   determined   to   defend   the    independence   of 
Vermont  as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  rather  than  fail, 
I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green  Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate 
Caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large." 

Meanwhile  information  of  the  first  letter  written  by  Robinson,  and 
the  sending  of  a  delegation  from  Congress  to  Vermont,  had  alarmed  the 
«i.uthoritie«  of  New  York.     Governor  Clinton,  suspecting  a  combination 
Against  his  State,  wrote  to  James  Duane  (October  29th,  1780)  that  in 
t:he  event  of  a  certain  contingency  the  New  York  delegates  would  bo 
xeithdrawn  from  Congress,  *'  and  the  resources  of  the  State,  which  have 
liitherto    been  so    lavishly  afforded   the    Continent,    be   withheld  for 
the  defence  of  New  York."     Clinton  called  the  attention  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  apparent  danger,  when  the   latter  issued  orders  to  General 
Schuyler  to  arrest  Allen.     Schuyler  shared  in  Clinton's  apprehensions, 
and  wrote  from  Albany  to  the  governor  at  Poughkeepsie  (October  31st), 
saying  : 

**  The  conduct  of  some  people  to  the  eastward  is  alarmingly  mys- 
terious. A  flag,  under  pretence  of  settling  a  contest  with  Vennont,  has 
been  on  the  Grants.  Allen  has  disbanded  his  militia,  and  the  enemy,  in 
number  upward  of  six  hundred,  are  rapidly  advancing  toward  us.  The 
night  before  last  they  were  at  Putnam's  Point.     Entreat  General  Wash- 
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irif^ton  for  more  Continental  troopa,  and  let  tno  lieg  of  your  Excelleni-y 
to  hasten  up  here." 

Tliis  was  in  allusion  to  a  conference   between    Allen   anil   Colonel 
Dundps  at  Islo  anx  Noix  concerning  an  exchange  of  prisoners.     At  that 
conference  Dnndaa,  nnder  tlie  direction  of  Governor  Haldiniand,  made 
verbid  jiro[to8al8  to  Allen  eiinilar  to  tlioae  made  by  llobinBon.*  Allen  now 
saw  the  opportunity  for  Vennont. 
He  received  the  overtures  witli 
apparpnt  favor.     Haldiinand  and 
I^undas  were  deliglited  with  their 
apparent  skill  in  diplomacy,  and 
readily  agreed  to   a  proposition 
from  Allen  not  to  allow  hostili- 
ties   on    the    Vennont    frontier 
nntil  after   the  meeting   of   the 
Legislature.     Hence  the  dismis- 
sal of  Allen's  militia. 

The  coquetry  of  the  brothers 
Allen  (Ethan  and  Ira)  and  six  or 
eiglit  other  leaders  in  Vermont 
witli  the  British  authorities  in 
Canada  continued  until  the  peace 
in  1783,  when  dissimulatiou  was 
no  longer  necessary.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  shrewd 
diplomatists  of  Vermont  had  been  working  for  a  twofold  object — 
namely,  to  keep  the  British  troops  from  their  territory  and  to  induce 
Congress  to  admit  the  independence  of  their  domain  as  a  State  of  tho 
Union.  Tliey  outwitted  the  Britons,  hoodwinked  Congress,  and  tinally 
gained  their  point-f 

•  Bfvcrly  Itobinfwii,  n  stiiuoh  royalist,  was  born  in  VirgiDJn  In  ITM  ;  died  bd  exile  at 
TharnbMry,  England,  in  1702.  llu  wna  n  major  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Frederick  Philipsc.  Up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  opposed  Ihe 
measures  of  the  Britisli  Guvernnieut ;  then  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown.  He  took 
an  active  though  generally  a  seen-t  part  in  the  plot  of  Arnold  and  Andr£.  He  accom- 
lianied  the  latter  on  his  voyage  iij)  the  Hudson  in  the  Vulture  to  have  an  interview  witli 
Arnold,  who  occupiitd  Robiiiwin's  house  as  hendijuarten)  at  that  lime.  He  fled  to  England, 
and  \i\it  property  wan  conflscated.  The  Brilisli  Qovernment  allowed  him  (80,000  as  an 
indeninily  for  hi^  los^efl.     His  wife  died  in  England  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  njnety-four 

t  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  were  remnrkablo  men.  They  were  both  bom  in  Conne<;tic-ut. 
Ethan  in  1737,  and  Im  in  17.)1.  The  latter  wan  Ethan's  younger  brother.  Ethan  was 
one  of  the  prnprlelors  of  the  iron  works  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  In  1793.     In  1766  he  went 
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Yet  the  difficulties  between  New  York  and  Yennont  were  not  settled. 
Violent  measures  had  ceased  forever.  Both  parties,  however,  were 
unwilling  to  yield.  Finally  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  States  appointed 
commissioners  late  in  1780  to  settle  all  matters  of  controversy.  The 
only  serious  difficulty  that  remained  related  to  compensation  for  the 
lands  claimed  by  citizens  of  New  York  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  Vermont.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  State  of  Vermont  should 
pay  to  the  State  of  New  York  $30,000  in  settlement  of  their  claims. 
All  other  matters  in  dispute  were  adjusted,  and  so,  amicably,  was  ended  a 
bitter  controversy  which  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty-six 
years,  at  times  threatening  immediate  civil  war.  In  the  spring  of  1791 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  but  not  a 
sovereign  State. 

Tlie  Americans  were  not  subdued  at  the  close  of  1780,  but  their  cause 
A\'as  in  great  peril  because  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  material  props  and 
Ihe  absence  of  an  efficient  civil  government.  Tlie  Continental  paper 
^noney,  which  had  hitherto  greatly  assisted  in  sustaining  the  cause,  had 
T)ecome  almost  w^orthless.  "'  A  wagon-load  of  money,"  said  a  contem- 
■porary,  ''would  not  buy  a  wagon-load  of  provisions."  The  several 
States  were  urged  to  supply  quotas  of  funds  for  the  common  use.  Their 
responses  were  slow  and  feeble,  for  there  was  no  central  power  compe- 
tent to  levy  taxes  or  demand  forced  loans.  The  idea  of  State  sovereignty 
was  all-controlling.  Finally  a  plan  of  government  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  Congress  since  1775  was  adopted  late  in  1777,  and  submitted  to 
the  State  Legislatures  for  ratification.  It  was  yet  imratified,  and  the 
Continental  Congress  had  but  a  shadow  of  power  independent  of  the 
States,  whoso  supremacy  was  made  potential  by  the  new  constitution  of 
government,  which  was  entitled  ''  Articles  of  Confederation." 


^o  the  Xew  Hampshire  Grants,  then  ahnost  a  wilderness,  and,  as  wc  have  observed,  was 
^  bold  leader  in  the  controversy  with  the  settlers  and  the  authorities  of  New  York.  He 
'^rote  several  pamphlets  during  that  controversy.  He  was  outlawed  by  the  authorities 
of^  New  York  ;  took  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  oix^ning  scenes  of  the  Revolution  ;  was 
hurried  a  prisoner  to  England  ;  was  exchanged  in  1778,  and  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
^Tiand  of  the  Vermont  militia.  He  was  a  leading  coquette  with  the  Canadian  authorities  ; 
*H?rved  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  and  a  delegate  in  Congress  after  the 
"^'ar,  and  died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  was  buried  there  in  February,  1789, 

Ira  Allen  w^as  also  an  active  piitriot  during  the  old  war  for  independence  in  military 
und  civil  affairs.  He  was  Secretarv  of  State  and  memlKT  of  the  Council  of  Vermont. 
As  senior  major-general  of  Vermont,  in  1795  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms  for 
his  commonwealth.  On  his  way  homeward,  with  muskets  and  cannons,  he  was  captured 
and  taken  to  Enghmd  as  a  French  emissary  intending  to  supply  the  Irish  with  arms.  He 
Was  soon  released.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1814.  Allen  wrote  a  Xational  and 
Political  ninto}^  of  Verfiiojit. 
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Thoughtful  men  were  alarmed  and  perplexed.  The  young  Alexander 
Hamilton  (then  in  Washington's  military  family),  in  a  letter  to  James 
Duane,  one  of  the  four  New  York  members  of  Congress,  denounced 
this  scheme  of  government  as  "  neither  fit  for  war  iior  peace.  The 
uncontrollable  sovereignty  in  each  State,"  he  wrote,  "  will  defeat  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  make  our  union  feeble  and  precarious."  In 
his  letter  to  Duane  lie  proposed  a  convention  of  all  tlie  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  national  government  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  siipreine  head,  and  he  proposed  a  plan,  in  the  form  of  suggestions, 
which  M'as  substantially  adopted 
several  years  afterward. 

There  were  no  military  opera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1781  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops,  under  Rochambeau,*  f  i-om 
Rliode  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  Hudson  Kiver,  early  in  July. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sent  the 
traitor  Arnold,  at  the  head  of 
about  sixteen  hundred  British 
and  Tory  marauders,  into  Virgi- 
nia. Anxious  to  serve  his  royal 
master,  Arnold  was  exceedingly 
active.  He  ascended  the  James 
River  to  Richmond,  burned  it,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  public 
and  private  property,  and  tlien  made  a  plundering  raid  down  the  river. 
Alarmed  by  information  that  the  Frencli  fleet  from  Rhode  Island  had 
sailed  for  Cliosapeake  Bay,  he  fled  up  the  Elizabeth  River  and  took 
post  at  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk.  Great  efiorts  were  made  to 
seize  him.  Lafayette  was  sent  to  Virginia  with  troops  to  asust  the 
Baron  von  Steuben, f  tlien  in  command  there.  The  Virpuia  militia  tamed 
out  in  large  numbers  to  oppose  tlie  traitor. 

*  Count  du  Rochambeau  n-iis  bom  at  Ycnclomi.',  France,  in  1T8S  ;  died  in  May,  1807. 
He  enicrcil  tlie  army  in  his  youth,  iind  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  With  tlie  commiwon 
of  liviiti'tiiint-gcneral  he  vauti:  lo  America  with  troops  to  assist  the  patriots  fn  their 
struggle  wilh  Brilisii  power.  After  the  capture  of  Coniwallis  at  Torktown,  in  1781,  he 
rcnittincd  some  time  in  America,  returning  to  France  late  in  1783.  In  1791  he  was  made 
n  maislial  of  Francu  and  ])lflced  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  He  dritowIj 
escMiiM'd  the  guillotine.  Bonaparte  pensioned  him  in  1804,  and  gave  him  the  decontioD 
of  llie  Cross  of  Grand  Officer  of  Hie  Irffcion  of  Honor. 

f  Fntlcrick  VT.  A.  (Baron)  von  Steuben  was  a  native  of  Pnu^,  bom  M  Higdeburg, 
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Governor  JefferBon  offered  a.  reward  of  $25,000  for  his  capture,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Frencli  fleet  shut  him  up  in  tiie  Elizabeth  River.  The 
fleet  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  conflict  with  Admiral 
Arlmthnot. 

General  Phillips  soon  afterward  joined  Arnold  with  two  thousand  men, 
and  took  the  chief  command.  Finally  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  Virginia 
from  North  Carolina,  joined  the  forces  of  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and 
attempted  the  subjugation  of  that  State,  lie  was  driven  back  to  the 
coast  early  in  the  sum 

mer   by   tJie    forces    of  .  ,  .  - 

Steuben  and  Lifavette 
and  took  post  at  and 
fortified  Yorktown  on 
the  York  Kiver  Clin 
ton  had  ordered  him  to 
be  near  the  sea,  m  ordi,r 
to  re-enforce  the  garri 
son  at  New  1  ork  if 
iieceesary.  It  wis  then 
seriously  menaced  by  the 
conihined  American  and 
Trench  forces. 

The  Count  de  Grasse, 
a  distinguished  admiral,  was  then  in  command  of  a  French  fleet  in  the 
"West  Indies,  and  Washington  was  assured  that  he  was  ready  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  allied  armies  in  any  undertaking  tliat  promised  success. 
Meanwhile  Kochambeau  had  led  the  French  troops  from  !New  England 
to  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  junction  of  the  Americans  and  their  allies 
took  place  near  Dobb'a  Ferry  on  July  Cth,  Washington  was  then  con- 
templating an  attack  upon  the  British  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
before  De  Grasse  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  Sir  Henry  received 

in  1730.  He  held  a  (listinguishfd  pliicu  in  the  Pru.ssiim  army,  and  rose  lo  Hie  office  of 
grand  marshal  in  1764.  He  joined  the  Contincnlal  nraiy  in  America  in  1777.  and  was 
appointed  inapcctor-gencral.  doing  excelleat  service  until  (he  close  of  llic  war.  For  his 
services  the  State  of  New  York  gave  liim  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  wild  land  in  Oneida 
County,  where  he  built  a  log-house  for  himself.  Tlie  National  Government  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  $2500.  He  withdrew  from  society,  and  dwelt  on  hia  domain  until  liis  death, 
in  November,  17W.  By  Iiis  will  he  poreelied  his  estates  among  liis  aides  (Colonels  North, 
PofAam,  and  Walker)  and  twenty  or  thirty  tenants.  The  State  of  New  .lersey  also  gave 
him  a  small  farm.  He  was  kind,  generous,  and  witty,  and  poHses.scd  polished  manners. 
Over  his  grave  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  about  seven  miles  nortli-west  of  Trenton  Falls,  a 
plain  monument  was  erected,  by  private  subscription,  in  1830— simply  a  recumbent  slab 
with  bis  name  upon  it. 
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re-ciiforcemeiits  (August  lltli)  of  three  thousand  troops  from  England. 
At  ahont  the  same  time  Washington  was  infonned  tliat  Do  Graase  conid 
not  leave  the  "West  Indies  just  tlien, 

Lafayette  had  written  to  Washington  that  Cornwallis  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  intrenching  himself  at  Yorktown,  and  urged  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  march  into  Virginia.  "  Slioiild  a  French  fleet  enter  Hampton 
lioads,"  lie  wrote,  "  tlie  British  army  would  be  compelled  to  surrender." 
For  six  weeks  the  allied  armies  lay  in  Westchester  Connty,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  I>e  Grasse  to  attack  New  Tork.  When,  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  Clinton's  re  enforcements,  Washington  was  informed  that 
De  Grasse  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Cliesapeake,  he  resolved  to  marcti  to 
Virginia  and  aesittt  Steuben  and 
Lafayette  in  opposing  Cornwal- 
lis. lie  wrote  misleading  letters 
to  General  Greene  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  sent  them  so  as  to  he 
intercepted  by  Sir  Henry.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  also  wrote  a  letttT 
to  Washington  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  letters  so  adroitly 
concealed  AVashington's  real  in- 
tentions that  it  was  ten  days  after 
the  allies  had  crossed  the  Hudson 
and  were  marching  for  the  Dela- 
ware and  beyond  before  Clinton 
was  convinced  the  movement  was 
VON  PTKi-iiE-N  "'^^   ^   feint   to  cover  a  sudden 

descent  upon  New  Yoik.    It  was 
then  too  late  to  intercept  or  sac- 
ccssfully  to  pumno  the  allies,  and  he  sent  Arnold  with  a  l>and  of  maraud- 
ers to  desolate  the  New  England  coast,  hoping  to  recall  the  Americans. 

Washington  was  in  chief  command  of  the  allied  armies,  and  bearing 
the  commission  of  lieutenant-general  from  the  King  of  France.  He 
arrived  before  Yorktown  with  twelve  thousand  troope  on  September 
iiSth,  and  soon  began  a  siege.  De  Grasse  had  already  arrived,  and  was 
fTuardiiig  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  siege  was  carried  on 
vigorously,  and  on  October  lS)th  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Washington  ami  De  Grasse,  himself  and  about  seven  thotuand  troops, 
the  post  with  all  its  ordnance  and  supplies,  his  shipping  and  seamen.  A 
vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  jt  was  said,  to  the  military, 
was  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  participate  in  the  event 
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60  joyful  to  the  Americans.  Clinton  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  a  few  days  afterward  with  seven  thousand  troops  to  re- 
enforce  Cornwallis.  It  was  too  late,  and  he  sailed  back  to  New  York 
amazed  and  disheartened. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  filled  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Americans 
with  joy,  for  it  was  a  prophecy  of  peace  and  independence.  That 
prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  The  desire  for  peace,  which  had  long 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  Britisli  people,  now  found  such  potential 
expression  that  it  was  heeded  by  the  British  Ministry. 

The  news  from  Yorktown  fell  like  a  lighted  bombshell  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  party  in  Parliament,  and  public  opinion  found  immediate  and 
vehement  expression  in  both  Houses.  Lord  North,  the  premier,  who 
had  misled  the  nation  for  twelve  years,  retired  from  office  (March  20th, 
1782),  the  advocates  for  peace  came  into  power,  and  early  in  May 
ensuing  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Clinton  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  arrived  at  Xew  York  with  propo- 
sitions for  a  reconciliation. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  by  Congress  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
hy  the  high  contracting  powers,  in  which  France,  an  ally  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  included,  and  on  Xovember  30th  a  preliminary  treaty  w^as 
signed  at  Paris.  A  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  the  same  place  on 
September  3d,  1 783,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

War  had  raged  in  the  South  during  1781.  General  Nathaniel  Greene 
had  succeeded  General  Gates  in  command  of  the  Southern  army,  and 
with  the  main  body  took  post  at  Cheraw,  east  of  the  Pedee  River. 
Among  his  most  active  lieutenants  was  General  Daniel  Morgan,  who 
with  a  thousand  men  occupied  the  region  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Pacolet  and  Broad  rivers. 

Cornwallis  was  about  to  march  into  Xorth  Carolina,  when  he  found 
himself  between  two  fires.  He  sent  the  energetic  Colonel  Tarleton  to 
capture  or  disperse  Morgan's  men.  The  belligerents  met  in  battle  at 
the  Cowpens,  in  Western  South  Carolina  (January  17th,  1781),  where 
Tarleton  was  defeated  with  much  loss.  Congress  rewarded  Morgan  with 
a  gold  medal,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  Colonels  Howard  and  Washington, 
with  a  silver  medal  each. 

Morgan  started  for  Virginia  with  his  five  hundred  prisoners  and  much 
spoil.  Cornwallis  attempted  to  intercept  or  overtake  him,  but  failed. 
Morgan  crossed  the  Catawba  before  him,  and  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Yadkin 
he  was  joined  by  Greene  and  his  escort. 
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Now  began  the  famous  retreat  of  the  American  army,  under  General 
Greene,  from  the  Catawba  through  North  Carolina  into  Virginia.  Corn- 
wallis  had  been  detained  by  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Catawba  by  a 
heavy  rain.  He  reached  the  Yadkin  (February  3d)  just  as  the  Ameri- 
cans were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Swelling  floods  again 
arrested  him.  The  patriots  pressed  onward,  and  Comwallis  was  soon 
again  in  full  pursuit.  At  Guilford  Court-House  Greene  was  joined  by 
his  main  army  from  Cheraw,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  light. 
They  all  continued  the  flight,  and  after  many  escapes  the  Americans 
reached  the  Dan  (February  13th),  and  crossed  the  rising  waters  into  the 
friendly  bosom  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia.  Cornwallis,  again  foiled  by  a 
flood,  abandoned  the  chase,  and  moved  sullenly  southward  through 
North  Carolina. 

Greene  soon  recrossed  the  Dan,  to  prevent  Cornwallis  organizing  the 
Tories  in  North  Carolina.  Recruits  had  swelled  his  ranks,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  March  he  found  himself  in  command  of  about  five  thousand 
troops.  He  sought  an  engagement  with  Cornwallis,  and  on  March  15tli 
they  fought  a  very  severe  battle  near  Guilford  Court-House.  Although 
the  British  remained  masters  of  the  field,  the  victory  was  almost  as 
destructive  for  Cornwallis  as  a  defeat.  "Another  such  a  victory," 
said  Charles  J.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ''  will  ruin  the  British 
army."  The  battalions  of  Cornwallis  were  so  shattered  that  he 
could  not  maintain  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  Thoroughly  dis- 
pirited, he  abandoned  Western  North  Carolina,  and  moved  with  his 
whole  army  to  Wilmington,  leaving  Lord  Rawdon  in  command  of  a 
British  force  at  Camden.  Cornwallis  soon  afterward  marched  into 
Virginia. 

Greene  with  all  his  force  pursued  Cornwallis  some  distance,  and  then 
inarched  for  Camden.  He  encamped  upon  Hobkirk'a  Hill,  within  a 
mile  of  Rawdon's  encampment,  where  he  was  surprised  by  the  British 
forces  on  the  morning  of  April  25th.  After  a  sharp  battle  of  several 
hours  Greene  was  defeated,  but  on  his  retreat  he  carried  away  all  his 
artillery  and  baggage  and  fifty  British  prisonenj. 

Greene's  army  began  to  increase,  when  Rawdon,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  posts  in  the  lower  country,  abandoned  Camden  and  took 
position  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  on  the  Santee.  Within  the  space  of  a  week 
the  Americans  seized  four  important  posts,  and  Greene  was  making  rapid 
inarches  toward  Fort  Ninety-Six,  on  the  site  of  the  (present)  village  of 
Cambridge,  in  Abbeville  District.  In  all  these  operations  Greene  was 
greatly  aided  by  Colonel  Henry  Lee  ^  Light  Horse  Harry")  and  his 
famous  Legion.     At  the  beginning  of  June  the  British  possessed  only 
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three  posts  in  South  Carolina — namely,  Charleston,  Xelson's  Ferry,  and 
Kinety-Six. 

General  Greene  began  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six  on  May  22d,  but  on 
the  approach  of  Ravvdou  with  a  strong  force  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it  on  June  19th.  Meanwhile  Lee,  Pickens,  and  others  had 
gained  victories  on  the  Savannah  River.  They  captured  Fort  Galphin, 
below  Augusta,  on  May  21st,  and  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days  and  a  final 
assault  Augusta  was  surrendered  to  Lee  and  Pickens.  Then  the  victors 
hastened  to  join  Greene  before  Ninety-Six,  and  with  him  they  retreated 
beyond  the  Saluda  River.  The  Americans  finally  crossed  the  Congaree, 
and  the  main  body  encamped  during  the  hot  and  sickly  season  on  the 
High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  Santee  District. 

Rawdon  left  his  army  at  Orangeburg  with  Colonel  Stewart  and 
returned  to  England.  Re-enforced  by  North  Carolina  troops,  Greene 
crossed  the  Wateree  at  the  close  of  August,  and  marched  upon  Orange- 
burg, when  Stewart  retreated  to  Eutaw  Springs,  near  the  Santee.  Greene 
pursued  and  overtook  him  there,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  8th 
they  fought  a  sanguinary  battle.  The  Americans  were  victorious  at 
first,  but  lost  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  by  imprudence.  Unex- 
pectedly the  British  renewed  the  conflict,  atid  after  a  severe  struggle  for 
several  hours  the  Americans  were  defeated.  Stewart,  however,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat  toward  Charleston  during  the  night,  and  on  the  9th 
Greene  took  possession  of  the  battle-field.  Congress  rewarded  him  wuth 
a  gold  medal  and  other  honors. 

Annoyed  by  the  active  partisan  corps  in  South  Carolina,  the  British 
soon  afterward  evacuated  their  interior  posts  and  retired  to  Charleston. 
At  the  close  of  1781  they  were  confined  to  the  cities  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Till':  Anicricang  did  not  ralax  their  vigilaDco  while  negotiations  for 
peace  were  in  progress.  The  army  was  kept  intact,  for  British  troops 
seemed  Btill  dispoeed  to  he  aggreseiTc.  The  last  blood  ehed  in  the  Revo- 
Intion  was  spilled  in  a  skirmish  with  a  Bntish  foraging  party  not  far  from 
Charleston  in  August,  1782.  Already  the  British  troops  had  evactiated 
Savannah  (July  11th),  hut  they  held  Charleston  until  December  14tli, 


.  UKADqUAttTKBfl. 

when  they  left  it  forever,  and  the  city  of  New  York  alone  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  Britons,     They  remained  there  almoBt  a  year  longer. 

jreanwhile  the  Stiite  of  New  York  became  the  theatre  of  most 
important  events  in  the  eareer  of  the  Continental  army,  encamped  between 
Newbnrgh  and  New  AVindsor,  above  the  Ilndcutn  Highlands.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  army  waa  at  Neivhnrgh.*     In  the  autumn  of  1782  it  was 

*  Tlic  C|Huiut  <ild  iilonc  housti  nt  N(.'Wl)iirirli  used  lijr  Washington  m  beadqusTters  is  yrt 
f:liinilln(r,  anil  is  ptcktvckI  in  iH  orii^niU  fiimi  oiitxiilo  niu)  In.    It  la  the  property  of  tho 
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tempoi-arily  transferred  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  below  the  Highlands,  to 
meet  the  French  troops  on  their  return  from  Virginia,  preparatory  to 
their  marching  into  New  England  to  embark  for  France.  At  that  time 
the  Continental  army  numbered  about  ten  thousand  men. 

The  joy  inspired  by  the  prospects  of  peace  was  mingled  by  gloomy 
forebodings  concerning  the  future.  The  army,  which  through  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  had  been  faithful  and  become  a  conqueror,  was  soon 
to  be  disbanded,  and  thousands  of  soldiers,  many  of  them  made  invalids 
by  their  hard  service  in  the  field,  would  be  compelled  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  which  war  had  produced. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  treasury  had  been  empty,  and  neither 
oflScers  nor  private  soldiers  had  received  any  pay  for  several  months. 
Murmurings  of  discontent  were  heard  throughout  the  army.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  Confederation  was  ascribed  to  its  republican  form,  and  many 
men  sighed  for  a  stronger  government.  A  change,  to  be  wrought  by 
the  army,  was  actually  proposed  by  Colonel  Nicola,  a  meritorious  foreign 
officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  In  a  well  written  letter  addressed 
(May,  1782)  to  the  commander-in-chiof  at  his  headquarters  at  Newburgh, 
he  not  only  urged  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy,  but  endeavored  to 
persnade  Washington  to  become  King^  by  the  voice  of  the  army,  in 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  the  lloman  legions.  The  sharp  rebuke  admin- 
istered by  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  reply  checked  all  further  move- 
ments in  that  direction. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1783  the  discontent  in  the  army 
afisnnied  a  more  formidable  shape.  The  officers  had  asked  Congress  to 
make  a  fall  settlement  of  all  accounts,  past  and  present.  That  body, 
feeble  in  resources,  would  not  make  any  definite  promises  of  present 
relief  or  future  justice.  This  increased  the  discontent,  and  early  in  the 
spring  (March  11th)  a  well- written  anonymous  address,  purporting  to  be 
from  a  suffering  veteran,  was  circulated  through  the  American  camp. 
It  advised  the  army  to  take  matters  into  its  own  hands,  and  make  a 
demonstration  that  should  alarm  the  people  and  Congress,  and  thus 
obtain  justice.  It  declared  that  to  be  tame  in  their  present  situation 
would  be  worse  than  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  it 
exhorted  them  to  **  suspect  the  man  who  could  advise  to  more  modera- 
tion and  longer  forbearance."  Tiie  tenor  of  the  whole  address  was 
inflammatory.     With  it  was  privately  circulated  a  notification  of  a  meet- 


State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  corporation  of  Ncwbiirgh'.  It  presents  the 
remarkable  feature  in  one  room  (which  Wiialiington  used  as  a  dining-room)  of  st^ven  doors 
and  only  one  window,  with  a  huge  fireplace,  which  is  hirgc  enougli  to  admit  of  roasting 
a  small  bullock  whole.     The  house  is  filled  with  relicts  of  the  Revolution. 
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ing  of  officers  at  a  large  building  called  the  Temple,  whicli  had  been 
erected  for  tiie  use  of  public  gatherings  and  the  Free  MaBons  of  the  anny. 
These  papers  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Wasbington  on  the  day 
they  were  issued.  He  referred  to  them  in  general  orders  the  next 
morning  ;  expressed  his  disapproval ;  incited  the  general  and  field- 
officers  of  the  aimy  to  assemble  at  the  Temple  at  noon  on  the  19tli 
(March,  IT^^S),  and  reqnested  General  Gates  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 
There  was  a  fnll  attendance.  Washington  stepped  npon  the  platform  to 
read  an  address  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  As  he  put  on 
his  spectacles  lie  remarked  :  "  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  only 
grown  gray  but  Hind  in  yonr 
service."  These  words  touched 
a  tender  chord  of  sympathy  in 
all  hearts. 

The  address  was  a  model — 
compact  in  construction,  digni- 
fied and  patriotic  in  sentiment, 
mild  yet  severe  in  its  stricture?, 
and  abounding  with  the  most 
important  suggestions  concerning 
the  best  interests  of  tho  army, 
represented  by  the  men  before 
him,  the  citizens,  the  Republic, 
and  human  freedom.  On  clos- 
ing his  address  ^Vashington  im- 
mediately retired,  leaving  the 
officers  to  discuHs  the  subject 
unrestrained  by  his  presence, 
re  brief.  They  unanimonsly  con- 
demned the  addresses  ;  voted  thanks  to  their  chief  fur  the  course  lie  had 
pursued  ;  expressed  their  unabated  attachment  to  his  person  ;  declared 
their  unshaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Congress,  and  their 
determination  to  bear  with  patience  their  grievances  until  they  should 
be  redressed. 

Tiie  author  of  the  BcdiCious  addresses  was  Major  John  Armstrong,  a 
member  of  Gates's  military  family  and  a  young  man  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age.     lie  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Madison's  Cabinet  in  1814. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  disbanding  of  the  Continental  army  began  at 
New  AVindsor  and  its  vicinity.  Congress  proclaimed  a  ceaaatitHi  of 
liostilities  on  April  llttli.  The  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  "  for  the  war" 
cluiined  the  right  to  go  home.     Congress  insisted  that  their  terms  of 


The  deliberations  of  the  officers  v 
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enlistment  would  not  expire  before  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  should  be 
effected.  Washington  exercised  the  office  of  mediator  and  pacificator. 
.He  issued  long  and  really  indefinite  furloughs  to  all  the  soldiers  excepting 
those  who  re-enlisted  until  a  peace  establishment  should  be  organized. 
The  fnrloughed  soldiers  went  home  and  never  returned.  A  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  September  8d  (1783),  and  on 
October  ISth  Congress,  by  proclamation,  discharged  the  soldiers  of  the 
Continental  army.* 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  disbandment  of  the  army  in  June  (1783) 
the  oflScerSj  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Knox,  formed  an  association  at 
their  cantonment,  near  Newbnrgh,  having  for  its  chief  objects  the  promo- 
tion of  cordial  friendship  and  indissoluble  union  among  themselves,  and 
to  extend  benevolent  aid  to  such  of  its  members  as  might  need  assistance. 
They  named  the  organization  the   Society  of   the  Cincinnati.     Wash- 


♦  The  number  of  the  soldiers  of  tlie  Continental  army  at  its  disbandment,  and  its  con- 
dition, was  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Deehiration  of  Indeix'ndence,  seven 
years  before.  On  July  4th  it  consisted  of  7754  men  present  and  fit  for  duty,  including 
one  regiment  of  artillery.  Their  arms  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  Nearly  one  half 
the  mu-skets  of  the  infantry  were  without  bayonets.  During  the  war  281.771  soldiers 
were  enrolled  in  the  Continental  army.  These  were  furnished  by  the  respectiye  States, 
each  in  number,  as  follows  : 

NewHampehirc 12,407  '  Delaware 2,386 

Mawachueetts «7,fl07  Maryland 13,912 

Rhode  Island 5.1K)8  ;  Virginia , 26,078 

Connecticut 31,ieu  '  North  Carolina 7,263 

New  York    17,781  |  South  Carolina 6,417 

NewJerney 10.726  |  Georgia 2,679 


Pemifylvauia 25,678    |  Total 231,771 

The  last  two  suryivors  of  the  Continental  army  were  Lemuel  Cook,  of  New  York,  and 
William  Hutchings,  of  Maine.  Cook  was  lx)rn  at  Plymouth,  Lichfield  County,  Conn., 
in  1764,  and  died  at  Clarendon,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  May  20th,  1866,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years.  Hutchings  was  born  at  York,  Elaine,  October  6th,  1764, 
and  died  May  2d,  1866,  also  nearly  one  hundred  and  two  j'cars  of  age.  Lemuel  Cook 
entered  the  military  scTvice  of  his  country  in  the  spring  of  1781,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  and  was  with  the  allied  armies  in  the  campaign  against  Cornwallis  in  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  regulars,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Liglit 
Dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sheldon,  but  was  soon  mustereil  into  the  infantry. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  discharged  at  Danbury,  Conn.  He  soon  afterward  married 
Hannali  Curtis,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  by  whom  Ik;  had  .«;even  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  marric»d  a  second  wife  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
lived  in  the  then  almost  wilderness  region  of  Utica,  X.  Y.  Most  of  his  children  were 
bom  in  Connecticut.  He  moved  into  Central  New  York  with  his  young  family,  and 
lived  at  Clarendon  about  thirty  years  i)reyious  to  his  death.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life. 
In  1863  his  annual  pension  was  increased  from  $100  to  $200,  and  the  last  year  of  his  life 
to  $300.  New  York  has  the  distinction  of  having  as  a  citizen  the  lnH  anrncing  sMier  of 
the  Ofntinental  army. 
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ington  was  choeen  its  president  and  General  Henry  Enox  its  Becret&i;. 
This  was  called  the  General  Society.  State  Bocieties  were  formed 
auxiliary  to  tlie  general  society.  To  perpetnate  tlie  asBociation,  its  con- 
Btitution  entitled  tlie  eldest  masculine  de- 
scendant of  an  original  member  to  wear 
the  order,  or  badge,  and  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  society.* 

The  last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  old 
warfor  independence  was  performed  at  the 
city  of  New  York  late  in  1783.  The 
opening  scene  was  the  flight  of  tlie  Loyal- 
ists, or  Tories.  These  sapporters  of  the 
crown  were  niimerons  and  active,  especially 
in  New  York  City  and  State.  They  had 
aroused  the  moat  intense  indignation — nay, 
hatred,  of  the  Whigs  against  them  by  their 
oppressive  conduct,  civil  and  military,  and 
when  it  was  known  that  the  British  troops 
were  soon  to  leave  the  city  of  New  York 
tjicy  hastened,  with  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, to  fly  to  some  place  of  refuge  from 
the  impending  wrath  of  the  patriots. 

In  October  a  fleet  of  transports  conveyed 
hundreds  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  at  the  evacuation  (which  was 
delayed  for  want  of  vessels  to  transport 
them)  other  hundreds  fled  to  the  same 
British  province. 

The  property  of  many  Loyalists  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  confiscated  by  laws 
passed  for  the  purpose  during  the  war,  but 
after  peace  and  independence  were  estab- 
lished justice  and  policy  reqnired  a  general 
amnesty.  The  harsh  laws  were  repealed, 
and  much  of  the  confiscated  property  was 
restored.  Many  of  the  refugees  in  Nova  Scotia  who  could  procare  the 
means  to  do  so  came  back,  and  in  the  course  of  a  score  of  years  the 

*  Tlic  order  or  bndj^c  of  tho  sociL-Iir  consisted  of  a  golden  spread  ea^e,  wiUi  ensmel- 
linjt.  suspendwi  on  a  ribl>on.  On  the  breast  of  the  eajjle  ia  a  medallion  with  ft  device  repre- 
iK>ntin);  Cinilnnntiis  ut  liin  plou,[;h  rucelving  the  Koman  senators  who  came  to  otier  him 
tile  chief  nuiKi^lruey  of  Itonie. 
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social  animosities  engendered  by  the  war  were  healed  or  greatly  modi- 
fied. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  evacuation  of  New  York  was  November  25th. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  General  Washington  and  his  staff  and  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  and  staff,  escorted  by  General  Knox  and  some  troops  who 
came  down  from  West  Point,  appeared  at  the  (present)  junction  of  Third 
and  Fourth  avenues — the  '*  head  of  the  Bowery  Lane" — and  halted  there 
until  noon.  At  one  o'clock,  wlien  the  British  liad  withdrawn  to  the 
water's  edge  for  embarkation,  the  Americans  marched  into  the  city,  the 
general  and  governor  at  their  head,  and  before  three  o'clock  General 
Knox  had  taken  possession  of  Fort  George,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  the  roar  of  artillery.  Then 
Washington  and  his  oflicers  retired  to  Fraunce's  Tavern.^  Governor 
Clinton  and  the  civil  oflScers  went  to  the  City  Hall  and  re-established 
civil  government,  and  at  evening  the  chief  magistrate  gave  a  public  din- 
ner at  Fraunce's  Tavern.  The  last  sail  of  the  British  fleet  that  bore 
away  the  army  and  the  Loyalists  did  not  disappear  beyond  the  Narrows 
before  twilight. 

The  final  scene  in  the  last  act  was  now  performed.  Washington  as- 
sembled his  officers  in  a  large  room  in  Fraunce's  Tavern  on  December 
4th,  and  there  bade  them  farewell.  lie  entered  the  room,  and  taking  a 
glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  said  : 

''  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I 
most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
tasted  the  wine,  he  continued  :  *'  1  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take 
my  leave,  but  shall  bo  obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by 
the  hand." 

A  tender  scene  ensued.  Tears  moistened  the  war-worn  cheeks  of  the 
veterans  before  him  as  each  pressed  the  hand  of  their  beloved  commander 
and  received  from  his  lips  a  kiss  upon  their  foreheads.  Then  Wash- 
ington left  the  room  in  silence,  passed  through  a  corps  of  light  infantry, 
walked  to  Whitehall  (now  the  Staten  Island  Ferry),  followed  by  a  large 
multitude  of  grateful  citizens,  and  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  entered  a  barge  that 

*  This  building,  yet  standing,  is  on  tlie  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by.  fire  in  June,  1852.  Samuel  Fraunce,  the  proprietor,  had  a  dark 
complexion,  and  was  called  "Black  Sam."  When  President  Washington  resided  in 
New  York  Fraunce  became  the  caterer  for  the  Presidential  mansion.  Freneau,  in  his 
*'  Hugh  Qaine's  Petition,"  makes  that  time-server  allude  to  the  cannonade  of  the  Asia, 
man-of-war,  and  say  : 

**  At  first  we  euppoecd  ft  was  only  a  sham 
Till  he  drove  a  round  ball  through  the  roof  of  Black  Sam.'' 
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conveyed  liiin  to  Paiilus'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  whence  lie  jonrneyed 
first  to  Pliiiadelpliia  and  thence  to  Annapohs,  where  the  Continental 
Conpresa  was  in  sei«sion.  To  that  body,  assembled  in  the  Senate  Cliamber 
of  the  fihl  State  House,  at  noon  on  December  23d  (1783),  ho  resigiieil 
liis  cotnniission  of  coinmander-in-cliief  of  the  armies,  which  he  received 
from  them  more  than  eij^iit  years  before. 

From  Anniipolis  Wasliinjiton  jonrneyed  to  Mount  Vernon  in  his  own 
carriage,  accompanied  by  liis  wife,  wliere  he  arrived  on  Christmas  eve. 
Then  lie  laid  aside  liis  sword  and  military  garments,  and,  joyfully  resign- 
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irig  tlic  cares  of  pnblic  life,  like  Cincinnatiis,  returned  to  his  plough — a 
fanner  on  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac. 

During  all  the  storniy  period,  from  the  foundation  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, in  tJie  Buiiiiner  of  1777,  until  the  departure  of  the  last  lioetile  foot 
from  its  shores,  in  17S3,  New  York  had  been  laying  the  foundations  of 
its  future  greatness  strong  and  deep,  and  at  the  same  tnne  it  had  been 
just  and  generous  in  its  fraternal  relations  with  its  sister  States.  It 
grappled  the  great  task  before  it  with  energy  and  wisdom.  It  held 
a  commanding  portion.  The  prominent  part  it  had  taken  in  the  mighty 
struggle  just  ended  ;  the  fact  tliat  it  alone  of  all  the  States  bad  promptly 
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met  every  requirement  of  tlie  Provisional  General  Government,  and  even 
ma(]e  advances  on  its  own  credit  to  Bupply  the  deficiencieB  of  other 
States  ;  its  extensive  eonnnerce  and  large  territory,  and  the  ability  and 
patriotism  of  its  leading  statesmen,  entitled  it  to  special  consideration, 
and  gave  it  great  weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Tlie  sessions  of  the  State 
Legislature  were  held  alter- 
nately at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  and  Albany,  after  the 
ilight  from  Kingston  in  the 
fall  of  177T,  until  the  begin- 
jiing  of  1798 — a  period  of 
about  twenty  years.  At  tliat 
time  Albany  became  the  per- 
manent political  capital  of  the 
State,  and  a  new  great  seal 
■was  adopted.* 

The  first  care  of  the  Leg- 
islature   after    the    war    was 
the  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
land  claims,  etc.     In  this  par- 
ticular Xew  York  found  itself  in  a  peculiar  situation,   because  of  rival 
claims  to  its  soil.     Of  the  territory  which,  hy  the  treaty  of  peace,  was 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  in  their  collective  capacity, 
each  of  the  individnal  States  claimed  such  portions  as  were  compre- 


•  Three  great  seals  of  the  Stale  of  Sew  York  have  been  made.  The  flml  two  were 
pendant,  and  llie  third  is  incumhcni.  The  first  great  ncal,  adopted  in  1777  by  the  eon- 
veniiun  that  framed  the  Stale  Conatilulion,  was  rudelf  engraved  oD  liraw.  It  bore  on 
one  Kidc  a  ming  sun  ;  motto.  Excelsior  ;  legend.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  or 
New  Yokk.  On  llic  other  side  a  rock  ia  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  the  word  Fttcimn. 
The  above  engraving'  Li  from  a  drawing  of  att  impression  made  on  IxxxwuK  and  allacbed 
to  a  eommlwion  signed  by  Governor  Clinlon.  Il  showa  the  metho<l  of  attaching  pendant 
seaLt  (o  Ihir  [urehmcnt.  It  It  three  and  a  ([iiarter  inches  in  diameter  and  about  three 
eighth-tof  an  ini-h  in  thi<'knesH.  A  M«onilseal  wan  authorized  in  1799.  and  the  deMrriptlon 
was  r(i.tiri|i-.J.  January-  2aL  1769,  ax  follows  :  "  The  arms  of  the  State  complete,  with 
t-upporti-r.,  iri'wt,  and  motto  ;  round  Ihu  same.  The  Great  Seal  hk  the  State  of  Sew 
York.  Oa  the  rever«<'  a  ropk  and  waves  beating  against  it  ;  motto,  '  Fnistra  above  ; 
ITWWow.'  ■"     The  obverse  of  tlie  seal  is  delineatc<l  above. 

In  l!«i9  the  gn-at  Ttcal  (incumbent;  now  in  use  wa.<i  ordered,  and  was  first  attached  to  a 
document  in  November  of  that  year.  Il  bears  the  armt  of  the  State  of  Nirw  York,  a  little 
moiliSed  in  Iht  litmtm.  In  the  w-eond  seal  the  .lupporters  are  Manding  ;  in  the  third  I  f 
arc  -iirini'.     In  Uith  the  crest  is  the  itame — an  eagle  preparing  to  soar  from  ad  DC 
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liended  within  their  original  grants  or  charters.  Massachusetts  eonse- 
qnently  laid  claim  to  a  strip  of  land  equal  to  its  own  extent  north  and 
south,  and  extending  westward  to  '*  the  South  Sea,"  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  included  all  the  territory  of  New  York  between  the 
latitude  of  Troy  on  the  north  and  the  northern  part  of  Duchess  County 
on  the  south.  Connecticut  made  a  similar  claim  on  the  same  pretext. 
Tliis  would  liave  included  nearly  all  southern  New  York.  Before  con- 
sidering tliese  claims,  let  us  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  rights  of  older 
and  more  legitimate  possessors  and  actual  occupants  of  the  soil  of  New 
York — the  Six  Nations. 

The  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Six  Nations  were  settled  l>etween 
tliem  and  the  United  States  at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Schuyler, 
now  Kome)  in  October,  1784,  at  which  Oliver  Wolcott,  Bichard  Butler, 
and  Arthur  Lee  represented  the  United  States.  By  that  treaty  the 
western  boimdary  of  the  Six  Nations  was  fixed  at  the  longitudinal  par- 
allel of  Buffalo.  Red  Jacket,  afterward  the  great  Seneca  chief,  then 
first  appeared  as  an  orator  in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  which  deprived 
the  Confederacy  of  their  hunting-grounds  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  Six 
Nations  were  guaranteed  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  lands  eastward 
of  the  boundary  named,  excepting  a  reservation  of  six  miles  square 
around  Fort  Oswego. 

From  time  to  time  after  1785  the  State  and  individuals  procured  lands 
from  the  Indians  by  cession  or  by  purchase.  The  Tnscaroras  and 
Oneidas  first  parted  with  some  of  their  territories  in  1785.  In  1788 
both  the  Oneidas  and  the  Onondagas  disposed  of  all  their  lands,  except- 
ing some  reservations,  and  in  1789  the  Cayugas  ceded  all  their  lands  to 
the  State,  excepting  a  reservation  of  one  hundred  square  miles  exehisive 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  In  each  case  the  right  of  free  hunting  and  fishing  in 
all  the  counties  was  reserved. 

The  Senecas  parted  with  most  of  their  territory  in  1797.  The  same 
year  the  Mohawks,  most  of  whom  fled  to  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
relinquished  all  their  lands  to  the  State  for  a  consideration.  So  late  as 
1819  there  were  about  five  thousand  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  State,  in 
possession,  in  eleven  reservations,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
thousand  acres  of  land.  In  1838  these  lands  had  been  disposed  of; 
nearly  all  the  titles  extinguished,  and  the  Indian  population  had  removed 
westward,  some  of  them  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  Such  was  the  final 
act  in  the  drama  of  the  once  powerful  barbarian  republic  in  the  State  of 
New  York — the  great  Iroquois  League.  It  now  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  entered  the  realm  of  past  history. 

The  claim  of  ^rassachusetts  to  a  part  of  the  territory  of  New  York 
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was  amicably  adjusted  by  a  convention  held  at  Hartford  in  December, 
1786,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bay  State  should  cede  to  New  York 
all  claims  to  '*  government,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction"  over  about 
six  million  acres  of  the  soil,  including  what  is  known  as  '*  Western  New 
York."  The  domain  extended  from  a  line  drawn  north  and  south 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  on  the  meridian  of  Seneca  Lake  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations,  already  defined. 
At  the  same  time  New  York  ceded  to  Massachusetts  and  to  her  grantees 
and  their  heirs  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil  from  the  native 
Indians,  and  '*  all  other  estate,  right,  title,  and  property,"  excepting 
government,  sovereignty,  etc.  The  claim  of  Connecticut  was  summarily 
rejected.* 

Massachusetts  proceeded  to  sell  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  this  tract. 
In  1788  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  bargained  for  the  whole 
tract,  agreeing  to  pay  $1,000,000.  Unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  they 
took  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  Between  that  time  and 
1793  the  remainder  of  the  domain  was  disposed  of  to  several  purchasers, f 
and  settlements  were  soon  afterward  begun. 

After  the  peace  (1783)  Congress,  considering  measures  for  meeting  the 
claims  of  public  creditors,  invited  the  several  States  to  vest  in  that  body 
power  to  levy  duties  on  imports  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
All  the  States  had  acceded  to  this  request  in  1786  excepting  New  York. 
This  Slate  reserved  that  right  to  itself,  and  refused  to  make  the  col- 
lectors amenable  to  and  removable  by  Congress.  It  also  made  the  duties 
payable  in  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State.  At  this  juncture 
Congress  asked  Governor  Clinton  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  law  conformable  to  those  of  other  States 
concerning  the  public  revenue.      The    governor   refused   compliance. 

*  Under  this  claim  Connecticut  made  some  grants  to  settlers  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio.  The  Wyoming  Valley  was  settled  by  Con- 
necticut people,  so  also  wa.s  the  region  in  Ohio  known  as  the  Western  Reserve. 

f  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Massachusetts  domain  in 
Western  New  York  purchased  of  the  Indians,  with  the  number  of  acres  in  each  : 

PhdpH  and  Gorham  tract,  2,600,000  ;  Morria  lieserre,  500,000  ;  Tnangular,  87,000  ; 
Connecticut,  100,000  ;  Crngie,  50,000  ;  Ogden,  50,000  ;  Cottinger,  50,000  ;  Forty  Thousand 
Acre,  40,000  ;  Sterritt,  150,000  ;  Church,  100,000  ;  Morris's  Ilonorai^  Creditors,  58,570  ; 
Holland  Companifs  Purchase,  3,600,000  :  Boston  Ten  Totrns,  230,400.  Before  the  close 
of  the  last  century  a  larger  portion  of  the  soil  of  Northern  New  York  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  land  sjx'culators.  Among  them  Alexander  Macomb,  father  of  General  Macomb, 
was  the  most  (extensive  holder,  in  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oswego,  and 
Herkimer  counties.  He  purchased  over  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  for 
eighteen  (;ents  an  acre,  on  a  long  credit,  without  interest.  This  reckless  squander]  :  of 
the  public  domains  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  was  se'  o 
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This  independent  action  of  New  York  made  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  a  form  of  national  government,  very 
conspicnons.  New  York  had  already  taken  oflScial  action,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Congress  more  power  for  the  collecting  of  revenue  than 
had  yet  been  proposed.* 

Wasliington  had  observed  with  great  anxiety  the  tendency  toward  ruin 
of  the  new  government,  and  he  now  proposed  a  convention  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  States  to  consider  amendments  of  the  Articles.  A  conven- 
tion was  called  at  Annapolis  in  September,  1786.  Only  five  States 
responded.  New  York  was  one  of  them,  and  was  represented  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Nothing  was  done  except  to  recommend  the  asseni- 
bhng  of  another  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  May  the  next  year.  It 
was  done.  All  the  States  but  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were 
represented.  Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton represented  New  York.  Washington,  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
eminent  statesmen  from  the  several  commonwealths.  The  convention 
was  in  session  from  May  until  September,  1787.  It  framed  a  new  Con- 
stitution— the  one  (with  some  amendments)  under  which  the  Republic 
has  ever  since  been  governed.  Copies  of  the  instrument  were  sent  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  be  submitted  by  them  to  conven- 
tions of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war.     Differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  new 

*  "  It  is  the  glory  of  New  York,"  says  Bancroft,  **  that  its  Legislature  was  the  first  to 
impart  the  sanction  of  a  State  to  the  great  conception  of  a  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  United  States."  The  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  such  action 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  the  then  foremost  character  in  the  State,  (General 
Philip  Schuyler,  assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  discussion  of  plans  for  a  national  government  Schuyler  had  deprecated 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  proposed  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  urged,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  absolute  necessity  of  a  strong  general  government.  At  length  the  Continental! 
Congress,  in  May,  1782,  (;onsidering  the  desperate  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
appointed  delegates  to  explain  the  common  danger  to  the  authorities  of  all  the  States. 
Governor  Clinton  called  an  extra  session  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  receive  the  delega- 
tion which  had  ]x*en  sent  North.  They  met  at  Poughkeepsie  in  July.  Hamilton  repaired 
thither  and  held  (;onsultations  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  especially  with  his 
fiither-in-law.  On  motion  of  Schuyler  the  Legislature  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  They  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  drafted, 
it  is  believed,  by  Hamilton,  declaring  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  national  government, 
that  should  have  power  to  provide  itself  with  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  public  use. 
The  Legislature  incited  Congress,  for  the  common  welfare,  **  to  recommend  and  each 
State  to  adopt  the  measure  of  assembling  a  general  convention  of  the  States  specially 
authorized  to  revise  and  amend  the  Confederation,  reserving  the  right  of  the  respective 
Legislatures  to  ratify  their  determinations." 
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Constitution  everywliere  prevailed.  Radical  differences  in  sentiment 
liad  been  conspicuous  in  the  convention  that  framed  it.  Tlie  adherents, 
respectively,  of  the  idea  of  a  strong  central  government  and  of  State 
supremacy  were  apparently  irreconcilably  antagonistic. 

Two  of  the  New  York  delegates — Yates  and  Lansing — were  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  State 
snpreraacy,  while  Ilamilton*  as 
ftrongly  advocated  the  plan  of 
a  powerful  Federal  Government 
wielding  snpreme  authority.  Ham- 
ilton's opinions  prevailed  in  the 
convention.  Yates  and  Lansing 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dent sentiment  of  the  convention 
that  they  withdrew,  leaving  Ilam- 
ilton the  sole  representative  of 
Xew  York  in  the  convention. 

This  was  the  birth-time  of  the 
stalwart  twins — the  first  two  op- 
posing political  parties  in  the 
United  States^tlie  Federalists 
and  the  Anti-Federidists.  These 
parties  were  of  a  more  pronounced 
and  violent  type  in  New  York 
than  elsewhere.  Hamilton  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  FederaliBtB,  and  Govi 
ton  of  the  An ti- Federalists. 

On  January  17th,  1788,  Egbert  Benson  \  offered  in  the  Legislature  of 

•  Alexander  HamiltOD  wis  bom  at  Nevis,  West  Indies,  Jauuar;  lltli,  1757.  He  was 
of  Scotch  descent.  Educated  at  King'x  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York,  he  engaged 
in  the  political  controversy  preccdiDg  tlie  Revolution  ;  became  a  captain  of  artillery  in 
March,  1776;  a  member  of  Washiagton's  military  family  in  the  spring  of  1 777,  and 
served  as  his  secretary  and  trusted  confidant  until  1781.  He  was  of  essential  service  to 
WashiDgton.  Hamilton  married  a  daughter  of  Genenil  Philip  Schuyler  late  in  1780. 
He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  troops  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  soon  after 
which  he  left  the  army,  studied  law,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  of  the  New  York  legislature  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  National  Constitution,  and  was  one  of  its  chief  advocate)) 
through  the  press.  Washington  appointed  him  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  in  1780,  which 
poet  he  resigned  in  17B5.  When  in  1708  war  with  France  seemed  probable,  he  was  made 
second  to  Washington  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Slates.  On  July  12tb, 
IBM,  Hamilton  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

\  Egbert  Benson  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  men  in  New  York  at  litis  time. 
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New  York  a  resolution  providing  for  a  State  convention  of  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people  to  consider  the  new  National  Constitution. 
This  resolution  elicited  much  and  warm  debate,  but  was  finally  adopted 
by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

From  the  moment  when  the  new  Constitution  was  published  in  New 
York  spirited  and  sometimes  violent  contests  between  the  advocates  and 
opposers  of  the  instrument  occurred  at  public  gatherings  and  in  the 
public  prints.  Acrimonious  publications  appeared  in  newspapers  and  in 
pamphlets  during  the  canvass  and  the  sittings  of  the  convention.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
that  by  its  adoption  a  fatal  blow  would  be  struck  at  the  so-called  '^  inde- 
pendent sovereignty"  of  the  States,  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
principal  functions  of  government  by  the  central  power  ;  that  the  wealth 
and  immense  resources  of  New  York  especially,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  the  development  of  its  vast  territory  and  possibilities,  would  be  largely 
given  to  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  National 
Government,  and  that  its  political  influence  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
It  was  argued  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  virtually  monarchical  government. 

To  these  arguments  the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  replied,  pointing 
to  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  itself,  that  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  new  government  was  so  carefully  arranged  that, 
so  far  from  enabling  it  to  trench  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  it 
was  itself  liable  to  constant  and  serious  encroachments  on  their  part, 
and  that  the  existing  Confederacy — a  mere  league  of  independent  States, 
held  together  only  by  the  common  interests  of  all  its  members  and  sub- 
ject to  disintegration  at  the  pleasure  of  any — was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  a  national  government.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
able  essays  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  written  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
Madison,  known  collectively  as  The  Federalist^  were  published  and 
scattered  widely  over  the  Union  with  powerful  effect. 

The  sole  question  which  seemed  to  govern  the  electors  of  New  York 
in  their  choice  of  delegates  to  their  convention  seems  to  have  been  whether 
the  candidates  were  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1746;  diecl  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1888.  He  was  a 
most  cfficicmt  memlxT  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Safety,  and  was  a  distinguished 
jurist,  hoIdinjT  a  Iiio:h  rank  in  jurisprudence.  He  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the 
Stiite  of  New  York,  and  member  of  the  first  State  Legislature  ;  a  delegate  to  the  old 
Con^i^ress  in  1784-88  ;  a  meml)er  of  Congress,  1789-83  and  1818-15 :  and  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  1794-1801.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard 
and  Dartmouth  colleges,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
He  wrote  a  "  Vindi(!atiou  of  Major  Andre." 
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The  members  of  the  conventiori  chosen  in  the  several  counties 
assembled  at  the  court-house  in  Poughkeepsie  on  June  17th,  1788,  and 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Governor  Clinton  for  its  president,  John 
McKesson  and  Abraham  B.  Bancker,  secretaries,  and  Nicholas  Power, 
printer  to  the  convention.  The  convention  was  composed  of  sixty-one  dele- 
gates,^ a  clear  majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution. 

The  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral articles  of   the    Consti-  >o><^  >  ^^r^ 
tution  began  on  June  19th       ^^C^^/^iff'tl^^  /^^^-^'<>^:?'^ 
and  continued  three  weeks, 

during   which   time   several  sionatuue  of  Nicholas  power. 

amendments  were  proposed 

and  adopted.  On  July  11th  John  Jay  moved  that  ''  the  Constitution  be 
ratified,  and  that  whatever  amendments  might  be  deemed  expedient 
should  hQ  recommended y 

This  motion  called  out  the  most  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  urged  the  calling  of  a  new 
national  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  making  additional  amendments 
specified  by  them.  They  proposed  to  amend  Jay's  motion  so  that  it 
should  read,  '^  that  the  Constitution  be  ratified  on  the  condition  that  certain 
specified  amendments  should  be  made."     An  able  and  prolonged  discus- 

*  The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  iK'ople  of  the  several 
counties  : 

City  atid  County  of  JVew  York. — John  Jay,  Richard  Morris,  John  Sloss  Ilobart,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  James  Duane,  Richard  Harrison, 
Nicholas  Low. 

City  and  County  of  Albany. — Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  Henry  Oothout,  Peter 
Vroman,  Israel  Thompson,  Anthony  Ten  Eyck,  Dirck  Swart. 

County  of  Suffolk. — Henry  Scudder,  Jonathan  N.  Havens,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Tread- 
well,  David  Hedges. 

County  of  Ulster. — George  Clinton,  John  Cantine,  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker,  Elwnezer 
Clark,  James  Clinton,  Dirck  Wynkoop. 

County  of  Quf ens.— Samuel  Jones,  John  Schenck,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Stephen  Carman. 

County  of  Kings. — Peter  Lefferts,  Peter  Vandervoort. 

County  of  Richmond. — Abraham  Bancker,  Gosen  Ryerss, 

County  of  Westehehter. — Lewis  Morris,  Philip  Livingston,  Richard  Hattield,  Philip  van 
Cortlandt,  Thaddeus  Crane,  Lott  W.  Sarles. 

County  of  Orange. — John  Haring,  Jesse  WoodliuU,  Henry  Wisner,  John  Woo<l. 

County  of  Duchess. — Zephaniah  Piatt,  Melancthon  Smith,  Jacobus  Swartwout, 
Jonathan  Akin,  Ezra  Thompson,  GillxTt  Livingston,  John  De  Witt. 

County  of  Montgomery. — William  Harpi-r,  Christ()i)her  P.  Yates,  John  Frey,  .John 
Winn,  Volkert  Veeder,  Henry  Staring. 

Counties  of  WaskingUm  and  Clinton. — IrhalxMl  Parker,  .John  Williams,  All)ert  Baker. 

I  copied  the  above  names  from  the  original  printed  .Journal  of  the  ('onvention,  in  my 
possession.     It  was  printed  by  Nicholas  Power,  in  (piarto  form. 
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eion  ensued,  but  before  any  vote  was  taken  news  reached  Ponghkeepsie 
that  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire  liad  ratified  the  Constitution. 

Tliis  settled  the  question.  The  people  of  the  requisite  number  of 
States  had  now  spoken  in  the  affirmative.  The  question  for  the  people 
of  New  York  now  to  decide  was  not  whether  they  preferred  the  new 
Constitution  to  tlie  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  whether  tliey  would 
secede  from  the  Union.  The  Anti- Federalists  decided  wisely  and 
patriotically.  The  Federalists  proposed  a  compromise  between  Jay's 
proposition  and  that  of  their  opponents.  The  latter,  not  without  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance,  yielded  their  assent  to  the  following  resolution  : 

^'Ii(  solved^  That  the  Constitution  be  ratified,  in  full  confidence  that 
the  amendments  proposed  by  this  convention  will  be  adopted." 

A  most  remarkable  speech  of  three  hours  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  a  patriotic  one  by  Gilbert  Livingston,  of  Duchess,  effected  the  happy 
result.  There  were  fifty-seven  members  present  and  voted,  thirty  of 
them  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  twenty-seven  against  it 
— a  majority  of  three.  This  decision  was  taken  on  July  28th,  and  on 
that  day  the  convention  finally  adjourned.  On  September  13th  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  officially  proclaimed  the  National  Constitution  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Republic. 

At  a  special  scssior.  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  begun  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  December  8th  (1788),  they  chose  delegates  to 
represent  tlie  State  in  the  concluding  session  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
They  also  appointed  presidential  electors  and  provided  for  the  election, 
by  the  people,  of  six  members  of  Congress.  Under  this  provision 
Egbert  Benson,  AVilliam  Floyd,  John  Ilathorn,  Jeremiah  van  Kensselaer, 
and  Peter  Sylvester  were  elected  the  first  representatives  of  New  York 
to  seats  in  the  National  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution.  The  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  could  not  agree  upon  a  method  of  choosing 
United  States  Senators,. and  none  were  appointed  at  that  session.  The 
State  remained  unrepresented  in  the  National  Senate  during  the  first 
session  of  the  first  Congress.  Finally  the  Legislature,  convened  in 
special  session,  by  joint  resolution  passed  on  July  19th,  appointed 
General  Philip  Schuyler  and  Rufus  King*  Senators.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  only  recently  become  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

*  Rufus  King  was  l)orn  at  Scarborough,  Mc,  in  March,  1755,  and  died  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  in  April,  1827.  lie  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  ;  became  a  hiwyer  ;  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Al.soj),  a  ricli  merchant  of  New  York,  and  ever  afterward  made  that 
city  his  home.  Mr.  King,  like  SchuyU'r.  was  a  heading  Fetieralist.  From  1798  to  1804 
he  was  I'nited  States  minister  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  again  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  third  time,  in  1818.  Always  an  anti-slavery  man,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave-labor  State.  He  again  went 
England  as  American  minister  in  1825,  but  soon  returned  in  feeble  health. 
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CHAPTER  xxrv. 

So  soon  as  the  questions  concerning  territory,  l)onndarie8,  ownership, 
and  government,  which  had  occupied  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Kew 
York,  were  settled  and  adjusted,  the  virgin  soil  and  topography  of  the 
State  attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  people,  and  settlements 
began  to  carry  light  and  civilization  into  the  dark  wilderness. 

Kew  political  divisions  were  rapidly  organized.  In  1770  Albany 
County  embraced  all  of  New  York  northward  of  Ulster  County  and  west 
of  the  Hudson  Tliver,  also  all  north  of  Duchess  County  and  eastward  of 
that  river.  In  1772  Charlotte  and  Tryon  counties  were  taken  from 
Albany.  The  name  of  the  former  was  changed  in  1784  to  Washington, 
and  that  of  the  latter  to  Montgomery.  A  part  of  Charlotte  was  included 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  in  forming  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

Tryon  County  included  air  the  province  west  of  a  longitudinal  line 
running  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Schoharie  County.  In  1789 
Ontario  County  was  taken  from  Montgomery  County,  and  included  all 
the  land  of  which  pre-emptive  right  had  been  ceded  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

No  State  in  the  l^nion  presented  so  wide  a  range  for  enterprise  and 
exertion  as  New  York  after  tlie  war,  especially  in  the  industries  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  The  borders  of  its  great  river  were  then 
settled  with  wealthy,  industrious,  and  thriving  people.  Campaigns 
against  the  Indians,  especially  that  of  Sullivan  in  1779,  had  revealed  to 
soldiers  of  the  latter,  who  were  largely  New  Englanders,  the  richness  of 
the  soil  of  the  interior,  and  they  gave  glowing  accounts  to  their  friends 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land  they  had  traversed.  The  purchase 
of  great  tracts  of  land  for  speculative  purposes,  already  mentioned, 
followed,  and  set  in  motion  emigration  from  the  east  into  that  region. 

Tiie  first  emigrant  from  New  England  was  Hugh  White,  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  with  his  own  family  and  those  of  four  of  his  neighbors. 
They  seated  themselves,  at  the  ))eginning  of  1784,  about  four  miles  west 
of  (present)  Utica.  This  gettlement  was  the  first  rose  that  blossomed  in 
the  wilderness  of  (/cntral  and  Western  New  York.  The  now  beautiful 
and  thriving  borough  of  Whitestovvn  is  of  itself  a  grand  monument  to 
l?je  memory  of  its  founder,  who  died  there,  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
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years.  Before  1790  scores  of  families  flocked  into  that  region,  largely 
from  New  England,  and  thenceforth  emigrant  wagons  with  families, 
implements  of  labor  on  farms  and  for  domestic  purposes  were  continually 
carrying  forward  population  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness  of 
Western  New  York. 

In  1788  Mr.  Phelps,  one  of  the  purcluisers  of  the  six  million  acres 
tract,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  (xenesee.  He  and  some 
friends  went  up  the  Mohawk  in  boats  from  Schenectady  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  made  their  way  to  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  where  they 
planted  the  seed  of  a  flourishing  settlement  by  constructing  some  log- 
huts  and  making  it  the  business  capital  of  the  domain.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirk  land,  an  earnest  missionary  laborer  among  the  Oneidas,  was 
their  interpreter.     Gorham  procured  cessions  of  lands  from  the  Senecas. 

In  1791  a  party  of  emigrants  constructed  a  wagon-road  from  Whites- 
town  to  Canandaigua,  the  first  ever  opened  from  the  Mohawk  River  to 
the  Genesee  country.  These  pioneers  suffered  great  hardships  in  the 
performance  of  their  task,  for  the  route  lay  over  lofty  hills  and  deep 
ravines,  broad  marshes  and  swift-running  streams  ;  yet  they  persevered, 
and  made  a  highway  for  swarms  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  who 
soon  made  it  a  beaten  path.  It  was  soon  afterward  continued  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  site  of  Buffalo.  In  this  work  the  Government 
did  nothing  ;  private  individuals  did  everything.  This  highway  was  the 
first  work  of  internal  improvement  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Others 
of  greater  importance  will  be  noticed  presently. 

When  tlie  National  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States  the  patriotic  opponents  of  the  instrument  generally  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  Judge  Yates,  who  in  the  National  and  State  conven- 
tions had  strongly  opposed  it,  now,  in  his  first  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Albany  after  the  ratification,  said  : 

"  Before  the  Constitution  was  ratified  I  had  been  opposed  to  it ;  it  is 
now  mine  and  every  other  man's  duty  to  support  it." 

But  it  was  not  long  before  party  strife  became  more  violent  than  ever 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
party  lines  were  sharply  drawn  between  the  Federalists  and  Anti- Feder- 
alists, Washington  identified  himself  with  the  former.  The  Constitu- 
tion \yas  not  all  that  he  could  have  wished,  yet  he  regarded  its  adoption 
as  a  real  blessing  to  the  country.  In  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler  on  the 
subject  he  wrote  : 

*'  That  invisible  Hand  which  hiis  so  often  interposed  to  save  our 
country  from  impending  destruction  seems  in  no  instance  to  have  been 
more  remarkably  exerted  than  in  that  of  disposing  the  people  of  this 
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continent  to  adopt,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  a  conetitntion  which,  if  well 
administered,  bids  fair  to  make  America  a  happy  nation." 

The  choice  of  tlie  first  President  of  the  United  States  nnder  tlie 
National  Constitution  was  done  very  qnietly,  for  there  was  no  partiBan- 
ship  displayed.  Tlie  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people  were 
instinctively  turned  toward  AVaehington,  the  "  Saviour  of  his  Countrj-,"  as 
the  fittest  man  to  jj^ide  the  vessel  of  State,  with  its  precious  freight,  on 
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its  first  necessarily  perilous  voyage.     He  received  every  vote  in  tlie  Elec- 
toral College,     .Tolm  Adams  wiis  chosen  Vice-President, 

The  Continental  Congress  had  decreed  that  the  city  of  New  York 
should  be  the  residence  of  the  Xational  Government.  The  City  Hall, 
in  Wall  Street,  fronting  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  was  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Legslatnre.  March  4th  (1790)  was  the  day  designated 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  government.  That  auspicious  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannons  ;  but  the 
members  of  Congress  were  tardy  in  their  journeys  to  the  capital,  owing 
to  tlie  wretched  state  of  the  roads.  Ou  the  appointed  day  only  a  few  of 
tlieiu  were  |)resent.     It  was  April  6th  liefore  a  quorum  was  assembled, 
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when  tlie  two  Ilousea  proceeded  to  count  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice- President  and  declare  tlie  reeulc. 

The  Vice-President  reached  New  York  on  April  21st.  Tlie  President 
arrived  two  days  later.  Ilia  journey  from  Mount  Vernon  had  been  an 
almost  continuous  ovation.  A  committee  of  Congress  met  him  at  Eliza- 
bcthtowu,  X.  J,,  and  from  its  port  he  was  conveyed  in  a  barge  to  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street,  at  the  East 
Kivcr,  where  he  was  met  by  tlic 
frovernor,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  a  vast  concourse  of  citi- 
zens, who  formed  a  procession  and 
conducted  Iiint  to  tbo  mansion 
in  Clierry  Street,  near  Franklin 
Square,  prepared  for  liis  residence. 
That  was  then  the  most  fashion- 
able part  of  the  city.  That  even- 
ing the  whole  town  waa  illunii- 
nuted. 

At  noon  on  April   Stith.  after 
relijrious  services  had   been   held      ^ 
in   all  the  churchca   in  the  city, 
AVashington   left  the  presidential 

mansion,  escorted  by  a  procession  romht  r   ll\l^(^To^ 

formed  of  inembers  of  Congress 

and  heads  of  departments  in  carriages,  led  by  the  City  Cavalry,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  City  Hall,  where,  in  its  street  gallery,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  irniltitnde  of  people,  tlie  inaugural  ceremonies  were  performed.  The 
oath  of  office  was  administered  by  llobert  R.  Livingston,*  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Returning  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, the  President  read  his  inaugural  address,  after  which  the  whole 
assembly  went  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  on  Broadway,  where  prayers 


•  l{ol)iTt  K.  l.ivingslon  wan  born  in  New  York  City  November  37lli,  1747  ;  AM  at 
^h^■.  Livinpifon  Manor-IIouse  February  SOlh,  lai8.  He  was  grailunlul  at  King's  (now 
CiiliimbLi)  CollfgL',  bfcuniu  n  succtisKfitl  lawyer,  iiiul  was  recorder  of  the  city  of  New 
York  til  1773.  lie  vtbh  elected  il  member  of  the  Conlinenlal  Congress  in  17T>i  ;  was  one 
(if  III!'  ciimmiitec  to  <lnift  the  Dn'laralioti  of  Independence,  but  necessary  absence  front 
Pliiliulelphia  pri'vcolcil  his  voting  for  und  signing  it.  ■  lie  whm  appointed  the  first  chau- 
ci-llor  of  Ihu  Stale  of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  until  IBOl.  Ife  was  sterctary 
for  fori'lRii  iilTairH  of  th<;  General  Qovemment  from  1781  to  17B3  ;  a  mcmbtT  of  Ibe  com- 
iniiiiH:  that  framed  the  National  Constitution  ;  miniKl«r  of  the  Unile<l  States  to  France  in 
lSlll-1804,  and  ne^lialed  for  the  purchase  of  I^uisiana,  and  was  tlic  cQlci(^nt  coadjutor 
III  l{olM^rt  Fiillon  in  fiorfcctlng  navigation  on  the  Uudson  Kivcr  Iiy  steam. 
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were  read  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Then  the  President  was 
escorted  to  his  residence.  The  ceremonies  of  thq  day  were  conclnded 
by  a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 

General  Schuyler,  John  Jay,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  were 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  Federal  Party  in  New  York,  and  had  great  infln- 
ence  with  President  Washington.  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  were  uncom- 
promising partisans,  as  all  men  of  strong  moral  convictions  are  apt  to  be, 
and  they  induced  the  President  to  bestow  Government  patronage  upon 
men  who  were,  either  personally  or  politically,  opposed  to  Governor 
Clinton.  Jay  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ;  James 
Duane,  Judge  of  the  District  of  New  York  ;  Richard  Harrison,  United 
States  Attorney  ;  and  William  S.  Smith,  Marshal.  Hamilton,  who  was 
the  soul  of  the  Federal  Party,  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York  was  less  democratic  than 
that  of  any  other  State.  It  placed  an  enormous  amount  of  power  and 
patronaoje  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  With  this  advantage  Clinton 
and  his  friends  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  political  warfare  with  great 
vigor  and  success  for  a  very  long  time  ;  but  the  Constitution  afforded  a 
check  upon  an  undue  exercise  of  that  power  when  bearing  upon  the 
control  of  offices  by  the  provision  of  a  Council  of  Appointment.  That 
Council,  as  we  have  observed,  was  created  by  the  choice  of  the  Assembly, 
of  one  Senator  each  year  out  of  each  Senatorial  district,  and  these,  with 
the  governor,  formed  the  Council.  The  governor  had  a  right  to  give  a 
casting  vote,  but  had  no  vote  for  any  other  purpose.  He  was  ex- 
qfficio  president  of  the  Council,  and  was  required,  ''  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  all  officers"  whose  appointment  was 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

After  the  inanguration  of  AVashington  political  parties  in  New  York 
i)ecanie  mixed.  The  Federalists  determined  to  form  a  coalition  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  Anti-Federalist  ascendency.  They  induced  the 
Anti- Federalist  Judge  Yates  to  accept  from  them  the  nomination  for 
governor  in  opposition  to  Clinton.  The  coalition  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Clinton  was  re-elected  by  a  strong  majority.  The  election  was  warmly 
contested.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  was  12,343. 
The  census  of  WM)  certified  the  number  of  the  population  then  in  the 
State  to  be  '340,120,  an  incrtnise  of  more  than  85,000  in  five  years.  This 
increase  had  been  caused  largely  by  emigration  into  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State.  The  city  of  New  York  then  cont^ned  a 
population  of  33,181. 

The  subject  of  improving  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State  now 
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engaged  the  eameBt  attention  of  thoughtful  men.  General  Schuyler 
saw,  when  in  England  in  1761,  the  canal  constructed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
and  as  opportunities  offered  he  urged  the  importance  of  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Mohawk  River  by  short  canals  around  rifts  and 
shallows.  He  suggested  that  by  a  short  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  which  flows  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  that  stream  and  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake  into  the 
Oswego  Kiver,  continuous  navigation  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Ontario  might  be  effected.  At  Schuyler's  suggestion,  Governor  Sir 
Henry  Moore  presented  the  subject  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1768. 

So  early  as  1772  Christopher  Colles*  lectured  in  New  York  and 
Albany  on  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  and  warmly  advocated  Schuyler's 
project.  Schuyler  also  urged  the  construction  of  a  canal  between  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  so  early  as  1776.  In  1784  Colles  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  proposing  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mohawk,  and  that  year  ho  penetrated  the  country  to  Wood 
Creek,  published  an  account  of  his  observations  in  a  pamphlet,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1786  the  Legislature  made  a  report  favorable  to  his  project. 
Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  done. 

At  about  that  time  Washington  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  then  nmch  interested  in  the  subject  of 
internal  navigation  in  his  own  State.  He  passed  over  Lake  George  and 
down  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as  Crown  Point.  Keturning  to  Schenec- 
tady, he  went  up  the  Mohawk  to  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Home),  and  visited 
Otsego  Lake  and  its  vicinity.  He  observed  the  feasibility  and  com- 
mended the  importance  of  inland  navigation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Soon  after  this  Elkanah  Watson  appears  upon  the  scene  as  a  most 
earnest  advocate  of    a  continuous   water   communication   between   the 


*  Christopher  CoHes  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1737,  and  was  educated  by 
Richard  Pococke,  the  Oriental  traveller.  After  the  death  of  his  pjitron,  in  1765,  he  came 
to  America,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  canal  navigation. 
He  was  a  skilful  engineer.  He  proposed  plans  for  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with 
pure  w^ater  s©  early  as  1774.  In  1797  he  proposed  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Bronx 
River,  in  Westchester  County,  into  the  city.  lie  constructed  a  series  of  sectional  road 
maps  for  the  use  of  travellers.  Ilis  active  mind  kept  his  hands  busy  in  a  variety  of 
employments.  At  one  time  he  was  the  actuary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was 
also  a  notable  inventor,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Hosack,  Jarvis,  the  painter,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  New 
York.  The  effigy  of  Colles  was  borne  in  the  grand  procession  in  New  York  which  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  had  then  been  in  his  grave  about  four  years, 
having  died  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  His  remains  lie  unhonored  in  the  burying-ground 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hudson  Street. 
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IIiideDn  Itiver  an<J  Lake  Ontario.  In  this  project  he  spent  miicli  time 
for  yeare,  and  was  a  most  efficient  supporter  of  General  Sclmyler's  caiial 
projects.  He  made  journeys  westward  from  Albany  to  gatlier  up  i&cls, 
and  lie  penetrated  tlie  country  to  Seneca  Lake.* 

Tlie  final  result  of  tiie  endeavors  of  these  public-spirited  men  was  tlie 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  January,  1792,  for 
chartering  two  inland  lock  naviga- 
tion companies.  One  was  called 
the  Western  Inland  Lock  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  the  other  the 
Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Company.  These  companies  were 
formed,  and  General  Schuyler  was 
unanimously  chosen  president  of 
each  company.  Tliomas  Eddy,  an 
enterprising  Quaker,  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Company. 
Accompanied  by  Goldsbrow  Ban- 
yer  and  Elkanah  Watson  and  sur- 
veyors and  engineers,  Schuyler 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
FiKAN\[[  wATKDs  wholc  route  for  the  western  enter- 

prise, from  Schenectady  to  the 
waters  of  Lakes  Seneca  and  Onta- 
rio, in  August  and  September,  1792,  They  also  explored  the  route 
for  tlie  northern  canal,  from  the  head  of  tide-water  of  the  Hudson, 
just  above  Albany,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  (present)  White- 
hall. These  explorations  were  satisfactory  to  both  companies,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1793  the  Western  Company  began  work  at  the  Little  Falls, 
in  Herkimer  County,  witli  artificers  and  about  three  hundred  laborers. 


•  Elknnnli  Wjitsoti  was  born  at  Plynioutli,  Mais.,  iu  Jnnuarj-,  1758,  and  died  at  Port. 
Kinr.  EstK-x  County,  N.  Y.,  iu  IK'ceinber.  1842.  He  was^  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Jolii) 
IJrown,  of  Proviik-ncf,  It.  I,,  who  sunt  liini  to  Boston  witli  a  large  amount  of  powdtr  for 
the  patriot  army  licsicginn;  it  in  1775.  Before  he  was  nlneletn  years  of  age  Brown  sent 
liini  to  (;i>iirli'sion  and  oHkt  Southern  ports  with  |50,000,  lo  buy  cargoes  for  the  Euro- 
pcam  niiirkctN.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Congress  sent  despatches  by  bim  to  Dr. 
Fnmklin.  in  I'nris.  He  remiiinMl  in  Franec  unIiH784,  engaged  in  a  commission  buBiness 
Hi  Xaiilew  ill  ci)nnection  willi  Mr.  Brown.  He  went  to  Albany  in  1789,  and  became 
greatly  inlerestHl  in  (jenrntl  Sclniyler's  ciinnl  pnjjecls.  He  afterward  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  in  1807  Ki-Ilk-d  nt  Pittsfield,  JInss,,  as  a  fjirmer,  and  made  many  improvemenls  in 
ai^euUun-.  .\fier  a  visit  to  the  lake  region  in  (he  Norlh-west  he  settled  at  Port  Keni, 
on  the  went  Kide  of  Lake  C'luimijliiin,  wliere  he  resided  until  liis  death.  His  autobiog- 
rapliy  was  completed  and  piiliHslied  by  his  son,  Winslow  C.  Watson,  in  18M. 
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The  Northern  Company  began  work  at  Stillwater  the  same  year.  Delays 
followed,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  want  of  funds,  and  yet  so  vigorously 
did  the  president  and  his  associates,  especially  Mr.  Watson,  push  on  the 
work  when  means  were  at  command,  that  boats  of  sixteen  tons  burden 
passed  over  the  whole  route,  from  Schenectady  to  Oneida  Lake,  in  1796, 
without  interruption.  There  were  only  about  six  miles  of  canalling 
altogether. 

Unfortunately,  the  locks  in  the  canals  had  been  constructed  of  wood, 
and  were  too  perishable.  William  Weston,  a  distinguished  canal 
engineer,  came  to  this  country  from  England  early  in  1795.  He  was 
employed  to  examine  the  whole  work  of  tiie  companies  with  General 
Schuyler,  and  the  result  was  an  order  for  liim  to  reconstruct  the  locks  of 
stone.     This  operation  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  company. 

In  1793  Isambert  Brunei,  a  distinguished  French  engineer,  arrived 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Schuyler.  He  was  employed  in 
1794  in  a  survey  of  the  Northern  or  Champlain  Canal.  That  was 
almost  fifty  years  before  he  completed  the  famous  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  at  London,  and  received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from  the  then 
young  Queen  of  England. 

In  1796  Mr.  Weston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Western  Company, 
made  an  exploration  of  a  route  for  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Seneca  rivers.  A  canal  was  speedily  constructed,  and  became  the  living 
germ  of  the  grand  Erie  Canal  which  was  afterward  built  by  the  State. 
It  led  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  1801,  to  conceive  the  greatest  of  canal 
projects — namely,  the  connection  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  by  an 
artificial  river,  a  work  that  was  completed  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
afterward.     This  great  work  will  receive  special  notice  presently. 

The  interest  of  General  Schuyler  in  canal  navigation  never  flagged 
during  his  life.  So  late  as  the  summer  of  1802,  when  he  was  almost 
sixty- nine  years  of  age,  he  endured  the  hardships  incident  to  an  explora- 
tion of  the  whole  line  of  the  Western  Canal  route,  and  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  construction  of  new  locks,  repairing  old  ones,  and 
removing  obstructions.  His  manuscript  journal  kept  during  that  explo- 
ration is  before  me,  and  is  filled  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  labors  and 
privations  which  he  then  endured.  To  General  Schuyler  is  undoubtedly 
due  the  honor  of  the  paternity  of  the  canal  system  of  New  York,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  its  prosperity. 

Immediately  after  the  war  for  independence  the  city  of  New  York — 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State — began  the  task  of  recuperation. 
Fire  had  consumed  a  vast  number  of  its  dwellings  ;  its  churches  had 
been  desecrated  and  laid  waste  ;  its  commerce  had  been  destroyed  by 
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the  war,  and  ita  people  had  been  estranged  from  each  other  hy  differ- 
ences in  political  opinions.  New  York  was  compelled  to  begin  life 
anew,  as  it  were.  The  tribute  which  it  paid  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  was  large,  but  had  been  most  freely  and  cheerftilly  given. 

The  Whig  refugees  returned  to  the  city,  inany  of  them  to  find  their 
dwellings  in  ruins.  The  old  charter  was  resumed,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment was  soon  re-established.  In  February,  178i,  James  Dnane,*  an 
ardent  Whig,  was  elioaen  mayor. 
He  had  found  his  dwelling  on 
his  farm,  near  (present)  Gramercy 
Park,    in    ashes    and   his    fortune 

^_  wrecked     Although  the  vitality  of 

^^         W  /t         ^^Ir  the  city  had  been  paralyzed,  yet 

'-'         **!(*'     Jft^  "'<"' — '  high  minded    men"    ,who 

"constitute  a  State,"  were  left, 
and  thetr  mflnence  was  soon  mani- 
fested in  the  visible  aspects  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  revival  of  com- 
merce But  not  inucli  was  done 
m  the  way  of  public  improvements 
before  the  close  of  tlie  century. 

One   hundred    years   ago    there 

was  only  here  and   there   a  bouse 

JAMES  DLANE.  abovc  Murray  Street  on  the  west 

side  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 

above  Chatham  Square  on  the  east  side.  Not  a  bank  or  insurance  company 

existed  in  the  city.     Wall  Street  was  the  seat  of  wealth,  elegance,  and 

fashion.     Its  dwellings  were  chiefly  of  wood  and  roofed  with  shingles, 

and  the  sides  of  many  of  them  were  of  the  same  materials.     Between 

Broadway  and  the  Hudson   Rjver  above   Reade  Street  might  be  seen 

scores  of  cows  belonging  to  the  citizens  grazing  in  the  fields.     In  179(» 

the   first   sidewalks  in   tlie  city  were  laid  on   eacli  side  of  Broadway, 

•  Jatnts  Duane  was  born  iu  New  York  City  in  February,  1733.  He  inliorikii  a  large 
estate  in  the  lowtr  Mohawk  region,  and  began  a  sctllement  there  in  1765.  Duaneaburg 
was  the  product.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Livingston.  A  member  of 
the  Srst  Conlinenlal  Congress,  lie  was  an  active  patriot  all  through  the  war  that  ensued. 
He  was  residing  in  New  York  City  nt  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  ;  left  it  when  the 
British  look  pos.iossion  of  it,  but  returned  immediately  after  the  British  evacuated  it.  lie 
was  made  the  first  mayor  under  the  new  order  of  things.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Appointment  and  of  the  Senate,  also  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the 
National  Constitution.  He  was  United  States  District  Judge  from  17BB  to  1794.  Judge 
Duaiie  died  at  Duanesburg  in  Pcbniary,  1797. 
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between  Teeej  and  Murray  streets.     They  were  of  stone  and  biick,  and 
80  narrow  that  only  two  persons  might  walk  abreaet. 

The  city  was  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  from  17S5  until 
1790,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Philadelpliia.  During  tlie  seasion  of 
the  State  Convention  at  Pouglikeepaie  in  the  summer  of  1788  the  city 
was  much  excited  by  tlie  discussions  of  opposing  factions.  Congress 
was  then  in  session  at  New  York.  On  July  8th,  eighteen  days  before 
the  Constitution  was  ratified,  its  ardent  friends  in  New  York,  feeling 
confident  of  success,  iittcd  up  a  little  frigate  on  wheels,  and  called  it 


the  Federal  Ship  Ilaiu'dttm.  It  was  commanded  by.  Commodore 
Nicholson  and  manned  by  thirty  seamen  and  mariners.  Accompanied 
by  a  great  procession,  it  was  drawn  by  ten  horses  fn)m  the  Bowling  Green 
to  Bayard's  Farm,  near  (iranil  Street  and  the  Bowery,  where  tables  were 
spread  and  dinner  was  provided  for  four  or  five  thousand  people.  At  a 
circular  table,  which  was  u  little  elevated,  were  seated  members  of 
Congress,  heads  of  departments,  foreign  representatives,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  From  tbid  table  thirteen  other  tables  diverged,  at 
which  fiat  the  Tiniltitmle. 
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An  Anti-Federal  newspaper  (Greenleaf's  Patriotic  Register)  lam- 
pooned the  procession  and  its  promoters.  The  Federalists  were  greatly 
irritated,  and  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified  a  mob  broke  into  the 
office  of  the  offending  newspaper  and  destroyed  the  press  and  types. 
They  then  attacked  the  house  of  General  Lamb,  the  Collector  of  the 
Port,*  in  Wall  Street.  He  had  been  forewarned,  and  was  forearmed. 
He  had  barricaded  the  lower  story  of  his  house,  and  with  two  or  three 
frionds  with  muskets,  in  the  second  story,  and  his  daughter,  a  young  lady 
from  Connecticut,  and  a  colored  servant  in  the  attic  well  supplied  with 
tiles  and  glass  bottles  to  shower  on  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  they  so  well 
defended  the  castle  that  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retire  discomfited. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  several  times  scourged  by  yellow-fever.  It 
appeared  there  in  1742,  but  its  most  frightful  ravages  occurred  during 
the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century.  It  broke  out  in  1791,  but  it  was 
so  late  in  the  season  that  frosts  soon  checked  it.  In  1795  it  slew  772 
persons.  Its  most  fearful  visit  was  in  1798,  when  it  raged  from  July 
until  November,  and  killed  2100  persons  in  the  city  and  300  residents 
who  had  fled  from  it.  In  1799  and  1800  this  plague  prevailed,  but  in  a 
mild  form  ;  but  in  1803  the  disease  slew  about  600  persons.  When  it 
again  broke  out  in  1805  with  much  violence,  so  great  was  the  panic  that 
one  third  of  the  population,  then  numbering  75,000,  fled  to  the  country. 

The  city  was  almost  entirely  exempted  from  tliis  dreadful  scourge 
from  1803  until  1819,  when  yellow-fever  raged  there  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  again  appeared  in  1822  and  1823,  but  in  a  comparatively 
mild  form.  Since  the  latter  year  only  sporadic  cases  have  been  known. 
It  has  never  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  This  disease  never 
originates  or  scarcely  ever  exists  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  unless  the  seeds  of  the  malady  shall  be  carried  by  fugitives  from 
the  plague  in  lower  latitudes. 


*  A  part  of  Lamb's  residence  was  used  for  the  Custom  House,  the  business  of  the  port 
of  New  York  not  then  being  extensive  enough  to  need  the  space  or  warrant  the  expense 
of  a  separate  building. 
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Gkorgk  Clinton,  the  Tlepiiblican  governor,  was  re-elected  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  with  Pierre  van  Cortland  as  lieutenant-governor.  The 
opposing  candidates  w^ere  John  Jay  and  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  the 
latter  a  son-in-law  of  General  Schuyler  and  the  last  of  the  patroons.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  presidential  electors  were  chosen,  and 
Washington  was  re-elected  by  the  unaniuious  vote  of  the  Electoral 
College. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  political  parties — Federalists 
and  Republicans — was  now  more  distinctly  drawn  than  ever,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  that  great  movement 
began,  and  until  it  had  progressed  some  time,  there  was  only  one  feeling 
among  Americans  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  was  earnest  sympathy  for 
their  old  ally.  But  when  the  movement  fell  under  the  control  of  violent 
demagogues,  and  conservative  men  like  Lafayette  were  driven  from  their 
country  ;  when  the  civilized  world  wiis  shocked  1  y  the  terrible  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins,  many  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  America  paused. 
Apprehending  that  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  generous  sym- 
pathy of  the  Americans  might  involve  the  young  Republic  in  a  European 
war,  tiiey  not  only  withdrew  their  sympatliies,  but  soon  went  so  far  as 
to  denounce  the  original  revolution.     These  were  chiefly  Federalists. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  the  French  Revolution 
with  great  warmth,  hailing  its  authors  and  promoters  as  friends  and 
brothers.  They  wrongly  charged  the  Federalists  with  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  friendship  for  their  late 
enemy.  Great  Britain,  and  even  with  anti-republican  and  monarchical 
tendencies.  This  antagonism  of  opinion  grew  more  and  more  intense 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  E.  C.  Genet — ^'  Citizen"  Genet,  as  he  w^as 
styled — arrived  in  this  country  as  the  representative  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  in  France  when  the  revolution  there  broke  out,  and  he  had 
come  home  filled  with  admiration  and  love  for  the  cause,  which  had  not 
then  been  stained  by  the  outrages  of  the  Jacobins.  lie  expected  to  find 
equal  enthusiasm  among  his  countrymen  ;  but  when  he  reached  New 
York  he  was  chilled  bv  the  fri<i^iditv  which  he  encountered.     He  was 
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cordially  received  by  the  wealthier  and  more  refined  claasea  of  society  at 
New  York,  but  thtse  were  composed  largely  of  members  of  the  old  Tory 
families,  whose  opiiiioiiB,  frankly  spoken,  often  shocked  him.  He 
became  painfully  sensitive,  and  he  soon  regarded  the  conservatism  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  other  conspicuous  Federalists  as 
evidence  of  their  unfaithfulness  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  so  zeal- 
ously contended.  Toward  Ham- 
ilton lie  indulged  positive  dislike, 
and  considered  him  a  dangerous 
citizen. 

By  common  consent  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson became  the  leader  of  the 
rapidly  growing  Republican  Party, 
which  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  French 
King,  tlie  proclamation  of  the 
.  ^  Hepublic  with  all  its  horrors, 
tlie  virtual  declaration  of  war  by 
Franco  against  all  monarchical 
Europe,  and  its  actual  conquest  of 
a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  a  friend 
of  the  United  States,  Perceiving 
the  danger  with  which  such  blind 
enthusiasm  menaced  the  Repub- 
lic, Washington  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  in  the  spring  of  ITOS.  It  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
the  French  Party,  as  the  Republicans  were  now  called. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  in  the  public  mind  that  Citizen 
Genet  arrived*  at' Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  defiance  of  the  proclama- 
tion, proceeded  to  lit  out  privateers  (which  were  manned  chiefly  by 
American  citizens)  to  prey  upon  British  commerce  in  our  waters.     One 

•  Edmuuil  Cliarlca  Ocnol  wns  born  at  Versailles,  France,  in  January,  1763.  and  died 
lit  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1834.  He  was  a  precocious  lad,  who 
early  developed  a  Insto  and  talent  for  literature,  like  Lis  notable  sister,  Madame  Campan. 
He  was  atlached  to  foreign  embassies  in  his  youtb,  and  bad  beeu  trained  in  the  arts  of 
diplomacy  before  lie  came  to  America.  As  will  be  observed  in  the  text,  his  conduct  as 
representative  of  Iho  French  revolutionists  became  very  obnoxious  to  our  Government. 
Such  changes  took  place  in  France  that  Genet  dared  not  return.  He  remained  in  New 
York,  and  marrie<l  llie  daughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  and  became  one  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  eonimonwealtli.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Osgood,  the  first  Post  master- General  under  the  National  Constitution. 
Fond  of  agriculture,  he  took  great  interest  in  its  pursuit.  His  last  illness 
by  attendance  nt  n  meeting  of  an  agricultural  society  of  whicii  he  was  president. 
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of  these — L* Ainbuscade — the  frigate  that  brought  the  minister  to  our 
shores,  went  prowling  up  tlie  coast,  seizing  English  vessels,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  bearing  at  her  masthead  and  elsewhere  liberty- 
caps.  She  was  greeted  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  with  ^'  peak  of  exulta- 
tion," Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison.  Genet  soon  followed.  He  had 
received  everywhere  on  his  land  journey  demonstrations  of  delight. 
He  was  met  at  the  Schuylkill  by  a  crowd  of  citizens  and  escorted  into 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  by  his 
Republican  friends  before  he  had  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  !  He  had  changed  the  name  of  L*  Ambuscade 
to  Little  Deinocrat^  in  French,  and  from  that  time  the  Kepublicans  were 
called  ''  ])emocrats"  in  derision.* 

Genet  bore  secret  instructions  from  his  Government  to  foment  discord 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  set  the  American 
Government  at  defiance,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  and 
yet  when  he  presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  he  uttered  the 
most  vehement  protestations  of  the  peaceful  and  friendly  intentions  of 
the  French  Republic.  ''Xothing,"  wrote  Jefferson,  ''could  be  more 
affectionate,  more  magnanimous  than  the  purport  of  Genet's  mission. 
.  .  .  He  offers  everything  and  asks  nothing."  But  when  Genet  left 
the  presence  of  Washington  the  minister's  pride  Wiis  touched  and  his 
hopeful  ardor  was  chilled.  He  had  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  most  profound  dignity  in  that  presence,  and  he  was  made  to  realize 


*  Madness  appears  to  have  seized  some  of  the  staid  citizens  of  Philadelphia  at  that 
moment.  The  sympathizers  with  the  French  revolutionists  at  that  banquet  (May  23d,  1793) 
presented  some  strange  scenes.  Governor  Mifflin  was  amon<^  the  guests.  The  chief 
music  was  the  air  of  the  "Marseillaise."  A  Liberty  Tree  crowned  the  table.  The 
flags  of  the  two  nations  were  fraternally  enfolded.  A  red  cap  of  Jil)erty  was  first  placed 
on  the  head  of  Genet  and  then  upon  the  head  of  each  guest,  who,  while  it  rested  there, 
uttered  some  patriotic  sentiment.  A  roasted  pig  on  the  table  received  the  name  of  the 
murdered  King  of  the  French.  The  head  of  tlu;  pig  was  severed  from  the  body  and 
carried  round  to  each  guest,  who,  after  placing  the  lilHTty-cap  on  his  head,  pronounced 
the  word  **  tyrant,"  and  proceeded  to  mangle  with  his  knife  the  head  of  the  luckless 
porker  !  Earlier  than  this,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the  alliance 
with  France  (February  6th,  1778),  a  pike  at  the  head  of  the  table  bore  upon  its  point  a 
bonnet  rouge  entwined  with  the  flags  of  the  two  nations. 

There  was  a  strange  political  demonstration  at  Boston  a  few  days  earlier.  An  ox  was 
roasted  whole,  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  borne  in  a  procession  through  the  streets  on 
a  car  drawn  by  sixteen  horses,  followed  by  carts  carrying  sixteen  hundred  loaves  of  bread 
and  two  hogsheads  of  punch,  which  were  distributed  among  the  i^ople.  Three  hundred 
citizens,  with  Samuel  Adams  at  their  head,  sat  down  to  a  bancpiet.  The  children  of  all 
the  schools  were  paraded  in  tlui  streets,  to  whom  cakes  were  presented  bearing  the 
stamped  words,  Liberty  and  Equality. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  did  not  indulge  in  such  extravagances  at  that  time. 
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liis  own  littleness  while  standing  before  that  noble  representative  of  the 
best  men  and  soundest  principles  of  the  American  Republic.  lie  with- 
drew from  the  audience  abashed  and  subdued.  He  had  heard  sentiments 
of  sincere  regard  for  the  French  nation  that  touched  the  sensibilities  of 
his  heart,  and  he  had  felt  in  the  genuine  courtesy  and  severe  simplicity 
and  frankness  of  the  President's  manner,  wholly  free  from  effervescent 
enthusiasm,  a  withering  rebuke,  not  only  of  the  adulation  in  public 
places,  but  jilso  of  his  own  pretentions  aspirations  and  ungenerous 
duplicity.  He  had  already  been  rebuked  by  the  action  of  more  than 
three  hundred  merchants  and  other  substantial  men  in  Philadelphia, 
who  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  had  signed  and  presented  to  President 
Washington  an  address  expressing  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  his  proclamation  of  neutrality. 

Tlie  Republicans  were  irrepressible.  In  their  infatuation  they  formed 
Democratic  societies  in  various  cities,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs  of  Paris.  Their  operations  were  in  secret,  and  their  proceedings 
were  often  extremely  disloyal.  In  servile  imitation  of  their  prototypes, 
they  adopted  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  a  power- 
ful faction  was  soon  visible  in  tlic  United  States  more  French  than 
American  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  political  principles. 

The  Government  went  straight  forward  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty,  satisfied  that  it  would  be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people.  British  vessels  captured  by  privateers  were  restored 
to  their  owners  ;  American  citizens  acting  as  privateers  were  prosecuted  ; 
collectors  at  ports  of  tlie  United  States  were  ordered  to  seize  all  priva- 
teers that  entered  them  ;  Chief  Justice  Jay  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  Grand  Juries  to  present  for  trial  persons  engaged  in  such  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations  ;  and  the  privateers  v/ere  ordered  to  leave  American 
waters  forthwith. 

Genet  and  In's  American  partisans  were  greatly  irritated.  Encouraged 
by  the  disloyal  faction,  Genet  vehemently  protested  against  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  and  even  threatened  to  "  appeal  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people" — in  other  words,  to  incite  an  insurrection.  He 
actually  began  to  fit  out  a  privateer  at  Philadelphia,  when  Governor 
MifHin,  though  a  Republican,  threatened  to  seize  the  vessel  if  he  per- 
sisted. JelTurson  soon  found  his  French  friend  exceedingly  troablesome. 
He  begged  him  to  pause  in  his  outrageous  career.  The  minister  refused 
to  listen,  and  raved  like  a  madman.  Jefferson,  disgusted  with  his  con- 
duct, joined  Washington  in  requesting  the  French  Government  to  recall 
tlieir  obnoxious  representative.  Genet  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  received  with  more  enthusiasm,  if  possible,  than  at  Philadelphia. 
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He  was  welcomed  by  ringing  of  bells  and  salvos  of  cannon  fired  in  honor 
of  the  success  of  the  Republicans  of  f^rance.  A  great  meeting  had  been 
held  in  the  Fields  (now  City  Hall  Park),  at  which  a  committee  of  forty 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  him  at  Paulas  Hook  (Jersey  City)  and 
ei^cort  him  into  the  town.  The  Federalists,  supported  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  held  counter  meetings,  denounced  (lenet's  conduct,  and 
warmly  endorsed  the  Proclamation  of  ?s  eutrality. 

The  Republican  newspapers  in  New  York  had  zealously  espoused  the 
French  cause,  and  the  minister  ^vas,  feted  and  caressed  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. The  liberty-cap  was  raised  upon  the  flag-staff  at  the  Tontine 
Coffee- House  ;  tri-colored  cockades  were  worn  by  many  citizens  ;  the 
Marseillaise  Hymn  was  chanted  and  the  carinagjioh  *  was  ])erformed  in 
the  streets.  For  a  time  New  York  seemed  transformed  into  a  French 
city.f 

Genet  was  recalled.     A  political  chtinge  had  taken  place  in   France. 

He  was  of  the  Girondist  or  more  moderate  faction,  who  ruled  when  he 

came  here.     They   had   fallen,  and  the  Jacobins  were  conducting  the 

dreadful    Reign   of   Terror.     He   dared   not   return,    so  he  married  a 

daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  remained  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  an  immense  number  of  its 

wealthier  and  more  refined  population  fled  to  other  countries.     America 

became  the  favorite  refuge  for  these  emigres ^  and  the  city  of  New  York 


•  A  (lance,  with  singing,  performetl  in  the  Rtre(;ts  of  Paris  dnrinj?  the  Revohition. 
f  At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Society  in  New  York  the  following    song,  com- 
IKHOil  by  Thelwall,  an  English  Radical,  was  sung  to  the  air  of  "  Goil  8a ve  the  King  :" 


"  Ood  nave  the  Guillotine  I 
Till  England'ti  King  and  Queen 

His  power  hhall  prove  ; 
Till  each  anointe<l  knob 
AfTordH  a  clipping  job, 
I^t  no  rude  halter  rob 
The  Guillotiue. 

"France,  let  thy  tnimpct  Hound— 
Tell  all  the  worl<l  an)und 

How  Capet  fell  ; 
And  when  (ircat  (Jeorge'n  poll 
Shall  in  the  banket  roll. 
Let  mercy  then  control 
The  Guillotine. 

"  When  all  the  Kceptrcd  cn»w 
Have  i>aid  thi-lr  homage  due 

The  (Jullotine, 
Let  Freedonrn  flag  advance 
Till  all  the  world,  likf  France, 
O'er  tynintH'  graven  Hhall  dancf 

And  iM'ace  lK*giti  I" 
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was  their  principal  resort.  They  produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  society 
there.  French  fashions,  French  furniture,  French  manners  and  customs, 
and  the  French  language  became  prevalent.  Even  when  the  emigrants 
were  permitted  to  return  liome  after  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  and 
they  had  left  this  country,  their  influence  continued  to  be  felt  in  social 
life  in  New  York  for  many  years. 

The  disloyalty  and  insubordination  of  the  Republican  faction,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  oflicial  acts  of  Genet,  were  conspicuously  manifested  the 
following  year  in  the  event  known  in  our  history  as  '^  The  Whiskey 
Insurrection  ;"  and  the  violence  of  political  antagonisms  was  as  conspic- 
uously displayed  in  1795,  when  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with  Great 
liritain,  which  Mr.  Jay  had  negotiated,  were  made  known.  That  treaty 
was  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  avert  the 
calamities  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  circumstances  seemed  to  be 
engendering.  The  British  Government  had  failed  in  complying  with 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  in  giving  up  forts  in  the  western  country 
and  in  other  matters.  Tins  event,  on  one  side,  and  the  hostile  attitude 
toward  Great  Britain  and  partiality  for  France  of  the  Reptiblicans,  on 
the  other  side,  so  menaced  tlie  peace  between  the  two  nations  that 
Washington  sent  Jay  on  the  righteous  errand  to  secure  tranquillity  and 
justice.  The  Republicans  opposed  the  mission  as  a  cringing  to  Great 
Britain  and  an  affront  to  France,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  treaty 
had  not  secured  all  that  the  United  States  demanded,  and  especially  that 
it  bound  our  Government  to  a  strict  neutrality  in  all  wars  between  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  (the  spirit  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality), 
there  was  a  burst  of  indignation  from  the  opposition  which  know  no 
bounds  for  a  while.  They  used  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the 
President  and  Senate  to  refuse  their  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  public  demonstration  in  that  direction  was  made  in  Boston. 
An  anonymous  handbill  was  distributed  throughout  New  York,  calling 
on  the  citizens  to  meet  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Wall  Street,  on  July 
18th  (1705),  to  join  the  Bostonians  in  expressing  their  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  The  meeting  assembled.  Aaron  Burr,  Chancellor  Livingston, 
and  Brockholst  Livingston  (the  latter  a  brother-in-law  of  Jay,  who  had 
joined  the  Republican  Party)  were  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The 
Federalists  had  gathered  there  in  full  force,  and  were  led  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Richard  Yarick.'^'     Thev  succeeded  in  electins:  a  chairman 


*  Kir'lmrd  Varick  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  earlier  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 
lie  was  ])orn  in  llackensaek,  X.  J.,  in  1753,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  July,  1881. 
When  the  war  for  independence  broke  out  lie  was  a  younp:  lawyer  in  New  YoA.  He 
entered  the  military  serWce,  and  was  General  Schuyler's  military  secretary  until  after  the 
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from  among  their  number,  and  then  propoaed  to  adjonm  The  Repub- 
licans objected.  Then  it  was  moved  tliat  the  disposition  of  the  treaty 
be  left  to  tlie  President  and  Senate.  The  question  being  taken,  both 
sides  claimed  the  majority,  when  a  scene  of  violence  ensued  Hamilton, 
standing  upon  the  elevated  "stoop"  of  a  Dut;,h  liouat,  on  the  comer 
of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  attempted  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  treaty, 
wlien  lie  was  stoned,  dragged  to  the  ground  by  the  Repubhcans,  and 
roughly  handled  in  the  street.  A 
motion  was  made  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  fifteen  to  report 
three  days  later.  It  was  pro- 
nounced carried.  Then  the  tumult 
increased.  Some  person  in  the 
crowd  shouted  : 

"  All  you  who  agree  to  adjourn 
to  Bowling  Green  and  bum  the 
British  treaty  will  eay  Aye." 

There  was  a  tremendous  afSrma- 
tive  response,  and  the  excited  op- 
position ran,  shouting,  to  the 
Bowhng  Green,  wliere  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  was  burned  beneath  the 
entwined  folds  of   the  American  MKM\ni>(mKR 

and  French  flags,  while  the  ear- 

magnole  was  performed.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  21st,  attended 
mostly  by  Republicans,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  condemnatory 
of  the  treaty.  The  next  day  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  counter 
resohitions. 

Mr.  Jay  was  violently  abused.  He  was  denounced  as  a  "  traitor  who 
had  sold  Iiis  country  for  British  gold."  In  Charleston  tlie  populace 
trailed  the  Britisti  flag  in  the  dust  and  burned  it  at  the  door  of  the  British 
consul.  Some  of  tlie  more  violent  Republicans  longed  for  the  guil- 
lotine, while  leaders  in  Virginia,  ever  ready  with  the  panacea  of  dis- 

Mirrt'ndcr  of  Biirgojoc.  He  wtu  inRpector-gencral  nt  Wist  Point  until  ufter  Uie  treason 
of  ArnoW,  whou  be  became  a  tnembur  of  Waahington'a  military  famiiy,  nnd  was  his 
ri'OonliDg  secretary  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  British  evacunted  the  city  of 
New  Y'ork,  in  November,  1783,  be  was  appointed  recorder  of  that  municipality,  and  held 
tlic  offlco  until  nes),  when  lie  became  atiorney-generol  of  the  State,  and  subsequenily 
mayor  of  Ihu  city,  which  position  he  held  until  1801.  He  had  been  associated  with 
Samuel  Jones  in  making  a  reviHion  of  the  laws  of  the  Btat«  (1766-88).  In  1787  he  was 
speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Colonel  Varick  was  one  of  the  founders  of  llio  American  Bible 
Society  and  one  of  its  most  cfflcient  memtKrs. 
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u7iion^  offered  their  prescription  in  vehement  language.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  in  August,  and  the  effervescence  of  passion  soon  ceased. 

These  turbulent  events  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  support 
given  them  by  the  secret  Democratic  societies,  caused  Washington  to 
denounce  secret  associations  as  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  which  had  been  fonned  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  as  a  patriotic  and  benevolent  institution, 
regarding  itself  as  pointed  at,  and  being  largely  composed  of  Republicans, 
or  Democrats,  was  transformed  into  a  political  organization  in  opposition 
to  the  Federalists.  It  still  exists,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  State  of  New  York.* 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  which  convened  at  Poughkeepsie  on 
January  6th,  1795,  Governor  CHnton  reminded  that  body  that  while 
liberal  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and 
other  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  no  legislative  aid  had  yet  been  given 
to  common  schools.  He  recommended  that  provisions  be  made  for 
their  encouragement  and  improvement.  This  was  the  first  official  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York  for  extending  tlie  fostering  care  of  the 


*  Tlie  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  was  formed  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  William  Mooney,  an  upholsterer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  May,  1789.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  a  fortnight  after  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington. It  took  its  name  from  a  great  and  good  Delaware  chief,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  made  the  famous  treaty  with  William  Penu.  He  was  revered 
by  the  Delawares,  and  the  early  settlers  called  him  '*  Saint  Tammany,"  or  Tamenand. 
He  **  loved  Hberty  better  than  life,"  it  was  asserteti,  and  the  new  society  professed  the 
same.  The  officers  consisted  of  a  grand  sachem  and  thirteen  inferior  sachems,  represent- 
ing the  President  and  the  governors  of  the  thirteen  States  in  the  Union.  There  was  also 
a  grand  council,  of  which  the  sachems  were  members.  It  was  patriotic  in  its  influence 
and  very  popular,  and  its  membership  comprised  many  of  the  best  men  of  New  York. 
For  reasons  given  in  the  text,  Mooney  and  others  adhered  to  the  organization,  but  took 
part  with  Jefferson  and  the  Democratic  Party.  They  first  met  as  a  political  organization 
at  Martling's  Long  Room,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Nassau  and  Spruce  streets. 
They  built  a  wigwam  on  the  spot.  The  corner-stone  of  the  hall  was  laid  in  May, 
1811,  and  the  building  was  completeil  the  following  year.  The  venerable  Jacob  Barker, 
who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  was  the  last  survivor  of 
the  building  committee.  The  certificate  of  membership  of  the  reorganized  Tammany 
Society  bore  a  device  of  an  arch  composed  of  two  cornucopias  ;  the  supports,  resting  upon 
a  solid  stone  arch  composed  of  eighteen  blocks,  represented  the  seventeen  States  and  one 
Territory  then  in  the  Union,  that  of  Pennsylvania  forming  the  keystone.  Under  the 
cornucopia  arch  are  the  words  : 

"  Civil  Liberty  the  Glory  of  Man.  This  Sheweth  a  Link  of  that  Bright  and  Lasting 
Chain  of  Patriotic  Friendship  which  binds  together 

The  Sons  of  Tammany." 
Then  follows  the  certificate,  with  the  seal  and  signatures  of  the  grand  sachem,  sagamore, 
and  sentrv. 
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commonwealth  to  these  most  important  institutions — far  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  than  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Legislature  heeded  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  and  at 
that  session  passed  a  law  appropriating  annually  for  five  years  $50,000, 
and  directed  the  specific  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  each 
county.  The  act  pros^ided  that  the  supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
sliould  apportion  the  money  among  the  respective  towns,  and  a  sum 
equal  to  one  half  the  sum  received  from  the  State  by  the  several  towns 
was  required  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  in  such  towns  and  added  to  the  bounty 
of  the  State.  The  sum  thus  made  up  wsis  to  be  distributed  in  each 
school  district,  under  the  direction  of  the  town  commissioners. 

A  Literature  Fund  was  created  by  the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in 
April,  1801,  which  authorized  four  lotteries,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$100,000  for  the  joint  benefit  of  colleges,  academies,  and  common 
schools,  but  chiefly  for  the  latter.  This  fund  litis  been  increased  from 
various  sources  from  time  to  time.  It  was  managed  by  the  regents  of 
the  University  until  1832,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  comptroller  for 
investment,  the  Legislature  appropriating  the  proceeds  annually. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  and  continues  to  be  very  liberal  in 
its  provisions  for  popular  education.  During  the  closing  year  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Republic  (1875)  the  expenditure  from  the  public 
treasury  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes  amounted  to  about 
§11, 364,000,  of  which  amount  about  $2,960,000  were  the  proceeds  of  a 
direct  tax  of  IJ  mills  for  common  schools.* 

*  There  was  no  general  system  of  primary  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  schools  were  chiefly  of  a  private  character,  and  educiition 
was  confined  largely  to  the  wealthier  classes.  In  1789  an  act  was  passed  appropriating 
certain  portions  of  the  public  lands  for  gosjx'l  and  school  purposes.  The  regents  of  the 
University  in  1793  reconunendod  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  common 
schools,  and  this  led  to  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Clinton  in  his  message  mentioned 
in  the  text.  In  the  spring  of  1801  Judge  Peck,  of  Otsego  County,  then  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  introduced  a  bill  which  by  its  provisions  created  the  Literature  Fund 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  common-school  system  were  immediately  apparent,  and 
successive  governors  recommended  the  passage  of  new  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
.support  of  common  schools.  Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until  1811,  when  five 
commissioners  were  apix)inted  to  report  a  complete  system  for  the  organization  and  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools.  In  1812  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
their  report,  under  w^hich  Gideon  Hawley  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  Theofl[ice  was  abolished  in  1821,  and  his  duties  were  assigned  to  the  department 
of  the  Secretar}'  of  State.  In  1835  teachers'  departments  in  academies,  one  in  each  sena- 
torial district — a  sort  of  normal  school — were  authorized.  In  1838  the  school  district 
library  system  was  established,  and  in  1841  the  office  of  deputy  superintendent  was 
created — in  other  words,  county  superintendent  ;    and  in   1843   the    Board   of    Town 
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The  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  State  of  New  York  alluded  to  was  estab- 
lished in  1784,  when  the  name  of  King's  College  was  changed  to  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  that  institution  was  to  be  made  the  centre  of  a 
devised  extensive  system  of  education.  Subordinate  branches  were  to 
be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  whole  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  regents.  The  board  was  to  be  composed  of  the  principal 
State  officers — two  persons  from  each  county,  and  one  chosen  by  each 
religious  denomination.  The  number  of  the  regents  was  afterward 
increased  by  adding  thirty-three  others,  twenty  of  whom  were  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  authorship  of  this  scheme  is  attributed 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  in  the  Assembly,  assisted  by  Ezra 
L'Hommedieu,*  then  in  the  Senate.  It  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  by  an  act  passed  in  April,  1787,  it  was  superseded  by  a  system  which 
has  continued,  with  slight  modifications,  until  the  present  time.  The 
officers  of  the  board  are  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  secretary. 
They  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  and  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund. 
They  appoint  the  librarian  and  assistants  of  the  State  Library  and 
a  curator  of  the  State  Cabinet.  Six  members  form  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Both  Governor  Clinton  and  Lieutenant-Governor  van  Cortlandt  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  the  spring  of  1795.     It  was 


Inspectors  and  School  Commissioners  was  abolished  and  the  office  of  town  superintendent 
was  substituted.  In  1847  a  State  normal  school  was  established  at  Albany  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers.  In  the  same  year  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  abol- 
ished, and  teachers'  institutes  were  legally  established. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1849  free  schools  were  established  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  condition  of  the  rate-bill  system  was  abolished.  It  w^as  soon  found 
not  to  work  well  in  practice.  The  law  was  repealed  in  1851,  and  the  rate-bill  system 
was  restored.     In  1853  Union  free  schools  were  permitted  under  certain  conditions. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  created — a 
virtual  restoration  of  the  office  filled  by  Gideon  Hawley  from  1813  to  1821.  In  1855  the 
regents  of  the  University  were  authorized  to  designate  certain  academies  in  the  several 
counties  in  which  teachers'  classes  might  be  tatight  free,  allowing  $10  for  each  pupil  so 
taught,  to  a  number  not  exceeding  twenty  in  each  academy.  The  office  of  school  commis- 
sioner was  created  in  1856— really  a  reinstatement  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

*  EzraL'Hommedieu  was  born  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1734,  and 
died  there  in  September,  1811.  He  was  of  a  Huguenot  family  from  Rochelle,  France. 
Ezra  was  a  lawyer,  an  active  patriot,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 1775-78.  He  assisted  in  framing  the  first  State  Constitution,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  also  a  State  senator  from  1784 
until  1809.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  from  1777  to  1783.  Once  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  he  was  a  regent  of  the  University 
from  1787  until  his  death.     In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist. 
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evident  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Kevolution  had  largely  diminished 
the  number  of  American  sympathizers  with  the  cause  of  the  French 
Republicans,  and  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  Federalists  were 
about  to  assume  political  control  of  the  State.  Clinton  had  been  gov- 
ernor, by  successive  re-elections,  since  1777,  and  had  served  the  public 
with  ability  and  faithfulness.  The  Federalists  nominated  John  Jay  for 
the  exalted  station.  He  was  then  in  England,  but  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority,  with  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon)  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  Federalists  also  secured  a  majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature. 

None  but  freeholders — men  in  possession  of  property  of  a  prescribed 
character  and  value — were  then  allowed  to  vote.  There  were  about 
36,000  freeholders  in  the  State.  Of  these,  25,373  cast  their  votes  at  that 
election.  The  western  portion  of  the  State  had  rapidly  increased  in 
population.  New  counties  had  been  organized.  Forty-four  senators 
had  to  be  chosen — a  score  more  than  in  1777.  Seventeen  of  the  new 
senators  were  chosen  from  the  western  district. 

At  the  first  session  in  Governor  Jay's  administration  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
measure  in  which  the  governor  felt  deeply  interested.  After  a  long 
debate  the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Assembly  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
ehairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.     The  vote  stood  82  to  31. 

The  Federalists  continued  to  increase  in  numerical  strength,  but  in  the 
presidential  canvass  in  1796  (Washington  having  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date) there  was  a  division  in  the  Federal  Party  as  to  their  candidate. 
John  Adams  and  Tliomas  Pinckney  were  nominated  by  the  Federalists, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  by  the  Republicans.  The  State  of  New  York 
gave  Adams  its  twelve  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  He  was  elected 
President,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Vice-President.* 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  at  New  York  on 
November  1st,  and  sat  till  November  11th.  A  second  meeting  began  at 
Albany  on  January  2d,  1797,  and  from  that  time  until  now  that  city 
has  been  the  political  capital  of  the  State.  During  this  session  the  office 
of  comptroller  was  first  created.     The  law  made  him  the  highest  financial 

*  Under  the  Constitution  as  originally  adopted  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  voted  for  in  the  Electoral  College  of  each  State,  without  designating 
which  the  elector  intended  for  the  first  and  which  for  the  second  office.  Lists  of  these 
were  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  candidate  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  (of  a  majority  of  the  whole)  Ix^came  President,  and  the  one  having  the 
next  greatest  number  Vice-President.  The  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
changed  the  mode  of  voting  for  the  two  officers,  the  electors  being  required  to  vote  by 
separate  ballots  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
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officer  of  the  State,  and  the  treasurer  merely  a  clerk  to  him.  Samuel 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Appointment  the  first  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

On  Febrnary  6th,  1796,  there  was  a  notable  celebration  at  New  York 
by  the  Republicans  and  the  many  French  temporary  residents  of  tliat 
city,  of  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  There  were  a  banquet,  speeches,  and 
toasts.     Chancellor  Livingston  offered  the  sentiment : 

"  May  the  present  coolness  between  France  and  America  produce, 
like  the  quarrels  of  lov^ers,  a  renewal  of  love." 

The  chancellor  had  been  an  ardent  Federalist,  but,  with  others  of  the 
Livingston  family,  had  become  an  Anti-Federalist  in  1790,  because,  it 
was  said,  of  his  opjDOsition  to  the  views  of  Colonel  Hamilton  contained 
in  the  famous  report  of  the  latter  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  relation  to  the  funding  of  the  national  debt.  The 
change  was  attributed  also  by  his  political  antagonists  to  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  been  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  coolness  between  France  and  the  United  States  alluded  to  by 
Livingston  continued  to  increase  until,  during  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  both  nations  prepared  for  war,  and  hostilities  upon  the  ocean 
actually  occurred  ;  yet  neither  party  made  a  declaration  of  war.  Bona- 
parte overturned  the  republican  government  of  France  in  1799,  and  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  opening  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  peace  and  friendship  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  Party  had  been  making  desperate  efforts  to  maintain 
its  ascendency.  A  wide  breach  in  the  Federal  Party  promised  it  success 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  but  a  dishonorable  transaction  of  Colonel  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  ticket  in  New  York  City, 
caused  its  defeat.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  chartered  in 
1791 — the  first  bank  established  in  the  State — happened  to  be  chiefly 
owned  by  Federalists.  After  the  election  of  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
in  1797,  party  spirit  was  nowhere  so  violent  as  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Susj^icion  was  on  the  alert.  The  Republicans  suspected  the  Federalists 
of  using  the  funds  of  the  bank  for  partisan  purposes,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  procure  a  charter  for  another  bank  that  should  be  under 
Republican  control.  As  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  Federalists,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  adroit  management  to  obtain 
a  charter.    This  was  left  to  Colonel  Burr,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion.* 

*  Aaron  Burr  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Febniary  6tli,  1756  ;  died  on  Stat  en  Island, 
N.  Y.,  September  14tli,  1886.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  yeai*s  he  entered  the  Continental 
army  at  Cambridge  as  a  private  soldier,  and  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  expedition 
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The  yfjllow-fever  had  devastated  the  city  of  New  York  in  1798.  Its 
(»eneral  prevalence  was  attributed  to  tlie  use  of  unwholesome  water. 
Colonel  Burr  originated  a  echeiite  ostenBibly  for  the  cure  of  the  evil, 
lie  drew  iip  and  presented  to  the  I-egislatHre  a  bill  for  tlie  chartering  of 
a  company  for  "  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with  pure  and  wliole- 
BOine  water,"  As  the  amount  of  the  capital  which  might  be  needed  was 
uncertain,  he  asked  for  authority 
to  raise  §2,000,000.  As  that  sum 
would  probably  not  be  absorbed  in 
the  construction  of  the  water- works, 
he  asked  for  a  provision  tJiat  the 
"  surplus  capital  might  be  employ- 
ed in  any  way  not  inconsistent  witli 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"  This  request  ap- 
peared reasonable.  Under  the 
authority  of  these  few  words  the 
Manhattan  Company,  as  the  cor- 
poration was  ciilled,  was  given 
banking  privileges — really  Ihe  chief 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  charter. 
The  bill  was  nished  through  tlie 
Legislatnre  nt  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  greater  number  of  the 

members  having  no  suspicion  that  they  were  chartering  a  powerful 
bunking  institution  under  the  control  of  Burr  and  otJier  Kepnblican 
leaders.  Such  was  tlic  origin  of  the  ManJiattau  Bank  in  tlie  city  of 
New  York,  which  still  exists.  Water-works  were  cslablialied  by  the 
corjxiration,  but  were  inadeipiiite  for  the  promised  service.     This  trick 


through  the  WLliltTncss  to  Qiii'liot.  On  the  way  ho  nas  soiit  willi  di-^piitclies  lo  Qtncral 
Moiitgoniery,  iiiid  juiiicil  Ariiulil  nt  Ihu  siege  of  Qui^bcc.  In  liie  spiiiig  of  1776  Burr 
juiiiui  Washinglou's  niililiuy  fiiiiiily,  l)ul  suuii  left  it,  null  in  1779  ii/liii.-d  from  niilhary 
life  liud  bcciiinc  :i  liiwytT  and  an  iiclivu  jioliticiun.  Hi;  wiis  twice  a  liieliibtr  of  tbc  New 
York  U'gliliilurt  (17»J.  1T98).  He  was  luljuluiil-guncml  of  tlie  Blule  In  1789,  and  United 
Sillies  Bfimlor  from  1731  lo  1797.  In  1801  lin  una  eliosen  Vkf-Prt-siilent  of  tlic  United 
Stales.  Ill  18(U  he  wa"  ruiDi-il  iMilitleally  and  lUK-ially  by  his  xliiylng  of  Alexander  Ham- 
iltoa  in  II  duel.  In  Ili<05-1R0G  Itiirr  won  enjraj»Hl  in  »  Kupposi^  Ireiksonable  scheme  in  the 
Mi»ii.4!U])|)i  Valley,  and  n-iis  IrifKlandawiuitled — "  not  proven."  He  lived  abroad  Reveml 
years,  relurning  to  New  Yin-k  in  1813.  wliere  he  n-suniwl  the  practice  of  the  law,  living 
in  oliseiirily  and  romparatii*n  imverly.  In  1834  he  marriwl  a  weiillhy  widow  of  a 
Frenchman,  but  lliev  siwii  paiied. 
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produced  widespread  indignation,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  caused  the 
defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  States. 

A  young  man,  notable  for  the  dignity  of  his  personal  presence, 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  political  action  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1797,  who  afterward  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  history  of  New 
York.  He  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  having  the  reputation  of  high  scho- 
lastic attainments,  and  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  been  the 
private  secretary  of  his  uncle,  the  governor,  and  had  already  engaged, 
with  his  pen,  in  political  discussions.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  join 
the  Federal  Party  ;  but  he  did  not.  He  was  a  conspicuous  Ilepublican 
leader  until  the  **  era  of  good  feeling" — the  period  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  two  great  parties — during  Monroe's  administration.  We  shall  meet 
him  very  frequently  hereafter.  He  took  an  active  part  in  New  York  in 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1800,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  State  and  nation.  JeflFerson  and  Burr  were  rival 
candidates  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  John  Adams  was  the  Fed- 
eralist candidate  for  re-election.  Jefferson  and  Burr  having  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  the  choice  was  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  given  to  Jefferson,  and  Burr  became  Vice-President.  A  jubilant 
Democratic  rhymer  of  the  day  wrote  : 

"  The  Federalists  are  down  at  last ! 
The  Monarchists  completely  cast ! 
The  Autocrats  are  stripped  of  power — 
Storms  o'er  the  British  factions  lower. 
Soon  we  Republicans  shall  see 
Columbia's  sons  from  bondage  free. 
Lord  !  how  the  Fede^^alists  will  stare 
At  Jefferson  in  Adams'  chair  !" 

From  that  time  the  Republicans  were  generally  called  ''  Democrats,'^ 
and  so  we  will  designate  them  hereafter. 

Washington  had  died  at  near  the  close  of  the  previous  year  (December 
14th,  1799).  The  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  country,  for  he 
was  beloved  by  the  nation.  The  asperity  with  which  he  had  been 
assailed  by  political  antagonists  had  already  been  transformed  into  pro- 
found  respect  and  reverence.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  national  calamity 
— an  irreparable  loss.  It  was  especially  so  to  the  Federalists,  with  whom 
he  was  identified,  for  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength.  After  hi& 
death  the  party  was  weakened  by  factions.  Tlie  most  imposing  funeral 
honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington  everywhere.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  particularly  all  parties  joined  in  expressions  of  pro- 
found and  tender  regard. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  589,000,  and  of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  commercial  metrop- 
olis, it  was  60,000.  The  decidedly  Dutch  aspect  of  the  city  in  architec- 
ture and  social  manners  had  almost  disappeared.  The  houses,  the  furni- 
ture, the  amusements,  and  the  dress  of  the  people  were  imitations  of 
English  life.  To  London' the  ladies  and  gentlemen  looked  for  fashions, 
and  even  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  tlie  language  of  Holland  was 
now  seldom  heard  in  the  pulpit.  New  York  was  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  New  Amsterdam. 

That  metropolis,  now  (1887)  numbering,  with  its  suburban  munici- 
palities, fully  2,500,000  inhabitants,  was  then  only  a  large  village  in  com- 
parison. Its  northern  boundary  on  the  west  was  Harrison  Street,  some 
distance  below  Canal  Street ;  on  the  east,  Rutgers  Street,  and  at  the 
centre  by  Anthony  (now  Worth)  Street,  North  of  there,  and  extending 
from  river  to  river  over  a  hilly  country,  were  fields  and  orchards,  farm- 
houses and  pretty  country-seats.  Broadway,  which  crossed  by  a  stone 
arched  bridge  the  little  sluggish  stream  that  passed  between  the  Fresh 
Water  Pond  (where  the  Tombs,  or  Halls  of  Justice,  now  stands)  and  the 
Hudson  River,  through  Lispenard's  oozy  meadows  on  the  line  of  Canal 
Street,  was  terminated  by  a  picket- fence  across  the  road  at  Astor  Place. 
That  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the  farm  of  Captain  Randall,  the 
founder  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  who  gave  it  for  an  endowment 
for  that  institution.  From  near  this  point  the  Boston  Road  led,  by 
a  crooked  way,  to  Harlem,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  early  Dutch 
settlers.  There  Dutch  farmers  were  seated,  and  on  Harlem  Plains  they 
raised  vegetables  for  the  traders  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  Middle 
Road,  beginning  at  the  Randall  farm,  also  extended  to  Harlem  by  a 
devious  way,  to  avoid  rocks  and  morasses,  and  the  King's  Bridge,  or 
Bloomingdale  Road,  extended  by  present  Central  Park  and  Manhat- 
tanville  to  the  famous  bridge  which  spanned  Spuyten  Duy vil  Creek.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  post  road  to  Albany. 

On  the  site  of  Washington  Square,  a  portion  of  which  was  a  swamp, 
was  the  new  Potter's  Field,  a  burial-place  for  paupers  and  strangers. 
The  Jews'  burial-ground  was  near  Chatham  Square,  and  the  negro  burial- 
ground  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street. 
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Burial -grounds  were  also  attached  to  tlie  sevcml  cliurclios.     Bnrials  below 
Canal  Street  were  prohibited  in  1813. 

TL ere  wore  two  little  villages  on  t lie  Hudson  River  (Cireeriwich  and 


OheJseii),  not  f;ir  north  of  tlio  otty  proper.  At  (rreenwich  waa  tlie 
States  PriKoii,  a  strong  Btone  building.  It  was  the  second  States  priBon 
built  in  the   ["nitod  States.     At  the  foot  of  Park  Place  was  Colnmbia 
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;  and  on  Broadway,  between  Pearl  and  Duane  streets,  was  the 
New  York  Ilospital,  chartered  in   1771,     Tlie  only  medical  school  in 
the  city  was  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Columbia  College. 

The  benevolent  institutiona  were 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  *  the 
Marine  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  seamen  ;  the  Humane 
Society,  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
debtors  and  of  the  poor  in  genera!  ; 
the  Manumisfiion  Society,  composed 
chiefly  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  de- 
signed for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  freedom  ulti- 
mately ;  the  Sailors'  Snng  Harbor, 
for  the  comfort  of  decrepit  and  worn- 
out  seamen  ;  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics   and    Tradesmen,    for  the 

lienefit  and  relief  of  the  families  of  necessitous  members  ;  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati ;  the  Tammany  Society,  already  mentioned  ;  a  Dispensary, 

*  TLis  most  useful  organizalion  wua  formed  in  1768  at  tlio  Queen's  Head  Tavern, 
afterward  Pmunce'a  TaviTo,  wbtre  Washington  purl^Kl  witli  hla  offlcera.  and  yet  stand- 
ing, at  tbe  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  sirecia.  It  was  founded  by  twenty  leading  mer- 
chants, some  of  whom  otU^rward  appeared  conspicuous  in  public  affairs.  They  avowed 
the  purpose  of  the  association  to  be  "promoting  and  extending  all  just  and  lawful 
commerce,  and  for  affording  ri'lief  to  decayed  members,  their  widows  and  cliildren."  It 
was  incorporated  in  March,  1T70.  The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  original  members  ; 
John  Cruger,  Elias  Desbrosses,  James  Jaunccy,  Jacob  Walton,  Robert  Murray,  Ilugb 
Wallace,  George  Folliot,  William  Wallou,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Ttieopliylact  Bache, 
Thomas  While,  Miles  Sherbrook,  Waller  Franklin,  Robert  Koas  Waddel,  Acheron 
Thompson,  Laurence  KortriglU,  Thomas  RondcU,  William  McAdam,  Isaac  Low,  and 
Anthony  van  Dam,  John  Cruger  was  the  first  president.  Robert  Murray  and  Walter 
Franklin  represented  the  Quaker  clement  In  the  commercial  features  of  New  York.  Its 
sittings  were  interrupted  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city  in  1776,  but  in  1779 
the  Tory  members  who  remained  in  the  cily  met  at  the  Merchants'  Co(fce-I louse,  corner 
of  Wall  and  Water  slrcels,  anil  renewed  the  sessions.  It  was  rechartercd  by  the  State 
Leglakturc  in  1784,  and  its  first  president  was  John  Alsop.  The  Waltons  were  among 
the  most  eminent  and  opulent  merchants  of  the  city.  The  Walton  House,  on  Franklin 
Square,  was  long  the  most  mugniticent  dweiiing  in  the  city  ot  New  York.  It  is  now 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  various  kinds  of  business.  It  in  opposite  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

f  John  Cruger  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  when  the  Chainbcr  of  Commerce 
was  founded,  and  the  next  year  (1765)  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1769  to  1770. 
During  the  perilous  time  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his  influence  was 
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on  Tryon  Row,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  (^present)  City  Hall ;  the  St. 
Andrew^ 8  Society,  and  several  Masonic  Lodges. 

There  were  twentv-six  churches  in  the  city — namely,  3  Dut<;h  Re- 
formed, 1  Gennan  Reformed,  7  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran, 
5  Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  1  Moravian,  1  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-House,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Jews'  Synagogue.  The  only 
public  library  in  the  city  was  the  Society  Library,  founded  in  1754.  The 
Post-Office  was  kept  in  a  room  of  the  dwelling  of  the  postmaster  (Gen- 
eral Bailey),  on  the  comer  of  William  and  Garden  streets,  and  contained 
one  hundred  boxes.  There  was  only  one  theatre  in  the  city.  The 
Manhattan  Water  Company  had  a  distributing  reservoir  on  Chambers 
Street,  then  quite  "  out  of  town.'' 

The  most  noted  of  the  coontrv-seats  on  Manhattan  Island  were  those  of 
Roger  Morris,  on  Harlem  Heights  ;  of  Robert  Murray,  on  the  Inchberg 
(now  Murray  Hill) ;  the  Apthorp  Mansion,  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road  ; 
*'The  Grange,"  Hamilton's  residence  near  Carmansville,  yet  (1887) 
standing,  and  of  Richmond  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  Charlton  and  Varick 
streets,  then  the  residence  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr. 

Such  is  an  outline  picture  of  the  city  of  ^ew  York  less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  State  Constitution  made  no  provisions  for  its  own  alteration  or 
amendment.  A  necessity  for  an  amendment  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  In  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  particularly  of  the  Senate,  were  increasing  in  numbers 
to  a  degree  that  was  already  inconvenient.  Governor  Jay,  in  liis  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1801,  called 
the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  subject.  Having  no  legal  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  order  a  cx>nvention,  to  consider  amendments,  they 
recommended  such  a  convention,  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  several 
counties,  equal  in  numl>er  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  It  was 
done.  The  delegates  were  chosen  in  August,  and  assembled  at  Albany 
on  October  13th.  Aaron  Burr  was  chosen  President  of  the  con- 
vention. It  remained  in  session  until  the  27th,  and  adopted,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  an  amendment  proposed  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  provided 

that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Assemblv  should  never  exceed 

ft 

one  hundred  and   fiftv,  and  of  the  Senate,  thirtv-two.     At  that  time 


powerful  in  maintaining  public  onlcr  among  the  citizens  of  New  York.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  and  prepareii  its  famous  Declaration 
of  Rights.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
1775.  Mr.  Cniger  left  the  city  before  the  Briiuih  took  pwssession  of  it  in  1776.  He  died 
in  New  York  Citv  in  1791-9*2.  at  the  asre  of  eisrhtv  vt^rs. 
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there  were  one  hundred  assemblymen.  An  amendment  was  adopted 
requiring  an  increase  of  assemblymen,  at  the  rate  of  two  each  year — 
after  the  return  of  every  census — until  the  whole  number  should  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.     The  people  ratified  the  amendments. 

The  Democrats  now  held  the  political  ascendancy  in  the  State  and  the 
nation.  Ex- Governor  Georo^e  Clinton  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  in  February,  1802,  his  nephew,  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  place  of  General  Armstrong  (who  had  resigned)  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Clinton  was  then  about  thirty- three  years  of  age. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  public  men  of  the  State. 

Colonel  Burr,  the  Clintons,  and  the  Livingstons  were  then  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  ;  but  Burr's 
popularity  had  already  begun  to  wane.  His  ambition  had  impelled  him 
to  acts  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  leading  members  of  his  party.  The  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons 
disowned  him  as  a  Democrat,  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  State  by  the  Council  of  Appointment  not  one  of  Burr's  friends 
received  a  place. 

The  Pemocratic  Council  of  Appointment  divided  the  offices  among 
the  two  leading  families  in  the  State — the  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons 
— and  their  immediate  friends.  Edward  Livingston  was  created  Mayor 
of  New  York  City.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  removed  in  order  to 
make  a  place  for  Dr.  Tillottson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston. Morgan  Lewis,  another  brother-in-law,  was  made  Chief-Justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  ;  General  Armstrong,  another  brother-in- 
law  of  the  chancellor,  wiis  appointed  United  States  Senator.  Brockholst 
Livingston  and  Smith  Thompson  (the  latter  married  a  Livingston)  were 
created  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  persons,  connected  with 
the  Livingston  family  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  were  all  able  men. 
Governor  (ylinton  had  declared,  on  taking  office  again,  that  the  heads  of 
State  Departments  especially  and  the  incumbents  of  minor  offices 
should  be  men  in  political  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  voters  who 
appeared  at  the  poles.  This  was  a  mild  expression  of  the  political  maxim 
enunciated  long  j^ears  afterward — "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 

Chancellor  Livingston  having  been  disqualified  by  age  to  hold  the 
office  of  chancellor  longer,  Judge  John  Lansing  succeeded  him,  and 
Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  the  First  Consul  of  France,  where  he  negotiated  the  purchase 
from  that  power  of  the  immense  territory  known  as  Louisiana,  for 
83,000,000. 
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In  the  summer  of  1802  a  most  bitter  political  and  personal  warfare 
was  waged  between  Colonel  Burr  and  his  partisans,  and  the  Clintons  and 
Livingstons  and  their  adherents.  The  latter  established  a  newspaper, 
called  the  American  Citizen^  as  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  bitterly  charged 
Burr  with  treason  to  the  Democratic  cause,  and  also  with  intriguing  with 
the  Federalists  to  prevent  the  election  of  Jefferson,  in  order  to  secure 
for  himself  the  presidential  chair.  An  Englishman  named  Cheatham 
was  the  editor-in-chief.  To  meet  this  formidable  opponent  in  battle, 
Colonel  Burr  and  his  friends  established  the  Morning  Chronicle^  edited 
by  Peter  Irving,  an  elder  brother  of  Washington  Irving. 

The  Chronicle  carried  the  war  into  the  camp  of  the  Clintons  and  Liv- 
ingstons with  great  vigor.  It  charged  them  with  inordinate  personal 
ambition  ;  with  endeavoring  to  exercise  dictatorial  power  over  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  political 
victories.  It  affirmed  that  they  were  jealous  of  Burr,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him,  because  he  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  efforts  to 
place  a  member  of  one  of  their  families  in  the  exalted  position  (Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States)  then  filled  by  the  colonel,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  principal  chair.  So  heated  did  the  controversy  become, 
that  the  two  sections  of  the  Democratic  Party  became  personally  hostile. 

Burr's  opponents  managed  to  gain  control  of  the  Manhattan  Bank 
(already  mentioned),  and  wielded  its  power  against  him  and  his  friends. 
Colonel  John  Swartwout,  one  of  Burr's  most  devoted  partisans,  was 
turned  out  of  the  direction  of  the  bank.  Though  his  private  character 
was  unimpeachable,  De  Witt  Clinton — who  was  too  apt  to  speak  of  every 
man  who  opposed  him  as  a  knave  or  a  fool — spoke  of  Swartwout  as  a 
*'liar,  a  swindler,  and  a  villain."  Swartwout  challenged  Clinton.  A 
duel  ensued.  Five  shots  were  exchanged.  Nobody  was  hurt.  Richard 
Hiker,  afterward  the  famous  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
Clinton's  second  and  warm  personal  friend.  He  so  vigorously  defended 
Clinton,  through  the  press,  that  a  brother  of  Swartwout  challenged 
Riker. 

In  a  duel  that  ensued,  Riker  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 
lamed  for  life.* 

♦  Richard  Riker  was  long  a  conspicuous  figure  in  official  life  in  New  York.  He  was 
born  on  Long  Island  in  September,  1773,  upon  land  ceded  to  his  ancestor,  Gteysbert  Riker, 
in  1630.  His  father  was  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revolution  of  1775-83.  When  quite  a 
young  man  Richard  was  made  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
first  chosen  Recorder  of  the  city  in  1815.  He  was  again  chosen  in  1821  and  1824, 
serving  fourteen  years  successively  in  his  last  term.     He  died  in  October,  1842.     Mr. 
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Cheatham  published  a  pamphlet  against  Burr,  and  William  P.  Van 
Ness  (Burr's  second  in  his  duel  with  Hamilton)  published  in  the  same 
form,  over  the  signature  of  "  Aristides,"  a  most  violent  attack  upon  the 
character  of  tlie  whole  Livingston  family.  lie  also  attacked  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Ambrose  Spencer  with  special  severity. 

In  forming  a  judgment  concerning  this  virulent  controversy,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Lady  Betty  Germain — '*  I  have  lived 
long  enough  never  wholly  to  believe  any  side  or  party  against  the  other." 

This  schism  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  vexed  the  leaders  a 
long  time.  Colonel  Burr  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party  not  only  at 
home,  but  at  the  national  capital  ;  but  the  continually  increasing  majori- 
ties of  the  party  at  every  election  inspired  his  friends  with  hope.  They 
resolved  to  bring  ont  Burr  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York  against  any  regular  nominee  of  the  party.  In  February,  1804, 
his  friends  in  the  Legislature  held  a  meeting  at  Albany,  and  formally 
nominated  him.  A  meeting  in  New  York  City  ratified  it.  There  being 
no  chance  for  the  election  of  a  Federalist,  leaders  of  that  party  proposed 
to  take  up  Burr  as  their  candidate,  so  as  to  defeat  the  Democrats  by  the 
coalition. 

At  a  private  meeting  of  Federalists  for  consultation,  held  at  Albany  a 
few  evenings  after  Burr's  nomination,  General  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  on  legal  business  at  Albany,  took  a  conspicuous  part.  He  advo- 
cated voting  for  Chancellor  Lansing,  in  case  they  had  no  candidate  of 
their  own,  declaring  that  no  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  Colonel 
Burr.  He  repeated  his  declaration  in  substance  at  a  private  dinner-table. 
One  of  the  guests  on  that  occasion  (Dr.  Cooper),  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
repeated  the  substance  of  Hamilton's  remarks  in  such  a  careless  use  of 
words  that  they  conveyed  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  impeached 
the  private  character  of  Burr.  He  wrote  that  both  Hamilton  and  Judge 
Kent*  looked  upon  Burr  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  one  who  ought  not  to 

Riker  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  recorders  of  the  city— efficient,  amiable,  just, 
and  beloved  by  everybody.     Fitz-Greene  Halleck  wrote  : 

"  My  Dear  Recorder,  you  and  I 

Have  floated  down  life's  stream  together, 
And  kept  unharmed  our  friendship's  tie 
Through  every  change  in  Fortune's  sky, 
Her  pieasant  and  her  rainy  weather."" 

♦  James  Kent  was  born  in  Putnam  (then  a  part  of  Duchess)  County  in  July,  1763. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  ;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  profound  jurist ;  in  politics 
he  was  a  Federalist,  and  in  1791  made  New  York  City  his  residence,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Colonel  Hamilton.  He  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  in  1798  and  chief  justice  in  1804.     In  1814  he  became  chancellor,  retired 
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be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  and  added  :  "  I  could  detail  to 
you  a  still  more  doepicablo  opinion  which   General  Hamilton  has  ex* 
pressed  of  Burr."     This  letter  was  sliown  to  many  politicians  before  the 
election,  whieli  took  place  in  April,  and  booh  after  that  event  it  found 
its  way  i[ito  the  newspapers.     Many  Federalists  voted  for  Bnrr,  but  he 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  given  to  Morgan  Lewis,*  tlie 
regular  nominee  of  the  party.     He 
attributed  his  failure  to   gain  the 
prize  to   tlie  adverse  intinence  of 
Hamilton.     Wlienheeaw  Cooper's 
letter  in  the  newspapers  his  indig- 
nation  knew   no   bounds.     He  at 
once    wrote   a    note   to   Hamilton 
(June    18th,    1804),    demanding  a 
"  prompt  and  unqualified  acknowl- 
edgment or  denial  of  the  nse  of  any 
expression  wliich  wonld  warrant  the 
assertions  of   Mr.    Cooper."      An 
unsatisfactory  correspondence   en- 
sued.      Burr     finally     challenged 
Hamilton  to  fight  a  duel.     The  lat< 
MiirtuAN  i.KWTs.  tgf   (ji^   j^]i    j„    t]|g  power  of  an 

honorable  man  to  avoid  a  personal 
rencontre.  Burr  was  persistent.  Yielding  to  the  then  prevailing  public 
opinion  about  the  miscalled  code  pf  honor,  Hamilton,  in  violation  of  his 
moral  and  religious  convictions,  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  challenge. 
His  son  Philip  was  killed  in  a  duel  not  long  before. 

On  the  morning  of  July  11th,  1804,  the  belligerents  crossed  the 
Hudson  in   boats   to  the   duelling-ground   at    Weehawken,  with    their 

from  Uic  office  in  1828,  and  becnmi;  hiw  profi'snor  in  Columbia  College  tlio  second  lime. 
His  CoimneHtai-Ut  oa  Aiii^rtrait  Liiir,  four  volumts,  is  a  slaudanl  work.  lie  dieil  in 
New  York  in  December,  1&47. 

*  Morgan  Lewis  was  burn  in  New  Yorit  Cil.v  i"  October,  17.M,  and  died  lliere  in  April, 
1644.  He  was  a  son  of  Francis  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaralion  of  Independence.  He 
was  educjited  at  Priucotoii ;  studied  law  witi)  John  Jay  ;  entered  tlic  Continental  army  at 
Cambridge  in  June,  ITTii,  and  was  a  gallant  soldier,  serving  faithfully  until  1T80,  when 
be  left  the  army,  having  been  promoleii  to  colonel  on  ttio  staff  of  General  Oatca.  lie 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.  ;  married  a  sister  of  Chanwllor 
Livingston  ;  berame  a  judge  ;  attorney -general  of  Ilie  Stale  in  1761  :  justice  of  the  Stale 
Supreme  Court  and  chief  justice  In  1801.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State  in  1804  ;  was 
made  quart ennnster-general  with  the  nink  of  brigadier  in  1612,  and  major-general  in 
1813.  He  served  well  during  the  war.  Lute  in  life  he  devoted  himself  lo  literature  and 
agriL-ullure.     In  1835  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Historienl  Society. 
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respective  seconds — Mr.  *  Van  Ness  with  Burr,  Mr.  Pendleton  with 
Hamilton.  The  chosen  weapons  were  pistols.  At  the  given  word, 
Burr  took  deliberate  aim  and  gave  his  antagonist  a  fatal  wound.  The 
latter  did  not  fire  at  Burr.  The  wounded  statesman  was  taken  across 
the  river  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Bayard,  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  died  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  Federal  Party 
in  New  York  thus  lost  its  most  efficient  leader,  and  the  nation  was  de- 
prived of  a  mighty  pillar  of  support.  The  remains  of  Hamilton  rest  in 
Trinity  Churchyard,  near  Broadway. 

The  death  of  Hamilton  at  the  hand  of  Burr  created  the  most  intense 
excitement  among  all  classes  of  society,  first  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  then  throughout  the  Bepublic.  It  was  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
murder.  The  recollection  of  Hamilton's  past  services,  his  transcendent 
abilities,  his  marvellous  powders  for  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  caused  uni- 
versal mourning  among  his  countrymen.  Even  his  political  enemies 
dropped  a  tear  of  sensibility. 

At  the  moment  when  Hamilton  fell  Burr  became  politically  dead. 
He  fled  from  righteous  wrath,  and  became  a  fugitive.  At  length  ho 
ventured  to  engage  in  some  mysterious  scheme — treasonable  it  was 
believed — for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  was  arrested,  and  tried  on  a 
charge,  of  treason,  but  escaped  conviction.  It  was  virtually  a  Scotch 
verdict — "'  Not  proven."     He  lived  thirty  years  afterward  in  obscurity. 

At  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  National  Military  Academy 
was  founded  at  West  Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  w^ith  pupils 
composed  of  cadets  attached  to  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers  then 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose.  Its  first  commander,  or  superintend- 
ent, was  Major  Jonathan  Williams.  The  institution  rapidly  grew  in  the 
number  of  the  pupils  and  in  tangible  usefulness.  The  Academy  w^as 
reorganized  in  1812,  when  the  number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty.  Then  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  the  institu- 
tion now  rests  was  laid.  The  first  graduate  of  this  military  academy 
was  the  late  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  under  whose  directions  the  forti- 
fications on  and  around  New  York  or  Manhattan  Island  were  constructed 
during  the  War  of  1812-15. 

The  election  of  Jud<i:e  Lewis  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  left 
the  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  vacant.  James  Kent 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  to  fill  the  seat,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
was  created  Associate  Justice.  Mr.  Jefferson  w^as  re-elected  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  with  George  Clinton  as  A^  ice -President. 

In  a  special  message  in  January,  1805,  Governor  Lewis  urged  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State  (one 
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niilUon  five  Imndred  thousand  acres)  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
the  common  schools.  Tlie  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  permanent  school  fund.  At  the  swrne  session  the  Society  for 
Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  city  of  !New  York,  for  the  education 
of  destitute  children,  was  incorporated.  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  Jirst 
signer  to  the  petition  for  the  incorporation,  was  made  its  first  president. 
It  was  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  the  Female  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor,  founded  in  1802  t>y  benevolent  women  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  They  opened  a  school  for  the  free  education  of  white  girls. 
Its  influence  rapidly  extended,  and 
at  one  time  it  had  several  large 
elementary  schools. 

The  first  school  of  the  Society 
for  Establishing  a  Free  School  was 
opened  on  Madison  Street,  in  May, 
1806.  Colonel  Henry  Kutgers 
soon  afterward  gave  land  on  Henry 
Street  as  a  site  for  a  school-house. 
The  pupils  increased  so  rapidly 
that  other  buildings  were  provided. 
The  Legislature,  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  Municipal  Corporation  gave 
the  society  ]>ecuniary  aid.  ■  In  1808 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed 
to  Free  School  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ;  and  lale  in  1809  a 
school  was  opened  in  the  old  arsenal  building,*  on  Chambers  Street,  as 
"  Public  School  No.  1."  It  was  held  in  a  room  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate fully  five  liundred  children.  It  was  agreed  that  the  children  in  the 
Almshouse  should  be  taught  there.  At  the  opening  of  the  sciiool,  De 
Witt  Clinton  pronounced  a  memorable  address,  which  was  spoken  of 
nearly  fifty  years  afterward  in  a  Public  School  Report,  as  "  sowing  the 
seed-wheat  of  all  the  harvests  of  education  which  subsequent  years  have 
gathered  into  our  gamers." 

In  the  State  of  New  York  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  in 

•  This  was  a  brick  building  on  Chambers  Street  and  Tryon  Bow.  The  city  corpora- 
tion ftppropriated  fISOO  for  tlic  remodelling  of  the  building  inside  and  out.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sdiool.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  working  members  of  tl)c  society  at  Ihnt 
time  was  De  Witt  Clinton.  Thomas  Eddy.  Samuel  Wood,  Thomas  Brown,  John  Griscom. 
Josepli  Curtis,  Charles  Wilkes,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  and  Dr.  John  W,  Prancis, 
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the  history  of  human  progreee  was  accomplished  in  1807,  in  the  per- 
manent eslabliahnieiit  oC  steam -navigation.  Some  feeble  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  end  had  been  made  before  in  Europe.  Robert  Fnlton,* 
an  American  citizen,  a  professional  portrait- pa  inter,  had  lived  some 
years  in  Parie,  had  travelled  in  Great  Britain,  and  liad  stadied  the  snb- 
ject  and  made  some  experiments. 

In  Paris  he  had  interested  Chancellor  Livingston  in  steam- navigation 
projects,  and  on  liis  re- 
turn Iiome,  in  ISOd, 
Fnlton,  in  coiijnnction 
with  Livingston,  built 
a  steamboat  far  up  the 
Hudson  River,  and 
named  it  the  Chrmimt. 
Slie  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
was  one  linndred  and 
sixty  tons  burden.  She 
was  furnished  with  a 
Watts  &  Bonlton  stearn- 
engine. 

On  the  morning  of  Angnst  7th,  1807,  the  Clermont  started  from  New 
York  City  on  a  trial-trip  to  Albany,  one  hnndrod  and  fifty  miles.  It 
was  snecessful,  and  was  aecomplislied  in  thirty-six  hours,  against  wind 
and  tide.  Steam-navigation  was  now  no  longer  an  experiment ;  it  was 
a  demonstration.  On  September  1st  the  Clermont  began  regular  trips 
over  that  route.  Livingston  had  obtained  from  the  Legislature  tbe 
exclusive  right  of  steam -navigation  on  tlie  Hudson  for  twenty  years.     In 

•  Robert  Fullon  wia  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn,,  in  1765.  He  was  of  Irisli 
ileacent ;  died  in  New  York  Cily  February  21st,  1815.  He  became  ft  skilful  painter  of 
miniature  portraits  in  Philadelphia,  und  went  lo  England  to  study  under  Benjamin  West. 
He  there  made  himself  familiar  with  the  steam-engine,  then  just  improved  by  Watt,  and 
turned  his  att«Dlion  to  invention.  He  was  seven  years  an  inmate  of  Joel  Barlow's  house 
in  Paris,  studying  la:iguagcs  and  science  and  considering  inventions.  Oneof  these  was  a 
torpedo  for  use  in  naval  warfare.  He  unsuccessfully  offered  his  invention  to  the  French 
and  English  governments.  He  became  acquainted  in  Paris  with  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
and  was  aided  by  him  ix.'cuniimly  in  perfecting  his  invention  for  navigation  by  steam. 
Fulton  relumed  to  New  York  in  1806,  and  with  Livingston  built  a  boat,  which  was 
Hucceaafully  propelled  by  steam  between  New  York  and  AltMtny  in  180".  He  could  not 
induce  his  Government  to  adopt  his  torpedo.  He  built  s(eam  ferry-boats,  and  in  1814  the 
Government  appointed  him  to  superintend  one  or  more  floating  batteries.  He  built  a  war 
steamer  (the  first  ever  constructed),  wliicli  after  his  death  was  named  Futtuii  the  Fi'rtt. 
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lees  than  six  years  from  the  exploit  of  tlie  Clennont  thero  were  eix  steam- 
boats navigating  the  Hudson,  or  North  River,  as  it  was  then  usually 
called. 

From  the  port  of  New  York  went  out  the  Savannah,  in  1819,  the 
first  steam-vessel  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe  ;  but  the 
regular  navigation  of  the  sea  was  postponed  until  tlie  summer  of  183S, 
when  the  Great  W^estet-n  steamship  crossed  from  Bristol  and  entered  the 
harbor  of  New  York, 

New  York  was  the  most  famous  commercial  mart  in  the  United  States 

early  in  the  century,  and  has  remained  so.     Her  merchants   suffered 

severely  from  the  reckless  foot- 

■    ^EEal  ball-playing    with     the    world's 

"'    ^^^^^Tlir-Ij^^r ~ !^." "  France,    for  several   years,     iiy 

-^^"H/MmjrrVBX  *''^  operation  of  British  Orders 

-  -  ^■^ jOBBaaffi^/ra^^---^-  i"  Council,  and    Decrees  issued 

: y^i^^^Mj:  |Mi    .    f\   A  hy   the   Emperor   Napoleon,  all 

—      "i    I  IBn^j^H^^B/ "  ships  with  either  of  the  bellig- 

.-"^-^^^-:^^^^^^^^r^  — "  erent  nations  was  suspended, 

'-".^o^-,:.--      ,-r^-.--  ^^:;.-.-.  .  -L^jg  [|j   October,   1807,  Gou- 

rcLTON  TitK  KiRBT.*  grcss,  as  a  countervailing  meas- 

ure, laid  an  embargo  on  all  ves- 
sels in  the  harbors  of  tho  United  States.  These  measures  were  disastrous 
to  tlie  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  that 
of  the  city  of  Now  York  especially.  The  Federalists  and  many  Demo- 
crats strennously  opposed  the  Embargo  Act,  but  it  was  supported  by 
most  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Federalists  justified  the  British 
Orders  in  Council,  and  the  Democrats  justified  the  French  Decrees.  The 
Embargo  Act  was  repealed  early  in  1809.  Another  embargo  was  laid  in 
the  spring  of  1S12.  American  commerce  was  now  prostrated  ;  it  was 
annihilated  in  the  ensuing  summer  by  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain.  For  scvei-al  years  the  trading  interests  of  New  York  City  were 
subjected  to  many  vicissitudes 

*  Early  in  1814  thu  first  steamship  of  war  was  conslrucled  at  New  York,  at  Noah 
Brown's  ship-ynnl.  and  named  Ftiltoii  the  tXTSt.  It  waa  a  sort  of  calamaran.  Tbe  hull 
consistiil  of  two  boats,  sp|iarated  Ly  a  channel  fifty  feet  wide.  One  lx)at  conlained  the 
copper  boilur  for  generating  sleam.  the  otiier  contaiiHil  the  mncliinery.  Tlie  propelling 
wheel  revolved  in  (lie  spare  between  lliem.  A  deck  extended  over  the  whole.  The 
ves.se]  was  arranged  for  sails.  It  was  designed  for  harbor  defence.  The  Fidton  the  Firtt 
mode  n  trinl-trip  a  sliort  dislance  at  sea.  She  made  six  miles  an  hour  with  steam  alone. 
She  was  only  a  floaling  battery. 
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Meanwhile  the  political  quarrels  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  raged 
with  great  violence.  The  schism  in  the  Democratic  Party  continued, 
and  jet  that  party  was  so  powerful  in  numbers  that  it  continued  its 
domination  in  the  State  with  continually  increasing  strength.  One  fac- 
tion was  led  chiefly  by  the  Livingstons,  and  the  other  faction  was  led  by 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends.  The  Federal  Party  had  fallen  to  rise 
no  more  into  permanent  existence. 

Tlie  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Partv  was  the  mis- 
takes  made  by  earnest  but  injudicious  leaders  in  taking  occasions  to  show 
their  partfality  to  the  British  nation.*  This  was  natural  in  the  fever 
of  excitement,  because  the  Democrats  were  more  demonstrative  in  tokens 
of  their  partiality  for  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  then  scourging  Europe  with 
his  armies.  Besides,  many  Tories  of  the  Revolution  and  their  friends 
had  become  attached  to  the  Federal  Party,  and  so  increased  the  animosity 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  Democrats. 

Although  Colonel  Burr  himself  was  politically  dead  and  buried,  his 
friends,  who  formed  a  considerable  faction,  were  very  much  alive  and 
aggressive.  There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his 
friends  coquetted  with  the  "  Burrites,"  in  order  to  gain  their  support  in 
the  warfare  with  Governor  Lewis  ;  and  that  as  Clinton  had  not  the 
power  at  that  time  to  give  offices  to  Burr  or  his  friends,  it  was  proper 
that  he  should  give  "  pecuniary"  aid,  through  the  medium  of  the  Man- 
hattan Bank,  of  which  Clinton  was  a  prominent  director. f     The  revela- 

*  One  instance  will  suflice  to  illustrate  this  point.  Previous  to  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  independence  at  Albany,  in  1805,  the  Common  Council  of  that  city,  composed  of 
a  majority  of  Federalists,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  should 
not  be  read  on  that  occasion,  because  the  reading  of  that  instrument,  it  was  alleged, 
tended  to  perpetuate  prejudices  against  the  British  nation,  when  the  ctiuses  of  hostility 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

f  Matthew  L.  Davis,  the  bosom  friend  and  biographer  of  Colonel  Burr,  states  in  a 
pamphlet,  composed  of  a  series  of  letters  published  in  a  newspaper,  over  the  signatures  of 
"Marcus"  and  **  Philo  Cato,"  that  in  December,  1805,  Levi  McKean,  a  Burrite  from 
Poughkeepsie,  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  General  James  Tallmadge,  a  zealous  "  Clintonian," 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  stated  to  his  political  friends  there  that  overtures  had  been 
nuide  "  by  the  Clintonians  to  form  a  union  with  the  Burrites,"  and  that  lie  had  conversed 
with  Genend  Bailey,  the  postmaster,  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  early  in 
January,  1806,  Colonel  Swartwout,  Burr's  warm  friend,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
General  Bailey  to  a  personal  interview,  the  latter  avowing  himself  as  the  agent  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  ;  also  that  an  agreement  was  made  that  : 

1.  Colonel  Burr  should  be  recogni/.ed  by  the  coalition  as  a  Democrat. 

2.  That  attacks  upon  him  should  cease,  and  that  the  Burrites  should  not  be  regarded 
as  ret  ft  mi  ng  to  the  Democratic  Party  ;  and 

3.  That  the  friends  of  Burr  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favored 
Clintonians  as  respected  appointments  to  offices  of  honor  and  profit  throughout  the  State. 
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tions  of  this  coalition  and  its  conditions  produced  intense  indignation  in 
tlie  Democratic  Party.  At  a  meeting  at  Martling'e  Long  Kuom  (Tam- 
many IlaH)  it  was  denounced.  Mr.  Clinton  was  then  in  Albany.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  General  Bailey,  approving  in  general  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting,  and  declaring  that  the  support  of  tlie  Democratic 
Party  by  the  Bnrrites  would  he 
universally  agreeable,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  purchased  by  a  promise 
of  offices. 

There   being    menaces    of    war 
between    the    United    States    and 
Great  Britain,  t!»e  governor,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  180C,  urged  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  State  in  a  position  of 
defence,  for  it  wonld  be  exposed  to 
attacks  by  land  on  the  north  and 
from  tlie  sea  on  the  south.    Very  lit- 
tle was  then  done  to  this  end.    The 
National   Government   built   Fort 
Jay  and  Castle  William  on  Govern- 
or's Island,  in  New  York  Harbor. 
In  1806  the  Democrats  elected  Daniel  D.Tompkins*  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  from   1807  until  1817. 
He  filled  the  office  with  great  distinction  and  efficiency  dnring  the  trying 
times  of  the  War  of  1812-15.     In  1808  the  Democrats  elected  James 

Dikvis  further  stjiteil  lliat  Clinton,  with  »ome  friends,  among  them  a  zealous  partial)  of 
Burr,  aflerwurd  met  Colonel  Swarlwout  at  the  house  of  Genernl  Bailej,  when  congralulii- 
tions  on  the  coalition  were  exchanged  ;  and  tlial  in  February,  at  a  supper  at  a  hotel  near 
New  York,  Uie  Clinlonians  and  Burrites  e:(clianged  loasln  and  congratulations. 

Wlien  Ihcae  letters  appeared  Mr.  Clinton  denied  tlie  truth  of  their  allegations,  and 
publicly  threatened  to  prosecute  their  author  for  libel,  Mr.  Davis  gave  notice  that  ho 
could  prove  all  lila  assertions.     The  case  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

*  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  liorn  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  June.  1774,  and 
died  on  Statcn  Island  in  June,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  ;  became  a 
lawyer,  and  in  1801  wos  a  member  of  the  convention  that  revised  the  State  Constitution. 
He  served  in  the  Stale  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1804-1805.  He  was 
made  a  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1804  ;  was  chosen  governor  in  1806.  and 
served  ten  consecutive  years,  and'was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1816. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  president  of  the 
convention,  in  1831.  which  revised  the  Slate  Constitution.  He  had  recommended,  by  a 
special  message  to  tlie  Irfgislalure,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Owing  to  reports  of  crookeilness  in  his  public  financial  affairs,  he  failed  to  secure  a  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  for  which  he  was  an  aspirant. 
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Madison  President  of  the  United  States,  with  George  Clinton  Vice- 
President.  These  gentlemen  took  their  official  seats  in  the  spring  of 
1809. 

The  great  business  depression,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  Democratic  factions,  caused  a  temporary  revival  of  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  Party,  and  at  the  spring  election  in  1809  they 
gained  ascendency  in  the  State  of  New  York — the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

The  act  repealing  the  Embargo  Law  went  into  effect  on  June  10th, 
1809.  On  that  day  there  were  public  rejoicings  throughout  the 
State,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But  the  jubilant 
feelings  of  the  people  were  soon  repressed  by  the  peremptory  refusal  of 
the  British  Government  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council,  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  made  with  its  accredited  agent.  This  refusal  caused  intense 
indignation  against  the  British  authorities,  which  the  Federalists  were 
powerless  to  assuage. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


The  great  canal  wliicli  bisects  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles, 
is  a  monument  of  unsurpassed 
magnificence,  commemorative  of 
the  profound  statesmanship,  the 
prophetic  wisdom,  the  far-reach- 
ing sagacity,  and  the  exalted  public 
spirit  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
tlie  State  during  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century 

^AVlio  first  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  so  ueddmg  tlie  great  lakes 
ind  the  beautiful  river  is  an  un- 
holved  question  Undoubtedly  it 
»  IS  nebulous  m  tiie  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  persons  before  it  found 
symmetrical  expression,  Perliaps 
it  was  a  dream  of  Joel  Barlow  the  poet  {who  so  early  as  the  year  1787 
gave  to  the  world  his  "  Vision  of  Columbus")  when  he  wrote  ; 

"  He  rhw,  bs  widely  spreads  tli'  inchannc'll'd  plain, 
Where  inland  realms  for  ages  bloom'd  in  vain, 
Canals,  long  winding,  ope  a  walery  HigUt, 
And  distant  streams,  and  seas,  and  lakes  unite. 

"  From  fair  Allwnia,  towani  llie  setting  sun. 
Buck  lhrou)i;li  the  midland  length'ning  channels  run  ; 
And  the  fair  lakes,  their  beaulpous  towns  that  lave, 
And  Ibideon'a  joined  to  fair  Ohiii'ii  wave." 

A  dozen  years  later  Gouvemeur  Morris,*  while  he  was  on  a  tour  to  the 


cor^EHNun  \ 


•  Gouvemeur  MorrU  was  born  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in  1752,  and  died  there  in 
November,  1816,  He  was  a  son  of  Chief -Justice  LewLs  Morris  ;  was  a  graduate  of  King's 
College,  and  became  a  practising  lawyer  in  1771.  In  1775  lie  was  a  delegate  lo  the  New- 
York  Provincial  Congress,  and  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  State  Constitution, 
From  1777  lo  1780  ho  was  a  member  of  Ihe  Continental  Congress,  and  wan  an  elficienl 
member  of  several  committees.  In  1780  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where,  thrown 
from  his  carriage,  his  leg  was  fractured,  and  amputation  was  necessary.     In  1788  he 
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Falls  of  the  2^iagara,  uttered  a  few  prophetic  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  London.  After  alluding  to  the  budding  commerce  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  probability  that  swarms  of  ships  would  appear  there  in  the  near 
future,  he  wrote  : 

*'  Shall  I  lead  your  astonishment  up  to  the  verge  of  credulity  ?  I 
will.  Know,  then,  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  expense  borne  by  Britain  in 
the  last  campaign  [against  Bonaparte]  would  enable  ships  to  sail  from 
London  through  the  Hxfdson  River  into  Lake  Erie, '  '= 

To  friends  at  home  Morris  suggested  a  direct  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
through  the  centre  of  the  State  to  the  Hudson.  In  1803  he  submitted 
an  outline  of  a  plan  of  such  a  work  to  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State,  who  regarded  it  as  visionary.  In  conversation  with 
James  Geddes,  a  land  surveyor  of  Onondaga  County,  the  next  year,  De 
Witt  told  him  of  the  impracticable  plan  of  Morris.  Geddes  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  lie  regarded  it  as  the  best  that  had  been 
suggested.  He  conferred  with  Jesse  Hawley,  a  sagacious  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Central  New  York.  The  latter,  satisfied  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  wrote  a  series  of  essays  on  the  subject,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  ''  Hercules."  They  were  published  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper  and 
in  the  Genesee  Messenger^  at  Canandaigua,  during  the  years  1807  and  1808, 
and  commanded  wide  and  earnest  attention.  They  were  the  first  writ- 
ings ever  put  forth  in  favor  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  1808  Joshua  Forman,  an  intimate  associate  of  Mr.  Geddes,  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  on  February  4th  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  with  a  preamble,  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  ''  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  exploring  and 
causing  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made  of  the  most  eligible  and  direct 
route  for  a  canal  to  open  communication  between  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the  end  that  Congress  may  be  enabled 
to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  national  object."  "^ 

retired  to  the  estate  at  Morrisania  as  sole  owner.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Robert  Morris, 
Superintendent  of  Finance  in  1781.  The  literary  construction  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion is  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  was  sent  minister  to  France  in  1792,  returned  home 
in  1798,  and  w^as  chosen  senator  in  1800.  He  was  a  canal  commissioner  from  their  first 
appointment  until  his  death.     In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist. 

*  President  Jefferson  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1807,  proposed  the 
application  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  National  Treasury  to  the  great  national  objects  of 
opening  canals  and  making  turnpike  roads.  In  his  preamble  Mr.  Forman  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  possessed  the  best  route  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Western  waters,  *'  by  means  of  a  canal  between  the  tide-water  of  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Erie." 
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The  resolntioii  was  adopted,  and  tlie  sum  of  S600  was  appropriated  for 
surveys  to  lie  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Eurveyor-general.  This 
was  tlie  first  Icjrishitive  inovciiieiit  in  reference  to  the  Erie  Canal. 

Surveyor- General  De  AVitt  employed  Mr.  G-eddee  to  survey  a  ronte 
from  Ijike  Erie  to  the  Genesee  Itiver,  and  thence  to  the  waters  Sowing 
into  Seneca  Lake.  His  favorable  report  attracted  gi-eat  attention.  Bo 
AVitt  Clinton  was  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  became  dsoply 
intereste<l  in  the  matter.  lie  warmly  espoused  the  project.  So  also 
did  Stcplieii  van  Rensselaer  in  the  Assembly,  The  matter  rested  nntil 
the  next  year,  when,  on  motion  of  Senator  Jonas  Piatt,  commiseioners 
were  appointed  to  explore  the  whole  route  for  a  canal  through  the  centre 
of  tlie  State  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ilndson  River,*  It  was  aecom- 
plislied. 

In  April,  1811,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  "  impiovement 
of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State."  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
aid  from  the  National  Government  and  otherwise.  The  coinmiasionn^ 
were  authorized  to  make  application  to  Congress  or  to  any  State  or 
Territory,  and  request  them  to  co-operate  with  New  York  in  the  project. 
Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added  to  the  commission. 

Early  in  December  Messrs.  Clinton  and  Morris  appeared  before  Con- 
gress and  endeavored  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  the  work,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  This  failure  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  allowed 
the  State  of  New  York  to  construct  the  canal  alone  and  nnaided,  and  su 
to  secure  to  itself  the  undivided  honor  of  the  achievement  and  the  undis- 
puted possession  and  control  of  the  great  work  for  all  time.  The  pride 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  State  were  effectually  appealed  to, 
and  in  June,  1812,  the  Legislature  passed  im  act  authorizing  the  com- 
missioners to  borrow  §5,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  But  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  at  that  time,  caused  a  sospen- 
sion  of  the  work,  and  the  law  was  repealed  in  1814. 

A  few  months  after  the  restoration  of  peace  the  subject  was  reviTed. 
By  the  e-vertions  of  Thomas  Eddy  f  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Kew 

*  Tlie  romTniwioinTS  were  Gouvcmt'itr  Morris,  Stt'plicn  van  Rcnnsclaer,  De  Wftt 
CHntnD.  Siiiicoii  Ife  Wilt,  Willinni  Norlli.  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter, 

f  TlioniiiK  Eddy  was  it  plitiiintliroiiist  mid  an  ('itiinvnlly  publiu-apiritc-d  man.  He  was 
Iwrn  in  PliJIndcIpliin  in  September.  17.W.  nnd  died  in  Sew  York  City  In  1887.  His 
pitn'iilK  were  Qimltcrs,  and  he.  a  IrirthriKlit  member,  remained  bo  until  hb  death.  He 
miidi'  Ni'w  York  liis  residcnci^  in  early  life,  and  wan  a  successful  insurance  broker  there 
Mr.  Eddy  was  aetive  in  orifrinntins  the  "  Penilenliarr  SyBtem"  of  New  York,  and  lu 
1B01  ti<-  piihlifilied  nn  admimliiu  work  on  the  State  prisons  of  New  York.  He  was  long 
&  jiovcmor  of  tlie  New  York  Hospital,  and  a  director  of  the  Bloomlngdale  A^lum  for 
the  IiMine.    Mr.  E<ldy  was  onu  of  tlie  cliief  promoters  of  the  canal  system  in  ttie  State  of 
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York  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  otiiers.  The  latter  more  vigorously  tiian  over  preBSod  upon 
tlie  public  attention  the  importance  of  constructing  the  projected  canal. 
He  devoted  his  wonderful  energieB  to  tlte  subject.  In  a  memorial  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  prepared  by  Mr.  Clinton,  such  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  was  produced  that  not  only  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  his  State  approved  it,  but  of  other  States.  Favorable  action  was 
taken  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  a 
Poard  of  Canal  Commissioners  was 
created. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  beginning  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal.  The 
first  contract  was  made  in  June, 
and  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
in  the  process  of  excavation  was 
thrown  up  at  Home,  Oneida  Coun- 
ty, on  July  4th,  The  middle  sec- 
tion, extending  from  the  Senoea 
liiver  to  Utiea,  including  a  branch 
from  Syracuse  to  Onondaga  Lake, 

was  rendered  navigable  in  October,  ^^  "''^  clintoh. 

1819.      The  great  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1825,  and  the  first  boat — the  Seneca  Chief- — with  Mr.   Clinton, 
tiien  Governor  of  the  State,  on  board,  passed  from  Lake   Erie  to  the 
Hudson  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.     The  entire  cost  of  the  canal 
was  over  $9,000,000      It  was  a  little  over  eight  years  a-building. 

De  Witt  Clinton*  had  taken  his  seat  as  Governor  of  the  State  in  the 
summer  of  1817,     He  need  all  his  official  and  private  influence  in  favor 

New  York,  bcginoing  wiih  the  Inland  Lock  Navigalion  Mj-stem.  Tlie  Bible  Society 
found  in  liim  an  efficient  frtcDd,  and  he  was  an  originator  and  promotL'r  of  banks  for 
savings.  His  benevolent  works  won  for  Uim  tlic  title  of  the  "  Amoriean  Howard."  He 
lived  lo  see  the  great  Erie  Canal  in  succeasful  operation. 

*  De  Witt  Clinton,  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  was  bom  at  Little  Britain,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y..  March  2d,  1789  ;  died  at  Albany,  Fobniarj-  lltli,  1828.  Was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College,  anil  became  a  lawyer,  but  practise<l  his  profession  very  little. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  private  scrrclary  lo  his  uncle.  Governor  George  Clinton  ;  served  in 
both  branches  of  the  New  York  LegislaUire.  and  from  1798  to  1802  was  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  State  Senate.  Between  IROSandlSUhe  served  as  JInyor  of  New  York  City 
eight  years.  He  took  a  very  active  pan  in  promoling  public  education  ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Hisloricjil  Society  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and, 
being  opposed  to  the  War  of  1813-15,  he  was  llic  peace  candidate  for  President  of  the 
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of  the  canal.  There  was  continual  and  powerful  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect almost  to  the  hour  of  its  completion  ;  but  his  faith  in  its  vast  impor- 
tance to  his  native  State  and  the  whole  country  never  wavered.  He  lived 
not  only  to  see  it  completed  and  to  be  a  participant  in  the  triumph,  but 
to  enjoy  most  abundant  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which 
had  conceived  and  carried  out  to  completion  that  mighty  work.  To  De 
Witt  Clinton  more  than  to  any  other  man  our  country  is  indebted  for 
the  Erie  Canal  ;  and  the  city  of  New  York  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
it  can  never  repay  for  its  wonderful  growth  in  wealth  and  population  to 
which  that  great  work  so  powerfully  contributed.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  that  among  the  many  statues  of  eminent 
Americans  and  foreigners  which  appear  in  their  public  places  no 
memorial  of  stone  or  bronze  has  ever  been  erected  in  their  city  in  com- 
memoration of  their  great  benefactor,  De  Wrrr  Clinton. 

At  the  beginning  of  1810  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State  of 
New  York  were  nearly  equal  in  numerical  strength.  The  Democrats 
renominated  Tompkins  for  governor,  and  the  Federalists  nominated 
Jonas  Piatt,  of  Oneida,  for  the  same  office.  The  canvass  was  very 
active,  and  the  election  was  liotlv  contested.  The  Federalists  felt  that 
if  Tonjpkins  should  be  re-elected  their  recently  gained  political  ascend- 
ancy in  the  State  might  be  lost,  perhaps  forever.  Yet  they  had  strong 
hopes  of  their  success.  Their  opponents  were  doubtful  of  the  result, 
and  both  parties  struggled  mightily  for  victory.  Contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  both,  the  Democrats  completely  overthrew  the  Federalists. 
Tompkins  was  re-elected  by  ten  thousand  majority.  The  Legislature 
was  made  strongly  Democratic.  A  new  Council  of  Appointment  was 
chosen,  and  very  soon  there  was  an  entire  change  in  the  incumbency  of 
offices  throughout  the  State.  Political  proscription  was  sweeping  and 
severe. 

Three  causes  combined  to  effect  this  second  overthrow  of  the  Federal 
Party  in  the  State  at  this  time— namely,  1.  The  adoption  by  the  National 
Government  of  the  more  acceptable  policy  of  non-intercourse  instead  of 
embargoes  ;  2.  The  rapidly  growing  feeling  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
because  of  recent  events,  the  germ  of  a  war  party  having  already 
appeared  ;  and,  3.  The  influence  of  the  patronage  wielded  by  the 
National  Government. 

The  quarrel  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and  a  portion  of  the  Democratic 

United  States  in  1812,  but  was  defeated  by  ^Madison.  Mr.  Clinton  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  most  efficient 
promoter  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  lie  was  Governor  of  the  State  m  1817-22 
and  1824-28. 
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Party  in  the  city  of  'New  York,  who  made  Marthng's  Long  Room  (then 
beginning  to  be  known  as  ''  Tammany  Hall  ")  their  rallying-place,  was 
then  as  bitter  as  ever.  Early  in  1811  Clinton  was  nominated  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  ''  Martling  Men,"  or  '^  Tammanyites, "  nominated 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  and  the  Federalists  nominated  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish.  A  majority  of  the  Martling  men  evidently  voted  for  Fish  in 
order  to  defeat  Clinton.  The  latter  received  in  the  city  only  590  votes, 
and  Willett  678,  while  Fish  received  2044.  The  Federalists  carried  the 
Assembly  ticket  by  a  majority  of  1400.  The  vote  in  the  State  was  gen- 
erally favorable  to  the  Democrats.  Clinton  was  elected  by  the  country 
votes. 

The  year  1812  was  made  memorable  in  our  history  by  the  beginning 
of  a  two  years'  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  For 
several  years  incitements  to  this  result  had  abounded.  The  British  main- 
tained the  doctrine  that  a  British  subject  can  never  become  an  alien,  and 
they  claimed  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  deserters  from  the 
royal  navy,  and  to  carry  them  away  and  impress  them  into  the  naval 
service  of  Great  Britain  without  hindrance.  The  commanders  of  British 
cruisers  had  practically  asserted  this  right  for  many  years,  and  thousands 
of  American  seamen  had  been  taken  from  American  vessels  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  were  suspected  deserters,  and  compelled  to  serve  under 
a  flag  which  they  detested.  To  every  earnest  remonstrance  through  the 
voice  of  diplomacy  the  invariable  answer  had  been  :  ''It  is  our  ancient 
custom,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  suspend  a  right  upon  which  the  naval 
strength  of  the  empire  mainly  depends  ;"  and,  governed  by  the  ethics 
of  the  mailed  hand — ''  might  makes  right" — they  persisted. 

The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard^  in  1807,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  latter  (a  British  frigate)  forcibly  boarded  the  former  (an 
American  frigate)  and  carried  off  some  seamen,  one  an  American,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  deserters,  aroused  a  war  spirit  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  again  awakened  in  1809  i)y  the  disavowal  by  the  British 
Government  of  an  arrangement  made  in  good  faith  with  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  concerning  a  repeal  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
already  alluded  to  ;  and  again  in  1811,  when  British  cruisers  were  sent 
to  prowl  along  the  American  coast  with  authority  to  seize  American 
merchant  vessels  and  send  them  to  England  as  lawful  prizes. 

These  recent  outrages,  coupled  with  those  of  the  past,  and  that  of 
inciting  the  Indians  in  the  North-west  to  make  war  on  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Ohio  River,  became  unendurable. 
On  June  20th,  1812,  President  Madison,  by  the  authority  of  Congress, 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  Congress  made 
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provision  accordingly.  A  large  majority  of  that  body  and  the  people  of 
the  republic  favored  the  measure,  yet  there  was  general  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  calamity  of  war  if  possible.  There  was  also  a  large  and  powerful 
party,  composed  chiefly  of  Federalists,  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
hostilities,  and  considered  the  declaration  of  war  as  premature.  There 
was  also  an  active  faction  known  as  the  '^  Peace  Party,"  pledged  to  cast 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Government  so  long  as  hostilities  should  last. 
This  disloyal  faction  was  exceedingly  mischievous  during  the  whole  war. 

The  authorities  of  several  States  took  positive  action  against  affording 
aid  to  the  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  governors  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requisition  of  the  National  Government  for  militia,  and  set  the 
President  at  defiance.  The  governors  of  two  or  three  other  States 
approved  their  course,  and  others  were  lukewarm,  while  others  took  their 
places  promptly  on  the  side  of  the  National  Government.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  rebuked  the  governors  of  the  three  New  England 
States  ;  that  of  Ohio  did  the  same,  and  said  :  ''  The  man  who  would 
desert  a  just  cause  is  unworthy  to  defend  it."  The  governor  of  the 
then  new  State  of  Louisiana,  just  admitted  into  the  Union,  said  :  *'  If 
ever  war  was  justifiable,  the  one  which  our  country  has  declared  is  that 
war.  If  ever  a  people  had  cause  to  repose  in  the  confidence  of  their 
Government,  we  are  the  people."  Vermont  was  also  loyal,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Tompkins),  which  then  con- 
tained a  population  of  fully  one  million,  exhorted  the  people  to  give  a 
hearty  support  to  the  National  Government.  The  New  York  delegates 
in  Congress  did  not  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

During  the  war  that  ensued  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  bore  their 
full  share  of  the  burdens  imposed,  as  active  participants  in  the  stirring 
events  or  as  passive  sufferers  of  calamities  incident  to  a  state  of  war. 
In  that  contest,  as  in  former  times,  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  State 
were  peculiarly  exposed  to  invasion  by  land  and  water. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  the  troops  and  military  defences 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York  possessed  very  little  aggregate 
strength.  So  on  the  other  side.  There  were  only  about  fifteen  hundred 
regular  troops  in  Upper  Canada,  but  in  Lower  Canada  there  were  about 
six  thousand.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  was  Fort 
Erie,  with  a  small  garrison.  At  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Eiver 
was  Fort  George,  a  small  earthwork  witli  wooden  palisades,  mounting  a 
few  guns  not  heavier  than  nine-pounders  ;  and  a  little  above  Niagara 
Falls  was  Fort  Chippewa,  a  small  stockade.  At  York  (now  Toronto), 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  an  old  fort  and  a  block-house, 
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and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  Kingston,  was  a  small 
battery  of  nine-pounders. 

There  was  very  little  hostile  movement  on  the  soil  of  'Sew  York, 
excepting  that  of  preparation,  until  mid-autumn  in  the  year  1812.  War 
had  actually  begun  in  the  West  and  on  the  ocean.  Colonel  William 
Hull,  then  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
and  authorized  to  invade  Canada  on  its  western  frontier  in  the  summer 
of  1812.  He  crossed  the  Detroit  River  with  a  small  force  and  encamped 
at  Sandwich,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  Detroit,  where  he  was 
menaced  by  a  British  force  under  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  early  in  August. 
Alarmed  by  intelligence  from  the  north,  he  surrendered  his  whole  army 
and  the  territory  to  the  British  on  August  16th.  Meanwhile  Fort 
Mackinaw,  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  North- 
west, had  been  surprised  and  captured  (July  17th)  by  an  allied  force  of 
British  and  Indians.  An  escort  of  supplies  for  Hull,  under  Major 
Yan  Ilorne,  had  been  defeated  below  Detroit,  and  Fort  Dearborn,  on 
the  site  of  the  (present)  great  city  of  Chicago,  had  been  taken  by 
Indians,  and  most  of  the  garrison,  with  women  and  children,  had  been 
slaughtered. 

These  events  aroused  the  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  Volunteers  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio  pressed  toward  the 
North-west  to  retrieve  the  disaster  at  Detroit,  and  the  most  active 
preparations  were  made  for  an  invasion  of  Canada  on  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

The  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  vigilant  ever  since 
light  war-clouds  had  been  seen  in  the  political  firmament,  so  early  as 
1807.  In  order  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  February,  1808,  ordered  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms  to  be  deposited  at  Champion,  in  (present)  JeflFerson 
County,  and  the  following  year  he  caused  an  arsenal  to  be  built 
at  Watertown,  on  the  Black  River,  twelve  miles  from  Sackett's 
Harbor. 

By  a  general  order  issued  from  the  War  Department  on  April  21st; 
1812,  the  detached  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  arranged  in 
two  divisions  and  eight  brigades.  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon), 
of  Albany,  was  commissioned  major-general  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division,  and  Benjamin  Mooers,  of  Plattsburg,  was 
appointed  to  the  same  oflice  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Division.  The  commanders  of  the  eight  brigades  were  :  Gerard  Steddi- 
ford,  of  the  city  of  New  York  ;  Reuben  Hopkins,  of  Orange  County  ; 
Micajah  Pettis,  of  Washington  County  ;  Richard  Dodge,  of  Montgomery 
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County  ;  Jacob  Brown,*  of  Jeflferson  County  ;  Daniel  Miller,  of  Cort- 
land County  ;  William  Wadsworth,  of  Ontario  County,  and  George 
McClure,  of  Steuben  County. 

In  May  a  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  P.  Bellinger,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  in  June  the  first  detachment  of  New 
York's  quota  of  militia  called  for  by  the  President  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  BrowTi,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
northern  frontier  from  Oswego  to  Lake  St.  Frducis,  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  miles. 

An  armed  brig  named  Oneida  had  been  built  at  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  in  1809,  by  Christian  Bergh  and  Henry  Eckford,  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws.  In  the  spring  of  1812  she  captured  several  British 
vessels — violators  of  these  laws.  Retaliation  followed.  When  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war  reached  Ogdensburg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  eight 
American  trading  vessels  were  lying  there.  They  tried  to  escape  to 
Lake  Ontario,  bearing  away  some  frightened  families.  Two  of  them 
were  captured  by  anned  men  in  boats  led  by  a  Canadian  partisan,  and 
were  plundered  and  burnt.  The  other  six  returned  to  Ogdensburg. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  war  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York. 

Lieutenant  Melancthon  Woolsey  was  in  command  of  the  Oneida^  and 
he  and  General  Brown  were  vested  with  full  authority  to  repel  invasion 
from  Canada  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier.  Re-enforce- 
ments of  militia  were  called  out  from  the  nortliern  counties,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force  at  Ogdensburg  and  Cape 
Vincent,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  guarding  the  frontier  and  keeping 
Kingston,  the  chief  military  station  of  the  British  on  the  lake,  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm. 

Late  in  July  a  squadron  of  five  small  British  armed  vessels  entered 
Sackett's  Harbor.  They  carried  an  aggregate  of  eighty-two  guns.  The 
Oneida  was  in  the  harbor,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril.  Woolsey 
attempted  to  gain  the  lake,  but  failed.  He  moored  his  vessel  to  a 
position  where  her  broadside  of  nine  guns  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 


*  Jacob  Brown  was  l)orn  in  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1775,  of  Quaker  parentage.  lie 
died  in  Washington  City  in  February,  1828.  He  was  first  a  school-teacher,  then  a  land 
surveyor,  and  finally  became  a  lawyer.  While  General  Hamilton  was  acting  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army  intended  to  fight  the  French  in  1798.  Brown  was  his  secretary.  He 
settknl  \x\^ol^.  lands  he  had  purchased  on  the  Black  River,  not  far  from  Sackett's  Harbor, 
and  was  the  founder  of  Brownsville.  He  became  a  county  judge,  a  militia  general,  and 
was  plac(?d  in  command  of  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York  in  1812.  He  performed 
eminent  service  during  the  war,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal. 
He  wjis  made  general-in-chit^f  of  the  army  in  1821.  At  his  death  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Congressional  burying-grouud. 
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the  enemy.  The  remainder  of  her  guns  were  taken  out  and  placed  in 
battery  on  land.  An  iron  tliirty-two-pounder  had  already  been  placed 
in  a  battery,  with  three  nine-pounders,  on  a  rocky  bluff  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  It  had  loug  been  lying  in  the  mud  near  by, 
and  was  named  the  Old  Sow.  These  guns,  with  two  nine-pounders  and 
two  six-pounders,  constituted  the  artillery  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor. 
The  soldiers  consisted  of  a  few  regulars,  three  hundred  militia,  and  a 
portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Oneida^  with  Woolsey  at  their  head. 

The  flag-ship  of  the^attacking  squadron  was  the  Royal  George,  When 
the  vessels  were  near  enough  for  action  the  battle  was  begun  by  a  shot 
from  the  big  iron  cannon  on  shore.  It  was  harmless,  and  drew  peals  of 
derisive  laughter  from  the  crew  of  the  flag-ship,  followed  by  two  shots. 
Firing  was  kept  up  for  about  two  hours,  the  squadron  standing,  off  and 
on,  out  of  range  of  the  smaller  guns.  Most  of  the  enemy's  shot  had 
fallen  against  the  rocks  below  the  battery.  At  length  a  thirty-two-pound 
ball  came  over  the  bluff,  struck  the  eartli,  and  ploughed  a  deep  furrow. 
It  was  picked  up  by  a  sergeant,  who  ran  with  it  to  Captain  Vaughan, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Old  Soxo^  exclaiming  : 

"  I've  been  playing  ball  with  the  redcoats,  and  have  caught  'em  out. 
See  if  the  British  can  catch  back  again." 

The  ball  exactly  fitted  the  old  cannon,  Avhile  those  w^hich  had  been 
sent  did  not.  At  that  moment  the  Royal  George  was  nearing,  to  give 
a  broadside,  when  the  big  gun  sent  back  the  captive  ball  with  such  force 
and  precision  that  it  struck  her  stern,  raked  her  completely,  sent  splinters 
as  high  as  her  mizzen- topsail,  and  killed  fourteen  men  and  wounded 
eighteen. 

The  flag-ship  had  already  received  a  shot  that  went  through  her  sides, 
and  another  between  wind  and  water.  Two  other  vessels  had  been 
severely  crippled,  and  a  signal  for  retreat  was  speedily  given.  The 
squadron  sailed  out  on  the  lake  while  the  band  on  shore  played  **  Yankee 
Doodle"  in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  cheered  the 
retreating  enemy  in  their  departure.  It  was  a  serene  Sabbath  morning, 
and  at  evening  the  village  was  as  quiet  as  ever. 

The  command  of  Lake  Ontario  was  now  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  both  parties,  and  each  put  forth  extraordinary  exertions  to  that  end. 
To  obtain  this  advantage  required  the  speediest  preparation.  The  six 
American  trading  vessels  were  yet  at  Ogdensburg.  To  save  and  arm 
them  was  an  important  object  to  the  Americans  ;  to  destroy  them  was 
an  equally  important  object  to  the  British.  The  latter  sent  two  armed 
vessels  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  destroy  them  ;  the  Americans  sent  a 
small  force  to  protect  them.     The  belligerents  met  eleven  miles  above 
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Ogdeiiaburg  and  fought  three  hoara,  when  the  British  veflsels  withdrew 
to  the  Canada  shore.  Tlie  armistice  that  Boon  followed  allowed  the  six 
veBselB  to  be  taken  to  the  lake  and  converted  into  vnriors. 

Captain  Isaac  Cliauncev  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy 
to  be  created  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  September  (18 12}  he  sent  forty  ehip- 
carpenters  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  with  Henry  Eckford  *  at  tlieir  head. 
Others  soon  followed.  Commander 
Woolsey  was  directed  to  piircliase 
merchant  vessels  for  tlie  service. 
Later,  in  September,  one  hundred 
officers  and  men,  with  guns  and 
other  nmnitions  of  war,  left  New 
York  for  Saekett's  Harbor,  and 
very  soon  a  respectable  little  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  afioat  on  the  lake.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  had  been 
busy  at  Kingston  in  creating  a  navy 
having  a  weight  of  metal  double 
tliat  of  the  AmericanB, 

During  the  summer  of  1812  the 
National  Government  matured  a 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  The  militia 
of  the  State  of  New  York  tmder  General  Van  Rensselaer  were  ordered  to 
concentrate  near  the  Niagara  Kiver,  chiefly  at  Lewiston  ;  and  from  that 
point  the  first  demonstration  against  tlie  neighboring  province  from  New 
York  was  made.  In  co  n  tempi  at  i  oil  of  such  a  movement,  the  British 
posted  troops  in  a  strong  position  at  Queenstown,  opposite  I^ewiston. 
General  Dearborn,!  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northern  Depart- 

*  Henry  Eckford  was  a  famous  uaval  constructor.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  March, 
1775,  and  died  in  Constantinople  in  Kovembcr,  1832.  He  learned  the  art  of  ship-building 
at  Quebec,  and  began  the  business  on  his  own  account  at  Nen  York  in  1786,  where  he 
soon  took  the  lead  in  bU  profesition.  He  constructed  many  vessels  for  the  Oovernment 
during  the  Wur  of  ISlS-lIi,  and  soon  afterward  built  tlie  steamship  ItiAeH  Pulton,  in 
■which,  in  1822,  he  mude  the  first  successful  trip  in  a  craft  of  that  kind,  to  New  Orleans 
and  Havana.  He  was  naval  constructor  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  several  ye*TS,  and 
afterward  made  ships  ot  war  for  European  powers.  In  1881  he  built  a  war  vessel  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and,  going  to  Constantinople,  organized  a  navy-yard  there, 

+  Henry  Dearborn  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  February,  1751,  and  died  at 
Itoxbury,  Mass.,  in  June,  1629.  He  became  a  physician,  studied  military  science,  and 
joined  the  little  patriot  army  at  Canil>ridge  with  sixty  vohinteers  on  the  ilay  after  the 
skirmish  at  Le.xington,  As  a  cnptain  in  Stark's  regiment  lie  fought  at  Bunker  (Breed's) 
Hill,  aeconitmnied   Arnold  in   his  expedition  against   Quebec,  and   was   made  prisoner 
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ment,  had  concluded  an  armistice  in  the  summer  with  the  chief  British 
commander  in  Canada,  and  this  caused  delay  in  the  gathering  of  troops 
on  the  Niagara.  But  at  length  Yan  Rensselaer  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  about  six  thousand  troops  scattered  along  the  river  from 
Lewiston  to  Buffalo,  and  he  resolved  to  invade  the  neighboring  province, 
from  Lewiston,  on  the  night  of  October  12th,  and  take  the  British  by 
surprise. 

Intense  darkness  brooded  over  the  waters  and  the  land,  for  a  heavy 
storm  was  just  ending.  It  was  three  hours  past  midnight  when  Colonel 
Solomon  van  Rensselaer,  in  command  of  six  hundred  men,  w^as  ready  to 
cross  the  swift-running  stream  in  boats  to  storm  the  British  works  on 
Queenstown  Heights.  There  wera  only  boats  enough  to  convey  less 
than  one  half  his  force.  With  the  brave  three  hundred  he  pushed  across 
in  the  gloom.  The  British  were  on  the  alert,  for  they  had  discovered 
the  movement  of  the  New  Yorkers  ;  and  when  Van  Rensselaer  landed, 
his  little  force  was  fiercely  assailed  with  musketry  and  a  small  field-piece. 
A  battery  on  Lewiston  Heights  responded  to  this  firing,  when  the 
British  fled  toward  Queenstown,  followed  by  some  regulars  under 
Captains  Wool  and  Oglevie,  who,  pushing  gallantly  up  the  hill,  pressed 
the  British  back  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  village  stands,  fought  them 
there,  and  finally  gained  possession  of  Queenstown  Heights. 

Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  followed  with  the  militia,  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  command  and 
recross  the  river.  Wool,  who  was  now  in  chief  command,  was  also  badly 
wounded,  a  bullet  having  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  both  his 
thighs  ;  but,  unmindful  of  his  woimds,  he  would  neither  leave  the  field 
nor  give  up  the  command  until  the  arrival  of  his  senior  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Christie,  who  had  been  in  a  boat  which  lost  its  way  in  the 
darkness  in  crossing  the  river. 

General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  to  whom 
General  Hull  had  surrendered  in  August,  was  at  Fort  George,  several 
miles  below  Queenstown,  when  the  firing  began.  He  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  w^ith  his  staff  pressed  up  the  heights  to  a  redan 
battery,  where  they  dismounted.     They  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 


there.  He  served  faithfully  during  the  whole  war,  and  in  1781  was  one  of  Washington's 
military  family,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  filled  several 
civil  offices  after  the  war,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1797.  Jefferson 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  War  in  1801.  From  1809  until  called  to  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Northern  Department  by  Madison,  in  1812,  he  was  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  In  1822  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  as  American  Minister,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Roxbury. 
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crack  of  iiiueketry.  Wool  and  liis  followerB  wore  close  upon  them. 
Brock  and  his  aides  liad  not  time  to  remount,  but  fled  down  the  hill,  lead- 
ing  tlieir  horses  at  full  gallop.  They  were  followed  by  the  dozen  men 
who  manned  the  battery,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterward  the  American 
flag  was  unfurled  over  tliat  little  work. 


<jrBEN»TOWN. 


Drock  placed  hinisclf  at  tlic  head  of  some  troops  to  retake  the  liatterj 
and  drive  Wool  from  the  heights.  The  Americans  were  pressed  back  to 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  two  lumdred  foet  alxive  the  rushing  Niagara. 
Seeing  tlie  peril  of  the  little  hand,  m'Iio  were  in  danger  of  being  hniied 
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into  the  flood  below,  Captain  Oglerie  raised  a  white  handkerchief  on  the 
point  of  a  bajponet  in  token  of  surrender.  Wool  sprang  forward, 
snatched  the  token  of  submission,  addressed  a  few  stirring  words  to  his 
men,  begging  them  to  fight  as  long  as  they  held  a  weapon,  and  then, 
waving  his  sword,  so  inspirited  his  comrades  to  a  renewal  of  the  fight, 
that  tliey  soon  made  tho  British  veterans  break  and  fly  down  the  hill  in 
confusion.  Brock  rallied  them,  and  they  were  about  to  reascend  the 
heights  when  their  commander  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity.  At  the  end  of  a  brief 
struggle  the  British  fied  a  mile 
below  Qneenstown.  After  three 
distinct  battles  young  Wool  (then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age) 
was  left  master  of  the  Jieigbts, 
witli  two  hundred  and  forty  men. 
Soon  afterward  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wadsworth,  of  the  New 
York  militia,  took  the  chief  com- 
mand. 

General  Sheaffe  succeeded 
Brock  in  command,  and  rallied 
tlie  troops.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
"Winfield  Scott,  who  had  arrived 
at  Lewiston,  crossed  the  river 
and  joined  the  troops  as  a  volnn- 
teer,  when  he  was  requested  to 

take  active  command.  Early  in  the  afternoon  quite  a  large  number  of  Ind- 
ians, painted  and  plumed  and  led  by  John  Brant,  a  son  of  tlie  famous  chief, 
fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  American  pickets,  uttering  the  horrid  war- 
M'hoop.  The  militia  were  about  to  flee,  when  Scott,  by  his  voice  and 
commanding  presence,  inspired  the  troops  to  fall  upon  the  barbarians. 
The  Indians  fled  to  the  woods  in  terror. 

General  Van  Eensselaer,*  who  stood  by  the  side  of  Scott,  seeing  the 
troops  under  General  Slieaffo  pressing  forward,  hastened  across  the  river 


;  \^ 


•  Stcph<m  van  ReDsw'laer,  tlic  last  of  llii:  pntroons.  wa'*  bovii  in  Xcw  York  City. 
November  Ist,  1764  ;  died  at  tliu  Manor  nmi«i  at  Alhiiny,  .Juniiury  2Htli,  1839.  He  was 
the  fifth  in  lint-al  dciict'nl  from  Killinn  \iiii  lU'iiHSclacr.  Ihe  first  iialroou.  His  mother  was 
ft  daughter  of  Pliilip  T.iving»ton.  He  miirried  ii  daufrhlcr  of  Qern'ral  P.  Schnyler.  Mr, 
Van  Bensselacr  served  in  bolli  branches  of  llie  Ix-KLslaliirc,  and  from  1795  to  1801  he  was 
Lieulenant-Oovemor  of  tlic  State  He  presided  over  iliu  Const imiional  Convention  of 
the  Slate  in  1801,  and  waH  mudc  one  of  tlie  first  Canal  Commissioners  in  1610.    He  was 
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to  send  over  re- enforcements  of  militia.  They  refused  to  go,  pleading 
that  they  were  not  compelled  to  leave  the  soil  of  their  country  and 
invade  that  of  another.  Very  soon  overwhelming  numbers  compelled 
the  Americans  to  surrender,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  They  lost 
on  that  memorable  day  (October  13th,  1812),  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  about  eleven  hundred  men.  Van  Rensselaer  left  the  service, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smythe,  of  Virginia,  who 
accomplished  nothing  of  importance  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

president  of  the  Canal  Board  fifteen  years.  He  was  made  commander  of  the  State 
cavalry  in  1801,  with  the  rank  of  major-general ;  and  when  war  began  in  1812  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State.  He  became  a  Regent  and  Chancellor  of  the  State 
University  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1821,  and  of  Con- 
gress from  1823  to  1829.  At  his  own  expense  and  under  his  direction  a  geological  survey 
of  the  State  was  made  in  1821-23,  and  in  1824  he  established  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  scientific 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

While  the  American  armies  were  suflFering  defeat  and  Jmmiliation, 
and  the  disasters  became  a  staple  topic  for  rebuke  of  the  Democratic 
administration  in  the  mouths  of  its  opponents,  the  little  American  navy 
was  winning  honors  and  renown  for  its  skill  and  prowess  on  the  ocean. 
At  that  time  the  British  navy  comprised  one  thousand  and  sixty  vessels, 
while  that  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  small  gun-boats,  numbered 
only  twenty.  Two  of  these  were  unseaworthy,  and  one  was  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Xine  of  the  American  vessels  were  of  a  class  less  than  frigates, 
and  none  of  them  could  well  compare  in  appointments  with  those  of  the 
enemy.  Yet  the  Americans  went  boldly  out  upon  the  ocean  in  their 
ships  to  meet  the.  war- vessels  of  the  proudest  maritime  nation  on  the 
earth,  and  won  victory  after  victory. 

Commodore  Rodgers^  was  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  Y.,  with  the  frigates 
President^  Congress,  and  United  States,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet, 
in  June,  1812  ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  pro- 
claimed he  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  a  British  squadron  which  had  sailed 
as  a  convoy  of  the  West  India  merchant  fleet.  He  abandoned  the  chase 
at  midnight,  and  returned  to  his  anchorage.  He  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  enemy. 

On  August  19th  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull,  fought  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  Captain  Dacres,  some  distance 
ofif  the  American  coast,  in  the  present  track  of  ships  plying  between 
New  York  and  Great  Britain.  The  contest  lasted  about  forty  minutes. 
Hull  was  victorious.  The  Guerriere  had  become  such  a  complete  wreck 
that  he  burned  her.  This  victory  had  a  powerful  eflfect  on  the  public 
mind  in  both  countries. 

On  October  18th  the  American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  Captain  Jones, 
captured  the  British  brig  Frolic  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  after  a 

♦  John  Rodgers  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1771,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  August, 
1838.  He  entered  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1798,  and  was  executive  officer  of  the  frigate 
Comtitntion  under  Truxton.  From  1802  to  1806  he  did  good  service  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  spring  of  1811,  in  command  of  the  President,  he  had  an  encounter  with 
the  Little  Belt.  His  services  were  conspicuous  during  the  War  of  1812-15.  He  was 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1823.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
?^aval  Commissioners,  which  he  left  the  vear  before  his  death. 
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severe  conflict  of  forty-five  minutes.  Out  of  the  Frolic* 8  company  of 
eighty-four  men  and  boys  only  three  officers  and  one  seaman  remained 
unhurt  at  tlie  close  of  the  battle.  They  had  been  either  slain  or  badly 
wounded.  The  Wdsp  lost  only  ten  men.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  British  ship  Poictiers^  seventy-four,  recaptured  the  prize  and 
seized  the  victor.  A  week  later  (October  25th)  the  American  frigate 
United  States^  Captain  Decatur,  fought  the  British  frigate  Mdcedonia^ 
westward  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for  almost  two  hours,  and  captured  her. 
She  had  been  greatly  damaged  in  the  conflict,  and  lost  more  than  one 
hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  wjiile  Decatur  lost  only  five  men 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  A  few  weeks  later  (December  29th)  the 
Constitutimiy  Commodore  Bainbridge,  captured  the  British  frigate  Java^ 
after  a  fierce  battle  for  almost  three  hours,  off  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  Java  had  four  hundred  men  on  board,  of  whom  more 
than  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Java  was  so  much  injured 
that  she  could  not  be  kept  afloat,  and  was  burned. 

These  victories  greatly  elated  and  inspirited  the  Americans.  They 
had  also  sent  out  numerous  privateers  that  struck  British  commerce 
heavy  blows  in  every  direction.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1812 
upward  of  fifty  British  armed  vessels  of  various  sizes,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  merchantmen,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  three  thousand  pris- 
oners and  a  vast  amount  of  booty,  were  captured  by  the  Americans. 
British  pride  was  fearfully  wounded  in  a  tender  part,  and  the  favorite 
national  song, 

"  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves," 


?5 


was  sung  in  a  minor  key  by  the  boasted  ''  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

These  events  strengthened  the  national  administration,  and  Mr. 
Madison  was  re-elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1812  by  an  increased  majority,  with  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
Vice-President.  Gerry's  venerable  predecessor,  George  Clinton,  had 
died  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.* 


*  George  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1739,  and  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  April,  1812.  In  early  youth  he  made  a  successful  cruise  in  a  privateer 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  was  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac 
in  1758.  He  studied  law  under  William  Smith,  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
.iVssembly  of  New  York  in  1768,  and  was  a  leading  Whig.  In  1775  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  voted  for  the  resolution  for  independence  in  June,  1776, 
but  was  in  the  military  service  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  As 
brigadier  he  performed  important  services.  He  was  elected  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1777,  and  retained  the  office,  by  re-election,  eighteen  years.  In 
1788  he  presided  over  the  convention  at  Poughkeepsie  which  ratified  the  National  Consti- 


A  BANK  CHARTER  IN  POLITICS. 


The  political  situation  in  New  York  was  still  in  a  state  of  etferveBcence 
owing  to  the  continued  bitterness  of  the  quarrel  between  the  "  Clin- 
tonians"  and  the  "  Martling  men,"  or  the  "  Kegular  Democracy." 
The  latter  had  "  read  "  De  Witt  Clinton  "  out  of  the  party  ;"  but  he 
was  a  power  too  strong  to  bo  repressed  by  ench  "  paper  blockades."  At 
the  same  time  another  important  and  disturbing  question  arose  for  dis- 
cuBsion — namely,  a  proposition  for  an  increase  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  States,  by  chartering  a  bank  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  to  be  called  the  "Bank  of  America." 
The  petitioners  for  the  charter 
of  the  bank  offered  the  extrava- 
gant bonus  of  $600,000,  to  be 
paid  in  the  following  manner 
and  for  the  following  purposes  : 
$400,000  to  the  common-school 
fund  ;  $100,000  to  the  literature 
fund  ;  and  $100,000  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  provided  no  other 
bank  should  in  that  time  be 
chartered  by  the  State.  Tlie  sum 
of  $1,000,000  was  also  to  be 
loaned  to  the  State  at  live  per 
cent  interest,  to  be  laid  out  in  con. 
structing  canals,  and  $1,000,000 
to  be  loaned  to  farmcis.  Solo- 
mon Southwick,  then  a  brilliant 
young   man    and   editor    of    the 

Albany  Register,  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State,  and  a  devoted  and  confidential  friend  of  De  APitt  Clinton,  was 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  efficient  agents  in  efforts  to  procure  the 
proposed  bank  charter. 

It  was  suspected  that  the  bank  would  be  used  as  a  political  machine, 
like  the  Manhattan  Bank,  and  there  was  much  opposition  to  it.  Mr. 
Clinton  avowed  that  he  was  opposed  to  it  on  other  grounds,  and  protested 
against  making  support  of  or  opposition  to  it  a  test  of  political  merit. 
Mr.  Southwick  echoed  Mr.  Clinton's  sentiments  in  the  ^ciy/^/^/' by  say- 
ing ;  "  lie  who  supports  or  opposes  a  bunk  upon  the  grounds  of  Federal- 

tution.  to  which  lie  wns  opposed.  Hi;  wiis  npiin  di-ctwl  jjovfrnnr  in  1801,  iind  in  1804 
■was  chosen  Vice-Pn'»ulcnt  of  llie  UiiUhI  SIjiIps,  wliifli  offl<«  he  filleU  until  his  death. 
Uis  remtiias  rest  iu  llie  Congressiouiil  biirjing-ground  ut  Wasliington. 
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ism  or  Republicanism  is  either  a  deceiver  or  deceived,  and  will  not  be 
listened  to  by  any  man  of  experience." 

The  friends  of  the  bank  in  the  Legislature  determined  that  nothing  of 
importance  should  be  done  in  that  body  until  their  favorite  measure 
should  be  adopted.  They  resorted  to  another  measure  to  force  Mr. 
Clinton  and  his  friends  to  favor  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  bank. 
They  all  professed  to  favor  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  aspired,  by  a  legislative  Democratic  caucus  ; 
but  by  one  pretence  and  another  they  refused  to  go  into  caucus  on  that 
subject  until  after  the  question  of  cliartering  the  bank  should  be  disposed 
of.  This  course  exceedingly  annoyed  Mr.  Clinton,  for  he  desired  that 
the  nomination,  if  made  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  should  be 
announced  before  a  Congressional  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison  should  be 
declared. 

A  crisis  was  suddenly  reached.  Late  in  March  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bank  charter  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  52  to  46,  when  some  start- 
ling disclosures  were  made  of  attempts  to  bribe  members  of  both  houses 
by  friends  of  the  measure.  Notwithstanding  these  damaging  disclosures, 
the*  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  58  to  39.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  evident  it  would  be  almost  immediately  adopted.  Governor 
Tompkins,  who  had  watched  the  measure  with  keen  vigilance,  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  forced  through  by  corrupt  means,  prorogued  the  Legis- 
lature on  March  27th  until  May  2l6t.  His  message  announcing  his  act 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  both  houses,  and  a  scene  of  wildest  confusion 
and  uproar  ensued  ;  but  the  legislators  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable. 

When  the  Legislature  reassembled  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  which  had  produced  so  much  social  and  political  commo- 
tion, was  promptly  passed,  all  the  Federalists  in  both  houses  voting 
for  it.  Immediately  afterward  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Legislature  was  held  (May  28th,  1812),  by  which  Mr.  Clinton  was 
nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  They  recommended  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
Party  throughout  the  republic. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  his  friends  having  been  rather  lukewarm  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war,  the  Federalists  felt  kindly  toward  him.  The  Clintonian 
members  of  Congress  from  New  York  voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war.  At  the  election  most  of  the  Federalists  voted  for  Mr.  Clinton. 
In  the  Electoral  College  he  received  eighty-nine  votes,  and  Mr.  Madison 
received  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes.  Clinton's  course,  regarded 
as  coquetry  with  the  Federalists,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  many  of  his 
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party  at  home.  An  immense  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  ''  Tammanyites"  were  influential,  became  opposed  to 
him  politically,  and  these  influenced  the  party  in  the  State. 

There  were  some  hostile  movements  on  the  Canada  frontier  of  New 
York  near  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  autumn  of  1812  and  in  the  winter  of 
1813.  Late  in  September  Major  Benjamin  Forsythe,  with  a  company  of 
riflemen,  appeared  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  after 
some  exploits  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  he  took  post  at  Ogdensburg. 
General  Brown  arrived  there  on  October  Ist,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
large  flotilla  of  British  bateaux,  escorted  by  a  gun-boat,  appeared  at 
Prescott,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  October  4th  this  flotilla 
bore  armed  men  across  the  stream  to  attack  Ogdensburg,  when  about 
fifteen  hundred  American  regulars  and  militia  at  that  place  repulsed  the 
invaders. 

Nearly  three  weeks  later  a  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  militia, 
chiefly  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  led  from  French  Mills  by  Major  G.  D. 
Dudley,  captured  a  larger  portion  of  a  British  detachment  stationed  at 
the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  which  lies  on  the  boundary-line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  late  Governor  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  then  a  lieutenant,  captured  a  British  flag  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  the  first  trophy  of  the  war  taken  on  the  land. 

Early  in  November  Commodore  Chauncey*  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario 
with  a  little  squadron  of  armed  schooners.  With  these  he  made  a  cruise 
toward  Kingston,  and  after  a  slight  skirmish  he  blockaded  a  British 
squadron  in  Kingston  Harbor.  In  this  cruise  of  a  few  days  he  disabled 
the  Royal  George^  destroyed  one  armed  schooner,  captured  three  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  took  several  prisoners.  Leaving  vessels  to  blockade 
the  harbor  until  ice  should  seal  it,  he  cruised  toward  the  western  end  of 
the  lake,  and  soon  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  irietal  carried  by  his  squadron  was  less  than  fifty  guns,  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  his  men  was  only  four  hundred  and  thirty,  including 
marines. 

Meanwhile   some   stirring  events  had  occurred  at  the  head   of   the 


*  Isaac  Chaiincey  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  February,  1772,  and  died  at  Washing- 
ton, I).  C,  in  January,  1840.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  commanded  a  merchant  ship, 
and  he  made  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  in  ships  belonging  to  J.  J.  Astor.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1802,  and  had  become  captain  in  1806.  During  the  War  of 
1812-1.")  lie  was  comniander-inchief  of  the  United  States  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario. 
After  the  war  h(^  roninianded  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  assisted  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Algiers.  He  was  Naval  Commissioner  at  Washington  in  1820,  and  held  the 
same  position  from  1833  until  his  death.  His  remains  lie  in  the  Congressional  burying- 
ground. 
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Niagara  River.  Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  bad  been  chosen  as  a  place 
for  the  couetractioQ  of  war-veseels  for  service  on  Lake  Erie,  Lieutenant 
J.  D.  Elliott  had  been  sent  thither  hy  Chauncey  as  superintendent.  A 
few  days  before  tbo  affair  at  Queonetown  two  British  merchaot  veseele — 
Caledo7iia  and  Detroit — liad  come  down  the  lake  and  anchored  under 
the  protection  of  the  guna  of  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo.  Elliott  deter- 
mined to  seize  them.  At  midnight  (October  8th)  he  croeaed  the  river  in 
boats  with  one  hnndred  and  twenty  men,  and  surprised  and  captured 
both  vessels  with  all  their  people.  The  shouta  of  men  at  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  who  witnessed  the  exploit  aroused  the  garrison  at  Fort  Erie, 
who  brouglit  great  guns  to  bear  upon  the  assailants.  A  fierce  stru^le 
for  the  possession  of  the  captured  vessels  ensued.     The  Caledonia  was 


secured  by  the  Americans,  and  was  afterw.ird  converted  into  a  war-vessel. 
The  Detroit  was  burned. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  stood  old  Fort  Niagara,  lightly 
garrisoned  by  the  Atnericaiis.  On  November  2l8t  (1812)  a  heavy 
artillery  attack  upon  this  post  was  curried  on  from  the  morning  until  the 
evening  twilight  by  five  detached  batteries  on  tlie  Canada  shore.  Two 
thousand  red-hot  balls  and  a  tempest  of  bomb-shells  were  projected  upon 
the  American  works  during  the  day.  The  cannonading  and  bombard- 
ment was  returned  with  spirit.  The  vilhige  of  Newark,  on  the  Canada 
side,  was  set  on  fire  seventl  times  by  l>oml)s,  and  little  Fort  George  was 
lieverely  pounded  by  ronnd-sliot.     Night  ended  this  artillery  duel. 

This  cannonade  and  bombardment  aroused  General  Smythe,  Van 
Rensselaer's  successor  in  command  at  Buffalo,  to  spasmodic  action,  Ilo 
made  preparations  for  invading  Canada  at  once.     In  a  flaming  proclama- 
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tion  he  said  to  his  soldiers  :  *'  Hearts  of  war  !  to-raorrow  will  be  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  the  United  States.  Neither  rain,  snow,  nor  frost 
will  prevent  the  embarkation.  .  .  .  The  landing  will  be  effected  in 
despite  of  cannon." 

"To-morrow"  was  ''memorable"  for  the  failure  of  the  boaster  to 
cross  the  Niagara.  He  was  afraid  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bisshopp,  who 
commanded  a  small  British  force  on  the  Canada  side.  Smythe  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  He  petitioned  Congress  to  he  reinstated,  ask- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  "  die  for  his  country."  A  wag  wrote  with  a  pencil 
on  the  panel  of  a  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

**  AH  hail,  great  cliief,  who  quailed  before 
A  Bisshopp  on  Niagara's  shore, 
But  looks  on  Death  with  dauntless  eye, 
And  begs  for  leave  to  bleed  and  die. 

Oh  my  I" 

It  is  not  our  province  to  give  more  than  the  briefest  notices  of  events 
not  specially  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
therefore  we  present  only  an  outline  of  stirring  scenes  elsewhere. 

We  have  observed  that  the  surrender  of  Hull  and  the  atrocities  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  north-western  frontier  aroused  the  hottest  indignation 
and  intense  patriotism  of  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  the  spirit  of  the  old 
crusaders  seemed  to  have  been  awakened.  Volunteers  gathered  in  every 
settlement,  and  for  weeks  they  found  employment  in  driving  the  hostile 
Indians  from  post  to  post  in  Ohio,  Itidiana,  and  Illinois,  desolating  their 
villages  and  plantations,  and  exciting  the  terrible  wrath  of  the  barbarians. 
The  people  were  so  eager  to  smite  tlie  British  and  their  dusky  allies  that 
the  campaign  of  1813  opened  at  midwinter,  and  volunteers  were  more 
plentiful  than  were  needed. 

General  Hull  had  been  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
North-west  by  General  William  H.  Harrison  (afterward  President  of  the 
United  States),  and  General  Sir  George  Prevost  became  the  successor  of 
Brock  in  Canada.  Harrison  marched  a  crude  and  undisciplined  army 
through  a  savage  wilderness  toward  Detroit.  Tliey  built  roads  and 
block-houses  by  the  way,  created  magazines  of  provisions  and  defended 
them,  and  protected  in  a  measure  a  frontier  of  several  hundred  miles  in 
extent  against  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  of  murderous  savages., 
Harrison  made  the  vicinity  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  toward  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous. 

General  James  Winchester,  with  eight  hundred  young  Kentuckians, 
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arrived  at  the  Maumee  Rapids  in  January,  1813.  Informed  that  British 
and  Indians  were  occupying  the  little  settlement  of  Frenchtown  (now 
Munroe,  Mich.),  on  the  river  Raisin,  he  hastened  thither  to  dislodge 
the  intruders.  His  advanced  detachment  had  driven  them  out  of  the 
hamlet  on  his  arrival  on  the  20th.  General  Proctor,  with  a  force  of 
British  and  Indians  (the  latter  commanded  by  Tecumtha),  then  occupied 
Maiden,  on  the  Detroit  River.  With  fifteen  hundred  men  of  this  motley 
army  he  surprised  Winchester  at  dawn  on  the  22d,  made  him  a  prisoner, 
and  slew  many  of  his  men.  Winchester  surrendered  his  troops  to  Proc- 
tor on  the  condition  that  they  and  the  settlement  should  be  protected 
against  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  This  promise  was  quickly  violated. 
The  sick  and  wounded  Americans  were  left  behind  when  the  prisoners 
were  marched  away.  The  Indians  soon  turned  back,  murdered  and 
scalped  those  who  were  unable  to  travel,  and  took  the  remainder  to 
Detroit,  twenty- five  miles  to  the  north,  in  order  to  procure  exorbitant 
sums  for  their  ransom.  This  perfidy  and  massacre  created  intense  ex- 
citement in  Kentucky,  for  the  victims  were  of  the  flower  of  society  in 
that  State.  After  that  the  war-cry  of  the  Kentuckians  was,  '^  Remem- 
ber the  river  Raisin  !" 

Harrison  advanced  immediately  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  where,  oppo- 
site the  site  of  present  Perrysburg,  he  built  a  strong  earthwork,  with 
bastions,  and  named  it  Fort  Meigs.  There  he  was  besieged  many  weeks 
afterward  by  Proctor  and  Tecumtha  and  their  respective  followers.  The 
assailants  appeared  before  the  fort  at  the  close  of  April,  and  though  the 
post  was  strong  and  the  garrison  had  many  great  guns  mounted,  they 
were  in  imminent  peril  for  a  while.  The  fort  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  forces  under  General  Green  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  early  in  May,  and 
the  siege  was  abandoned.  Active  military  operations  in  the  West  then 
ceased  for  a  while. 

At  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont,  Ohio)  was  a  regular  earth  and 
stockaded  military  work  named  Fort  Stephenson,  garrisoned  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men  under  the  command  of  young  Major  George 
Croghan,  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  July  Proctor  and 
Tecumtha,  with  four  thousand  followers,  again  appeared  before  Fort 
Meigs,  but  soon  left  it  and  pushed  across  the  country  to  fall  upon  Fort 
Stephenson.  They  made  a  furious  attack  upon  it,  but  Croghan  and  his 
men  so  skilfully  and  gallantly  defended  the  post  and  made  such  havoc 
among  the  assailants  that  the  latter  fled  in  haste  and  great  confusion  to 
Detroit. 

The  control  of  Lake  Erie  was  as  important  to  both  parties  as  was  that 
of  Lake   Ontario,  and  to  secure  it  the  Americans  and  the  British  each 
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haatened  to  create  a  fleet  of  war-vessels  thereon.  The  British  built  at 
Maiden,  the  Americans  built  at  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  Pa. 

Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,*  a  zealous  young  nav^l  officer  of  Rhode 
Island,  offered  his  services  on  the  lakes.  At  the  middle  of  January, 
1813,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  Chauneey,  and  to  take 
with  him  all  the  best  men  from  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  which  he  had  com- 
manded on  Narragatiset  Bay.  He  sent  them  forward  in  three  companies, 
fifty  in  each.  Meeting  Chauneey  at  Albany,  tliey  journeyed  together 
through  the  dark  wildernesB  to  Sackett's  Harbor  in  a  sleigh.  Perry  soon 
proceeded  to  Presque  Isle  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  navy  in  that  sheltered  harbor 
to  co-operate  with  Harrison  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  Michigan 

At  Black  Rock  Henry  Lckford 
had  fashioned  five  mercliant  vebstls 
into  war-craft.  These  were  sent  to 
Presque  Isle,  where  Perrj  had  four 
vessels  built.  Early  in  Jul;  lie  had  j 
a  squadron  of  nine  vessels  reidy  for 
men  and  supplies.  These  were  de 
layed  several  weeks,  while   i  British  > 

squadron  under  Commodoro  Barclay  -^  ./ 

was  proudly  and  defiantly  patrolling  oliver  hazard  perry, 

the  lake.     Late  in  July  Perry  wrote 

to  Chauneey  :  "  Send  me  men  ;md  1  wilt  have  them  all  [the  British  ves- 
sels] in  a  day  or  two.  ,  .  .  Barclay  has  been  bearding  me  for  several 
days  ;  I  long  to  bo  at  him." 

At  length  Perry  left  the  harbor,  his  vessels  fully  inanncd,  and  on 
September  lOtli  the  two  squadrons  met  toward  the  western  end  of  the 
lake  and  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle.  The  flag-ship 
Lawrence,  bearing  on  a  blue  burgee  the  words  of  the  dying  hero  in 
whose  honor  she  bad  been  named — "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  " — bore 
the  brunt  of  conflict  about  two  hours,  when  sho  lay  upon  the  water  an 


"  Oliver  llnzanl  Pprry  niis  l»orn  at  South  Kingston,  B.  I.,  August  S3d,  1785  ;  died  in 
Trinidad.  W.  I.,  of  yullow  fever,  August  28d,  18IB.  He  entered  tlie  navy  ae  a  midsbip- 
man  in  1799,  served  In  the  Tripolitun  War.  and  was  culled  16  the  command  of  a  Hect  on 
Lake  Eriu  in  tlic  Kunimpr  iif  1813.  Iiavinf;  Hrst  nerred  with  Chauneey  on  Lake  Ontario. 
In  a  battlf  on  Lake  Erie  on  ScptemN-r  10th,  1813.  with  a  British  squadron  he  gained  a 
Higniil  vlclorj-.  Perry  assisted  IInrri«on  in  retnking  Detroit,  late  iu  18ia.  In  1815  he 
commanded  the  Jurii  in  Dwntur's  stiuadron  on  the  Medilerranean. 
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almost  total  wreck.  The  slaughter  had  been  dreadful.  The  Niagaray 
a  stanch  vessel,  was  near  and  unhurt.  To  her  Perry  went  in  a  boat, 
through  a  tempest  of  bullets  and  grape-shot.  He  hoisted  his  pennant 
over  her,  dashed  through  the  British  line,  and  in  eight  minutes  after- 
ward the  colors  of  Barclay's  flag-ship,  the  Detroit^  were  struck,  and  all 
but  two  vessels  of  his  squadron  were  surrendered.  Resting  his  naval 
cap  on  his  knee.  Perry  wrote  to  Harrison,  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of 
a  letter,  his  famous  despatch  : 

**  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  ;  two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

The  control  of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Americans  was  now  secured.  Harri- 
son pushed  forward  toward  Detroit.  A  part  of  his  troops  were  taken 
across  the  lake  on  Perr3''s  vessels.  Proctor  set  fire  to  Maiden,  and  fled 
into  the  interior  of  Canada  with  Tecumtha  and  his  Indians. 

Harrison  crossed  the  river  and  pursued  the  fugitives.  He  overtook 
them  at  the  Moravian  Towns  on  the  little  river  Thames,  where  a  sharp 
battle  was  fought  on  October  5th,  1813.  Tecumtha  was  killed,  the 
British  were  defeated,  and  Proctor,  with  a  few  followers,  escaped  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  this  battle  tlie  Americans  recaptured  six  brass 
field-pieces  which  had  been  surrendered  by  Hull,  on  two  of  which  were 
engraved  the  words  :  ''  Surrendered  by  Bcrgoyne  at  Sabatoga." 
These  precious  relics  of  the  old  war  for  independence  are  now  at  West 
Point,  on  the  Hudson. 

All  the  territory  which  Hull  liad  lost  was  now  recovered.  The  Indian 
Confederacy  on  the  north-western  border  of  the  republic  was  broken  up, 
and  war  in  that  region  was  ended. 

During  the  summer  of  1813  the  United  States  were  involved  in  war 
with  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  spring 
Tecumtha  went  among  them  to  arouse  them  to  wage  war  on  the  white 
people.  The  powerful  Creeks  yielded  to  his  persuasions.  Late  in 
August  a  large  party  of  them  surprised  and  captured  Fort  Menis,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  and  massacred  about  four  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children.  This  event  aroused  the  whole  South  to  vigorous  retaliation, 
and  General  Andrew  Jackson,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
led  twenty-five  hundred  Tennesseeans  into  the  Creek  country,  where  he 
waged  a  destructive  subjugating  war  against  them. 

Early  in  K^ovember  General  Coffee,  Jackson's  second  in  command, 
with  nine  hundred  men,  surrounded  an  Indian  force  at  Tallasbatchee, 
and  slew  two  hundred  of  them.  Not  a  warrior  escaped.  Within  ten 
weeks  afterward  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  at  Talladega  (November 
8th),  Autosee  (November  29tli),  and  Ennickfaw  (January  22d,  1814), 
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and  several  skirmisheB  had  taken  place.     The  Tennesseeans  were  always 
Tietorioiis,  yet  they  lost  many  brave  soldiers.     The  Creeks  finally  estab- 
lished a  fortified  camp  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  and  there  a  thousand  warriors,  with  their  women  and  children, 
determined  to  make  a  last  decisive  stand.     On  March  27th,  1814,  they 
were  surrounded  by  Jackson^s  troops  and  attacked.     The  dusky  warriors 
fought  desperately,  for  they  knew  that  there  would  be  no  future  for 
their  nation  in  case  of  a  defeat.      They  disdained  to  surrender,   and 
almost  six  hundred  of  them  were  slain.     Only  two  or  three  were  made 
prisoners,  with  about  three  hundred  women  and  children.     The  result 
of  the  battle  crushed  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  Creek  nation.     It 
w^s  a  sad  picture  for  the  eyes  of  good  men  to  see  one  of  the  ancient 
tribes  of  our  land,  who  were  then  making  rapid  strides  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  so  ruthlessly  and  utterly  ruined  by  the  destnictive  hand 
of  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Early  in  1813  important  military  movements  occurred  at  Ogdensburg 
and  its  vicinity.  There  were  hostile  incursions  by  both  parties  across 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Major  Forsythe,  in  command  at  Ogdensburg,  had 
crossed  over  to  Brockville  early  in  February,  released  all  the  prisoners 
in  jail  there,  and  seized  some  troops  and  citizens,  who  were  carried  to 
his  camp  in  triumph. 

Iletaliation  soon  ensued.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  arrived  at  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg,  on  his  way  to  York, 
the  capital  of  Tipper  Canada,  and  assented  to  a  proposal  for  troops  to 
cross  the  river  on  the  ice  and  assail  the  American  village.  Considering 
his  own  person  in  danger  of  capture,  Sir  George  hastened  forward 
toward  York,  directing  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonnell  to  conduct  the 
attack. 

At  daw^n  on  the  morning  of  February  22d  McDonnell  appeared  on  the 
frozen  river  with  about  eight  hundred  soldiers,  in  two  columns,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  village  at  separate  points.  Forsythe,  informed  by  spies 
of  this  intended  Jissault,  had  prepared  to  receive  the  invaders  ;  but  he 
could  not  withstand  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  surprise.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  bed,  others  were  at  breakfast.  They  nearly  all  fled 
in  consternation,  and  after  a  conflict  of  an  hour  in  the  streets,  Forsythe 
and  his  troops  retreated  to  Black  Lake,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  The 
British  became  masters  of  the  village.  They  plundered  every  house  in 
the  town  excepting  three,  burned  the  barracks  near  the  river  and  two 
gun-boats  and  two  armed  schooners  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  returned  to 
Canada  with  a  great  amount  of  plunder.  These  events  accelerated  the 
gathering  of  militia  on  the  northern  frontier,  especially  at  Sackett'B 
Harbor. 

General  Dearborn,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the  exposed  points  of  the  frontier  of 
New  York,  resolved  to  invade  Canada.  He  was  then  in  direct  commaiid 
of  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  was  about  six  thousand  strong,  and 
were  all  within  the  State  of  New  York.  These  were  to  defend  the 
frontier  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Regis.  Dearborn  determined  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Montreal,  in  Low^er  Canada,  and  York  (now  Toronto), 
the  capital  of  the  upper  province.     Chauncey,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
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gained  the  control  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  believed  he  conld  keep  the  ice- 
bound British  navy  in  the  harbor  of  Kingston  until  the  rednction  of 
York. 

Dearborn  concentrated  troops  at  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Buffalo  ;  but 
in  March  (1813)  he  found  only  three  thousand  troops  at  the  former 
place.  lie  directed  General  Brown  to  summon  several  liundred  militia 
to  the  field,  and  called  Brigadier-General  Z.  K.  Pike  to  the  harbor  with 
four  luindred  of  his  best  men,  then  at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Cbaniplain. 
Henry  Eckford  was  charged  with  the  building  of  six  war  schooners  at 
the  harbor,  and  Chauncey  was  aiithorized  to  purchase  as  many  vessels 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  6 


might  require. 

At  the  middle  of  April  a.  plan 
was  matured  for  a  land  and  naval 
force  to  cross  the  lake,  capture 
York,  and  assail  P'ort  George, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
Iviver.  At  the  same  time  troops 
wero  to  cross  the  river  at  Buf- 
falo, capture  Fort  Erie  and  the 
redoubt  at  Chippewa,  and  meet- 
ing the  force  from  York  at  Fort 
George,  reduce  that  work,  and 
then  all  press  on  to  tho  capture 
of  Kingston. 

On  April  2r>th  (1S13)  seven- 
teen hundred  troops,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Pike, 
tailed  from  Sackett's  Harbor  in  Chauncey's  fleet,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  appeared  before  Y'ork,  then  pretty  strongly  fortified.  The  land 
forces  were  disembarked  about  two  miles  west  of  the  British  outworks  in 
the  face  of  a  destructive  fire  from  regulars  and  Indians  under  General 
Slieaffe,  TJie  foniier  were  soon  driven  to  their  fortifications,  and  the 
Americans,  led  by  Pike,*  pressed  forward  and  captured  two  redoubts. 
At  the  same  time  Chauncey  was  smiting  the  foe  with  a  tempest  of  grape- 
phot  from  his  naval  cannons.     The  Indians,  terriBed  by  the  roar  of  artil- 


•  Zi'IiiiIdii  ->[.  Piki'  wns  bcirn  iit  Lnmberlon,  X.  J.,  iu  January,  1779.  He  enli'red  Iho 
nrniy  in  his  youth,  and  woh  modt  captain  in  1M>6.  In  IS05  and  180fl  he  waa  eDgagcd  Id 
Koiircliin^  fur  tlii^  stiurccK  of  llic  MixsLssippi  Itiver,  Htid  exploring  a  portion  of  llie  vaat 
li-rrilory  of  I^oiiisiiina.  Ho  wiw  commiwtionrd  a  major  in  1808,  and  rose  lo  brigadier-gen- 
■Tiil  iu  18n.  Early  in  llint  ytnr  he  waa  appointed  adjutant  and  inapeclor-general  in  the 
Xortiiirn  Deimrtiuent.     Ik  lost  liis  life  in  an  atUick  upon  York,  April  27th,  1818. 
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lery,  had  deserted  the  British  at  the  beginning,  and  fled  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  them. 

Sheaffe  now  took  post  with  the  garrison  near  the  governor's  hoase, 
and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  round  and  grape-shot  from  a  battery.  This 
battery  was  soon  silenced  by  Pike's  heavy  guns,  and  he  was  expecting  a 
white-flag  token  of  submission,  when  an  awful  catastrophe  occurred. 
The  British,  unable  to  hold  the  fort,  fired  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  explosion  which  followed  was  terrible  in  its 
effects.  Timbers  and  stones,  of  which  the  magazine  was  built,  were 
scattered  many  hundred  feet  in  every  direction,  carrying  death  and 
destruction.  Fifty-two  Americans  and  forty  British  soldiers  were  slain, 
and  a  much  larger  number  were  wounded. 

General  Pike  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  was  sitting  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree  talking  with  a  captive  British  officer.  The  general,  two  of  his 
aides,  and  the  captive  officer  were  mortally  hurt  by  the  flying  missiles. 
The  dying  leader  was  taken  on  board  Chauncey's  flag-ship.  His  dulled 
esLYS  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  jnst  before  he  died  the  captured 
British  flag  was  brought  to  him.  He  smiled,  and  made  a  sign  to  have  it 
placed  under  his  head.  It  was  done,  and  a  moment  afterward  he 
expired. 

Early  in  May  the  victorious  Americans  sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbor 
to  attack  Fort  George.  The  British  had  at  that  post  and  smaller  works 
along  the  Niagara  River  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
General  Vincent.  The  American  troops  landed  and  encamped  five 
miles  east  of  Fort  Niagara,  where  they  prepared  for  the  task  before 
them.  On  tlie  morning  of  May  2Tth  they  were  conveyed  by  Chauncey's 
squadron  to  tlie  month  of  tlie  Niagara  on  the  Canada  side. 

Led  bv  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  and  Commodore  Perry,  the  latter  in 
command  of  the  boats,  the  invaders  ascended  the  bank  in  the  face  of  a 
shower  of  bullets  and  of  glittering  bayonets,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict 
they  pushed  back  the  British.  Vincent,  discouraged,  ordered  the  guns 
of  Fort  George  to  l)c  spiked,  the  ammunition  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
garrison  to  join  Iiini  in  a  retreat  toward  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The  whole  British  force  retreated  first  to  a  strong 
position  in  the  hiily  region  of  the  Beaver  Dams,  where  Vincent  had  a 
magazine  of  stores  and  provisions.  Forts  Erie  and  Chippewa  were 
abandoned,  and  the  Niagara  frontier  in  Canada  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Americans. 

Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  Vincent. 
They  encamped  at  Stony  Creek  on  the  night  of  June  6th,  seven  miles 
east  of  the  British  forces,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  latter  at  mid- 
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night.  The  darkness  was  intense  ;  surprised  and  confused  in  the  gloom, 
the  two  American  generals  were  made  prisoners.  Expecting  a  renewal 
of  the  attack,  the  Americans  made  a  hasty  retreat  toward  the  Niagara, 
menaced  on  the  way  by  a  British  squadron  on  the  lake  at  their  left,  and 
by  barbarians  and  local  militia  on  the  heights  at  their  right.  They 
reached  Fort  George  in  safety. 

Sackett's  Harbor  was  now  the  chief  depot  of  the  military  and  naval 
supplies  of  the  Americans  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  oflPered  a  tempting 
object  to  the  enemy.  When  the  British  at  Kingston  heard  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  large  portion  of  Chauncey's  squadron  with  the  land  troops 
from  the  harbor,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  that  post. 

On  the  evening  of  May  27th  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,*  the  commander 
of  the  British  squadron,  sailed  from  Kingston,  and  at  about  noon  the 
next  day  appeared  oflP  Sackett's  Harbor  with  six  armed  vessels  and  forty 
bateaux,  bearing  over  a  thousand  land  troops,  the  whole  armament  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor-general. 

There  were  only  a  few  regular  troops  at  the  harbor,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Backus.  General  Brown,  who  was  at  his  home  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, hastened  to  the  threatened  post.  He  sent  expresses  in  all  directions 
to  summon  the  militia  to  the  field,  and  fired  alarm-guns  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants.  The  militia  on  their  arrival  were  sent  to  Horse  Island, 
close  by,  where  it  was  supposed  the  invaders  would  first  attempt  to  land. 

The  British  troops  were  embarked  from  the  war- vessels  in  bateaux, 
but  were  soon  ordered  back,  when  the  whole  squadron  put  to  sea.  Sir 
George,  who  was  a  timid  man,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
some  American  gun-boats  bearing  a  regiment  from  Oswego  to  re-enforce 
the  little  garrison  at  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  approaching  foe  he  returned,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
landed  a  considerable  force,  with  artillery,  upon  Horse  Island.  The 
American  militia  were  called  from  the  island  and  placed  behind  a  gravel- 

*  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo  was  born  in  Southamptou,  England,  in  1782,  and  died  in  his 
native  country  in  1819.  lie  was  an  active  but  very  cautious  officer.  He  wjis  given  to 
boasting  and  promising  more  than  he  could  perform.  Offended  with  Captain  Porter,  of 
the  American  ship  Ehhcx,  l^ecause  of  the  hitter's  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the 
baronet,  he  sent,  by  a  paroled  prisoner,  a  message  to  Porter  inviting  him  to  a  combat  be- 
tween their  two  ships,  saying  he  "  would  be  glad  to  have  a  tete-d-tete  anywhere  between 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Havana,  when  he  would  have  pleasure  to  break  his 
own  [Captain  Porter's]  sword  over  his  d — d  head,  and  put  him  down  forward  in  irons." 
Porter  accepted  the  challenge  in  more  decorous  terms,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  caution 
of  Sir  James,  the  meeting  never  occurred.  His  conduct  on  Lake  Ontario  on  two  or  three 
occasions  was  such  that  the  wits  of  the  day  interpreted  his  cautious  movements  as 
specimens  of  "  heart  disease'*  known  to  cowards.  He  had  been  instructed  to  **  risk 
nothinir. " 
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ridge  on  the  main,  from  which  they  scampered  at  the  first  fire  of  the 
invaders.  The  indignant  General  Brown  attempted  to  rally  them  while 
the  regulars  and  a  few  Albany  volunteers  disputed  the  advance  of  the 
foe  inch  by  inch.  At  that  moment  a  dense  smoke  arose  in  the  rear  of 
the  American  forces.  Brown  was  alarmed,  but  was  soon  relieved  of 
anxiety  when  he  learned  that  a  friend  and  not  a  foe  was  the  incendiary. 
When  tlie  militia  fled  the  officer  in- charge  of  the  public  property  at  the 
harbor,  believing  the  post  would  be  taken,  set  fire  to  the  store-houses 
and  their  contents,  and  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 

General  Brown  sent  some  regulars  to  intercept  the  fugitive  militia. 
These,  with  the  gathering  of  others,  deceived  and  alarmed  Sir  George. 
He  had  mounted  a  high  stump  and  swept  the  horizon  with  his  field- 
glass.  Seeing  numerous  men,  he  supposed  them  to  be  re-enforcements 
of  regulars  in  large  numbers,  and  immediately  ordered  a  retreat.  That 
movement  became  a  disorderly  flight.  The  fugitives  left  their  dead  and 
wounded  behind,  fled  pell-mell  to  their  vessels,  and  the  whole  squadron 
hastily  withdrew  from  the  harbor.  The  post  and  the  ship  on  tbe  stocks 
were  saved,  but  stores  worth  half  a  million  dollars  were  lost.  Sackett's 
Harbor  was  never  again  attacked,  and  it  remained  a  chief  place  of 
deposit  of  supplies  for  the  Northern  Army  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

General  Vincent  established  an  advanced  post  at  the  Beaver  Dams 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon.  Late  in  June  Colonel 
Boerstler  was  sent  from  Fort  George,  with  six  hundred  men,  to  capture 
the  garrison  and  stores  at  the  Beaver  Dams.  Informed  of  their 
approach,  Fitzgibbon  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  Furiously  assailed 
by  Indians  under  John  Brant,  and  alarmed  by  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  number  of  the  foe,  Boerstler  surrendered  his  whole  force,  when 
the  British  pressed  forward  and  menaced  Queenstown  and  Fort  George. 
The  infirmities  of  General  Dearborn  now  caused  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, and  he  was  succeeded  by  General  James  Wilkinson,  another 
officer  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 

The  attempts  to  seize  Canada  had  been  decided  failures,  and  yet  the 
Government  seemed  not  to  have  learned  wisdom  by  dear-bought  experi- 
ence.    The  Secretary  of  War  was  John  Armstrong,*  who  had  been  a 

*  John  Armstrong  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  November,  1758,  and  died  at  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  1843.  He  was  a  student  at  Princeton  when  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out,  joined  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
General  Mercer.  He  was  afterward  on  the  staff  of  General  Gates  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  remained  .so  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  wrote  the  famous  "  Newburg  Ad- 
dresses."   He  held  important  civil  offices  in  Pennsylvania  ;  conducted  military  operations 
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subaltern  in  the  war  for  independence.  He  was  possessed  of  a  fiery  and 
obstinate  spirit.  He  and  Wilkinson  could  not  agree.  There  was 
another  fiery  spirit  in  the  field  in  New  York  ut  that  time — Wade 
Hampton,  of  South  Carolina — the  largest  slaveholder  in  the  republic, 
who  had  been  a  partisan  officer  with  Marion.  Re  was  haughty  and 
imperious,  and  could  not  brook  oHicial  control.  These  old  Revolutionary 
officers,  jealous  of  each  other,  could  not  bear  with  complacency  com- 
mands from  one  of  their  number  who  might  be  superior  in  official  station. 
They  were  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  service  from  the  beginning, 
and  until  they  were  succeeded  by 
younger  men  tlie  American  armies 
were  generally  unsuccessful. 

Made  bold  by  their  success  at 
the  Beaver  Dams,  the  British  be 
came  aggressive  on  the  Niagara 
frontier.  They  closely  invested  I  ort 
George.  On  the  night  of  July 
4th,  1813,  a  few  Canadian  mihtia 
and  Indians  crossed  the  river  to 
Sehloaser,  and  captured  a  guard, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  On 
the  11th  Lieutenant- Colonel  Bit. 
shopp,  with  a  motley  force  of  four 
hundred  regulars,  Canadians,  and 
Indians,  crossed  the  river  from  Fort 

Erie  and  surprised  the  post  at  Black  liock,  a  little  before  dawn. 
His  object  was  to  seize  the  stores  collected  there  and  the  shipyard. 
They  were  defended  by  a  few  militia.  These,  with  others  at  Buffalo, 
two  miles  distant,  were  under  the  command  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter. 
Tlie  militia  at  Black  Rock  fled.  Porter  rallied  a  portion  of  them,  and 
with  fifty  volunteer  citizens  drove  the  invaders  across  the  river.  Bis- 
shopp  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  flight,  and  died  five  days  afterward. 

Wilkinson  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Canada,  or  to  "  strike  a 
deadly  blow  somewhere.' '     He  left  eight  hundred  troops  at  Fort  George, 


agninst  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Vallny,  in  1784  ;  and  declined  llie  office  of  Judge  for  tlie 
Korlli- western  Territory,  in  17B7.  Two  years  laltr  he  married  a  sister  of  Clionceilor 
Livingston,  and  pureliusiug  a,  fumi  within  the  bounds  of  the  Livingston  Manor,  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture,  lie  wat  United  Stales  senator  in  1800-1804,  and  succeeded  his 
brother-in-law,  Livingston,  as  minister  at  the  French  Court.  In  1813  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier-general,  and  entered  Madison's  cabinet  the  next  year  as  Secretary  of 
War,  resigning  in  1814.     Ho  never  entered  public  life  afterward. 
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nnder  Colonel  Winfield  Scott,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  he  sailed  eastward  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  Montreal.  He  instructed  Scott,  in  case  the  British  should  leave 
that  frontier,  to  join  his  expedition  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  con- 
tingency soon  occurred.  When  Vincent  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Proctor 
on  the  Thames,  he  called  liis  troops  from  the  Niagara  to  Burlington 
Heights.  Meanwhile  the  Secretary 
of  War  (Armstrong)  liad  come  on 
to  reconcile  diSerences  between 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  and  to 
assume  the  conduct  of  the  invading 
expedition.  Armstrong  established 
the  seat  of  tiie  War  Department  at 
Sackett's  Harbor. 

When  Wilkinson  *  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Xorth 
m  the  bmnmer  of  1813,  military 
afEairs  on  Lake  Champlain  and  in 
its  \icinity  were  m  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. Captain  Thomas  Macdonough 
liad  been  charged  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  on  the  lake  in 
the  spring.  At  the  beginning  of 
June  he  had  two  standi  armed  ves- 
sels— Eayle  and  Growler— re&.Ay  for  service.  Tliey  were  sent  to  the  foot 
of  the  lake  to  look  after  some  Hritish  gun-boats  that  were  depredating 
there.  They  ran  far  into  the  Sorel,  when,  turning  southward,  they 
were  chased  by  British  armed  vessels  and  assailed  by  land  troops  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  river.  The  Eagle  was  sunk  by  a  heavy  round- 
shot,  and  the  Groicler  was  captured. 

*  James  Wilkinson  n'ns  born  in  Marjlautl  in  1757,  and  died  near  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
December,  1825.  He  joined  tiiu  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  iras  an 
Active  snbaltcrn  officer  during  the  whole  war.  At  iia  close  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
businc!«  in  Lexington,  Ey.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  an  expedition  against  the  Ind- 
ians in  1791,  and  wiw  made  brigadier-general  the  next  year.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Wayne's  army  on  the  Maamec  in  1794.  and  was  general -in -chief  of  the  United 
Stales  Army  from  1706  to  1768  and  from  1800  to  1812.  He  -van  one  of  the  commisdon- 
ers  to  receive  Louisiana  from  the  French  late  in  1803,  and  was  governor  of  that  territory 
from  180.1  to  1807.  Wilkinson  became  entangled  with  Bnrr.  Made  major-general  in 
1813,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  on  (be  nortliera  frontier.  His  campaign  against 
Montreal  was  a  fiiilure,  chiefly  because  of  the  conduct  of  Wade  Hampton.  He  left  Uie 
army  at  the  close  of  the  mar.  Having  become  possessed  of  large  estates  in  Mexico,  he 
rcnioveil  to  llial  eoiinlry,  and  died  lEiere. 
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Early  in  Augnst  Macdonough  had  three  armed  schooners  and  six  gun- 
boats ready  for  service,  fitted  and  manned.  At  about  the  same  time 
Plattsburg,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  left  uncovered  by  any  military 
force,  had  been  seized,  plundered,  and  scorched  by  a  British  land  and 
naval  force,  fourteen  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel  Murray,  while 
General  Hampton,  the  commander  of  that  region,  lying  at  Burlington, 
twenty  miles  distant,  with  four  thousand  troops,  had  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time  Chauncey  had  been  busy  on  Lake  Ontario.  He 
sought  a  conflict  with  Sir  James  Yeo,  but  the  latter  evaded  him  for 
weeks,  for  he  had  been  instructed  to  "'  risk  nothing."  The  saved  ship 
at  the  harbor  had  been  completed  and  named  the  General  Pike. 
Chauncey  made  her  his  flag-ship.  He  had  twelve  other  vessels,  mostly 
merchantmen  altered  into  war-craft.  Sir  James  had  six  vessels  built  at 
Kingston  expressly  for  war. 

One  night  in  July  the  belligerents  were  about  to  engage  in  an 
encounter  when  a  sudden  tornado  capsized  two  of  Chauncey's  vessels, 
and  all  on  board  perished  excepting  sixteen  men.  Finally,  at  the  middle 
of  September,  Chauncey  compelled  the  baronet  to  fight.  The  Pike 
fought  the  heavier  vessels  of  the  foe.  The  conflict  was  quick,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  The  Wolfe^  Yeo's  flag-ship,  too  much  bruised  to  fight 
any  longer,  hurried  away  before  the  wind,  covered  by  the  Royal  George. 
Chauncey  pursued  to  Burlington  Bay,  but  the  equinoctial  gale  made  it 
prudent  for  him  to  return  to  Niagara.  He  did  little  more  during  the 
season  than  to  watch  the  enemy  and  assist  the  expedition  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Armstrong  directed  Wilkinson  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Montreal,  and  ordered  Hampton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Hampton  moved  forward  from  Plattsburgh  at  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember with  four  thousand  effective  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
a  train  of  artillery,  and  on  the  24th  encamped  on  the  Chateaugay  River 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Chateaugay,  where  he  awaited 
orders. 

At  the  middle  of  October  tlie  troops  destined  for  Montreal  sailed  from 
Sackett's  Harbor  in  a  flotilla  of  open  boats,  and  at  the  same  time 
Hampton  was  ordered  to  push  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chateaugay.  The  flotilla  was  dreadfully  smitten  by  a  gale  on  the 
lake,  and  was  dispersed.  Much  property  was  lost.  The  scattered  troops 
rendezvoused  at  Grenadier  Island,  excepting  a  detachment  under  Gen- 
eral Brown,  which  pushed  on  to  French  Creek,  now  Clayton,  on  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  where,  on  November  Ist,  they  had  a  sharp  but  successful 
encounter  witli  British  infantry  on  gun-boats  and  schooners. 

Tlie  whole  expedition  was  concentrated  at  French  Creek  in  the  first 
week  in  November.  On  the  5th  the  whole  armament  moved  down  the 
river  in  three  hundred  open  boats.  A  Canadian  winter  was  just  at  hand. 
Snow  had  already  fallen,  and  the  cold  was  becoming  severe.  Their  flags 
were  furled  and  their  music  was  silent,  for  they  wished  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  ;  but  they  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  troops 
in  a  heavy-armed  galley  and  some  gun-boats  through  the  sinuous 
channels  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  They  had  a  battle  by  moonlight  in 
Alexandria  Bay. 

Land  troops  from  Kingston  arrived  at  Prescott  before  Wilkinson  could 
reach  Ogdensburg,  on  the  opposite  shore.  He  disembarked  above  that 
village,  marched  around  it  to  avoid  the  artillery  on  the  Canada  shore, 
and  at  a  point  a  few  miles  below  re-entered  the  boats,  which  had  been 
safely  taken  past  the  batteries  by  General  Brown.  On  November  10th 
the  flotilla  lay  anchored  a  short  distance  above  the  head  of  the  Long 
Kapids. 

Meanwhile  British  troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison,  in  boats 
and  on  shore,  had  pursued  the  flotilla,  and  some  of  them  were  posted  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  intercept  the  Americans  when  they  should  come 
down.  Many  of  the  latter,  under  Generals  Brown  and  Boyd,*  were  on 
the  Canada  shore.  Brown  pushed  forward  with  a  detachment  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  on  the  11th  Boyd  met 
the  enemy  face  to  face,  who  were  in  battle  array  on  the  farm  of  John 
Chrysler,  a  few  miles  below  Williamsburg,  in  Canada.  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  in  sleet  and  snow.  Boyd  was  ably  supported  by  Generals 
Swartwout  and  Covington,  and  Colonels  Coles,  Ripley,  and  Swift.  The 
Americans  were  driven  from  the  field  with  considerable  loss.  General 
Covington  was  mortally  wounded.  Under  cover  of  night  the  little 
American  force  withdrew  to  the  flotilla,  which  descended  the  Long 
Kapids  with  safety  the  next  morning. 

General  Wilkinson   was   then   very   ill.     Word   came   that   General 

*  John  Parker  Boyd  was  born  at  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  in  December,  1768,  and  died  in 
Boston  in  October,  1830.  He  entered  the  military  service  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  entered  the  Mahratta  service  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, leading,  at  one  time,  10,000  men.  He  served  for  some  time,  when,  his  presence 
being  no  longer  needed,  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Paris.  He  returned  home  in  1806  and 
re-entered  the  United  States  Army  as  colonel.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. In  1812  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  an  important 
part  of  Wilkinson's  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1813.  General  Boyd  was  made 
naval  officer  at  Boston  in  1830,  but  died  soon  afterward. 
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Hampton  could  not  form  the  ordered  junction  with  the  expedition,  but 
would  return  to  Lake  Champlain.  He  would  not  serve  under  Wilkinson. 
The  expedition  did  not  proceed  farther,  but  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
French  Mills,  on  the  Salmon  Eiver.  So  ended  in  disaster  another 
attempt  to  invade  and  conquer  Canada. 

Distressing  events  closed  the  campaign  of  the  Northern  Army  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  Early  in  December  General  McClure,  regarding  Fort 
George  as  untenable  with  his  little  garrison  of  forty  men,  abandoned  it 
and  crossed  over  to  Fort  Niagara.  Before  leaving  Canada  he  set  fire  to 
the  beautiful  village  of  Newark.  One  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were 
destroyed  (December  10th),  and  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  turned  into  the  keen  wintry  air,  homeless  wanderers.  This  savage 
act  created  the  most  fiery  indignation,  and  fierce  retaliation  followed. 
The  British  captured  Fort  Niagara  and  massacred  a  part  of  the  garrison. 
The  Indians  were  given  full  liberty  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Every 
village  and  hamlet  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river  was  sacked  and 
burnt.  Black  Rock  and  Bufi^alo,  though  defended  by  some  troops,  did 
not  escape.  The  latter  village  contained  about  eighteen  hundred  inhab- 
itants. All  but  four  of  its  buildings  were  laid  in  ashes.  An  immense 
amount  of  public  and  private  property  was  destroyed.  With  these 
events  the  campaign  of  1813  in  the  north  was  closed.  We  have  already 
considered  the  war  with  the  Indians  in  the  reffion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  naval  operations  on  the  ocean  during  1813  were  very  important. 
As  these  were  not  specially  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  it  is  our  province  only  to  notice  them  very  briefly. 

The  United  States  sloop-of-war  HorneU  Captain  Lawrence,  fought 
the  British  brig  Peacock  (February  24:th,  1813)  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Demarara  River,  South  America.  The  Peacock  surrendered  after  a 
sharp  contest  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  immediately  sunk,  carrying  down 
with  her  nine  British  seamen  and  three  Americans.  The  generous  con- 
duct of  Lawrence  on  that  occasion  drew  from  the  survivors  of  the  Peor- 
cock  a  letter  of  thanks  after  their  arrival,  as  prisoners,  at  New  York. 

Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake.  On  June  1st  he  sailed  from  Boston  to  respond  to  a  chal- 
lenge by  the  commander  of  the  frigate  Shannon^  Captain  Broke.  He 
found  the  boaster  on  the  same  day  thirty  miles  from  Boston  Light.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  furious  struggle  began.  The  vessels 
became  entangled.  The  Britons  boarded  the  Olicsapeake^  and  after  a 
deBperate  hand-to-hand  combat  the  Americans  were  overpowered  and 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  dreadfully  injured  vessel.  Early 
in  the  conflict  a  musket-ball  mortally  wounded  the  gallant  young  Law- 
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rence.  As  he  was  being  taken  to  the  cockpit  he  said  :  ''  Tell  the  men  to 
tire  faster  and  not  to  give  up  the  ship.  Fight  her  till  she  sinks  !"  These 
dying  words  of  Lawrence — ''  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !" — ^became  a  battle 
cry  of  the  Americans.  The  loss  of  men  on  the  Chesapeake  was  fearful. 
She  was  taken  to  Halifax.  Lawrence  died  on  the  way.  Public  honors 
were  awarded  him.  His  monument  stands  in  Trinity  church-yard,  New 
York  City. 

In  the  spring  of  1813  the  American  brig  ArgiiSy  Captain  Allen,  carried 
Mr.  Crawford  to  France  as  the  accredited  American  Minister  at  the  French 
court.  For  two  months  after  her  arrival  in  Europe  she  greatly  annoyed 
the  British  shipping  in  the  English  Channel.  Several  vessels  were  sent 
out  to  capture  her.  At  the  middle  of  August  she  surrendered  to  the 
Pelican^  sloop-of-war.  Perry  gained  his  great  victory  on  Lake  Erie  less 
than  a  month  afterward,  and  on  September  5th  the  British  brig  Boxer^ 
Captain  Blythe,  surrendered  to  the  American  brig  Enterprise^  Lieutenant 
Burrows,  after  a  contest  of  forty  minutes,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Both 
commanders  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  w^ere  buried  in  one  grave  at 
Portland.  During  the  year  1813  the  American  frigate  Essex^  Captain 
Porter,  made  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  She  carried  at  her  masthead  the  popular  motto  :  ^'  Free  Trade 
and  Sailors'  Eights."  In  the  spring  of  1814  she  was  captured  in  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso  by  the  British  frigate  Phoebe  and  the  sloop-of-war 
Cherub^  after  a  most  desperate  struggle.  Porter  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  :  *'  We  have  been  unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced." 

While  Porter  was  performing  great  exploits  on  the  calm  Pacific  Sea, 
Commodore  Kodgers  was  out  on  a  long  cruise  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  in 
the  American  frigate  President,  He  sailed  from  Boston  at  the  close  of 
April,  1813,  and  returned  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  after  a  cruise  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  days.  He  had  captured  eleven  British  merchant 
vessels  and  the  armed  British  schooner  Highflyer. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1813  a  most  distressing  amphibious 
warfare  was  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Dela- 
ware Bay  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston  by  a  British  squadron  commanded 
by  Admiral  Cockburn,  which  bore  some  land  troops.  This  force 
destroyed  American  shipping  in  Delaware  Eiver,  cannonaded  the  town 
of  Lewiston  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
the  villages  of  Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Georgetown,  and  Fred- 
erickton,  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  sailed  into  Hampton 
Roads  and  menaced  Norfolk.  Driven  off  by  troops  on  Craney  Island,  in 
the  Elizabeth  River,  under  Major  Faulkner  (June  22d),  the  squadron 
made  a  marauding  voyage  down  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  carried 
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away  a  great  many  negroes,  whom  Cockburu  sold  as  booty  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  pleasant  contrast  with  tlie  conduct  of  Cockburn  was  the 
deportment  of  Commodore  Hardy,  wlio  commanded  a  blockading 
squadron  on  the  New  England  coasts  during  the  same  season.  He  was 
a  high-minded  gentleman  and  a  generous  enemy. 

During  most  of  the  year  1813  the  Americans  had  only  three  frigates 
afloat  on  the  sea — namely,  the  President^  the  Congress^  and  the  Essex, 
The  Constitution  was  undergoing  repairs,  the  Constellation  was  blockaded 
during  the  summer  at  Norfolk,  and  the  Macedonia  and  United  States 
were  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  New  London.  The  Adams  was  under- 
going repairs,  the  John  Adains  was  unfit  for  service,  and  the  New  York 
and  Boston  were  virtually  condemned.  All  the  brigs  had  been  captured 
excepting  the  Enterprise;  and  yet  the  Americans,  with  indomitable 
courage,  determined  to  continue  the  war  on  the  ocean,  with  vigor. 
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CHAPTEK  XXX. 

Early  in  the  year  1814:  the  British  Government  seemed  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  the  United  States  with  increased  vigor.  The 
allied  forces  of  Europe  had  checked  the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  united  to  crush  him  and  to  sustain  the  sinking  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  France.  Their  armies,  approaching  from  different  directions,  reached 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  March,  when  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  entered  the  city.  Nearly  half  a  million  disciplined  troops 
were  back  of  them.  Napoleon,  hoping  to  secure  his  crown  for  his  son, 
abdicated  in  his  favor  (April  4th,  1814),  and  retired  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  Peace  for  Europe  appeared  to  be  secured.  British  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Continent,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1814  foarteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  veterans  were  sent  to  Canada  to 
defend  that  province  or  to  invade  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  the  beginning  of  1814  British  war  vessels  swarmed  in  American 
waters,  and  kept  the  seaport  towns  in  such  a  state  of  continual  alarm  that 
all  projects  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  were  kept  in  abeyance  for  a  while. 
They  were  not  abandoned,  however. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  more  united  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  than  ever  before.  The  best  men  of  the  Federal  Party 
patriotically  aided  the  Government  in  its  struggle.  There  were  but  few 
opponents  of  the  Government  outside  of  the  unpatriotic  Peace  Faction 
and  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  The  bulk  of  that  faction  was  in  New 
England.  They  did  everything  in  their  power  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  its  financial  operations.  They  upheld  violators  of 
the  revenue  laws  ;  encouraged  smuggling  j  secretly  furnished  the  British 
blockading  squadron  off  the  New  England  coasts  with  supplies^  and 
rejoiced  when  disasters  befell  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  At  length 
their  mischievous  disloyalty  and  treason  became  so  conspicuous  and 
obnoxious  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  vehe- 
mently condemned  their  course,  and  they  gradually  disappeared  from 
public  view.  To  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York,  very  few 
members  of  the  Peace  Faction  resided  within  its  borders. 

In  February  (1814)  General  Wilkinson  with  a  part  of  his  force 
removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  General  Brown,  with  two  thousand  men,  marched  to 
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Sackett's  Harbor,  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Late  in  March  Wilkinson  erected  a  battery  at  Rouse's  Point,  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  Canada  border.  He  had  resolved  to  march 
on  Montreal,  with  or  without  orders  from  Washington.  Informed  that 
a  considerable  British  force  was  about  to  be  gathered  at  La  Colle  Mills, 
three  or  four  miles  within  the  Canada  line,  he  pressed  forward  with 
about  four  thousand  men  to  preoccupy  the  place.  The  British  arrived 
there  first,  and  were  garrisoned  in  a  very  strong  stone  mill.  They  were 
regulars  under  Major  Hancock.  Although  Wilkinson  was  informed 
that  re-enforcements  for  Hancock  were  approaching  and  were  near,  he 
persisted  in  making  an  effort  to  dislodge  the  troops  in  the  mill  and  in  a 
strong  position  near  it.  After  a  sharp  engagement  for  two  hours  the 
Americans  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  men.  With  this 
event  the  military  career  of  Wilkinson  was  ended.  He  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  but  was  acquitted.  Suspended  from  command  at  the  time, 
he  left  the  army  and  his  troops  were  assigned  to  General  Izard. 

Both  parties  had  been  preparing  during  the  winter  and  spring  to  make 
a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario.  As  soon  as  the  ice  in 
Kingston  Harbor  gave  way,  Sir  James  Yeo,  in  command  of  a  British 
squadron  there,  went  out  upon  the  lake  with  about  three  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  On  May  5tli  he  appeared  off  Oswego  with  the  design  to 
attempt  the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  naval  stores 
which  the  Americans  had  gathered  at  the  falls  of  the  Oswego  River,  at 
the  (present)  village  of  Fulton.  The  post  was  defended  by  a  fort  on 
the  bluff  at  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  and  garrisoned  by  three  hundred 
men  commanded  by  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  a  small  flotilla  under  Captain 
Woolsey.  Commodore  Chauncey  was  not  quite  ready  to  leave  Sackett's 
Harbor.  The  British  effected  a  landing  at  Oswego,  and  after  a  sharp 
skirmish  with  the  little  garrison,  in  the  open  field,  the  latter  retired,  and 
the  invaders  took  possession  of  the  fort.  But  they  dared  not  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  country  in  quest  of  the  coveted  prize,  but  hastily  withdrew 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  carrying  away  as  prisoners  several 
prominent  citizens.  The  British  lost  in  the  contest  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men. 

The  principal  military  force  of  the  British  in  Upper  Canada  was  now 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  and  were 
stationed  chiefly  on  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Niagara  River.  Toward 
that  frontier  General  Brown  marched  from  Sackett's  Harbor  at  the  close 
of  June,  and  on  July  1st  he  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara  near 
the  desolated  town  of  Buffalo. 

Brown  had  orders  from  Washington  to  invade  Canada.     He  regarded 
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liis  force  sufficient  for  that  achievement.  It  consisted  of  two  hrigades  of 
infantry,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Scott  *  and  Ripiej ; 
some  artillery  under  Captains  Towson  and  Hindman,  and  a  small 
squadron  of  cavalry  led  by  Captain  8.  D.  Harris.  These  were  all  regu- 
lars. He  also  had  a  brigade  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers, and  nearly  six  hundred  In- 
diana. The  latter  comprised  almost 
all  of  the  military  force  of  the  Six 
Nations  remaining  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  of  whom  Red 
Jacket  t  was  the  chief.  This  com- 
bined force  was  commanded  by 
General  Peter  B.  Porter. 

The  Americans  made  the  first 
aggressive  movement  on  July  3d, 
when  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley 
crossed  tJie  Niagara  Riverto  attack 
Fort  Erie,  neatly  opposite  Buffalo, 
which  was  then  tlie  chief  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  Scott  led  several  regiments 
and  a  corps  of  artillery  to  the  Canada  shore,  in  boats,  before  the  dawn  on 
the  3d.  He  was  followed  by  General  Brown  and  his  staff.  It  was  a  late 
hour  before  the  more  tardy  Ripley  joined  them  with  several  re^ments, 

•  Winfield  Scott  was  born  JD  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  Jiine,  1786,  and  died  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  in  May,  1866.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  but  entered  the  army  as  cap- 
tain of  artillery  two  years  later.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1813,  and  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  ranlt  of  colonel,  early  in  1818.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Queemttown.  In  the  spring  of  1814  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier -general,  and  fought 
battles  on  the  Niagara  frontier  for  wliich  he  received  tliu  thanlis  of  Congress  and  a  gold 
medal.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Europe  in  a  military  and  diplomatic  capacity.  Hb 
remained  In  the  army.  His  services  in  tl)c  South^in  Cliarleston  during  the  uulUflcation 
movements,  iu  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  and  in  the  partial  removal  of  the 
CherokecB  from  Georgia  in  1838 — were  very  salulary.  Ho  was  a  discreel  paciHer  of 
trouhlc  on  the  nortliern  frontier  in  1839.  ami  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
perfonned  admirable  service  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  When  the  Civil  War  brokeout.  In 
1861,  he  was  general-in-chief  of  Ihe  armies  of  the  United  Stales,  but  being  inflrm  he  soon 
resigned  his  trust.  In  IS'^S  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  tlie  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

f  Red  Jacket 
Bnffalo,  N.  Y..  i 
for  independence 
(Schuyler)  in  1784. 


'-go-ye-ir 


celebrated  Seneca  orator.  He  was  born  near 
His  nation  was  on  the  side  of  the  British  during  the  old  war 
He  was  conspicuous  for  liis  onitory  at  a  council  held  at  Fort  Stanwis 
!n  a  speech  ugninst  ceding  lands  to  the  white  people.     In  an  interview 


with   President  Washington  he  received  from  the  latter  a  silver  medal,  which  he  e' 
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when  the  combined  troops  invested  the  fort.  Brown  demanded  its 
snrrender.  There  was  a  parley,  but  little  fighting,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  fort  was  given  up.  At  six  o'clock  the  little  garrison,  commanded  by 
Major  Back,  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms.  They  were  sent 
acroes  the  river  and  marched  to  the  Hudson,  prisoners  of  war.  During 
tlie  forenoon  cannons  had  been  lircd  from  the  fort,  which  killed  four 
Americans  and  wounded  two  or 
three.  Tlie  Americans  had  driven 
in  the  British  pickets  and  killed 
one  man.  This  was  all  tlie  blood 
shed  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie, 

Measures  were  promptly  take 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  th 
victory  to  tlie  Americans,  (-len- 
eral  Kiall,  an  able  soldier  and  chief 
commander  of  the  British  under 
Drunmiond  on  that  frontier,  was 
marching  toward  Fort  Erie  when 
he  heard  of  the  investment  of  that 
post.  He  at  once  sent  forward 
some  veterans  to  re-enforce  the 
garrison.  At  Chippewa  they  beard 
of  tlie  capture  of  the  fort,  wlien 
Riall  resolved  to  press  forward  and 
attack  the  invaders  at  once.  In- 
formed that  re-enforceuients  were  coming  to  him  from  York,  he  post- 
poned the  attack  until  the  next  morning.  General  Brown  sent  General 
Scott  with  bis  brigade,  accompanied  by  Towson's  artillery,  to  meet  tliis 
force.  Scott  moved  eariy  on  tho  morning  of  the  4th  (July,  1814). 
General  Ripley  was  ordered  in  the  same  direction,  but  always  tardy 
and  slow  to  obey,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  he  was  prepared  to 
move.     Scott  pushed  on  toward  Chippewa,  and  drove  in  a  British  ad- 


aflcrwunl  won  wil)i  prLdc.  It  is  in  posstttsiou  of  Colonel  Parker,  now  (1887)  thiL'f  of  the 
remnant  of  llii;  uutiiin.  In  1810  liv  iuFomivd  tliu  UnUi.-d  Slati'H  OoviTDmeut  of  thu  tittumpt 
of  Ti-cunithu  to  ilniw  Ihu  Souccas  into  tbe  North-western  Confederacy.  Hu  fought 
for  the  United  Stales  in  Ilie  War  of  1812-15.  Red  Jueket.was  a  jwrsistent  opposerof 
CliriHtiun  miHHionuriiw,  Hin  influence  over  ilic  remnant  of  tiis  nation  wait  supn-nic.  He 
renuiinul  a  itiorou^li  In<lian,  and  lietd  in  contempt  tlic  language,  dress,  and  cuHtoms  of 
tbe  EnglUli-.ipouking  pit)ple.  Late  in  life  he  became  an  intcmporat«  man.  In  1884  a 
tirautifii]  monument  to  liis  memory  was  erected  in  a  cemetery  nl  Buffalo  (where  lie  died 
in  January,  1830),  under  the  nuspiees  of  the  BulTalo  Historical  Society.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam L,  Slouo  wrote  and  published  a  life  of  Ilcd  Jacket. 
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vanced  detachment  about  a  mile  from  that  post.  There  he  was  joined 
at  evening  by  Brown's  entire  force,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  the 
hostile  armies  were  only  two  miles  apart. 

Scott  was  joined  by  General  Porter,  with  his  volunteers  and  Indians, 
at  noon  on  the  5th.  Riall  had  been  re-enforced.  There  was  skirmishing 
during  the  afternoon.  Toward  evening  Riall  advanced  with  his  whole 
force.  A  desperate  battle  ensued  between  Street's  Creek  and  Chippewa. 
It  was  very  sanguinary.  At  length  the  British  line  gave  way  under 
the  pressure  of  a  flank  movement  by  Major  McNeil  and  a  terrific  fire 
from  a  corps  under  Major  Jesup.  The  foe  broke  and  fled  to  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Chippewa,  tearing  up  the  bridge  over  Chippewa  Creek  behind 
them,  and  so  leaving  an  impassable  barrier  between  themselves  and  the 
victorious  Americans.  The  battle-field  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
wounded — six  hundred  and  four  of  the  British,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  of  the  Americans.  A  shower  of  rain  descended  like  an  angel  of 
mercy  that  night,  and  gave  comfort  to  the  maimed  and  dying  of  both  armies, 
who  were  tenderly  cared  for.  Much  of  the  next  and  following  day  were 
spent  by  the  Americans  caring  for  the  wounded  and  in  burying  the  dead. 

Drummond  was  mortified  by  this  discomfiture  of  his  veteran  troops 
by  what  he  deemed  to  be  raw  Americans,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  out 
the  stain.  lie  gathered  troops  from  every  available  point,  in  number 
about  one  third  larger  than  that  under  Brown,  and  soon  advanced  to 
meet  the  invader. 

Brown  was  anxious  to  push  on  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara, 
where  he  expected  Chauncey  would  co-operate  with  him.  He  crossed 
the  Chippewa  Creek  in  boats  with  a  part  of  his  army  before  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  Kiall  fled  to  Queenstown,  put  some  of  his 
troops  into  Forts  George  and  Mississaugua,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters near  the  lake,  twenty  miles  westward.  Brown  pushed  on  to 
Queenstown  and  menaced  Fort  George.  After  waiting  many  days  he 
learned  that  Chauncey  was  sick  and  his  squadron  was  blockaded  at 
Sackett's  Harbor.  Hopeless  of  aid  from  the  navy,  he  ordered  the  army 
to  fall  back  to  the  battle-ground  of  Chippewa  and  await  developments. 
They  did  not  rest  long,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Brown  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Drummond  had  landed  with  a  thousand 
troops  at  Lewiston,  many  of  them  Wellington's  veterans  ;  that  a  British 
force  occupied  Queenstown,  and  that  Riall  had  joined  the  lieutenant- 
general  with  his  own  troops  and  a  body  of  loyal  Canadians. 

Brown  now  ordered  Scott  to  march  rapidly  with  a  part  of  the  army 
and  menace  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  He  pushed  forward 
toward  evening  with  his  brigade,  Towson's  artillery,  and  some  mounted 
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men,  and  near  the  verge  of  the  great  cataract  he  saw  some  British  officers 
come  out  of  a  house,  leap  into  their  saddles,  and  ride  swiftly  away.  He 
dashed  into  the  woods,  expecting  to  find  a  small  detachment  of  the  British 
army,  but  soon  discovered  that  liiall  was  there  with  a  force  larger  than  he 
led  at  Chippewa.  Scott  measured  the  peril  of  his  situation  instantly. 
To  stand  still  would  be  fatal,  and  to  retreat  might  demoralize  the  army 
he  had  just  left ;  so  he  resolved  to  fight  with  great  odds  against  him. 

A  desperate  battle  began  at  sunset,  and  did  not  cease  until  almost  mid- 
night. The  British  line  encountered  by  Scott,  eighteen  hundred  strong, 
was  on  a  hill  over  which  passed  a  highway  known  as  Lundy's  Lane. 
Near  its  crest  the  British  had  a  fine  battery  of  brass  cannon,  which 
inflicted  fearful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  Americans.  While  Scott  was 
hotly  engaged  with  Riall,  Major  Jesup  secretly  led  a  small  force  in  the 
gloom  to  the  rear  of  the  British  and  kept  back  re-enforcements  sent  by 
Drummond.  Meanwhile  General  Brown,  apprised  of  the  situation  by 
the  booming  of  cannons  and  from  messengers,  pushed  forward  with  his 
whole  army.  Perceiving  the  battery  on  the  hill  to  be  the  key  to  the 
enemy's  position,  he  turned  to  Colonel  James  Miller  and  asked  : 

"  Can  3'ou  storm  that  work  and  take  it  ?" 

'^'11  try  !"  said  Miller. 

The  battery  was  soon  taken,  and  the  exploit  led  to  victory.  Miller 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general. 

Scott,  fighting  galhmtly,  was  severely  wounded  in  his  shoulder  by  a 
musket-ball.  Brown,  too,  was  badly  wounded,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  the  inefficient  Ripley.  The  British  had  already  been 
driven  from  the  field,  notwithstanding  Drummond  had  brought  them  a 
re-enforcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Americans  retired  to 
Chippewa,  a  short  distance  off,  but  could  not  take  the  captured  battery 
with  them.  Brown  ordered  Ripley  to  return  after  a  brief  rest  and  take 
possession  of  the  battle-field  and  the  battery  before  daylight.  That  always 
tardy  and  disobedient  officer  hesitated  to  obey.  The  British  returned, 
retook  the  battery,  and  held  the  field,  while  Ripley  led  the  little  American 
army  back  to  Fort  Erie,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  at  this  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  lie  was  immediately  super- 
seded by  General  E.  P.  Gaines.     Both  parties  claimed  the  victory.* 

Drummond  was  wounded  in  the  battle.     As  soon  as  he  was  able  he 

*  The  Britisli  had  about  four  tliousand  five  hundred  troops  in  this  battle,  and  the 
Americans  two  thousand  six  hundred.  The  latter  lost  about  one  third  of  their  number, 
and  the  British  lost  a  few  more.  Tlie  conflict  is  sometimes  chilled  the  battle  of  Bridge- 
water,  from  a  hamlet  near  by,  and  also  the  battle  of  Niagara,  it  having  been  fought  in 
sight  of  the  great  cataract. 
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pushed  forward  and  besieged  Fort  Erie  with  abont  five  thonBand  men. 
From  tlie  7tb  to  the  14tb  of  August  (1814)  almost  continuous  cannonad- 
ing between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  was  kept  up.  At  evening 
twilight  on  the  14tli  a  shell  hurled  from  a  British  mortar  came  screaming 
into  the  fort,  lodged  in  an  almost  empty  magazine,  and  blew  it  up. 
Drunimond,  supposing  he  liad  fired  one  of  the  principal  magazines  of 
the  fort,  proceeded  to  apsail  the  works  in  strong  force.  Before  dawn  on 
the  15tli  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  furiously  attacked  the  fort.  They 
gained  a  bastion,  but  were  repulse<l  at  all  other  points.  They  held  the 
bastion  with  tenacity.  The  Americans  mined  it  and  blew  it  up.  The 
explosion  was  terrific.  Mingled  earth,  timbers,  stones,  and  human 
bodies  rose  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air  and  spread  a  shower  of  ruins  to  a 
great  distance.  The  British,  amaz- 
ed,  soon  afterward  broke  and  fled, 
and  victory  remained  with  the 
Americans. 

Both  parties  prepared  to  renew 
tJie  struggle.  General  Brown  bad 
recovered,  and  was  again  in  com- 
mand of  his  army.  Drummond's 
force  again  invested  Fort  Erie,  but, 
i  ""IflltMrf-iy     ^^  occupying  low  ground,  many  died 

' ''  '»  ''^  "'■'^fS^^         =^^'        '^^  typhoid  fever. 

f  ffl^  "  ^"^  September  17th  a  sortie  was 

made  from   the   fort,  and   after  a 
(lESEHAi.  izAKi).  severe  contest  the  Americans  cap- 

tured tlie  advanced  works  of  tlie 
enemy.  The  Britisli  were  driven  back  to  Chippewa,  with  a  loss  of  almost 
a  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  "  Thus,"  wrote  Gen- 
eral Brown  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  one  thousand  regulars  and  an 
equal  proporti«m  of  militia  destroyed  the  fruits  of  fifty  days'  labor,  and 
diminished  his  [^Drunimond's]  effective  force  one  thousand  men." 

This  victory,  won  by  the  Americans  so  soon  after  those  achieved  at 
Cliippewa  and  Lnndy's  Lane,  and  occurring  a  few  days  after  a  triumph 
of  their  arms  at  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  from  Baltimore,  diffused  great  joy  tiiroughont  the  country, 
and  dispelled  tho  gloom  wJiieli  the  recent  capture  of  the  national  capital 
by  the  enemy  liad  spread  over  the  land. 

General  Izard,*  the  successor  of  General  Wilkinson,  led  about  five 

*  Gcorgf  Iz.nnl  whs  a  nntive  of  Somli  Ciinilinn,  wht-rc  lii-  nns  born  in  1777,  and  died  nt 

Lillle  Ilopk,   Ark.,  in  NovemlxT,  18a«.     TFc  was  pduciilfil  in   Ensland,  nnd  BOOn  afltr 
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thouBand  troops  to  the  Niagara  frontier  in  October,  and,  raiik.^g  Brown, 
took  the  chief  command.  Tlie  combined  forces,  numbering  abont  eight 
tbonBaiid  men,  were  preparing  to  attack  Drummond,  when  he  withdrew 
to  Fort  George  and  Burlington  Heights.  Perceiving  that  further  ofEen- 
Bive  operations  on  the  Canadian  peninsula  would  be  perhaps  perilous, 
Izard  caused  Fort  Erie  to  be  abandoned  and  blown  up  early  in  November, 
and,  leaving  Canada,  he  crossed  the  Niagara  arTd  put  the  troops  into 
winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,  Black 
Kock,  and  Batavia. 

Tliere  were  stirring  scenes  on 
Lake  Cliamplain  early  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S14.  When,  in  August,  Izard 
marched  westward  lie  left  about 
fifteen  hundred  regulars  near  Platts- 
bui^li  imder  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Macomb.  General 
Benjamin  Mooers  *  was  at  the  head 
of  the  militia  force  in  tliat  region. 

During  the  snnuner  the  Ameri- 
cana and  the  BritiBh  had  been  busy 
in  the  preparation  of  veasels  of  war 
on  Lake  Chaniplain,  The  Ameri- 
can squadron  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  Thomas  Macdonough, 

and  was  ready  for  service  at  the  middle  of  August.  At  the  beginning 
of  September  Macomb  was  in  command  of  about  three  thousand  four 
hundred  armed  men  all  told.  With  great  exertions  he  had  completed 
redoubts  and  block-houses  there  and  other  preparations  for  defence.  He 
also  took  measures  to  prevent  expected  invaders  from  Canada  crossing  the 
Saranau  Ilivor.     He  liad  learned  that  fifteen  thousand  of  Wellington's 


lan      f  arlillcry.     In   1799  he  van  ap- 

gn         IS  offive  in  1HU3.     Uc  was  uppoinuil 

U  b   gad     -gi'Dcral  it  .vc-ar  Inler,     <(n  Lake 

o     na  d   I  Willi  skill  iind  prudence,  with  tlio 

ppo  u    ll  go    Tuor  of  the  Arkuilsiis  Territory, 


Lis  a-turn  he  eutcr  -d  a     y  (  *e4)  fi. 

paiDl«d  aide  to  Oca    a    Hun     on  und 
colonel  of  artillerj    n  [)   n^  of     S 

<'hainpluin  iitul  on  h   \    gi  a    < 
rank  of  major-geDi  a  b 

and  so  remained  unlil  his  deillh. 

*  Benjiimin  Mooers,  born  in  Jltutsachiiselts  in  17GI.  wa.s  a  j'oiing  soldier  in  the  old  war 
for  independence.  He  was  ehiisi-n  comniunder  of  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1812,  hut  did  nol  appear  active  on  the  field  until  Uie 
invaiiion  of  the  Chaniplain  re<pon  by  (he  British  in  1614,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
militia  wlio  defended  Platl'ibiirgh.  In  that  position  he  did  his  duly  nobly.  lie  died  at  his 
resklence  on  Cumln-rlsiiil  Ili'ad,  in  February,  1838. 
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veterans  were  at  Montreal,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  the 
Governor- General  of  Canada,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  the  State  of 
New  York, 

At  the  beginning  of  September  Prevost,*  with  fourteen  thoneand  men, 
chiefly  Wellington's  soldiers,  penetrated  the  country  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  point  a  few  miles  from  Plattsburgh.  He  avowed  his  intention 
to  seize  and  liold  Northern  New  York  as  far  sonth  as  Ticouderoga,  and 
by  proclamation  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  east  oif  their  allegiance  to 
their  government  and  to  furnish  him  with  supplies.  At  the  same  time 
the  British  squadron,  built 
on  the  Sore],  moved  into 
Lake  Champlain,  under 
the  general  command  of 
Commodore  Downie. 

On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 6th  Prevost  ad- 
vanced upon  Pittsburgh  in 
two  columns.  One  of 
these  encountered  and  had  a 
severe  skirmish  with  a  small 
force  of  regulars  and  mili- 
tia  under  Captain  Wool, 
the  hero  of  Queenstown. 
The  Americans  were  press- 
ed back  by  overwiielrning  numl>ers,  and  retired  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Saranac,  tearing  up  the  bridges  behind  them  and  using  the  timbers  for 
breastworks.  In  trying  to  force  their  way  across  the  Saranac  the  British 
were  repulsed  hy  a  company  of  musketeers  in  a  strong  stone  mill. 
Prevost  soon  learned  that  his  invasion  was  not  to  be  a  pleasant  lioliday 
excursion,  and  he  paused  for  tlie  coming  np  of  batteries  and  supplies,  and 
for  the  construction  of  works  to  command  those  of  the  Americans  on  the 
Boutlt  side  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile  the  British  naval  force  had  appeared  off  Cumberland  Head, 
at  the  entrance  to  Plattsburgh  Bay,  in  wiiieh  lay  the  squadron  of  Mat- 
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•  Sir  Gi-orgf  Prevost  was  born  in  New  York  in  1767,  and  died  in  England  in  1815. 
He  enlerfd  tbc  Briliisli  Army  in  his  joutli,  and  served  witli  distinction  in  the  West 
IndieH  late  in  l.lic  last  century.  In  1805  lie  wax  conimi»iioned  a  nmjor-general,  and  the 
same  year  wha  created  a  liaronet.  He  was  M'contl  In  eommHnd  at  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique in  1808.  and  becnme  Governor  of  Nova  Hcolln  Hie  same  year.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1811.  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  Go vernor-General  of  Canada. 
He  retained  lliiil  office  niitil  his  return  to  England,  in  1814. 
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donough.*  His  flag-ehip  vas  the  Saratoga,  wliicli  wae  asasted  by  one 
brig,  two  schooners,  and  ten  gun-boats,  or  galleys,  Downie's  flag-ship 
was  the  Confiance,  which  was  assisted  by  one  brig,  two  sloops,  and 
twelve  gun-boats.  The  British  land 
and  naval  forces  began  an  attack  at 
aboat  the  same  time  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nth.  The  battle  was 
opened  by  the  navy.  Macdonough 
was  only  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
pious,  and  tmatful  in  Providence, 
When  his  ship  was  cleared  for  action 
he  knelt  on  her  deck,  with  his  chief 
officers  around  him,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  Very 
soon  the  thunders  of  great  guns 
boomed  over  the  lake,  and  a  sharp 
naval  battle,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours  and  a  half,  began, f  The 
sublime  spectacle  was  seen  by 
hundreds  of  spectators  on  the  headlands  of  the  Vermont  shore  of  the  nar- 
row lake.  The  battle  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Americans. 
Both  squadrons  were  dreadfully  sliattered.  "  There  was  not  a  mast  in 
either  squadron,"  Macdonough  wrote,  "  that  could  stand  to  make  a  sail 

*  Thomas  Macdonough  was  bom  in  Delaware  in  December,  1783,  and  died  at  seft, 
November  14th,  1825.  He  vas  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  became  a  midahipman  in 
the  United  States  Navy  in  1800,  lieutenant  in  180T,  and  commander  in  1813.  He  had 
served  wilh  Decatur  and  Bainbridge  in  (lie  Mediterranean,  and  won  a  signal  victor]'  In  a 
naval  battle  oft  Plaltsburgh  on  September  llih,  1814,  for  which  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  and  other  rewards.  Civil  lienors  were  bestowed 
upon  him  in  several  places.  His  health  declined  from  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  lived 
but  ten  years  aflerwanl. 

+  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  n  shot  from  a  British  vessel  demolished  a  hen-coop  on 
the  Saratagn.  where  a  young  game-cock  which  the  sailors  had  brought  from  the  shore, 
released  from  confinement  and  startled  by  the  sound  of  cannons,  flew  up  on  a  gun-slide, 
and  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  lustily  and  defiantly.  The  sailors  regarded  the  incident 
as  an  omen  of  victory,  and  felt  their  courage  strengthened.  In  a  rhyming  EpittU  of 
Brother  Jonathan  to  Johnny  Bull,  written  at  the  close  of  the  war,  is  the  followbg  allu- 
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^nd  cried  '  cock-a-doodle-doo.' 

id  Macdonnugh  wae  vlclorlouB,  JobD, 
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on."  "  Our  maetB,  yards,  andaaile,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the  Conjianee, 
"were  bo  shattered  that  one  looked  like  so  many  bundles  of  matches, 
and  the  other  like  so  many  bnndles  of  raga."  The  Americana  loet  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  the  British  over  two  hundred.  Among  the 
latter  was  Commodore  Downio,  who  was  slain,  and  was  buried  at 
Plattsburgh. 

There  was  a  sharp  and  decisive  conflict  on  the  land  at  Plattsburgh  while 
the  battle  was  raging  on  the 
water.  At  the  discharge  of  tlie 
Jirst  gun  on  the  lake  the  BritigU 
troops  moved  forward  in  three 
cohimns  to  force  their  way  across 
the  Saranac  at  the  sites  of  the  two 
destroyed  bridges  and  at  a  ford 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  carry  the  American 
works  by  storm.  After  a  des- 
perate battle  for  about  two  hours, 
with  varying  fortunes  for  both 
sides,  the  British  were  repulsed 
by  the  brave  men  under  Macomb* 
and  Mooers.  The  Americans 
were  driving  back  some  of  the 
way  across  the  river,  when  Hiram 
Walworth  (afterward  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York)  dashed 
np,  his  horse  flecked  with  foam,  and  annoimced  that  the  British 
squadron  on  the  lake  had  surrendered  !  The  Americans  gave  hearty 
cheers.  The  enemy  wavered.  The  timid  Prevost,  seeing  the  militia, 
who  had  come  streaming  over  from  Vermont  and  from  the  surrounding- 
country,  gathering  on  his  flanks  and  rear,  sounded  a  retreat.  At  mid- 
night he  fled  Canadaward  with  such  precipitation  that  he  left  his  sick 
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enemy   who    had    forced    the 


*  Alcxaader  Maoomb  wus  sod  of  a  fur  merchant,  and  was  bora  in  Detroit  id  April. 
1783.  Died  Id  Wasiiiugton,  D.  C.  in  June,  1841.  He  entered  the  army  as  comet  of 
cavalry  in  1799.  At  tlie  bcgiuning  of  the  second  war  for  indupendence  (1813-15),  he  was 
a  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  adjulant-genera!  of  the  army.  In  the  artillery  service,  lie 
distinguished  liiaiscif  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Tie  was  promoted  to  brigadier-geueniL 
early  in  1814,  and  was  left  in  eliief  command  in  the  Lake  Champlain  region  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year.  His  victory  over  the  British  at  Plattsburgh  in  September  won  for  him 
lITcat  honors — the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  and  awards  from  others.  On 
the  death  of  Qeneral  Brown,  in  1835.  he  was  made  general-in-chief  of  tlie  armies  of  the 
United  States,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  remains  repose  be- 
ncalh  a  Imndsoine  moniiinenl  in  the  Conirressional  burying  groimd  at  Washington. 
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and  wounded  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores  behind.  A  pursuit  was  begun, 
but  heavy  rains  compelled  the  pursuers  to  give  up  the  chase.  The 
British  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted,  from  the  6th  to  the 
11th  of  September,  about  twenty-five  hundred  men.  Macomb  and 
Macdonough  became  the  recipients  of  high  honors  and  of  solid  rewards. 
The  flight  of  Prevost  to  Canada  ended  military  operations  of  impor- 
tance on  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York.*  The  active  and  efficient 
Chauncey  had  been  compelled  to  remain  inactive  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  season.  He  was  blockaded  at  Sackett's  Harbor  by  a  British 
squadron,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  go  out  and  fight  the  blockaders  he 
was  prostrated  by  severe  sickness.  While  convalescing  he  went  out  on 
a  cruise  and  blockaded  the  British  squadron  in  Kingston  Harbor.     A 


*  The  victory  at  Plattsburgh  and  the  flight  of  Prevost  formed  the  burden  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  many  songs  composed  during  the  war.  It  was  written  by  Micajah 
Hawkins,  and  wad  first  sung  at  a  theatre  in  Albany  by  him,  in  the  character  of  a  negro 
sailor.     It  was  entitled 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PLATTSBURGH. 
Tune,  "  Boyne  Water.'' 

Backside  Albany  Btan'  Lake  Cham  plain, 

Little  pond  half  full  o'  water  ; 
Plat-te-burgh  dar  too,  close  "jwn  de  main  : 

Town  small,  he  grow  bigger,  do,  herearter. 
On  Lake  Champlain  Uncle  Sam  set  he  boat, 

An^  Massa  Macdonough  sail  'cm  ; 
While  Gineral  Macomb  make  Plat-te-burgh  he  home 

Wid  de  army^  whose  courage  nebber  fail  'em. 

On  'lebenth  day  Sep-tem-ber, 

In  eighteen  hun'red  and  fourteen, 
Gubbemor  Probose  an'  he  British  so-jer 

Come  to  Plat-te-burgh  a  tea-party  courtin'. 
An'  he  boat  come,  too,  arter  Uncle  Sam's  boat. 

Massa  'Donough  look  sharp  out  de  winder  ; 
Den  Gineral  Macomb  (ah  !  he  always  at  home) 

Cotch  fire  too,  Sirs,  like  thider. 

Bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  den  de  cannons  'gin  to  roar 

In  Plat-te-burgh  an'  al!  'bout  dat  quarter  ; 
Gubbemor  Probose  try  he  han'  'pon  de  shore. 

While  he  boat  take  he  luck  'pon  de  water. 
But  Massa  Macdonough  knock  he  boat  In  he  head. 

Break  he  heart,  break  he  shin,  'tove  he  caff'n  in  ; 
An'  Gineral  Macomb  start  ole  Probose  home, 

'Tot  me  soul  den  I  muss  die  a  laffln. 

I*roboee  scare  so  he  lef  all  behine. 

Powder,  ball,  cannon,  tea-pot  an'  kittle  ; 
Some  say  he  cotch  a  cole— trouble  in  he  mine, 

'Cause  he  eat  so  much  raw  an'  cole  vittle. 
Uncle  Sam  berry  sorry,  to  be  sure,  for  he  pain  ; 

Wish  he  nuss  hisself  up  well  an'  hearty. 
For  Gineral  Macomb  and  Massa  'Donough  home 

When  he  notion  for  anudder  tea-party. 
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vessel  named  St.  Zaiorencej  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns, 
was  completed  at  Kingston  on  September  Ist,  when  Chauncey  prudently 
raised  the  blockade  and  returned  to  the  harbor.  That  ship,  carrying 
over  one  thousand  men,  with  other  vessels  of  war,  made  Sir  James  Yeo 
lord  of  the  lake  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  Americans 
determined  to  match  the  St,  Lawrence^  and  laid  the  keels  of  two  first- 
class  frigates  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  The  New  Orleans^  neariug  com- 
pletion when  peace  came  early  in  1815,  is  still  on  the  stocks  at  the  Harbor. 
A  land  and  naval  force  was  prepared  in  the  spring  of  1814  for  the 
purpose  of  recapturing  Fort  Mackinaw  in  the  far  North-west.  It  left 
Detroit  early  in  July.  It  destroyed  the  post  of  the  North-west  Fur 
Company  at  tho  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  The  agents  of  this  company  had 
been  persistent  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  to  be  taken  was  too  strong  for  the  small  American  force,  and  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

While  the  military  events  we  have  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  were  occurring  on  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York  during 
1814,  others  of  equal  importance  were  taking  place  at  various  points  in 
the  republic. 

Late  in  August  (1814)  General  Duncan  McArthur,  with  seven  hundred 
mounted  men  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  left  Detroit,  crossed  into  Canada, 
and  made  a  terrifying  raid  through  the  western  portion  of  the  province 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  eastward  to  the  Grand  River,  and  back  to  Sandwich. 
He  spread  alarm  everywhere.  Fear  magnified  the  number  of  his  men 
to  thousands.  The  object  of  the  raid  was  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  the  Americans  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  It  was  etfectual.  For  four 
weeks  McArtlmr  skurried  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  enemy's 
country,  disarming  and  paroling  the  militia,  and  destroying  public  prop- 
erty ;  but  he  was  generous  to  inoffensive  citizens. 

New  England  had  experienced  very  little  actual  war  before  the  year 
1814.  From  the  end  of  1813  until  the  close  of  the  contest,  British  block- 
ading squadrons  and  single  cruisers  hovered  along  its  coasts,  barred  its 
sea-ports  against  commerce,  and  kept  its  maritime  cities  and  villages  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm  and  dread. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  British  Admiral  Cochran  given  to  the 
commanders  of  war- vessels  to  "  destroy  the  sea-port  towns  and  desolate 
the  country,"  much  property  was  wasted  on  the  coasts  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  ;  and  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  a  little  east  of  New 
London,  suffered  a  severe  bombardment.  Formidable  squadrons  block- 
aded the  Delaware  River,  New  York  Harbor,  New  London,  and  Boston. 
The  largest  of  these  squadrons  on  the  New  England  coast  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Sir  T.  M.  Hardy. 

After  seizing  a  portion  of  Eastern  Maine,  Hardy  menaced  Portsmouth 
and  Boston.  The  last-named  city  was  almost  defenceless.  Stimulated 
by  alarm  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  citizens  of  Boston  of  every 
class  turned  out  daily  with  implements  of  labor,  and  worked  energetically 
in  the  construction  of  defences  for  the  town.  Informed  of  these  prep- 
arations, and  having  a  wholesome  fear  of  Fulton's  torpedoes,  with  which 
common  report  said  some  of  the  American  sea-port  harbors  were  strewn, 
Hardy  did  not  venture  within  the  roads,  and  Boston  was  saved. 
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New  York  was  equally  excited  by  patriotism  and  alarm.  In  daily 
expectation  of  an  attack  by  a  British  land  and  naval  force  which  had 
been  operating  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  men  of  all  classes  and  occupations 
worked  daily  in  building  fortifications  at  Brooklyn  and  Harlem.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  issued  a 
stirring  appeal  (August  2d,  1814)  to  the  patriotism  and  the  interests  of 
the  citizens,  calling  upon  them  to  offer  their  personal  services  and 
pecuniary  means  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  fortifications 
around  the  town.  The  response  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and  gen- 
erous.* Members  of  various  churches  and  of  social  and  benevolent 
organizations  went  out  in  groups,  as  such,  to  the  patriotic  task.  So  also 
did  different  craftsmen  under  their  respective  banners  : 

"  Plumbers,  founders,  dyers,  tinners,  tanners,  shavers. 
Sweeps,  clerks,  and  criers,  jew  ellers,  engravers, 
Clothiers,  drapers,  players,  cartmen,  hatters,  nailers, 
Gaugers,  scalers,  weighers,  carpenters,  and  sailors.*' 

Within  four  days  after  Clinton's  address  three  thousand  persons  were 
at  work  on  the  fortifications  under  the  direction  of  a  Defence  Committee 
and  engineers  guided  by  lines  drawn  by  General  Joseph  G.  Swift.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  intense.  School-teachers  and  their  pupils 
went  together  to  the  patriotic  task,  and  little  boys,  too  small  to  handle  a 
spade  or  pickaxe,  carried  earth  on  shingles,  and  so  added  their  mites  in 
rearing  the  breastworks.  New  York  City  was  soon  well  defended  by 
fortifications  and  numerous  militia,  and  no  blockader  ventured  within 
the  harbor.  Samuel  Woodworth  concluded  a  stirring  poem  published 
at  that  time  with  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  the  British  rf 

**  Better  not  invade  ;  recollect  the  spirit 
Which  our  dads  displayed  and  their  sons  inherit. 

*  Money  to  erect  fortifications  must  be  had  at  once.  The  Legislature  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  credit  of  the  National  Government  was  so  low  at  that,  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  war,  that  the  banks  would  not  loan  money  on  its  stock  or  its  Treasury  notes  with- 
out other  security.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  if  Treasury  notes  were  deposited, 
endorsed  by  Governor  Tompkins,  the  banks  would  advance  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Rufus  King  went  to  the  governor  and  said,  **  The  time  is  arrived  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  put  his  all  at  the  req\iisition  of  the  Government,"  and  that  he  him- 
self (though  a  leader  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Madison)  was  ready  to  do  so.  The  governor 
said  he  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  should  be  ruined.  "  Ruin  your- 
self if  it  becomes  necessary  to  save  your  country,"  said  the  patriotic  Mr.  King,  "  and  I 
pledge  you  my  honor  that  I  will  support  you  in  whatever  you  do."  The  governor  en- 
dorsed the  notes  and  the  banks  loaned  the  money. 

t  The  whole  poem,  in  eight  stanzas,  may  be  found  in  Lossing's  Pictorial  JFiM  Book 
of  the  War  of  1812,  page  970. 
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If  you  still  advance,  friendly  caution  slighting, 
You  may  get,  by  chance,  a  bellyful  of  fighting. 

Pick -axe,  shovel,  spade,  crowbar,  hoe  and  barrow  ; 

Better  not  invade  ;  Yankees  have  the  marrow.'* 

Philadelphia  exhibited  a  similar  spirit  on  a  like  occasion  at  that  time, 
and  the  amphibious  marauders  met  with  such  resistance  at  every  point 
that  the  terrible  order  of  Cochran  could  not  be  executed.  Hardy  was 
kept  out  of  the  Thames  and  from  New  London  by  Commodore  Lewis 
with  some  gun- boats  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  he  was  discomfited  at 
Stonington  and  driven  away  by  a  few  determined  men. 

Early  in  January,  1814,  the  National  Government  was  informed  that 
four  thousand  British  troops  destined  for  the  United  States  had  landed 
at  Bermuda.  At  the  close  of  April  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
temporary  downfall  of  Napoleon,  as  we  have  observed,  which  would 
release  many  British  troops  from  service  on  the  Continent  and  allow 
them  to  come  to  America  ;  and  on  July  1st  official  intelligence  reached 
the  President  that  a  fleet  of  transports  with  a  large  land  force  bound  to 
some  port  in  the  United  States,  ''  probably  iu  the  Potomac,"  was  about 
to  sail  from  Bermuda. 

The  Government  gave  little  heed  to  these  warnings,  and  when,  at  the 
middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron  of  about  sixty  sail  appeared  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  with  six  thousand  land  troops  under  General  Ross,  one 
of  Wellington's  best  officers,  destined  for  the  capture  of  the  national 
capital,  there  was  no  force  to  oppose  the  invaders  excepting  a  small 
flotilla  of  armed  barges  and  a  schooner  under  Commodore  Joshua  Barney, 
and  a  few  scattered  militia.  The  British  fleet  drove  Barney's  flotilla 
into  the  Patuxent  River,  and  blockaded  it  there.  The  flotilla  went  far 
up  the  river  to  a  point  not  to  be  reached  by  the  British  ships. 

Meanwhile  the  invaders  in  armed  barges  pursued  the  flotilla,  when 
Barney  blew  it  up,  and  with  his  marines  joined  the  forces  which  General 
Winder,*  the  commander  of  the  district,  was  hastily  gathering.  Five 
thousand  of  the  British  force  landed  at  Benedict,  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Patuxent.     Finding  the  American  flotilla  a  smoking  ruin, 

*  William  H.  Winder  was  a  native  of  Somerset  County,  Md. ,  and  was  born  in  February, 
1775.  He  died  in  Baltimore  in  3Iay,  1824.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer  iu  Baltimore 
from  1798  until  1812,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  infantry  in  July,  and  served  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1813  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general ; 
made  prisoner  at  Stony  Creek,  Canada  ;  was  exchanged,  and  made  inspector-general  in 
May,  1814.  He  commanded  the  Tenth  District,  and  was  engagcnl  in  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington City  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  sunnner  of  1814.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  served  with  credit  in  imi)ortant  civil  stations.  He 
was  a  State  senator  of  Maryland  at  one  time. 
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they  pressed  forward  toward  Washington.  Winder,  who  had  only  about 
three  thousand  men,  most  of  them  undisciplined,  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  that  night  (August  23d)  the  invaders,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Cockburn  and  his  amphibious  marauders,  encamped 
within  ten  miles  of  Washington. 

Winder  left  some  troops  at  Bladensburg,  four  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  with  others  watched  the  highways  leading  from  it,  uncertain  what 
point  might  be  first  attacked.  On  the  morning  of  the  24:th,  while 
Winder  and  the  Cabinet  were  in  consultation,  word  came  to  the  general 
that  the  British  were  pressing  toward  Bladensburg.  He  hurried  to  that 
village  with  re-enforcements.  His  little  army  was  in  great  peril,  for  the 
invaders  were  overwhelming  in  number.  To  retreat  would  be  perilous. 
He  must  either  fight  or  surrender.  He  chose  to  fight,  and  at  a  little 
past  noon  a  sharp  battle  was  begun.  Many  of  the  militia  soon  fled. 
Barney  and  his  men  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  until  that  leader 
was  badly  wounded,  when  Winder,  seeing  no  ground  for  hope  of  a 
victory,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  invaders  had  lost  fully  five  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  during  a  struggle  of  four  hours.  Among 
their  lost  were  several  officers  of  distinction. 

The  President  (Madison)  and  some  of  his  Cabinet,  who  had  watched 
the  battle,  hastened  back  to  the  city  as  fast  as  fleet  horses  could  carry 
them,  conveying  the  first  news  of  impending  danger.  The  victors 
followed,  and  entered  the  city  at  evening  twilight.  They  at  once  began 
to  plunder  and  destroy.  The  President's  house,  the  Capitol,  the 
Treasury  buildings,  the  arsenal  and  the  barracks  were  burned.  Of  the 
public  buildings  only  the  Patent  Office  was  saved.  Some  private  houses 
were  sacked  and  some  were  burnt.  Meanwhile  the  commandant  of  the 
Navy-Yard  fired  the  public  property  there — buildings,  vessels,  apd  stores 
— in  obedience  of  an  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Altogether  property  of  the  estimated  value  of  $2,000,000  was 
laid  waste. 

While  the  people  of  England  loudly  condemned  and  deplored  this 
barbarous  act,  the  British  Government  caused  the  Tower  guns  to  be  tired 
in  honor  of  Ross's  victory,  and  at  his  death,  a  few  weeks  later,  it  decreed 
him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  well,  for  he  was  a 
brave  and  humane  soldier. 

The  British  now  menaced  Baltimore.  They  started  from  Washington 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  after  resting  and  recruiting  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Patuxent,  they  appeared  in  force  on  Patapsco  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
which  Baltimore  stands,  then  a  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
people  of  that  city  had  wisely  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders. 
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Fort  McHenry,  which  defended  the  harbor,  was  garrisoned  by  a  thousand 

men  under  Major  Armistead  ;    redoubts   were  erected,   and  a  large 

number  of  troops  were  gathered  around  the  city. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12th  General  Koss,  with  nine  thousand 

troops,  landed  at  North  Point,  twelve  miles  from    Baltimore.      The 

Americans  had  about  the  same  number  within  call.     Three  thousand  of 

these,  under  General  Strieker,  were  sent  out  to  watch  the  invaders. 

Confident  of  success,  Koss  and  Cockburn  were  riding  gayly  at  the  head 

of  the  advancing  British  troops,  when  a  rifle-ball  from  a  company  of 

concealed   sharpshooters  mortally   wounded   the    British    commanding 

general.     The  troops  were  then  led  by  Colonel  Brooke.     They  pressed 

on  toward  Baltimore,  encountering  General  Strieker's  advanced  troops 

in  a  sharp  engagement.     The  British  bivouacked  on  the  hattle-lield  that 

night. 

In  the  mean  time  a  heavy  British  naval  force  was  anchored  before  Fort 
McHenry  out  of  range  of  its  moderate-sized  guns,  and  prepared  to  bom- 
bard it  and  its  supporting  redoubts  the  next  morning  (September  13th), 
when  the  British  land  force  should  move  upon  Baltimore.     This  was 
done  at  the  appointed  time.     Armistead  gallantly  defended   the  fort 
through  all  the  bombardment,  and  kept  the  assailants  at  bay.     The  contest 
continued  twenty-five  hours,  during  which  time  fully  twenty-five  hundred 
shells  were  thrown.*     The  land  forces  of  the  enemy  were  confronted  by 
determined  troops  under  Generals  Strieker  and  Winder.     Very  soon  the 
British  commanders  became  convinced  that  they  could  not  take  Balti- 
more, and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  suddenly  ceased  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.     The  British  troops  hastily  withdrew  to  their  ships 
in  darkness  and  rain  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  entire 
armament  went  down  the  bay,  greatly  crestfallen.     Sir  George  Prevost, 
who  had  returned  to  Montreal  from  Plattsburgh,  postponed  rejoicings 
there  because  of  the  capture  of  Washington  until  he  should  hear  of  the 

*  The  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  was  the  occasion  which  inspired  Francis  S.  Key 
to  write  the  popular  song,  "The  Star-spangled  Banner."  Dr.  Beans,  a  distinguished 
and  much-loved  physician  of  Maryland,  had  been  carried  by  the  British,  when  retreating 
from  Washington,  on  board  their  ship.  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Baltimore,  went  to 
the  fleet  with  a  flag,  to  procure  Dr.  Beans *s  release.  They  also  were  detained  on  board 
as  the  fleet  was  about  to  sail  for  Baltimore.  They  were  compelled  to  witness  the  bom- 
bardment from  one  of  the  British  ships.  Their  anxiety  was  very  great  when,  before  the 
dawn  of  the  14th,  the  fort  was  silent.  They  did  not  know  whether  it  had  surrendered  or 
not.  They  were  rejoiced  when,  *'  at  the  dawn's  early  light, "  they  saw  that  "  our  flag  was 
still  there."  waving  over  the  fort.  It  was  while  pacing  the  deck  at  that  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  filled  with  doubt,  that  Key  composed  that  stirring  song.  The  prisoners 
were  sent  on  shore  when  the  fleet  departed. 
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seizure  of  Baltimore,  that  both  events  might  be  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.     He  was  denied  that  gratification. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  operations  on  the 
ocean  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

In  May,  1814,  Captain  Johnston  Blakely  crossed  the  sea  with  the  sloop- 
of-war  TFiowp,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  spread  terror  among  the  British 
shipping  in  the  English  Channel.  She  captured  one  sloop-of-war  and 
fought  others.  During  the  autumn  she  was  lost  somewhere  with  all  her 
company.     She  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

Captain  Warrington  had  sailed  on  a  cruise  from  New  York  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Peacock^  and  in  April  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Eperoier^  a  valuable  prize  having  $118,000  in  specie  on  board  of  her. 
In  a  later  cruise  to  the  shores  of  Portugal  the  Peacock  captured  fourteen 
vessels,  and  returned  to  New  York  in  October. 

The  frigate  Constitution  was  thoroughly  repaired  after  Bainbridge 
relinquished  the  command  of  her,  and  she  went  to  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Charles  Stewart  *  late  in  1813.  She  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  Surinam,  South  America,  captured  the  sloop-of-war  PictoUy  and, 
returning  to  the  New  England  coast,  was  chased  into  the  harbor  of 
Marblehead  by  two  powerful  British  frigates.  She  did  not  go  to  sea 
again  until  neai*  the  close  of  December,  1814,  when  she  started  on  a 
cruise,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  late  in  February,  1815,  she  fought  at 
the  same  time  and  captured  two  British  vessels  (the  frigate  Cyans  and 
sloop-of-war  Levant)  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Peace  had  then  been 
declared. 

This  exploit  gained  for  Stewart  great  renown.  Congress  gave  him 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  the  city  of  New  York  awarded  him  the 
honor  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  j'okl  box.     After  that  the  Consti- 


*  Charles  Stewart  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  July,  1778  ;  died  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
in  November,  1869,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children,  and  lost  his  father  when  he  was  two  years  old.  lie  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy, 
and  l)ecame  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1798 
he  wjus  commissioned  a  licHitenant  in  the  navy,  and  was  in  command  of.  the  schooner 
KvjM^nmcnt,  in  18(X),  in  a  tight  with  the  French  sch(M)uer  T/w  Tiro  Ffi'tuda,  which  he  cap- 
tured. He  soon  made  other  (^oiKjuests.  He  served  gallantly  against  the  Barbary  powers, 
and  in  May,  18()4,  be(^me  a  master  commandant,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  frigate 
J'^'.r.  He  became  captain  in  1806.  In  1H12  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Cannttil^i- 
iiou.  His  chief  exploit  was  the  capture  of  two  vessels  at  the  same  time  with  the  Consti- 
tut  inn.  After  the  War  of  1812-15  \w  was  in  command  of  the  Me<literranean  wjuadron, 
and  was  almost  continually  in  the  naval  service  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1H()1.  In  1857  he  was  plac<'d  on  the  retired  list,  but  in  1859  he  was  replaced  on  thejictivc 
list  (then  eighty-one  years  of  age)  by  special  legishition.  In  1862  he  wjus  promoted  to 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list. 
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iution  ms  cslled  Old  Ironsides,  and  Stewart  bore  the  same  title  until 
his  death  in  1S69,  when  lie  was  in  the  ninety-aecond  year  of  his  age,  and 
held  the  rank  o£  rear-admiral.     The  Constitution  still  (1887)  survives. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  Commodore  Decatur,  whose  vessels  had  been 
blockaded  at  New  London  a  long  time,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
frigate  President  and  three  other  vessels — Peacock,  Captain  Warring- 
ton ;  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  and  a  store-ship — destined  for  a  raid  on 
the  British  shipping  in  the  East  Indies.  The  President  left  the  harbor 
of  New  York  at  the  middle  of  January,  1815,  eluded  the  blockades  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  pnt  to  sea.  She  was  chased  by  four  British  ships-of- 
war.     Heavily  laden  for  a  long  cruise,  the  President  could  not  sail  fast, 


and  after  a  protracted  chase  and  running  tight  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender. 

Late  in  January  the  commanders  of  the  other  vessels  of  Decatur's 
squadron,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  tlie  President,  put  to  sea  and  sailed  for 
an  appointed  place  of  rendezvons  at  one  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  the  Hornet  met  the  British  sloop  Penguin. 
They  had  a  desperate  fight,  and  the  Hornet  gained  the  victory  in  twenty 
minutes.  This  brilliant  exploit  won  for  Biddle  honors  and  rewards. 
Captain  Warrington  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies,  and  in  June,  1815, 
the  Peacock  captured  the  Nautilus  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Informed 
the  next  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  some  montlis 
before,  Warrington  gave  up  the  prize.  On  his  return  home  he  also 
leceived  honors.  The  war  was  over,  and  every  American  cruiser, 
public  and  private,  had  returned  to  port. 

The  achievements  of  American  privateers  upon  the  ocean  during  the 
war  were  wonderful.     The  romantic  story  of  their  exploits  has  filled  a 
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largo  vohimo  (CoggeshairB  History  of  American  Privateers),  and  yet 
the  half  lias  not  been  told.  These  exploits  were  but  a  repetition  of  the 
doings  in  tlio  regular  service.  After  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  the 
bulk  of  tlie  naval  conflicts  upon  tlie  sea  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
was  carried  on  by  private  armed  vessels,  which  "  took,  burned,  and 
destroyed  "  nixtcen  Jmndred  British  merchantmen,  of  all  classes,  in  the 
space  of  three  years.  Tlie  most 
famous  of  these  privateers  for 
speed  and  efficiency  were  the  Bal- 
timore clippers. 

A  large  number  of  privateers 
were  sent  out  from  the  port  of 
Xcw  York,  and  many  merchants 
reaped  more  bountiful  pecuniary 
harvcets  by  this  means  than  they 
could  have  done  by  the  slower 
procchsee  of  commerce.  The  most 
noted  of  these  New  York  priva- 
teers was  the  General  ArmBtr&ng, 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid.*  In 
beptember,  ISH,  wiiile  she  was 
lymg  m  tlie  harbor  of  Fayal,  at 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Azores, 
cvpTAiN  BAMxiEi  c  BEiD.  ^f   (hc  sa»ie  name,  belonging  to 

Portugal,  sho  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  part  of  a  large  British  squadron.  The  attacking  Teesels 
carried  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  guns  in  the  aggregate,  while  the 
General  ArntxtrongcATriGA  onlyseven.  There  were  three  attacks  between 
the  evening  and  the  morning  twilight.  A  terrific  conflict  lasting  forty 
minutes  occurred  at  midnight.  At  eacli  attack  the  plucky  Arrrmtrotig 
repulsed  her  assaihints,  who  lost  in  the  struggle  of  ten  hours  over  three 
hundred  men,  while  the  Americans  lost  only  two  killed  and  seven  wounded. 


*  Sumufl  ClipsiiT  lieEd  wiis  born  al  Norwich,  Oonn.,  in  August,  1788  ;  died  in  New 
York  in  Jaiiimry,  IHOl.  Hu  vtcnt  lo  sea  wiien  only  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  an 
acting  niidshipiiian  under  Commodore  Tmxton  ;  becHmo  enamored  with  the  naval  aer. 
vice,  and  began  Hie  lul venturous  (jusiness  of  a  priviUeersnian  at  the  tteginning  of  the  War 
of  1812-15.  .\ftur  tlie  war  he  wan  appointed  sailin^r-mimtcr  in  the  navy,  and  held  that 
poKJtion  until  hU  deatli.  He  was  for  a  time  warden  of  the  Port  of  New  Toi^,  and  the 
Inventor  of  the  seniiiphorc  or  lelc^rnph  uxed  at  the  Narrows  before  the  electro-nugnetic 
te1cgra|)li  was  pcrfeete<l.  Captain  Reid  has  Ihe  honor  of  lieEng  the  designer  of  the  present 
form  of  our  national  fla^ — Ihiit  u.  rL'taining  only  tliirtecn  stripes,  and  adding  a  itar  for 
each  Stale  admitted  to  the  Union. 
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War  at  the  North  was  now  ended,  but  there  was  trouble  in  the  South- 
west late  in  1814.  We  have  considered  Jackson's  campaign  against  the 
Creek  Indians.  The  British,  favored  by  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Florida,  had  given  the  Creeks  hope,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  forces 
from  Great  Britain  against  the  Americans.  A  British  squadron,  by 
permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  took  possession  of  Pensacola,  and 
there  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay.  British  land  troops  and  Creek  Indians  attacked  it  at  the  middle 
of  September.     They  were  repulsed. 

General  Jackson,  then  at  Mobile,  holding  the  Spanish  governor 
responsible  for  the  attack  on  the  fort,  marched  from  that  town  with  two 
thousand  Tennessee  militia,  seized  Pensacola,  drove  the  British  from  the 
harbor,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  governor  to  beg  for  mercy  and  to 
surrender  the  town  and  the  militarv  works  unconditionally.  On  return- 
ing  at  once  to  Mobile,  the  victorious  general  found  messengers  with 
urgent  calls  for  him  to  hasten  to  New  Orleans  to  assist  in  defending  that 
city  and  Louisiana  from  a  threatened  formidable  invasion.  The  British 
cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  re- enforced  by  thousands  of 
troops  from  Great  Britain. 

Jackson  instantly  obeyed  the  call.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
December  2d  (1814),  and  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  fearful  alarm 
and  confusion.  He  assumed  heavy  responsibilities.  He  declared 
martial  law,  and  by  vigorous  measures  under  that  rule  he  soon  placed 
the  city  in  an  attitude  of  comparative  security.  When  an  efficient  oflicer 
fresh  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  General  Pakenham,  with  about  twelve 
thousand  troops,  most  of  them  Wellington's  veterans,  entered  Lake 
Borgne,  Jackson  felt  confident  of  success  even  against  such  fearful  odds. 

After  a  naval  struggle  on  Lake  Borgne,  in  which  a  flotilla  of  American 
gun-boats  was  destroyed,  twenty-four  hundred  British  troops  under  the 
Irish  General  Keane  pushed  on  to  the  Mississippi  River,  nine  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  with  the  expectation  of  taking  that  city  by  surprise. 
Keane  was  betrayed  by  an  escaped  prisoner,  and  in  the  gloom  on  the 
night  of  December  23d  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Americans  led 
by  General  Jackson  in  person.  In  this  affray  the  Americans  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  al)Out  two  hundred  men  ;  the  British  lost  about  four 
hundred.  The  Americans  were  assisted  by  an  armed  vessel  on  the  river, 
which  produced  a  panic. 

New  Orleans  was  saved  from  surprise  ;  now  it  had  to  be  saved  from 
open  invasion.  General  Pakenham  took  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops,  and  pushed  on  toward  New  Orleans.  Across  his  path  from  the 
Mississippi  to  a  deep  cypress  swamp  Jackson  cast  up  a  line  of  breastworks 
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with  great  celerity.  When  the  invader  approached  to  the  plain  of 
Chalmette  (January  8th,  1815)  with  his  whole  land  force,  and  stood  in 
battle  array  before  the  improvised  fortifications,  hope  for  the  Americans 
seemed  very  dim. 

Behind  those  breastworks  there  was  an  ominous  silence  as  the  British 
veterans  approached  to  the  attack.  When  they  had  reached  within 
cannon-shot  range  of  Jackson's  batteries  the  latter  opened  upon  them 
with  terrible  effect,  cutting  fearful  lanes  through  the  ranks  of  the  British. 
Yet  the  latter  pressed  forward  until  they  were  within  range  of  the 
American  rifles,  when  a  host  suddenly  arose  and  with  a  deadly  tempest 
of  bullets  swept  the  British  line.  Whole  platoons  were  mown  down  like 
grass  before  a  scythe.  Officer  after  officer  was  slain.  Pakenham  fell, 
bleeding  and  drying,  into  the  arms  of  McDougall,  his  favorite  aide.  Very 
soon  the  assailants  broke  and  fled,  their  retreat  covered  by  General 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  reserves.  The  slaughter  and  maiming  had  been 
dreadful.  The  vanquished  left  seven  hundred  of  their  dead  and  four- 
teen hundred  of  their  wounded  on  the  field,  and  five  hundred  were  made 
prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  only  eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
They  had  been  protected  by  breastworks,  while  the  invaders  were 
exposed  on  an  open  plain. 

The  vanquished  Britons,  led  by  General  Lambert,  stole  away  under 
cover  of  darkness  on  the  night  after  the  battle,  and  escaped  to  their 
ships.  General  Jackson  and  his  men  entered  New  Orleans  as  victors. 
There  special  honors  were  bestowed  upon  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer. 
He  had  saved  the  city  and  the  State.  Thirteen  years  afterward  the 
people  of  the  United  States  chose  him  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
republic. 

Before  this  conflict  on  the  plain  of  Chalmette  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  secured  by  a  treaty  negotiated 
and  signed  at  Ghent,  in  Belgium.  Commissioners  of  the  two  govern- 
ments,* chosen  for  the  purpose,  met  in  August,  1814,  and  concluded 
their  labors  on  December  24th  following.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  28th,  and  by  that  of  the  United  States 
on  Febniary  I7th,  1815.  As  the  news  of  peace  went  slowly  over  the 
land  intense  joy  and  satisfaction  were  everywhere  felt. 

Nowhere  was  the  intelligence  more  welcome  than  in  the  commercial 
city  of  Xew  York.  The  news  was  brought  to  that  port  on  the  evening 
of  February  11th  by  the   sloop-of-war   Favorite^  forty-two  days  from 

*  The  United  States  Commissioners  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard, 
Ilenrv  Clav,  Jonathan  Kussell,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  The  British  Commissioners  were 
liord  Giunbier,  Henry  Goulbourn,  and  William  Adams. 
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Portsmouth.  Now  it  might  come  in  forty-two  seconds  !  The  streets 
were  speedily  thronged  with  an  excited  multitude.  Placards  were 
printed  by  the  Mercantile  Advertiser ^  announcing  the  happy  event,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  They  were  caught  up  and  read  with  the 
greatest  avidity  by  the  people.  The  air  was  soon  resonant  with  huzzas. 
Cannons  thundered,  bells  were  rung,  and  bonfires  blazed.  In  cities  and 
large  villages  all  over  the  land  the  abounding  joy  was  manifested  by 
banquets,  orations,  and  illuminations.  There  were  rejoicings  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  there  were  rejoicings  in  Canada  because  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  from  the  fear  of  invasion. 

This  sudden  outbreak  of  joy  was  soon  tempered  by  the  unpleasant 
reflection  that  much  advantage  expected  to  be  gained  by  the  war  and 
the  treaty  had  not  been  acquired.  Indeed,  the  subjects  of  impressments, 
the  right  of  search,  the  orders  in  council  and  paper  blockades,  had  all 
been  passed  over  without  specific  notice  in  the  treaty.  These  omissions 
were  made  powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  war. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post^  anticipating  this  failure,  printed  in  the 
*'  New  Tear's  Address"  of  its  carriers,  several  weeks  before  the  arrival 
of  the  treaty,  the  following  stanza  : 

'*  Your  commerce  is  wantonly  lost, 

Your  treasures  are  wasted  and  gone  ; 
You've  fought  to  no  end,  but  with  millions  of  cost ; 
And  for  rivers  of  blood,  you've  nothing  to  boast, 

But  credit  and  nation  undone." 

But  the  war  did  secure  the  positive  and  permanent  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  gave  our  republic  a  position  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  haughty  spirit  manifested  by  the  British  Government  during  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent  in  demanding  terms  which  were  humiliating  to 
the  Americans  had  excited  anew  the  war  spirit  here,  and  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  prosecute  the  struggle  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
Conscription  was  resorted  to  in  the  early  fall  of  1813.  This  measure, 
which  oflfended  State  pride,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  New  England, 
where  the  Peace  Faction  was  yet  quite  powerful.  The  people  of  that 
section  had  been  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  National  Government, 
while  the  latter  adopted  some  injudicious  measures  calculated  to  promote 
such  a  feeling.  Suspicions  and  discontents  culminated  in  a  conference 
of  sympathizing  New  England  States  to  consult  upon  public  matters  and 
to  consider  a  radical  reform  in  the  National  Constitution.  A  convention 
composed  of  twenty-six  delegates  assembled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
"December  15th,  1814,  and  held  their  sessions  in  secret. 
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The  Sittings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  continued  about  three  weeks. 
At  the  time  of  its  adjournment  it  was  believed  a  necessity  might  require 
the  members  to  assemble  again,  and  the  seal  of  secrecy  was  not  removed 
from  their  proceedings.  This  gave  rise  to  wild  rumors,  conjectures,  and 
suspicions.  The  convention  had  been  suspected  of  treasonable  designs, 
and  had  been  closely  watched  ;  now  the  members  were  regarded  as  dis- 
loyal to  tlie  Government,  and  dared  not  avow  it.  When,  in  after  years, 
the  proceedings  were  made  public,  it  was  perceived  that  the  Hartford 
Convention  was  composed  of  as  loyal  and  patriotic  men  as  any  in  the 
land.  Their  political  opponents,  however,  made  the  most  of  the  public 
prejudice  which  had  been  created,  and  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
afterward  the  partisan  cry,  **  a  Hartford  Convention  Federalist  !"  cast 
in  some  degree  a  sort  of  undefined  odium  on  the  man  to  whom  the 
epithet  was  applied. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

During  the  war  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  wliich  made  the 
northern  and  western  frontiers  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  theatre  of 
ahnost  continually  stirring  military  events,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  conducted  in  an  admirable  manner  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  was  Governor  of  the  State  from  1807 
until  1817.  He  was  energetic,  judicious,  courageous,  and  patriotic.  In 
politics  he  was  of  the  **  JefiFerson  School."  He  had  served  his  country 
in  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  ;  in  the  State  Legislature  ;  in 
Congress  ;  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  He  was  commander  of  the  Third  Military 
District  during  the  war,  and  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
national  arms  by  his  energy  in  calKng  out  and  equipping  troops  for  the 
service.  Governor  Tompkins  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  eight  years  of  Monroe's  administration,  and  early  in  the  last 
year  of  his  governorship  he  won  immortal  honor  by  recommending  to 
the  Legislature  in  a  special  message  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  New  York  after  July  4th,  1827. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  public  man  of  the  State  in  point  of  mental 
force,  wisdom,  sagacity,  energy,  and  statesmanship  ;  and  he  was  more 
active  and  eflfective  in  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  general  beuefit 
of  society  than  any  other  citizen  of  his  time.  We  have  noticed  his  career 
up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  AVar  of  1812-15.  He  was  appointed 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1803,  and  held  that  important  position 
continuously  until  1815  (excepting  two  years  when  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor)  with  great  acceptance  to  the  people.  He  divided  the  nation 
with  Mr.  Madison  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  did  not  win  the 
prize.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  almost  without  a 
contest,  and  was  re-elected  in  1820,  and  again  in  1824.  His  was  the 
chief  moral  and  intellectual  force  which  carried  forward  from  conception 
to  completion  the  great  Erie  Canal. 

It  was  in  the  year  1812  that  Martin  Van  Buren,*  wlio  so  long  held  a 

*  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y.,  December  5th,  1782  ;  died  there  July  24th,  1862.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1808.  Fond  of  politics,  he  took  an  active  part  in  elections  while  yet  a  youth.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  Surrogate  of  Columbia  County,  and  in  1812  was 
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conspicuous  position  in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  nation,  made  hie 
iirst  appearance  in  a  legislative  capacity  as  a  nenator  from  the  Middle 
District  of  New  York,  His  mental  abilities,  tact,  and  capacity  for 
adroit  inana^ment  of  men  speedily  gave  him  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  zealous  "  Clin- 
tonian"  then,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  war. 

It  was  at  this  period   that  tlie  Legislature  took  a  step  which   was 
of  vast  boneiit  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
,.„_  _  lar  education.      At   the   middle   of 

January,  1812,  they  appointed  Gide- 
on Hawley,  an  enei^etic,  hard-work- 
ing, benevolent -minded  and  modest 
young  lawyer  of  Albany,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  at  the 
previous  session.  He  perfected  a 
system  for  the  management  of  the 
school  fund  and  for  its  equitable  dis- 
tribution into  every  school  district  in 
the  State,  which  he  had  organized 
in  every  neighborhood.  He  devised 
a  plan  of  operations  by  which  this 
vast  machinery  might  be  moved  and 
managed  by  a  single  individual.  For 
these  important  services,  with  others,  the  State  paid  Mr.  Hawley  $300  a 
year  !  Posterity  has  rewarded  this  line  scholar  and  public  benefactor  with 
full  appreciation  and  unstinted  praise  when  contemplating  the  result  of 
his  benevolent  labors.  Mr.  Hawley  died  in  1870  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
five  years,  having  served  as  a  Regent  of  the  University  twenty-seven 
years,  and  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  twenty-four  years.* 

sent  to  Die  SUttc  Suntde.  From  1615  to  1819  be  was  Actorauy-Gcnural  of  the  State.  la 
1819  lie  began  a  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
politicbnit  known  as  the  "  AllNiny  Regency."  lu  1821  lie  became  a  member  of  the 
United  Slates  Senate,  and  again  in  1837  ;  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  York  in  1838  ; 
cntcre<l  President  Jackson's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1889.  and  was  sent  Minister 
to  Gnglniul  Id  1831,  Tlie  Senate  refused  to  ratify  his  appointnienl,  and  he  was  choaen 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  lie  ivas  elcTtcd  President  in  1836.  Hia  adminis- 
tration n'us  marked  by  great  commercial  troubU's.  In  1848  lie  was  an  unaucceasful 
candidate  of  the  "Free  Soil"  Party  for  President.  He  visitttl  Europe  in  185S-55. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Mr.  Yan  Burcn  took  decided  grounds  against  the  enemies 
of  tile  Itcpulilic. 

"  Gideon  Hawley  was  boni  In  Ilunlinglon.  (.'iinn.,  in  1785  ;  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  In 
August,  1870,     He  whs  ii  graduate  of  Union  Collefce,     In  1794  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
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In  the  sesBion  of  the  Legislature  early  in  1813  sharp  collisions  began 
to  occur  between  the  two  houses  on  all  questions  which  related  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  militia  which  had  been  called  out  the  pre- 
vious autumn  by  the  governor  had  returned  dissatisfied  witii  the  service. 
The  Federal  politicians  took  advantage  of  this  dissatisfaction,  and  pro- 
moted it  so  as  to  increase  their  own  power  and  influence. 

The  National  Government  had  already  become  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and  this,  too,  was  used  as  a  weapon  of 
attack  by  the  Federalists.  A  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Senate  to  loan  to  the  National  Government  $500,000  was  defeated  by 
the  Federalists  in  the  Assembly.  During  the  same  year  Solomon  South- 
wick,*  the  able  editor  of  the  Albany  Register^  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  showed  lukewarmness  in  support  of  the  war,  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  party  leaders.  They  made  the  Argus^  just  established 
by  Jesse  Buel,f  their  organ. 

The  next  session  of  the  Legislature  (1814)  was  marked  by  liberal 
appropriations  of  money  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  Union, 

Saratoga.  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  Albany,  and  the  next  year  became 
secretary  to  the  Regents  of  the  University.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  University  from  1814 
to  1841,  and  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  1846  until  his  death.  3Ir.  Ilawley  wrote 
and  printed  for  private  distribution  Esttnys  on  Truth  and  Knowledge. 

*  Solomon  Southwick  was  for  some  years  a  brilliant  journalist  in  Albany.  He  was  a 
son  of  Solomon  Southwick,  a  journalist  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  this  son  was  born  in 
1774.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  baker,  but  became  a  practical  printer  in  Albany.  About 
the  year  1800  he  was  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Albany  RegiHter,  which  finally  became 
the  accredited  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Southwick  became  sole  editor  in  1807, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  abihty.  He  was  personally  popular,  with  a  handsome  face 
and  pleasing  deportment.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Albany,  and  in  1811  was  a  bank  president  there.  He 
was  printer  to  the  State  ;  also  a  regent  of  the  University.  He  quarrelled  with  his  pjarty 
leaders,  when  the  Register  was  abandoned  by  them,  and  in  1818  it  died.  He  had  been 
superseded  as  State  printer,  and  he  lost  the  office  of  jwstmaster  at  Albany  in  1822.  Vari- 
ous speculations  of  his  were  unsuccessful.  In  1821  he  established  The  Plaughboy,  and 
then  the  National  Democrat.  Both  were  short-lived.  He  became  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  1822,  when  he  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  same  office  in  1828,  representing  the  Anti-Masonic  Party,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  the  editor  of  the  Nationul  Observer,  an  Anti-Masonic  journal.  Mr. 
Southwick  died  in  1839. 

t  Jesse  Buel  was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1778,  and  died  in  Danbury,  1839.  He 
was  educated  a  printer.  He  published  the  Uhter  liepublican,  and  in  1813  went  to  Albany, 
where  he  established  the  Argus,  which,  on  the  party  defection  of  Solomon  Southwick,  be- 
came the  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party,  He  was  soon  chosen  State  printer.  He  left  the 
Argus  in  1821,  having  acquired  a  comi^ctency.  Bucl  was  Whig  candidate  for  governor 
in  1836.  Two  years  liefore,  he  established  The  Cnltimtor,  a  periodical  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, which  for  years  exerted  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  among  farmers.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Buel  was  a  regent  of  the  University. 
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Columbia,  and  Hamilton  colleges  ;  an  African  clmrdi ;  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  various  medical  colleges.  At  the  same  session 
James  Kent  was  appointed  Cliancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Smith  Thompson  Chief-Justice  of  its  Supreme  Court,  They  irere  both 
natives  of  Duchess  Connty. 

Tlie  Legislature  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  place  and 
maintain  the  State  in  an  attitude  of 
secure  defence  against  invasion, 
and  to  aid  the  general  Government 
against  the  enemy.  They  increased 
the  pay  of  the  militia,  and  passed 
an  act  to  encourage  privateering  by 
authorizing  associations  for  that 
purpose.  This  was  done  in  spite 
of  a  very  learned  protest  from 
Chancellor  Kent*  and  others.  The 
chancellor  was  answered,  and  a 
controversy  in  the  newspapers  oc- 
curred, in  which  Judge  Kent, 
Colonel  Samuel  Young,  and  Martin 
Van  Bnren  participated.  A  law 
JAMER  hEhT.  was    passed    for    enlisting    twelve 

thousand  men  for  two  years ;  and 
another  was  adopted  for  raising  a  corps  of  "sea  fencibles,*' a  sort  of 
minute. men  ;  and  still  anotiier  for  raising  a  regiment  of  colored  men, 
among  wliom  slaves  might  be  enlisted  by  consent  of  their  masters,  and 
who  were  to  be  manumitted  when  honorably  discharged. 

Intelligence  of  the  prompt  passage  of  these  several  laws  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  at  the  short  session  in  the  fall  of  1814  was  received 
by  President  Madison  with  great   joy  and  satisfaction,   for  the  event 

*  James  KunI,  an  piuincnt  jurist,  wns  born  nt  Pliillipslown,  Putnam  (then  Ducbess) 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1783  ;  died  in  New  York  City  in  December,  1847.  He  studied 
luw  witb  Egbert  Benson,  and  began  its  iiraclice  ai  Pouglikeepsie  In  1787.  From  1790  to 
1793  lie  wtiM  II  nii'inber  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  In  the  latter  year  be  became  pro- 
fessor of  liiiv  in  (N)himbiu  Coliepc  ;  in  ITM  be  was  made  Masler  in  Chancery  ;  Recorder 
of  Nt'w  York  City  in  1T9T  ;  Juilfri'  of  liie  Supremo  Court  of  New  York  in  1798  ;  Chief 
JuKtitc  ill  1H04.  and  was  Clmnci'llor'of  Ihfi  Stale  from  1814  lo  1823.  He  took  an  active 
pan  in  the  State  Constitulional  Conveniion  in  1821,  and  soon  afterward  again  became 
law  professor  in  Cohimbin  College.  Tlie  leetun«  he  delivered  Ibere  form  the  basis  of 
his  fimiuus  Comtnentarif*  m  the  Cnitfd  fttitfi-  OamtiMion,  published  In  four  valumea. 
Jutlge  Kent  was  one  of  the  dearest  lefial  writiTs  of  liifl  time.  In  1828  he  was  chosen 
Presiilent  of  Iho  New  York  Historical  Society.  lu  bis  later  years  he  rerlaed  hla  Cbm- 
mcittiiriin. 
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added  mucli  strength  to  the  then  exceedingly  weak  Government. 
Oppressed  by  painful  apprehensions,  the  President  gratefully  tendered 
to  Governor  Tompkins  the  important  position  in  his  Cabinet  of  Secretary 
of  War,  which  General  John  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  had  lately 
resigned.     The  governor  declined. 

The  Federalists  gained  political  ascendancy  in  New  York  in  1815,  and 
the  Council  of  Appointment,  influenced  by  the  many  political  enemies 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  the  lucrative  office  of 
Mayor  of  New  York.  This  left  him  in  straitened  pecuniary  circum- 
stances with  a  large  family,  but  he  maintained  his  dignity  of  deportment 
and  his  cheerfulness  of  spirits.  He  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
increased  his  efforts  to  induce  the  State  to  construct  the  great  Erie  Canal. 
He  was  successful,  as  we  have  observed. 

Governor  Tompkins  was  now  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
State,  and  was  an  aspirant  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Madison  began  to  give  tokens  that 
he  expected  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  his  successor.  Already  the  President  of 
the  republic  had  been  taken  from  Virginia  twenty-four  out  of  twenty- 
eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  National  Government.  This  continu- 
ation of  the  "  Virginia  dynasty,"  as  it  was  called,  had  become  distaste- 
ful, especially  to  New  Yorkers.  At  the  same  time  the  Virginians  were 
evidently  jealous  of  New  York  because  of  her  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion, commerce,  wealth,  and  political  influence. 

When  the  congressional  caucus  assembled  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  it  was  found  that  nearly  the  whole  delegation  from  New 
York  were  for  Governor  Tompkins.  The  majority  of  other  Democratic 
members  were  from  the  South,  and  were  opposed  to  him  ;  while  the 
New  England  delegates  were  all  Federalists.  Monroe  was  nominated 
and  elected  in  1816,  and  Toinpkins  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  legislative  halls  and  among  the  people 
all  over  the  State  when  the  news  of  peace  and  of  the  victory  at  New 
Orleans  was  spread  over  the  commonwealth.  Then  the  thoughts  of  all 
were  directed  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  the  readjustment  of  business  rela- 
tions, and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  especially  to 
the  importance  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  projected  great  canal. 
The  friends  of  that  project  moved  with  vigor.  A  most  important  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City  in  tlie  autumn  adopted  strong  resolutions  in 
its  favor,  and  a  powerful  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was  drawn  up  by 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  widely  circulated  and  signed,  commending  the 
project. 

This  movement  in  New  York  City  was  followed  by  a  large  gathering 
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of  the  convention  were  ended  on  Jfoveniber  10th  (1821),  when  it  ad- 
journed sine  die.* 

Allotted  space  will  allow  only  brief  allusion  to  the  most  important 
labors  of  the  convention  and  the  chief  new  features  given  to  the  instru- 
ment then  adopted.  The  subjects  of  (1)  the  Legislative  Department ; 
(2)  the  Executive  Department  ;  (B)  tlie  Judiciary  Department ;  (4)  the 
Council  of  Kevision  ;  (5)  the  Council  of  Appointment ;  (6)  the  Right 
of  Suffrage  ;  (7)  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  Citizens  ;  (8)  Miscellaneoas 
Matters  ;  (9)  the  Legislative  Tear  and  Tenns  of  Elective  OfBcera  ; 
(10)  the  Mode  of  Making  Future  Amendments,  were  referred  to  standing 
committees. 

The  Legislative  Department  was  declared  to  consist  of  a  Senate  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  members,  distributed  equally  over  eight  Senate  dis- 
tricts, elected  for  four  years,  one  fourth  of  this  number  going  out  each 
year  and  presided  over  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  casting  vote  ; 
and  an  Assembly  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members, 
apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according  to  population,  and 
annually  elected. 

The  Executive  Department  to  consist  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  to  be  elected  biennially,  and  the  several  State  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  adjutant-general,  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  once  in  every  three  years.  Sheriffs,  county  clerks,  and 
coroners  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  counties  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

The  judiciary  system  was  remodelled  by  the  substitution  of  circnit 
courts  in  eight  judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  in 
place  of  the  previous  system  of  trials  of  important  issues  before  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  reduction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  a  chief -ju8tice  and  two  assistant  justices,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Senate,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  as  a 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  the  several  judges  to  hold  office  until 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  unless  previously  removed  for  cause  ;  and  the 
appointment  of  a  chancellor,  for  the  determination  of  all  cases  of  equity 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  same  right  of  appeal.  Judges  of  the  county 
courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  Senate. 


♦  It  W51.S  (lurin<?  tliis  year  that  Martin  Van  Buren  was  chosen  to  represent  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  field  commensurate  with  his  amhitiouH 
aspirations  and  his  eminent  intellectual  ability.     He  now  entered  the  arena  of  national 

politics,  and  rose  to  the  hiirhest  station  in  the  republic. 
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observed,  recommended  the  unconditional  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
slave  Bj-etem  in  tlie  State  of  New  York  after  July  -tth,  1827.  The 
recommendation  was  concurred  in  by  tlie  nnaniinona  voice  of  the  Legie- 
lature.  Thus  were  the  persistent  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  to  erase  from 
the  escutcheon  of  the  State  of  New 
York  the  dark  stain  of  human 
slavery  given  encourageincTit  and 
final  success.  In  bringing  about 
this  act  of  tlie  Legislature  in  1817 
they  were  powerfully  aided  hy 
Cadwallader  1).  Oolden  {grandson 
of  Governor  Coldent,  Peter  A. 
Jay,  William  .Jay,  *  Governor 
Tompkins,  and  other  earnest  labor- 
ers in  the  cause. 

On  Marcli  lOtli,  1817,  the  canal 
commissioners  presented  to  tlie 
I^islatnre  an  elaborate  report. 
Most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
canal  scheme  was  then  manifested 
in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,     It  v 

lunatics ;  condemned  as  a  project  which,  if  attempted,  would  ruin  the 
State  financially  ;  and  its  advocates  were  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  excitement  throughout  tlie  State  was  intense.  But 
common-sense  and  sagacity  prevailed  in  tho  Legislature,  and  on  April 


ridiculed  as  the  conception   of 


*  Willinm  Ju.v,  LL.I>,.  was  iin  cniiiu-iil  jiiriHt  nad  curDcst  philaDtliroput,  son  of  Gov. 
emor  John  Jiiy.  Hu  wiis  boni  in  New  York  City  in  1TS9,  and  rfiwi  bI  Bedford,  Went- 
ebcHter  County,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1858  lie  was  a  graduiHi;  of  Yale  College.  On  nr- 
count  of  weak  eyes  he  was  compelknl  to  abandon  tlie  praciite  of  law,  for  whiclt  he  was 
prepared.  lie  was  one  of  llic  founders  of  the  Americiin  Bible  Society,  in  1815,  and  wan 
ever  an  active  member  of  it.  Hi;  vtns  one  of  the  earliest  advocalcH  of  llio  temperance 
reform,  nnd  founded  a  temperance  society  in  1815.  He  was  active  in  founding  and  pro- 
moling  Iheworkof  tract,  misHioniiry,  anil  e<1  ileal ional  societies.  In  1818  tie wasuppointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  \Vc8tchesttT  County,  and  was  first  judge  from 
1620  to  1842,  when  he  was  superseile<]  on  account  of  his  railical  nntl-slavery  Hcntiments. 
He  wiiN  one  of  the  founders  and  most  eftldeiit  Bupporlcrs  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  In  1843  Judge  Jay  vinilod  Europe,  and  with  Ibe  eminent  Egyptologist,  Sir 
Gardiner  WilkinKon,  invcHiignled  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Egypt.  Judge  Jay  held  a 
vigorous  pen,  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject  of  lemperani'e,  slavery,  and  peace.  Ho 
was  for  several  years  President  of  the  American  Peace  Sociely.  Ilis  luimerous  publica- 
tions were  widely  circulated,  nnd  excrciseil  great  and  good  itiducnce.  Judge  Jay  prepaned 
a  biography  of  his  failier.  Jiibii  Jay,  and  a  collection  of  his  writings,  in  two  volumes, 
which  WHS  piiblislKit  in  iKa. 
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17th  it  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  great  work  of 
internal  improvement.  The  work  upon  it  was  begun  less  than  three 
months  afterward. 

With  kaleidoscope  rapidity  and  variety  were  the  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  political  parties  and  factions  in  New  York  at  that 
time.  They  were  then  in  a  sort  of  transition  state.  Each  faction  was 
controlled  by  a  few  men.  Personal  politics  was  the  rule.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  a  small  clique  of  shrewd  politicians  known  as  the  *'  Albany 
Regency' '  came  into  power  and  ruled  the  State,  in  a'  degree,  for  almost 
twenty  years.  The  leader  of  the  ''  Regency"  was  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  his  chief  associates  were  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Edwin  Croswell,  and 
William  L.  Marcy. 

We  have  seen  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  1815,  *'  shelved  "  by  the  Council 
of  Appointment,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  his  own  party, 
and  he  was  relegated  to  the  class  of  political  fossils.  Judge  Spencer,* 
between  whom  and  Clinton  there  had  long  been  maintained  bitter  polit- 
ical and  personal  animosity,  and  who  had  been  a  power  in  the  politics 
of  the  State  and  puissant  in  the  annual  creation  of  the  Council  of 
Appointment,  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  destroying  the  confidence 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Mr.  Clinton.  Now  Spencer  was  menaced 
with  a  similar  fate,  and  sought  to  avert  it.  The  popularity  of  Tompkins 
and  the  talents  and  fascination  of  Van  Buren  made  them  exceedingly 
influential  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  with  whom  they  were 
in  constant  intercourse.  They  were  now  the  political  antagonists  of 
Clinton,  and  disposed  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  Spencer.  The  latter 
well  knew  that  there  was  no  man  who  could  neutralize  the  influence  of 
these  rivals  more  effectually  than  Mr.  Clinton,  and  Spencer  sought  and 
obtained  a  reconciliation  with  his  old  friend  and  kinsman.  Mrs.  Spencer 
was  a  sister  of  Clinton. 

In  February,  1817,  Governor  Tompkins  resigned  his  seat  to  occupy 

*  Ambrose  Spencer,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1765.  He  died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1848.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  and  studied  law  with  John  Canfield,  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  whose  daughter  he 
married  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  her  death  he  married  a  sister  of  De 
Witt  Clinton.  They  settled  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  In  1793  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
and  was  State  senator  from  1795  to  1802.  He  was  the  author  of  a  bill  which  abolished 
the  penalty  of  death  excepting  for  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder  ;  also  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  prison  near  New  York,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners. 
In  1802  he  was  appointed  attorney -general,  and  in  1804  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Sjxmcer  was  always  an  active  politician.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1821  ;  w^as  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  from 
1829  to  1831  a  meml)er  of  Congress.  In  1839  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  where 
he  died. 
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that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  There  appeared  a  strong 
disposition  in  the  Legislature  to  nominate  Mr.  Clinton  for  governor. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  opposed  it.  Spencer  worked  valiantly 
for  it.  Clinton  was  nominated,  and  in  April  was  elected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  Federalists  did  not  make  any  nomination,  and 
they  generally  voted  for  Clinton. 

How  *'  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about  its  revenges  "!  Only  two 
years  before,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  expelled  by  his  party  from  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  New  York,  denounced  by  the  leading  Democrats  in  his 
native  State  and  the  nation  as  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence,  and 
consigned  to  political  perdition  ;  now  we  see  him  elevated  to  the  highest 
official  position  in  his  State  by  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
of  the  opposing  party  as  their  best  man  ! 

A  formidable  political  faction  opposed  to  Governor  Clinton  soon 
appeared,  and  gave  origin  to  two  distinctly  marked  parties  known  as 
^'  Bucktails,"  or  Democrats,  and  ''  Clintonians."  ^ 

Little  of  special  importance  outside  of  the  political  arena  occurred  in 
the  State  of  New  York  during  the  remainder  of  Governor  Clinton's 
administration.  The  construction  of  the  great  water  highway  across  the 
State  was  pushed  on  with  vigor,  and  on  October  22d,  1819,  the  firet  boat 
on  the  Erie  Canal  floated  between  Rome  and  Utica,  with  the  governor 
and  other  distinguished  citizens  on  board. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  a  hot  contest  for  the  governorship  of  the  State 
occurred.  The  Bucktails  nominated  Vice-President  Tompkins  for  that 
position,  and  the  Clintonians  renominated  Mr.  Clinton.  The  canvass 
was  very  spirited,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Clinton  by  about 
fourteen  hundred  majority. 

Just  before  the  election  a  most  singular  movement  took  place  among 
the  politicians  of  the  State,  designed  to  '*  put  down  Mr.  Clinton  at  all 
hazards."  On  April  14th  fifty  professed  Federalists,  representing  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  State  (among  them  sons  of  the  late  General 
Hamilton  and  also  of  Rufus  King),  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
which  they  affirmed  that  the  Federal  Party  no  longer  existed,  and 
avowed  their  intention  to  support  Mr.  Tompkins  for  governor  and  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  great  Democratic  Party  of  the  nation — the 


*  There  was  an  order  in  the  Tammany  Society  who,  on  certain  occasions,  wore  a  por- 
tion of  the  tail  of  a  deer  in  their  hats.  The  Tammanyites  w^ere  all  opposed  to  Clinton, 
and  had  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State.  The  friends  of 
Clinton  gave  to  them  the  name  of  "  Bucktails,"  as  the  order  that  wore  that  insignia  was 
a  leading  one  in  the  society.  Hence  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Clinton  was  called,  for  a 
long  time,  the  Bucktiiil  Party. 
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Bucktails  in  New  York.  They  did  not  object  to  Mr.  Clinton's  capacity, 
liis  morals,  or  liis  public  measures,  but  opposed  him  solely  because,  they 
alleged,  he  was  attempting  to  form  a  ''  personal  party.''  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  were  as  strenuously  opposing  Mr. 
Clinton,  solely  on  the  professed  ground  that  the  Federal  Party  did  exiM 
in  the  State,  and  tliat  he  was  secretly  inchned  to  favor  it.  They,  too, 
admitted  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  did  not  object  to 
his  public  measures,  but  they  suspected  him  of  political  coquetry  !  The 
common-sense  of  the  better  people  of  the  State  perceived  the  absurdity 
of  the  actions  of  the  intriguing  politicians,  and  gave  Mr.  Clinton  a 
triumphant  majority  vote.  Governor  Clinton's  success  at  this  time  was 
largely  due  to  his  popularity  as  the  leading  champion  of  the  canal 
interest. 

At  a  session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  November  (1820)  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  choice  of  presidential 
electoi-8  directly  by  the  people  ;  also  another  for  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution.  A 
bill  for  the  latter  purpose  was  passed  by  both  houses  in  January  follow- 
ing, but  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Revision  *  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  governor,  who  did  not  approve  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1821  another  bill  providing  for  a  convention 
was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The  Legislature  and  the  Council  of 
Appointment  were  politically  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  the  latter 
body  soon  set  the  work  of  official  decapitation  in  motion.  One  of  the 
victims  was  Gideon  Ilawley,  the  wise  and  able  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  whose  removal  was  without  excuse.  They  proceeded  to 
fill  his  place  by  appointing  to  the  position  a  young  lawyer  who  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties.  The  removal  of  Ilawley  was 
regarded  as  so  gross  an  outrage  against  the  best  interests  of  society  that 
the  political  friends  of  the  Council  in  the  Legislature  would  not  submit 
to  it.     By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the  Legislature  abolished  the  office 


*  Tlie  Council  of  Revision,  as  we  have  observed  on  page  259,  like  the  Council  of  Ap- 
pointment, was  a  part  of  tlie  machinery  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  €k)v- 
erument.  It  i>()ssessed  and  exercised  the  veto  power.  All  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature 
were  submitted  to  its  inspection  and  revision  before  becoming  laws.  But  if,  after  bills 
had  been  rejected  and  returned  to  the  Legislature  with  objections  stated,  by  the  Council 
of  Revision,  they  should  again  be  ptissed,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds,  they  became  laws. 
This  council,  after  an  existence  of  about  forty  years,  was  al)olished  by  the  Conventicn 
of  1821 ,  and  its  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  by  the  Constitution  framed 
that  year.  During  its  existence  the  Council  returned  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bills, 
with  their  objections,  to  the  Legislature.  Fifty-one  of  the  bills  so  returned  were  passed 
into  laws  b}^  the  Legislature  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  assigned  the  duties  of  that 
official  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

So  eager  were  the  people  for  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  that 
at  the  April  election  (1821),  when  the  subject  was  submitted  to  them, 
there  was  a  majority  of  nearly  seventy-five  thousand  votes  in  favor  of  a 
convention.  On  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  elections  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  were  held  throughout  the  State.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  commonwealth  were  chosen  delegates, 
some  of  them  having  been  selected  on  account  of  their  superior  ability 
rather  than  for  any  partisan  consideration  ;  yet  a  larger  portion  of  the 
representatives  were  Democrats. 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  Capitol  *  in  the  city  of  Albany  on 
August  28tli,  when  one  hundred  and  ten  delegates  were  present.  They 
presented  an  array  of  talent,  experience,  and  weight  of  personal  character 
unsurpassed  by  any  similar  body  of  men  ever  before  assembled  in  the 
republic.f  They  chose  Vice-President  Tompkins  to  preside  over  their 
deliberations,  and  John  F.  Bacon  and  Samuel  L.  Gardiner  to  record  the 
proceedings.  William  L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  *y  X.  II.  Carter,  of  \\\^  Statesinan  *  and  M.  I.  Cantine  were 
the  official  reporters. 

The  convention  remained  in  session  nearly  two  months  and  a  half,  and 
made  many  important  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
The  debates,  especially  those  concerning  the  right  of  suffrage,  were 
marked  by  signal  ability,  and  were  exceedingly  interesting.     The  labors 


*  Tlie  State  Capitol  at  that  time  stood  on  the  site  of  the  new  one  not  yet  (1887)  com- 
plet^l,  at  the  head  of  State  Street,  one  hundred  and  tliirty  feet  above  tide-water.  Its 
corner-.stone  was  hiid  in  1806.  It  was  a  substantial  stone  building,  veneered  with  brown 
sandstone  from  quarries  below  the  Hudson  Highlands.  The  columns,  pilasters,  and 
decorations  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  of  white  or  gra}'  marble  from  Berkshire, 
Mass.  As  it  was  in  part  designed  for  city  offices,  it  wtis  erected  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  of  Albany.  The  whole  expense  was  a  trifle  over  $120,000,  of  wiiicli  amount  the 
city  paid  $34,000.     It  was  l)egun  in  1803  and  finished  in  1807. 

f  The  following  gentlemen  were  among  the  most  distinguished  delegates  elected  by 
the  Democrats  :  Nathan  Sandfovd,  Jacob  RaddilT,  William  Paulding.  Henry  Wheaton, 
Ogden  Edwards,  John  Oliver,  Samuel  Nelson  (afterward  chief -just  ice  of  the  State),  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Samuel  Young,  Jacob  Sutherland,  Erastus  Root,  Rufus 
King  (the  latter  had  been  a  very  prominent  leader  among  the  Federalists),  General  James 
Tallmadge,  and  Peter  R.  Livingston.  Those  most  distinguished  who  were  elected  by  the 
other  i)arty  were  Stephen  van  Rensselaer.  Chancellor  Kent,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Abraham 
van  Vechten,  William  W.  Van  Ness,  Elisha  Williams,  J.  Rutsen  van  Rensselaer,  Peter 
A.  Jay,  Judge  Jonas  Piatt,  and  Ezekiel  Baum.  The  lalK)r  of  reporting  and  preparing  for 
the  press  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was  performed  almost  wholly  by  Colonel 
W.  L.  Stone.     It  was  done  with  remarkable  accuracv. 
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• 

The  Councils  of  Revision  and  Appointment  *  were  abolished.  The 
functions  of  the  latter  were  devolved  upon  the  goveraor  and  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  former  upon  the  governor,  who  was  vested  with  the  veto 
power. 

The  right  of  suffrage  Avas  extended  to  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upward,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  that  of 
residence  and  exemption  from  criminal  conviction,  and  the  requisition 
of  a  freehold  qualification  of  $250,  in  the  case  of  colored  voters. 

A  section  requiring  the  call  of  future  conventions  for  the  amendment 
of  tlie  Constitution  on  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  twenty  years 
thereafter  was  adopted.  Also  another,  authorizing  the  Legislature,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  submit  any  amendment  deemed 
requisite  to  a  popular  vote  for  its  ratification.  At  a  special  election  held 
in  February,  1822,  the  new  Constitution  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-four  thousand  votes. 


♦  The  Council  of  Appointment  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  political  machines  subject 
to  partisan  purposes  ever  put  in  motion.  That  it  did  not  work  more  political  mischief 
than  it  did  must  be  credited  to  the  prevalence  of  great  public  virtue.  At  the  time  of  its 
aboHtion  the  Council  had  at  its  disposal  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  civil 
offic&sand  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  seven  military  offices.  The  patronage 
dispensed  by  the  civil  officers  was  enormous  in  amount.  The  Council  could  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  pleasure,  and  as  its  political  complexion  was  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden 
changes,  the  tenure  of  office  was  as  weak  as  a  rope  of  sand.  Such  a  condition  was  most 
demoralizing  to  the  civil  service, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIl. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution  was  about  one  million  four  hundred  thousand, 
of  whom  forty  thousand  were  colored,  including  a  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  slaves.  Albany,  the  political  capital  of  the  State,  contained 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  New  York  City, 
its  commercial  metropolis,  had  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Its  agricultural  products ;  its  mineral  resources ;  its 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade  ;  its  accumulated  wealth  and  its 
political  influence  in  the  nation  gave  New  York  even  then  a  fair  claim 
to  the  title  of  The  Emjnre  State, 

The  Algerine  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  suppressed 
and  the  piratical  Barbary  Powers  had  been  humbled  by  a  squadron  of 
the  United  States  Naw,  commanded  bv  Commodore  Decatur.*  Ameri- 
can  commerce,  thus  untrammelled,  was  making  its  W'ay  even  to  the 
Levant  and  the  Golden  Horn,  and  her  white- winged  ships  flecked  the  seas 
of  far-off  India.  New  York  had  begun  to  send  its  argosies  everywhere, 
and  held  a  j)roiu]  position  among  its  sister  commonwealths.  Sagacious 
men  saw  clearly  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  upon  a  far  more  wonderful 
career  of  coniniereial  activity  and  general  prosperity  than  ever  before, 
for  the  Erie  Canal,  witli  all  its  possibilities  foreshadowed,  was  well 
advanced  toward  completion. 

But  little  of  importance  was  done  by  the  Legislature  which  convened 
early  in  January,  1822,  excepting  to  provide  for  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  civil  government  under  the  amended  Constitution.  Gov- 
ernor C/linton  congratulated  the  Legislature  upon  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  canals — the  J]rie  and  the  Champlain — 
and  recommended  various  modifications  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws. 


*  Commodore  St('])lifn  Dcratur  was  sent  to  Iho  Mediterranean  witli  a  squadron  to 
humble  tlie  Barbarv  Powers  and  to  break  \ip  the  nests  of  ])irates  that  infestetl  tlioscr 
waters.  He  captured  two  pirate  vessels  and  then  sailed  for  Alirit'rs.  wiien  lie  (h*manded 
the  instant  surren(h'r  of  all  American  ])risoner>,  full  indenniity  for  all  property  (U'slroyed 
by  Enii^li-^h  vessels  which  were  Jillowed  to  enter  his  harbor,  and  absohite  relinquishment  of 
all  claim  to  tribute  from  the  United  States.  The  I)ev  of  Aliriers  vielch'd.  Decatur  then 
visited  Tunis  and  Trii>oli  with  a  similar  result.  lie  received  from  the  two  latter  |X)wers 
$T1,(MH|    ..This  cruise  ^irave  full  security  to  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


•THE  ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING." 


The  new  Constitution  ]iaving  provided  tliat  no  ]ottery  bIiouM  there- 
after be  authorized  in  the  State,  and  the  eale  of  tickets  proliibited  except- 
ing in  lotteries  already  estahlislied,  two  persons  (Messrs,  Yates  and 
Mclntyre)  were  appointed  managers  of  tlie  State  Lottery  for  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  colleges,  etc.  At  the  termination  of  this  lottery  soon 
afterward  this  vicions  system  of  supporting  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  State  was  abandoned  forever. 

Tho  new  Constitution  changed  the  time  for  holding  the  general  State 
elections  from  April  to  Novemlter.  Mr.  Clinton  was  not  renominated 
for  governor.  Indeed,  in  tlie 
gradual  disintegration  of  parties 
then  in  progress,  the  Clintonian 
party  had  nearly  disappeared. 
So,  also,  had  the  Federal  Party 
in  the  State.  There  was  unu- 
sual (^uiet  in  tho  political  arena 
throughout  the  repuhlii".  This 
state  of  things  gave  to  tho  second 
term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  aduiinis- 
tmtion  the  title  of  "  The  Era 
of  Good  Feeling."  Joseph  C. 
Yates,  *  of  Schenectady,  was 
ele<!ted  Governor  of  Xew  York 
with  no  other  opposition  'tlian  a 
few  scattering  votes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  given  for  n-iiii  i  i*tk- 
Solomon  Southwiek,  a  self-nom- 
inated candidate  for  governor.  Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were 
overwhelmingly  Democratic, 

At  the  first  meeting  of  tho  Legislature  under  the  amended  Constitution 
(January,  1823)  measures  wore  taken  for  adjusting  the  government 
machinery  in  accordance  with  its  reijuirenients.  Jolin  Savage  was  made 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Jacob  Sutherland  and  John 
Woodworth  were  created  associate  justices.  ?iatlian  Sandford  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  ;  J.   A''im   Ness  Yates,    Secretary  of   State  ;  W.   L. 


•  Judge  Yalta  was  born  iti  Sdu-iiwlini.v,  X.  Y.,  in  XovcmbiT.  1T«8,  uiid  died  tlnTc  ill 
March,  1837.  He  wiut  ii  sun  of  Coloiu-I  Oliristoplii^r  YiitCH  uf  the  Revolulion  ;  gainul 
I'lumL'ncc  aa  a  luwytr,  and  from  18113  till  1822  niu  n  juilgt^  of  tbe  Stale  Su|)n;in(;  Court, 
ilewasoneof  the  founders  of  Union  College,  in   17ft);  was  Mayor  of  Schenectady  In 

1798,  and  Stati;  senator  in  1806-180T.    He  wa-s  governor  of  tbe  SUile  in  1833-34,  and  after- 
ward reraiiineil  in  private  life. 
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Marcy,  Comptroller  ;  S.  A.  Talcott,  Attorney-General,  and  Simeon  De 
Witt,  Surveyor-General,  an  office  he  had  then  held  about  fifty  years.  To 
the  classical  taste  of  Mr.  De  Witt  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  indebted  for  its  burden  of  ancient  names  given  to  townships  and 
villages.  One  might  easily  suppose  that  region  had  been  settled  by  Greek 
and  Roman  colonics.* 

The  puissant  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  was  split  asimder  at  the 
fall  elections  in  18i^*3  largely  by  the  question  of  submitting  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors  to  the  people.  A  new  organization  sprang  up 
known  as  ^'  The  People's  Party,"  and  carried  several  of  the  largest 
Democratic  counties  of  the  State.  Its  strcngth  was  increased  by  the 
unwise  action  of  the  Legislature  early  in  1824  in  refusing  to  give  the 
people  the  power  to  choose  presidential  electors,  and  by  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  personal  enmity  toward  Mr.  Clinton.  The  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  ^[r.  Clinton  from  the  office  of  canal  com- 
missioner.    The  Assembly  immediately  concurred  by  a  large  majority.-)- 

This  unwarrantable  and  purely  partisan  conduct  produced  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  State.  Large  public  meetings  were  held  in 
many  places,  at  which  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  was  denounced  and 
the  high  character  and  valuable  public  services  of  Mr.  Clinton  were 
recounted  and  approved.  A  State  Convention  held  at  ITtica  nominated 
him  for  governor,  and  at  the  2sovember  election  he  was  chosen  for  that 
office  over  Samuel  Young  by  a  majority  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
votes,  (reneral  James  Tallmadge,  of  Duchess,  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  over  General  Root  by  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nine  majority,  having  received  the  combined  votes  of  the  Democratic  and 
the  People's  parties. 


*  Simeon  Du  Witt  was  l)oni  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1756;  died  in 
Albany  in  lSt34.  He  was  a  «j:ra(hiate  of  Queens  (Rutgers)  College,  N.  J.;  entered  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  where  he  held  the  ix)sition  of  "  geogniiiher, "  and  was  with  Gates  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne.  lie  was  also  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  was  Surveyor- 
General  of  the;  State  of  New  York  from  1784  until  his  death.  In  1796  he  declined  the 
oflice  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the 
University  ;  1817,  Vice-Chaneellor.  and  in  1829,  Chancellor  of  the  State.  He  made  a  map 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  18<)4.  Mr.  De  Witt  was  a  member  of  many  literary  and 
seientitie  societies. 

+  This  moveuKMit  was  probably  preconcerted.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature — "  perhaps  I  may  say  minutes,"  wrote  Mr. 
Hanunon<l — Mr.  Bowman,  a  senator  from  Monroes  County,  submitted  a  resolution  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Clinton  from  the  office  of  C4inal  commissioner.  It  was  acted  upon  im- 
mc<liately,  all  but  three  senators  voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  resolution  was  forthwith 
sent  to  the  Assembly,  where  it  was  immediately  pjissed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  against 
thirty-four.     This  action  caused  the  iK>litical  death  of  Mr.  Bowman. 


LAFAYETTE   THE   NATION'S   QL'EST.  461 

At  tlie  middle  of  August,  1824,  Lafayette  arrived  in  tlie  United  States 
as  the  ^eat  of  the  nation,  after  an  ahsence  of  forty  years.  He  landed 
at  Staten  Island,  and  remained  there,  the  guest  of  Vice-President 
Tompkins,  until  tlic  next  day,  when  he  was  escorted  to  the  city  of  New 
York  by  a  large  fleet  of  vesBeis  of  every  kind.  Tliere  he  was  received 
with  great  honors — booming  of  cannons,  pealing  of  bells,  and  shouts  of  a 
multitude — and  was  welcomed  by  the  mnnieipal  authorities.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  City  Hall,  and  was  the  guest  of  the  corporation  for  ' 
several  days.  He  visited  the  principal  institutions,  and  held  crowded 
receptions  of   the  citizens.     He  made  an   extensive   tour  through   the 


,  1893 


United  States.  It  was  a  continued  ovation.  In  September  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  a  brilliant  reception  at  Castle  Garden  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  ho  departed  for  his  home  in  France.  He  was  conveyed  to 
his  country  in  the  frigate  Brandy  wine,  so  named  in  compliment  to  him. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  on  Brandywine  Creek. 

While  I-afayette  was  in  the  United  States  a  presidential  election 
occurred,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of 
ex-President  John  Adams,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  republic.  There 
were  five  candidates  in  the  field — namely,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  William  II.  Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 
The  Electoral  College  failed  to  make  a  choice,  and  that  duty  devolved 
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upon  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Government.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President  Adams  after  his 
inauguration  on  March  4th,  1825,  was  to  offer  Governor  Clinton  the 
position  of  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
respectfully  declined,  when  it  was  conferred  upon  Tlufus  King,  of  New 
York. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  1825,  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  to  the  people  ;  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Internal 
Improvements  for  the  completion  and  extension  of  the  canal  system  of 
the  State,  and  the  construction  of  a  great  highway  through  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  then  rather  sparsely  settled.  The  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  the  appointment  of  these  commissions  to  explore  and  cause  to  be 
surveyed  a  route  for  such  road.  It  was  never  built  by  the  State,  but 
canals  were  rapidly  multiplied  soon  afterward. "'^ 

The  year  1825  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  wonderful  career  of 
prosperity.  The  great  Erie  Canal,  which  traversed  the  State  from  west 
to  east— the  most  gigantic  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world — was  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year — an  artificial  navigable  river  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  Governor  Clinton,  its  mightiest 
champion,  had  made  a  tour  the  previous  summer,  first  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  public 
improvements  in  progress  in  those  States.  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  earnest  demonstrations  of  respect,  for  his  fame  was  now  national — 
nav,  even  international. 

The  half  decade  of  years  previous  to  1830  presented  in  the  State  and 
city  of  Xew  York  a  most  exciting  drama  to  the  eye  of  the  social  observer. 
It  was  the  great  transition  period  from  the  stagnation  of  business  and 
enterprise  caused  by  the  late  war  to  the  awakening  to  new  and  prosperous 
life  throughout  tlie  whole  country.  Nowhere  in  our  broad  land  was  that 
awakening  more  pronounced  and  the  results  more  marvellous  than  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  its  great  seaport.  The  grandest  and  most 
puissant  of  the  forces  whicji  ]>roduced  this  awakening  in  New  York  and 


*  The  Chninplain  Canal  was  comj^lHcd  in  Ihc  smnnuT  of  1822.  A  gentleman  engaged 
in  th(*  hiuilHT  tradt;  in  Northern  New  York  wrote  to  his  brother  from  Fort  Edward  on 
August  2})tii,  1S22  :  "  This  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  had  the  sati>faction  of  seeing  the 
water  ])our  over  the  biir  dam  [a  feeder  for  the  canal].  It  tilled  in  about  si.vty-tw'o  hours 
after  the  i)lanks  were  laid  down,  which  was  nmch  cpiicker  than  was  anticipated,  in  con- 
.se(iuenc(»  of  the  river  beimr  so  very  low.  The  canal  will  be  in  full  operation  by  Satur- 
day."    This  canal  connects  Lake  Champlain  with  the  Hudson  River  at  Fort  Edward. 


PROCESSION  OF  HOATS  ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 


the  region  west  of  it  was  the  putting  into  operation  the  great  Erie  Canal. 
It  had  occupied  in  its  constriietion  tim  tinie  of  eight  years  and  four 
months  from  its  commencement  ut  Rome  on  July  4th,  1817,  until  the 
celebration  of  its  completion  on  November  4th,  1825.  Tfiat  eelehration 
presented  one  of  the  most  remaricable  pageants  ever  before  seen  in  the 
State  or  nation. 

The  first  flotilla  of  canal-boats  l.eft  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Eric,  for  the  city 
of  Xevv  York  on  the  morning  of 
October  2fith.  On  tliat  morning 
the  waters  of  L'.ike  Erie  first  flowed 
into  the  "  Great  J>itoh,"  as  donbt- 
era  and  opposers  of  the  canal  con- 
temptuously called  it.  Tidings  of 
this  event  were  sent  from  Buffiilo 
to  Xew  York,  in  the  space  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minntes,  on  the 
wings  of  sound  produced  by  dis- 
charges of  cannons  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  lino  of  the  canal  and 
the  Hudson  River. 

Tiie  flotilla,  beautifnlly  decora- 
ted, was  led  by  the  barge  Senecc 
CMef^  drawn  by  four  powerful  gray 

horses.     It  bore  as  passengers  Gov-  wo.i.rAM  i..  stunk. 

ernor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor 

Tallniadge,  General  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (the  pairoon).  General 
Solomon  van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  W,  L.  Stone,*  a  delegation  from  New 
York  City,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  invited  guests.  One 
large  boat  called  JSoalts  Ark  contained  a  bear,  two  fawns,  two  live 
eagles,  and  a  variety  of  birds  and  "  four-footed  beasts,"  with  two 
Seneca  Indian  youtlis  in  the  costume  of  their  dusky  nation, 

•  William  Lett  Slone  wiw  burn  at  Esopus.  N.  Y..  in  .Vpril,  1783  ;  diect  at  Saratoga 
Springs  in  August,  1844.  IIu  iniidu  lii.'i  residence  at  C'oopcrstowii  in  1809,  and  lliere 
learned  the  art  of  printing.  Li  1813  liu  became  editnrof  liiu  llerkiiner  Amerifaii.  After- 
ward he  van  an  rdiior  at  Ilnil.son.  and  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  and  at  Ilurtford.  Conn.  From 
1821  until  Ilia  deuth  he  was  the  able  editor  of  tlie  Acip  Turk  Coiiiiaerriat  AiiefrtUer.  For 
some  years  be  was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  iu  tlie  city  of  New  York,  and 
dill  cfflcicntsieryice  in  the  cause  of  education.  Colonel  Stone  lield  a  ready  pen,  and  wrote 
and  published  several  I'olumcs  of  much  vnbK!.  The  most  con-spieuous  of  tlieac  are  The 
Life  of  Joseph  Brant,  The.  Life,  nf  Red  Jneket,  and  Barder  Wim  of  ttu:  Ameriean  Jfero- 
hilioa.  At  the  time  of  his  death  be  had  completeii  the  coili'ction  and  arrangement  of 
materials  for  a  life  of  Sir  William  .lohnson,  which  was  finishetl  and  publNied  by  his  son, 
William  L.  Stone,  liinwclf  an  acconiplLsheii  writer. 
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Crowds  gathered  at  villages  and  hamlets  along  the  route  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  to  see  and  greet  the  novel  procession.  At  Rochester, 
where  the  canal  crosses  the  Genesee  River,  a  man  was  stationed  as  a 
sentinel  in  a  boat  on  the  Genesee,  and  when  the  Seneca  6%i^  entered 
the  aqueduct  he  called  out : 

''  Who  comes  there  ?" 

''  Your  brothers  from  the  West,  on  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes," 
answered  a  voice  from  the  Chief. 

'*  By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their  natural 
course  ?"  the  sentinel  inquired. 

'^  Through  the  channel  of  the  grand  Erie  Canal,"  responded  the  same 
voice. 

''  By  whose  authority  and  by  whom  was  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
accomplished  ?"  asked  the  sentinel. 

''  By  the  authority  and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New  York," 
cried  many  voices  as  one  from  the  deck  of  the  Chief. 

A  canal -boat  called  The  Young  Lion  of  the  Westy  having  on  board 
several  distinguished  gentlemen,  two  living  wolves,  a  fawn,  a  fox,  four 
raccoons,  and  two  eagles,  here  joined  the  flotilla,  which  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  demonstrations  of  joy  as  it  glided  down  the  beautiful 
Mohawk  Valley.  At  Albany,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  Champlain  Canal,  the  voyagers  were  received 
by  a  grand  civic  and  military  procession,  who  escorted  the  governor  and 
his  travelling  companions  to  the  Capitol,  where  interesting  services  were 
held  while  bells  rang  and  cannons  thundered.  People  had  gathered  at 
the  State  capital  from  all  parts  of  Northern  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
even  Canada  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle.  Philip  Hone,*  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  made  a  congratulatory  speech,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  constituents  invited  the  Corporation  of  Albany  to  accompany  the 
voyagers  down  the  river  and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  commercial 
metropolis.     There  was  a  grand  illumination  in  Albany  that  evening. 

*  Philip  Hone  was  a  prosperous  and  public-spirited  merchant  of  New  York  City, 
where  lie  was  born  in  1781  and  died  in  1851.  He  was  a  very  popular  man  of  business, 
and  in  social  life  a  fluent  public  speaker,  and  active  in  all  important  movements  in  the  city 
of  his  birth.  Mr.  Hone  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  New  York.  In  1825-26  he  was  Mayor  of  New  York.  He  was  the  life  of  the  Hone 
(;iub,  composed  of  the  literary  and  other  celebrities  of  the  city.  President  Taylor  ap- 
pointed him  naval  ofl[icer  at  New  York,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  wrote  of  Mr.  Hone  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  :  "  From  the  laying  of 
a  Russ  pavement  to  the  elaboration  of  a  church  portico,  from  the  widening  of  a  street  or 
avenue  to  the  magniflcent  enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  he  was  the 
efficient  coadjutor  of  his  fellow-citizens." 
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A  flotilla  of  canal-boatB  was  towed  from  Albany  to  New  York  by 
Hudson  River  steamboats.  The  Chancellor  Livingston  was  the  flag- 
ship of  the  squadron,  having  in  tow  tlie  Suneca  Chief,  whose  passengers 
were  now  transferred  to  lier  escort,  and  were  joined  by  many  others. 

The  jKjuatic  procession  moved  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  It 
was  greeted  by  groups  or  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  firing 
of  great  guns,  and  the  waving  of  flags  all  along  the  banks  of  tlio  Hndson. 
The  flotilla  was  fully  twenty-four  hours  descending  the  noble  stream  ;  and 
when  it  anchored  oflE  Greenwich  Village,  a  suburb  of  the  great  city, 
before  the  dawn  of  November  4th,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  were 
astir,  for  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  celebrating  the  event. 

The  day  was  welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  roar  of  cannons. 
At  a  signal  gi  ven  from  the  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  flags  were  un- 
furled all  over  the  city,  and 
the  new  steamboat  WaahingUm, 
handsomely  decorated  and  bear- 
ing the  banner  of  the  corpora- 
tion, proceeded  to  the  fleet, 
conveying  a  committee  of  tlie 
municipal  authorities  and  the 
officers  of  the  governor's  guard. 
When  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  Seneca  Chief,  one  of  the 
officers  of  tlie  Washington  in- 
quired of  the  strange  craft, 
"  Where  are  you  from  and  what 
is  your  destination  ?" 

The  response  was,  "  From 
Lake  Erie  and  bound  for  Sandy  Ilook, "  At  an  early  hour  the  watecs 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  dotted 
witli  floating  craft  of  every  kind.  The  fleet  from  Albany  took  a 
position  between  the  Battery  and  Governor's  Island,  where  it  was 
joined  by  several  steamboats  conveying  naval,  military,  and  civil  officers 
and  invited  guests.  After  receiving  salutes  from  the  Battery,  Castle 
Williams  on  Governor's  Island,  and  two  British  ships-of-war  lying 
in  the  harbor,  a  grand  procession  was  fonned,  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  steamboats  and  sailing  ships,  schooners,  barks,  canal-boats,  and 
Bail-boats  in  large  nnmbers,  led  by  the  Chan£ellor  Livingston,  and 
moved  toward  the  sea.  After  passing  the  Narrows  and  receiving 
salutes  from  the  forts    there,    the    United    States  schooner  Dolphin 
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approached,  as  a  "  messenger  from  Neptune,'*  to  inquire  who  the  visitors 
were  and  what  was  the  object  of  their  coming.  This  query  answered, 
the  motley  fleet  formed  a  circle  around  the  Dolphin  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  preparatory  to  the  perfonnance  of  the  grand  nup- 
tial ceremonies  of  wedding  the  gentle  lakes  and  the  sturdy  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  Seneca  Chief  \\^([  brought  from  Buffalo  two  handsomely  painted 
kegs  filled  with  water  from  Lake  Erie.  One  of  these  kegs  was  received 
by  Governor  Clinton  on  the  deck  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  Then 
there  was  silence  and  eager  watching  among  the  vast  multitude  floating 
on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  under  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky. 
Then  Governor  Clinton,  lifting  the  keg  of  Erie  water  in  full  view  of  the 
spectator,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston  and  poured 
its  contents  into  the  sea,  saying  : 

''  This  solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the  first  arrival  of  vessels  from 
Lake  Erie,  is  intended  to  indicate  and  commemorate  the  navigable  com- 
munication which  has  been  accomplished  between  our  Mediterranean 
seas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  by  the  wisdom,  public 
spirit,  and  energy  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  may 
the  God  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  smile  most  propitiously  on 
this  work,  and  render  it  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human 
race." 

After  a  long  address  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,*  personal  congratu- 
lations between  men  of  the  seaboard  and  Western  New  York,  and  the 
firing  of  a  salute,  the  fleet,  enlivened  by  the  music  of  several  bands, 
moved  back  to  the  city  in  a  grand  triumphal  procession,  the  passengers 
on  the  steamboats  partaking  of  a  collation  on  the  way. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  civic  procession  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen 


*  Samuel  Latham  ^litcliell,  ^I.D.,  was  au  eminent  scientist,  born  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
in  August,  1764,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  September,  1831.  .  He  studied  both  law  and 
medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1790  ;  made  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College  in  1792,  and  in  1796 
published  a  report  of  his  tour  along  the  Hudson  River  which  gave  him  fame  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  the  L'seful  Arts.  PTe  was  a  meml)er  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
twice  between  1801  and  1813,  and  was  United  States  Senator,  1804-1809.  Was  active 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Rutgers  Medical  School,  in  New 
York.  With  other  eminent  men  he  founded  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  A  warm  friend  of  Fulton,  he  accompanied  him  on  the  trial  trip  of  the  Clermont, 
in  1807.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  endowinl  with  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  possessed 
great  learning. 
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in  the  city  of  New  York  ]iad  been  formed  and  paraded  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  It  was  compoeed  of  representatives  of  every  respectable 
class  in  the  metropolis  arranged  in 
organized  groups.  The  benevolent, 
literary,  and  scientiiic  institutions 
were  represented,  also  tlie  Fire  De- 
partment, the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and 
various  occupations.  Every  society 
seemed  emnlous  to  excel  in  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  and  art  excellence  of 
its  banner  and  designs.  Twenty-two 
industrial  societies  had  furnished 
themselves  witli  large  platforms,  upon 
which  the  artisans  were  employed 
in  their  several  occupations  as  the 
procession  moved  through  the  streets. 
Upon  one  car  was  a  ]>riiiting-pi'ese, 
from  which  were  continually  issued  and  scattered  among  the  people  copies 
of  a  long  "  Ode  for  the  Canal  Celebration,"  opening  with  tlio  following 

••  Tis  ilonc  !    Tis  (luiic  I     Tlic  miiclity  cliaiu 
Wliitli  joinM  linglit  Ekik  Io  tlii;  Mai's 
Foi'  iitri's  sliiiil  jxTiiciuiitL- 
Tiie  t'lory  of  our  liHlivc  Slate. 


'  ■  To-d(iy  tilt;  .Siiv  of  Oeeiin  lakes 
A  sylvnn  maiden  to  i)is  arms, 
Tiie  GortiU-ss  of  tlie  crysiiil  Lakes 
In  all  litr  luuive  clmrm* !" 

The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  in  tlie  evening  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  public  buildings.  On  the  following  day  (Saturday)  tlie  dele- 
gations from  the  West  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  in  their  hoimr 
on  board  the  Chancellor  Livhigstoii.  The  public  institutions  were 
opened  to  them.  Sunday  was  passed  quietly,  and  on  Monday,  the  7th, 
the  festivities  of  the  "  canal  celebration"'  were  closed  in  the  evening  by 
a  grand  ball  in  the  vast  rooms  of  t!ie  Lafayette  Amphitheatre  in  Laurens 
Street,  near  Canal  Street.  It  was  a  brilliant  assemblage  (estimated)  of 
more  than  three  thousand  persons.  Among  these  were  Governor  Clinton 
and  his  wife. 

To  every  guest  of  tlie  corporation  of  \ew  York  on  that  occasion,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  beautiful  inedal  was  presented,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  image  of  Pan  and  Xcptune  in  loving  embrace,  and  also  a  well- 
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filled  cornucopia  showing  the  productions  of  the  land  and  sea,  with  the 
words,  ''  Union  of  Erie  with  the  Atlantic."  On  the  other  side  were 
the  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York — the  State  which  had  borne  the 
wliole  burden  iu  the  construction  of  the  great  work — and  a  representation 
of  a  section  of  the  canal,  its  locks  and  aqueducts,  and  a  view  of  the 
harbor  of  New  York.     On  this  side  were  the  words,  "  Erie  Canal, 

COMMENCED    4rTH    DAY   OF    JuLY,     1817;    COMPLETED    26tII    OcTOBER,    1825. 

Presented  BY  the  City  of  New  York."* 

Wise  and  sagacious  men  had  prophesied  that  this  canal,  when  com- 
pleted, would  give  an  impetus  to  business  of  every  description  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  produce  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  population,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  both  sections.  This 
prophecy  was  speedily  fulfilled,  f  The  canal  did  more.  T[t  presented  an 
ample  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  products  of  the  then  rapidly  developing 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  added  untold  millions  to  the  value  of  tliat  then  almost  wilderness 
region  ;  and  thus  it  became  a  national  benefaction.  It  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  in  the  lake  region.  The  total  area  of 
these  four  great  inland  seas  is  about  nine  thousand  square  miles,  and 
their  inlets  drain  a  region  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  square  miles.  ?  Upon  its  bosom  have  floated  products  of  the 
North-western  States  and  Territories  valued  at  billions  of  dollars.  In 
the  year  1872  the  value  of  property  transported  on  that  canal,  not- 
withstanding a  three-track  railway  lies  parallel  with  it,  was  about 
$168,000,000. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  built  by  the  State  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000,000.  A  greater  portion  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes 
was  then  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  It  was  by  far  the  most  extensive 
public  work  ever  attempted  in  this  country  up  to  that  time,  and  excited 

*  Tlie  medals  wen;  made  of  white  metal.  Some  were  made  of  silver,  and  fifty-one 
gold  ones  were  struck  and  sent  to  European  monarchs  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
They  were  presented  by  a  committee  composed  of  Recorder  Richard  Riker,  John  Agnew, 
and  William  A.  Davis. 

f  In  the  year  1812,  five  years  before  the  construction  of  the  canal  was  begun,  the  lately 
appointed  canal  commissioners — Gouverneur  Morris,  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  Peter  B.  Porter— gave  the  following  prophetic  utterance  : 

**  Viewing  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  with  which  this  canal  is  to  open  com- 
munication, it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that,  wiien  settled,  its  product  will  equal 
the  present  export  of  the  United  States  [158,000,000].  Will  it  appear  improbable  that 
twenty  years  hence  [1832]  the  canal  should  annually  bring  down  250,000  tons  ?" 
Twenty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal  (1845),  tlKTc  c^me  upon  it  to  tide-water 
1,107,000  tons  of  produce,  valued  at  $45,000,000,  the  tolls  upon  which  amounted  to 

2.500,000. 
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nniversal  admiration.  It  Iiae  been  twice  enlarged,  and  is  now  seventy 
feet  wide  on  the  enrfaee  east  of  Rodiester  (and  larger  westward  of  that 
city),  tifty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  deep. 

The  eanal  system  of  New  York  rapidly  extended  after  tlie  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  embracing  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  The 
whole  number  of  the  canals  is  fifteen.*  Tlie  larger  ones  after  the  Erie 
are  the  Champlain  Canal,  Oi  miles  in  length,  finished  in  1822  ;  the 
Black  River  Canal,  with  its  feeder,  87.5  miles  in  length,  finished  in 
1849  ;  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  with  its  Danville  branch,  125  miles 


long,  begun  in  182f;  and   finished  in  18lil  ;  and  the  Chenango  Canal,  97 
miles  in  length,  completed  in  1836. 

The  marvellona  inflncTice  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  promoting  the  increiwe 
of  population  in  Western  Mew  York  may  be  approximately  estimated  by 
the  growth  of  two  of  its  chief  cities—Buffalo  and  Uocheater,  The 
British,  as  we  have  observed,  literally  "wiped  out"  Buffalo  in  1813. 
In  1825,  on  the  completion  of  the  canal,  it  contained  a  population  of 
about  sixty-three  hundred.  Five  years  later  the  population  had  doubled. 
Now  (1887)  it  is  over  two  hundred  thousand.  Rochester  was  a  wilder- 
ness three  fourths  of  a  century  ago.     The  first  dwelling — a  log-cabin — 

*  Erie  Canal,  364  inik'H  in  kngth  ;  C'liampliiin  Junolion.  64  ;  Watcrfonl  Junction,  3 ; 
Oswego,  38  ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  31  ;  Crooki-d  Lake,  8  ;  Chemung,  39  ;  Chenango,  97 ; 
Genesee  Valley.  108.5  ;  Danville  Urandi,  11;  Black  River,  77..') ;  Black  River  Feeder,  10; 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  83  ;  Oneida,  8.     Total  lengtli  of  canals  in  the  Stale.  948.10  miles. 
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was  built  there  in  1812.     The  picture  shows  an  aetnal  cwcurrence  at  that 
time.     Id  1825  it  had  a  population  of  about  eighteen  hundred.     Five 


years   later  it  was  eleven   thoneand.     Now  the  population  is   probably 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.* 

*  At  llic  beginning  of  1813  tlie  Seneca  IndlaDH,  at  a  great  gathering  of  the  tribe,  en- 
camped on  the  site  of  Rochester,  performed  pagan  rilea  there.  It  was  a  "  great  sacrifice 
and  tlianltsgivlng"  after  the  corn  liarvest  was  secured  and  the  barbarians  returned  from 
their  flrst  liunting.  The  festival  occupied  several  days.  Two  dogs,  as  neortj  pure  white 
as  could  be  found,  were  killed  by  slrangulation  (for  the  effusion  of  blood  would  spoil  the 
victim  for  sacrificial  purposes)  at  the  door  of  the  council- house.  The  dogs  were  then 
painted  with  bright  colors,  decorated  with  feathers,  and  suspended  about  twenty  feel 
above  the  ground  at  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Then  the  ceremonies,  which  conatsled 
chieHy  of  feasting  and  dancing,  began. 

Two  carefully  chosen  bands,  one  of  men  the  other  of  women,  ornamented  with  trinkets 
and  feathers,  each  person  furnished  with  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  right  hand,  danced  in  a 
circle  around  the  council-fire,  their  steps  regulated  by  rude  music.  Thence  they  went  to 
every  wigwam  in  the  camp,  and  in  like  manner  danced  in  a  circle  around  each  fire.  On 
another  day,  several  men,  elothcd  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  covering  their  faces  with 
hideous  masks  and  their  hands  with  the  shells  of  tortoises,  went  among  the  wigwams, 
making  frightful  noises,  taking  the  fuel  from  the  Hre  and  scattering  tbe  embers  and  the 
ashes  about  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  evil  spirits. 

These  persons  were  supposed  thus  to  concentrate  within  Ihemselves  all  the  sins  of  thdr 
tribe.  These  sins  were  transferred  into  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  by  magic, 
worked  off  from  himself  into  the  two  suspended  dogs  the  concentrated  wickedneas  of 
the  tribe.  The  dogs  were  llien  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood  which  was  ignited,  while  the 
surrounding  multitude  cast  tobacco  and  other  "  incense"  upon  the  Oames,  the  odor  of 
wliich  was  supposed  to  be  a  "  sweet-smelling  savor,"which  would  condliate  the  favor 
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In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  early  in 
January,  1826,*  Governor  Clinton  urgently  called  attention  to  needed 
improvements  in  the  •  common-school  system  of  the  State,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  John  C.  Spencer,  a  son  of 
Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  submitted  an  able  report  from  the  Literature 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  early  in  February,  concurring  with  the  gov- 
ernor's recommendation  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  propriety  of  employing  the  various  academies  of  the  State  for  the 
purpose  ;  also  appropriating  a  specific  portion  of  the  public  funds  to 
tliis  important  end.  The  report  also  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  plan 
of  county  supervision  of  the  common  schools  ;  resolutions  recommend- 
ing the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  by  the  people  and  an  amendment 
of  the  State  Constitution  removing  all  restrictions  to  the  right  of  voting, 
excepting  only  citizenship  and  a  residence  of  six  months.  These  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  amendment  was  made 
accordingly.  So,  in  the  year  1827,  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  forever  freed  from  the  control  over  public  opinion  by  the  central 
power,  and  universal  suffrage  has  since  prevailed. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1826  an  event  occurred  in  Western  New  York 
which  produced  a  great  effect  on  society  in  general,  and  upon  the  political 
parties  in  this  State  and  in  several  other  States  in  the  Union.  William 
Morgan,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  printer  by  trade,  and  a  Royal  Arch  Free 
Mason,  living  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  determined,  for  some  reason,  to  publish 
a  pamphlet  in  which  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry  were  to  be  disclosed. 
Some  of  his  fellow-members  discovered  this  intention,  and  it  was  soon 
made  known  to  Masonic  lodges  in  Western  New  York.  On  September 
11th  Morgan  was  arrested  at  his  home,  on  a  charge  of  theft,  at  the 
instance  of  the  master  of  a  lodge  of  Masons  at  Canandaigua,  and  by  him 
and  other  members  of  the  order  was  hurried  into  a  coach  and  taken  to 
that  town.     He  was  discharged  by  a  justice  because  he  found  no  cause 

«f  the  Great  Spirit.  When  the  clogs  were  partially  consumed,  one  was  taken  from  the 
sacrificial  pyre,  put  into  a  large  kettle  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds  and  boiled  over 
a  fire,  when  the  whole  company  devoured  the  contents  of  the  caldron.  After  this  they 
performed  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and  smoked  the  calumet.  Thus  purified  from 
sin,  they  returned  to  their  homes  and  began  the  occupations  of  the  new  year. 

*  The  year  1826  is  memorable  in  our  national  history  because  of  the  almost  simultane- 
ous deaths  of  two  of  the  leading  founders  of  our  Republic — Tbovnas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams.  They  both  died  on  Jul^^  4th,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were  both 
on  the  committee  which  was  appointed  to  draw  up  that  Declaration.  Jefferson  wrote  it, 
and  both  signed  it. 


art.'.' 
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of  iiction.     Ilo  was  iiiiinediately  rearrested  on  a  civil  process  for  a  trifling 
debt  and  cast  into  jail. 

On  the  following  night  Morgan  was  taken  from  the  jail  by  a  number 
of  Free  Masons,  thrust  into  a  carriage  in  waiting,  taken  by  a  reliiy  of 
liorses  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  confined 
in  the  ])owder  magazine  there.  lie  was  taken  from  that  prison  on  the 
night  of  September  2lHh,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

It  was  known  that  Morgan's  brethren  had  made  violent  attempts  to 
suppress  his  book,  and  when  this  outrage  was  made  public  the  Free 
Masons  were  charged  M'ith  its  perpetration.  There  was  widespread 
excitement.  A  i)nblic  meeting  held  at  Batavia  appointed  a  committee 
to  investi<irate  the  affair.  They  found  evidence  of  what  thev  believed  to 
be  an  extended  conspiracy  to  effect  Morgan's  death,  with  many  agents 
moved  l)y  powerful  motives.  Similar  meetings  were  held  elsewhere. 
Public  excitement  continually  <lecpened  and  wi<lened,  and  a  strong  feel- 
ing soon  pervaded  the  public  mind  that  the  Masonic  institution  was 
responsible  for  the  crime. 

The  profound  mystery  in  which  the  affair  was  involved  gave  wings  to 
a  thousand  absurd  rumors.  Mutual  criminations  and  recriminations 
became  very  violent,  and  entered  into  all  religious,  social,  and  political 
relations.  A  very  strong  Anti-Masonic  party  was  soon  created,  at  first 
only  social  in  its  character,  but  very  soon  it  assumed  a  decided  political 
aspect.  This  feature  of  the  j>arty  first  uppeared  at  town  meetings  in  the 
s]u-ing  of  {^'27^  when  it  was  resolved  by  considerable  majorities  that  no 
Free  Mason  was  worthy  to  receive  the  votes  of  free  men. 

A  ])()liti(!al  ]>arty  formed  for  tbe  exclusion  of  Free  Masons  from  public 
offices  was  spread  over  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  into  several  other 
States,  and  continued  several  years.  In  August,  1S30,  an  Anti-Masonic 
(■onvention  at  Fiica  nominated  Francis  Granger  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Knos  T.  Throop  was  the  o])p()sing  candidate.  Throop  received 
128, S42  votes  and  (iranger  120, S(U  votes.  This  result  showed  a  power- 
ful anti-]Masonic  sentiment  in  the  State.  Mr.  Granger  was  again  nominated 
for  ij^overnor  in  1 S32.  In  the  same  vear  a  National  Anti-Masonic  Conven- 
tion  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  several  States  were  represented. 
"William  "Wirt,  of  Virginia,  m'jis  nomiiuited  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  party  polled  a  considerable  vote,  but  soon  afterward  it  began 
to  gradually  fade,  and  sj)eedily  became  extinct  as  a  political  organization. 

The  fate  of  Morgan  will  never  be  known.  It  is  believed  that  he  wa« 
taken  in  a  boat  from  Fort  Xiagara,  cast  into  the  water,  and  drowned.* 

*  In  a  scrii's  of  letters  written  by  Colonel  "\V.  L.  Stone  and  addressed  to  John  Qnincj 
Adams,  and  published  in  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  paging,  a  fuU  and  important  hi»' 
tory  of  the  events  T  have  alluded  to  is  given. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

In  the  fall  of  1826  Governor  Clinton  was  re-elected,  with  N"athaniel 
Pitcher  as  lieutenant-governor.  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the 
State  during  this — the  fourth — term  of  Mr.  Clinton  as  governor  were 
the  Morgan  episode  and  a  State  Convention  held  at  Albany  on  July  27th, 
1827,  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  National  Tariff  Convention,  which  was 
held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  foreign  goods,  admitted  almost  free,  prevented 
the  revival  of  American  manufactures,  especially  of  woollen  goods.  A 
moderate  tariff  law  was  passed  in  1818,  and  continued  seven  years.  It 
was  inadequate,  and  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  clamored  for  protective  laws.  An  act  imposing  heavier  duties 
was  passed  in  1824.  Still  the  northern  manufacturers  clamored  for  more 
protection,  and  called  a  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  cotton-growers  of  the  South,  meanwhile,  perceiving  that  the 
tariffs  were  injurious  to  their  interests,  opposed  them.  Only  four  of  the 
slave-labor  States  were  represented  at  Harrisburg.  Those  of  the  North 
were  numerous.  New  York  sent  about  ten  delegates  to  the  convention. 
That  body  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  Congress 
pasvsed  laws  in  1827-28  which  established  a  most  stringent  tariff.  It  was 
denounced  by  the  Southern  people  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  ;  and 
it  led  to  the  "  nullification  movement"  in  South  Carolina  in  1832. 
These  tariff  laws,  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  the  principal  champion, 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  *' American  System,"  so  called,  for 
protecting  home  manufactures. 

The  State  of  New  York  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  now  experi- 
enced a  severe  loss.  Governor  Clinton  had  suffered  symptoms  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  for  several  months.  On  the  evening  of  February 
11th,  1828,  while  sitting  in  his  study  conversing  with  two  of  his  sons,  he 
suddenly  fell  forward  and  expired.  His  death  caused  deep  and  sincere 
sorrow  throughout  the  State  and  nation.  The  voice  of  partisanship  was 
hushed.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  long  his  most  persistent  political  antagonist, 
said  in  a  public  address  :  '^  The  triumph  of  his  talents  and  patriotism 
cannot  fail  to  become  monuments  of  high  and  enduring  fame."  Allud- 
ing to  their  political  antagonism  and  mutual  personal  respect,  Mr.  Van 
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Bureii  said  :  "  I,  who,  while  living,  never,  no,  never,  envied  him  any- 
thing, now  that  he  has  fallen,  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  envy  liim  his 
grave  with  its  honors."  Lieutenant-Governor  Pitcher  performed  the 
duties  of  governor  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

An  act  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1828  for  the  organization  in 
the  city  of  New  York  of  a  Superior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  trial 
of  civil  actions,  of  which  Chancellor  Samuel  Jones*  was  appointed 
chief-justice,  and  J.  Ogden  Hoffman  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley  ajssistant 
justices.  In  the  same  year  a  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  occurred  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  latter,  with  John 
C.  Calhoun  as  Vice- President.  The  Xew  York  Legislature  chose  twenty 
electors  favorable  to  Jackson  and  sixteen  favorable  to  Adams.  In  the 
election  for  State  ofRcein*  in  tlie  fall,  Martin  Yan  Bureu  was  chosen 
Governor  of  New  York. 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  in  1829  Governor ' 
Van  Burcn  recommended  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  funds  of  tlie 
State  and  a  judicious  use  of  its  credit  to  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
internal  improvements  ;  also  the  establishment  of  a  safety  fund  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  several  State  banks,  the  choice 
of  presidential  electors  by  the  people,  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  popular  education.  A  safety-fund  bill  planned  by  Joshua  Forman, 
of  Onondaga,  was  passed,  and  thirty-one  banks,  exclusive  of  three  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  rechartcrcd  under  the  law.  This  excellent 
safety-fund  system  prevailed  in  New  York  until  the  establishment  of 
our  present  national  currency  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

In  ]\[arcli,  1S21>,  Governor  Van  Buren  accepted  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  iriiitcd  States  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson, 
and  forthwith  he  resigned  his  chair,  which  was  filled  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Throop.  The  fall  election  gave  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
political  friends  of  Jackson  (Democrats)  to  both  branches  of  the  Logisla- 
ture.  The  Anti-Masons  carried  fifteen  of  the  western  counties  and 
polled  sixty-seven  tliousand  votes. 


*  SmihucI  Joiios  was  born  in  New  York  in  1769  ;  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  ; 
stutlifd  law  with  De  AVitt  Clinton  in  his  fatlier's  office,  the  Chief-Justice  of  New  York 
and  *'  father  of  the  Ntfw  York  bar."  and  became  an  eminent  jurist.  He  was  a  fliember 
of  the  Xew  York  Assembly.  1H12-14  ;  Recorder  of  New  York  City  in  1828 ;  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  State  in  1S20.  and  accepted  the  office  of  Chief -JuRtice  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  Xi*w  York  City  in  1828.  In  1847-40  he  wjis  a  jnsticxj  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  and  ex-ojjfrio  a  jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Apiwals.  Judge  Jones  died  at  Cold 
Spring.  L.  T.,  in  August.  iHoH. 


■-   h.       ... 


AN  INFLUENTIAL  ANTI-MASONIC  JOURNAL. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  Silas  Wright,*  who  became  cnnspictious  in  the 
State  and  nation,  appeared  very  prominent  in  pnblic  affairs  in  New  York. 
He  had  been  State  Senator  an  1 1  em 
ber  of  Congress  ;  he  was  now  made 
comptroller — the  manager  ot  the 
complicated  financial  operations  of 
the  State.  lie  proved  himself  com 
patent  and  trustworthy.  After  con 
dncting  that  office  with  signal  abil 
ity  for  some  years,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Early  in  1830  the  Anti-Masons 
established  at  tlie  seat  of  the  State 
government  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  with  Thurlow  Weed  f  as 
editor.  It  took  a  conspicuous  place 
in  journalism  from  the  start,  and 
for  a  generation,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr,  Weed,  it  exerted  mar- 
vellous power  over  the  politics  and  politicians  of  the  State,  Mr.  Weed, 
wrote  Ilainmond,:^  was  "  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  sagacions  political 

*  S[las  Wright  B'as  born  iit  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  May,  1795  ;  died  at  CantOD,  N.  Y.,  in 
August.  1847.  He  was  uUniitlLil  to  tlic  bar  in  1BI9,  aud  bi'gun  tlie  practice  o[  law  at 
Canton.  He  was  appointed  surrogate  of  tlit  county  (St.  Lawrence)  in  1820.  In  1823  he 
became  State  Senator,  and  a  member  of  Congress  1827-29.  In  1829  he  was  made 
Comptroller  of  llie  State  of  New  York  ;  United  States  Senator  in  1833  ;  defended  Jack- 
son's course  in  his  warfnnj  on  the  United  Slates  Bank ;  votoi  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  ;  declined  to  be  made  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1844  declined  the 
nomination  for  tlie  vice- presidency.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York.  The  next  year  he  was  offered  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President 
Polk's  Cabinet.  He  retired  to  private  life  on  leaving  the  ciiair  of  Qovernorof  New  York, 
and  died  soon  aftcmard. 

\  Thurlow  Weed  was  born  in  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  in  Novemlier,  1797.  He  was  a  cabin-boy 
on  a  North  River  sloop  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  learned  the  printer's  trade  at  Catskill,  and 
in  181S  was  a  volunteer  in  t!ic  military  service  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York. 
He  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  in  Central  New  York, 
and  in  1826-27  he  edited  Ibe  Aitti-Mn»mie  Eitqairer.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  In  1830  he  became  tlic  editor  of  the  Albany  Ereniiig  Journal,  and  very  soon 
became  a  prominent  leader  ot  the  Whig  and  then  the  Republican  Party,  but  he  would 
never  accept  public  office  of  any  kind.  In  1861  President  Lincoln  sent  him  to  Europe  in  a 
semi -diplomatic  capacity.  He  returned  home  in  June,  1863.  Then  tor  a  while  he  was 
editor  of  the  A'eie  York  C'lmmerHitl  AdrfrtiMi:  In  186.1  he  l«ok  up  his  permanent  abode 
in  the  city  ot  New  York  with  his  family,  an.1  died  at  his  home  there  on  November  22d, 
1882.     He  bad  visited  Europe  scvernl  times,  the  last  in  1871. 

i  Prmtirnt  tlUUnTi  of  Kew  York,  by  Jnbe/,  D.  Hammond,  LL.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 
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editors  and  eagle-eyed  politicianB  the  State  of  New  York 
duced." 

A  "  Workingmen's  Party"  was  formed  in  the  State  of  N( 
1830,  but  waa  ahort-lived.  It  waa  complained  that  workingn 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  public  offices  and  emoluments.  OtI 
workingmen  flocked  to  the  new  standard.  General  Erastnc 
nominated  by  the  party  for  governor.  It  waa  professedly 
banks  and  paper  money.  It  was  soon  controlled  by  others  tha 
men — aspiring  politicians — and,  Hko  all  organizations  effectec 
by  demagogues,  it  flourished  awhile  and  then  disappeared. 

The  rapid  influx  of  population  into  the  city  and  State  of  '. 
especially  from  the  New  England  States,  after  the  coniplel 
Erie  Canal,  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Knicker 
ment  on  society.  Fashions,  customs,  and  the  general  aspec 
life  were  modified  by  this  immigration,  and  New  York  so 
largely,  what  it  is  to-day,  a  cosmopolitan  city.* 

It  was  at  this  period  that  William  II.  Seward,  then  a  veiry  3 
was  sent  to  the  State  Senate.  He  took  his  seat  in  January,  ! 
only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  elected  by  tlie  Ai 
Party,  who  at  the  same  time  chose  thirty  membei^  of  the 
That  party  nominated  Francis  Granger  for  governor  and  Sami 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  1832,  with  an  electoral  ticket  lee 
cellor  Kent  and  John  C.  Spencer.  The  **  National  Kepub 
the  adherents  of  Henry  Clay  called  themselves,  adopted 
Miisonic  ticket ;  but  the  Democratic  majority  in  tlie  State  at  t 
was  thirteen  th(»usand.  General  Jackson  was  re-elected  Pn 
Martin  Van  Buren  Vice-President.  With  this  contest  the  c 
the  political  Anti-Masonic  Party,  State  and  National,  wa 
tenuinabnl.  The  institution  of  Free  Masonry  soon  recovere 
shock  and  regained  its  gcjod  reputation  and  influence. 

*  Th(f  older  rcmltT  will  remenilKT  the  fiishions  of  tlie  ladies  atiout  1882 
genendly  rather  plain,  but  rieh  in  nmterial  and  colors.  The  walking-dress 
gray  in  (•oh)r.  The  sleeves  were  tight  from  the  (?Hk)w  to  the  wrist,  and  ve 
They  were  called  *' nuitton-leg  sleeves."  A  ruehe  trimnuHi  the  corsage 
straight  down  the  front  of  the  dress,  which  wjis  short,  showing  the  whoh 
prunella  gaiter-sluK»s.  The  Iwnnet  wjis  Leghorn  straw,  with  scjuarc  bri 
green  satin.  The  crown  was  trimmed  with  threi*  bands  of  green  riblx 
co<'ka(h;  in  the  centre.  Tlui  nwk-knot  was  a  gn*en  riblx>n.  The  evening 
Chinese*  green  face<l  with  dark  grw^n  velvet  and  "  mutton-leg"  slwves  witl 
Tlie  trimming  of  the  skirt  was  a  velvet  band  from  which  depended  large 
hair  was  dresstnl  in  full  curls  on  the  fon^head,  and  in  1k)ws  of  moderate  hei^ 
of  the  head.  A  wreath  of  roses  and  blueb<;lls  surrounded  the  Imse  of  the  Ik) 
morocco  or  satin  slippers  covertnl  the  feet. 


THE  NAMING  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY.  477 

111  1S32  tlie  Whig  Party  was  formed  in  this  wise  :  Jamee  Watson 
Webb,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  tlie  Weic  York  Courier  and  Enqitirer, 
who  attended  as  a  spectator  the  Anti-Maeonic  Convention  at  Piiiladelphia 


which  nominated  WiUiain  Wirt  for  President,  wrote  a  letter  to  hia 
journal,  in  which  lie  pointed  out  the  folly  of  the  different  parties  wasting 
their  energies  in  separately  opposing  General  Jackson.     He  proposed  a 
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coalition  of  the  general's  opponents  tinder  one  rallying  name  to  "fi^ 
the  dangerouB  democracy, ' '  He  claimed  that  these  parties  were  contei 
ing  for  the  Constitution  against  executive  usurpation,  while  tlieir  opj 
nents  were  battling  to  sustain  such  an  usurpation.  "  We,  therefore,  ■■ 
Whigs,''''  he  said,  "  while  they  are  Tories.  Why  not,  then,  take  to  o 
selves  the  name  of  Whi^,  which  represents  our  principles,  and  give 
oiir  opponents  the  name  of  Tories  ?" 

This  letter  was  read  to  a  very  large  meeting  assembled  at  Masonic  Hi 
Broadway  near  Pearl  Stre 
New  York,  by  Pliilip  Hoi 
who  presided,  and  who  suggeai 
the  adoption  of  the  name 
"  Whig."  It  was  done.  1 
press  and  the  people  alt  over 
country  acquiesced.  Thus  it ' 
that  the  great  historic  "  W 
Party"  received  its  name. 

At  tliis   period    the   State 

A  ^^^K^ka^K^K^^^         "^ov!  York   took   the  lead  ii 

'^         .^^^^^^^^^^5^Hfe    —-        most  important   measnre   of 

form,   marked    by    jnstice   : 

humanity.      Enos   T.    Throo 

took  hie  seat  as  Governor  of 

State    early    in    1831.      In 

message   to   tlie   Legislature 

recommended  tlie  passage  o 

» N08  T  TUKfM  V  ^''^'  ^^^  ^^^  abolitiou  of  imprif 

Fro   a  iBinUng  b     ii       L  E  mcnt  for  debt ;  also  for  restr 

ing  the  death  penalty  to  only 

specific  crime.     A  law  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 

passed  at  that  session,  and  so  New  York  acquired  the  honor  of  be 

the  pioneer  among  the  States  in  the  work  of  abolisliing  from  its  stati 

that  absurd  and  l)arbarous  law. 

Tlic  emltittered  opponents  of  Anti-Masonry  had  joined  in  the  siipf 
of  Mr.  Thruop,  and  his  election  by  over  eight  thousand  majority  gavt 

*  EimsT,  Tlirocip  wiis  liorn  :it  JoliiiMlonii,  N.  Y.,  iii  August,  1784;  died  at  Aubi 
X.  y. .  Nuvcijibcr  l-.!,  INT.I.  1  Ir  iiii[iiir<.'il  by  luird  sillily  ii  cliv^iwii  imd  lepiil  fducHt 
H-liili;  ixTfrirmiti!:il";duli<-si>f  iiii  iiUonicy's  elcrk.  He  Rcltktl  in  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  ro; 
I'diiiH'iicc  in  liis  unifrssicm  jind  a*  iin  acute  politicijin.  ami  wns  appointnl  circuit  jiida 
1M33.  Iluwiis  a  iiicmlKrr  of  Conffn-ss.  1H15-17.  and  in  11^28  was  elected  I.ieuten 
Governor  at  llic  Stale  of  New  York.  In  1830  lie  was  cIccIhI  governor.  Id  1838  C 
emor  Tliroiip  was  n])i>oinlfd  rhurye  il'iiffnireg  to  tlii;  two  Slt-ilies. 
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the  Jackson  party  a  large  and  permanent  accession  of  voters  in  the  State 
of  New  York  William  L.  Marcy,*  a  distinguished  jurist,  ripe  scholar, 
and  expert  politician,  was  elected  governor  by  that  strengthened  party, 
and  took  his  seat  early  in  January,  1833,  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  in  that  body  he  had 
frankly  promulgated  the  maxim  that  "  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils," 
His  seat  there  was  filled  by  Silas 
Wright,  and  the  vacant  seat  of 
another  New  York  Senator  was 
given  to  Sathaniel  P.  Tallmadge, 
of  Duchess  Connty, 

The  State  of  New  York  became 
very  early  a  party  to  the  vehement 
discussion,  which  took  a  national 
range,  concerning  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  for  the  destruction  of  wliich 
President  Jackson  was  tJien  waging 
an  nncom  promising  war.  Its  char- 
ter would  expire  in  ISSfi.  In  the 
winter  of  18-32  the  hank  applied  to 
Congress  for  a  renewal  of  its  char-  \ 

ter.      During    the   sitting   of    the  wii.i.hm  i..  marcv. 

Ivegislatnre  of  New  York  the  same 

winter  a  joint  resolution  was  passed,  after  a  warm  debate,  instructing  the 
senators  and  requesting  the  members  of  the  House  of  Kcpresentati  ves 
to  resist  such  renewal.  Tlie  resolution  received  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  votes. 

Sir.  Van  Buren,  then  designated  the  "  Favorite  Son  of  New  Y'ork," 
felt  the  effects  of  this  vote.     He  was  known  also  as  the  "  court  favorite" 


*  Williiim  Lenrncil  ^Iiircy  ivus  born  in  Soutlibridgc,  Miiss.,  in  December,  1T86  ;  died 
at  Bnlsion  Spa,  N.  Y.,  July  4tli,  18.57.  He  was  graduattii  at  Brown  University  in  18(18  ; 
tauglit  Dcliuol  in  Ntwport.  B.  J.,  iiwhile  ;  studitd  law  and  bt-f^n  iU  practii^  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  joined  the  aniiy  an  a  volunteer  Id  1812,  and  assisted  in  tlie  capture  of  Canadian 
militia  at  St.  Rcgi»,  tlic  lirxt  prisoners  talieii  on  laud.  In  181S  lie  was  Recorder  of  Troy. 
lie  edited  the  Tiay  Jlnilffet  for  a  tlmt  lis  llie  k-uding  Democratic  organ  in  ItL-nssclocr 
County,  and  was  mudc  ^<IJiirnnt  Gcuind  of  llic  Slate  In  1H2\,  In  1833  he  was  Slate 
Comptroller,  and  in  1B29  justice  of  the  Stale  Supremo  Court.  In  1831  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  and  was  eltcled  Govi'nior  of  the  Slate  in  1833.  He  held  that 
office  by  re-eletlion  until  1839  He  wa*.  N*relary  of  War  in  Polk's  Cabinet  from  1845 
to  1849,  during  th(,iMir  mill  Mimco  Hi  was  Unitefl  States  Seeretary  of  State,  1803-57. 
Governor  Marcy  y,an  thi.  aiilhor  of  MVLral  important  State  papers. 
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— the  pet  of  the  President,  who  desired  him  to  be  his  successor  in  the 
presidential  chair.  Jackson  appointed  him  Minister  to  England  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate.  lie  sailed  to  that  country,  and  was  installed  as 
accredited  Minister  of  the  United  States.  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  By  his  tact  and  talent  he  succeeded  in  forming  a 
party  in  the  Senate  opposed  to  the  President.  It  consisted  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  body.  The  Senate  was  induced  to  refuse  to 
ratify  the  appointment  of  Van  Buren,  and  the  unconfirmed  minister  was 
compelled  to  return  home  a  private  citizen. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  produced  intense  indignation,  espe- 
cially in  the  State  of  Kew  York.  Indignation  meetings  denounced  the 
act  in  no  measured  terms.  Van  Buren  was  considered  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people  a  victim  of  persecution,  and  their  love  of 
fair  play  and  their  admiration  for  his  ability  caused  them  to  elect  him 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  successor  of  General  Jackson. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  country  was  violently  agitated  by  a 
movement  in  South  Carolina  to  carry  into  practical  eflFect  the  doctrine  of 
supreme  State  sovereignty  by  an  attempt  to  nullify  or  to  defy  laws  of 
the  United  States.  President  Jackson  promptly  met  this  revolutionary 
movement  by  issuing  a  proclamation,*  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of 
any  State  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  National  Government,  and  commanded 
immediate  obedience  to  all  the  laws.  The  proclamation  was  followed  by 
prompt  action,  and  very  soon  the  country  was  relieved  from  menaces  of 
civil  war.  The  President  was  sustained  by  the  loyal  and  patriotic  men 
of  both  parties. 

The  most  effective  blow  given  to  the  United  States  Bank  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  warfare  upon  that  institution  was  the  removal  from  its 
custody  of  the  deposits  of  the  national  funds,  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,000,  and  placing  the  money  on  deposit  in  the  State  banks  in  the 
fall  of  1833. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  then  strongly  Democratic,  passed  a 
resolution  early  in  1834,  by  a  large  majority,  approving  of  the  action  of 
the  President  in  ordering  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  It  was  believed 
that  the  deposit  of  the  funds  in  the  State  banks  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  business  community  by  affording  facilities  for  acquiring  loans 
from  the  banks.  So  it  did  ;  but  the  final  result  was  anything  but 
salutary.  It  led  to  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  dangerous  credit  system 
and  wild  speculations,  which  ultimately  caused  widespread  disaster,  as 
we  shall  perceive  presently. 


This  proclamation  wjis  written  by  the  able  Secretary  of  State,  Louis  McLane. 
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The  managers  of  the  United  States  Bank  **  got  even'-  with  the  New 
Yorkers  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  with  peculiar  severity,  because 
of  that  resolution,  the  system  they  had  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  of  a  great  and  sudden  curtailment  of  discounts, 
and  making  forced  collections  from  debtors.  Their  loans  then  amounted 
to  $60,000,000.  This  severity  brought  the  banks  of  New  York  to  the 
verge  of  suspension  of  specie  payments.  To  avert  this  calamity  the 
Legislature,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  tendered  a  loan  to 
the  banks  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  should 
relief  become  necessary.  There  was  widespread  commercial  distress 
and  a  panic  for  a  while.  Very  soon  the  great  bank  afforded  relief  by  a 
sudden  enlargement  of  discounts  and  a  great  expansion  of  its  circulation, 
allowing  the  State  deposit  banks  to  loan  freely.  This  revelation  of  the 
inherent  power  of  the  bank  for  working  mischief  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  President  in  making  war  upon  it. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  March,  1834,  the  people  of 
New  York  City  were  empowered  for  the  first  time  to  elect  their  own 
mayor.  Hitherto  that  officer  had-  been  chosen  by  the  Council  of 
Appointment  or  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  the  State.  The  first 
mayor  elected  by  a  popular  vote  was  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 

At  that  time  a  feud  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  city 
was  disturbing  its  harmony,  distracting  its  organization,  and  weakening 
its  power.  There  had  been  formed,  under  the  teachings  of  Fanny 
Wriglit  and  others  of  communistic  proclivities,  a  ''  Radical"  or  ''  Equal 
Kights"  faction,  which  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  workingmen. 
It  occasioned  a  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  application  to  it  of 
a  nickname  that  adhered  for  several  years.  At  a  meeting  in  Tammany 
Hall  just  before  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1835,  both  sections  of  the 
party  zealously  claimed  the  right  to  the  chair  and  the  management  of  the 
proceedings.  Violence  ensued,  and  a  grand  row  was  the  consequence. 
In  the  midst  of  the  affray  the  gas  was  turned  off  and  the  room  was  left 
in  darkness.  One  of  tlie  Equal  Rights  Party  having  some  *'  loco- 
foco ' '  matches  in  his  pocket,  relighted  the  lamps,  and  the  business  of  the 
meeting  proceeded.  ''  I  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents,"  wrote  an  actor 
in  the  scene,  ''  and  the  next  day  I  was  compelled  to  buy  a  suit  of  new 
clothes.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Democratic  Party  were  known  as 
*  LocO'focos,'*  " 

In  January,  1836,  the  Equal  Rights  Party  organized  as  distinct  from 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
condemned  all  monopolies  and  the  issuing  of  a  paper  currency  by  banks. 
They  declared  no  man  eligible  for  nomination  for  office  by  tliis  party 
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unless  he  had  signed  the  Declaration.  One  of  the  active  members — 
John  Windt,  a  printer — issued  a  journal  called  The  Democrat  as  the 
organ  of  the  new  party.  They  nominated  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  in  the  spring  ;  proposed  to  nominate  Colonel  Samuel  Young  for 
governor,  and  attempted  to  form  a  State  Equal  Rights  Party  at  a 
convention  held  at  Utica  in  September,  when  they  nominated  Isaac 
S.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  for  governor,  Robert  Townsend,  of  New  York,  for 
lieutenant-governor,  Frederick  A.  Tallmadge  for  State  Senator,  and  a 
full  Assembly  ticket.  They  appointed  a  State  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee. At  tlie  municipal  election  in  the  spring  of  1837  their  candidate 
for  mayor  received  over  four  thousand  votes.  At  a  convention  held  at 
Utica  in  September  tliey  devised  a  State  Constitution 

The  days  of  the  Equal  Rights  Party  were  few.  In  the  fall  of 
1837,  finding  very  few  adherents  to  the  party  outside  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  they  effected  a  reunion  with  the  Tammany  party,  or  the  old  Demo- 
crats. Probably  no  political  party  in  the  State  ever  received  more 
severe  attacks  and  scathing  animadversions  than  this.  All  the  banks 
and  the  whole  influence  of  chartered  corporations  and  associated  wealth 
were  against  them.  Also  the  press  of  both  parties,  excepting  the  Efoen- 
ing  Post^  conducted  by  William  C.  Bryant  and  William  Leggett.*  The 
Post  did  not  approve  of  a  separate  party  organization,  but  warmly  advo- 
cated its  principles. 

This  \viis  also  a  period  of  a  radical  revolution  in  journalism,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  James  Watson  Webb,t  Benja- 

*  William  Leggett  was  a  powerful  writer  and  a  radical  reformer  in  liis  proclivities. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1802  ;  died  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  May, 
1839.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  (liomau  Catholic)  College,  and  was  a  midship- 
man in  the  United  States  Navy,  1822-26.  Then  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits 
chiefly.  lie  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Morris's  Ne^a  To7'k  Mirror  and  other  publica- 
tions for  years,  under  the  title  of  "  Tales  by  a  Country  Schoolmaster."  In  the  autumn 
of  1828  he  established  in  New  York  City  a  weekly  literary  periodical  called  The  Critic. 
It  was  soon  united  with  the  Mirror.  In  1829  he  became  associated  with  William  CuUen 
Bryant  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  was  its  chief  editor  in 
1884-35.  lie  sympathized  with  the  anti-slavery  movements  of  that  day,  and  ably 
defended  the  right  of  free  speech  and  discussion.  In  1836  he  established  The  Plain 
Dealer,  devoted  to  politics  and  literature,  but  failing  health  soon  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish literary  labor.  Appointed  diplomatic  agent  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  he  was 
preparing  for  a  voyage  thither  when  he  suddenly  died  at  his  home. 

f  James  Wiitson  Webb,  son  of  General  Samuel  B.  Webb,  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom 
at  Claveraek,  N.  Y..  in  February,  1802.  He  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  in 
August,  1819  ;  was  first  lieutenant  in  1823  ;  resigned  in  1827,  and  entered  the  arena  of 
journalism  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  wrought  with  power  for  thirty -six  years 
—1827-61.  He  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  city  of 
New  York.     He  was  the  publisher  and  chief  editor  of  the  Morning  Charier  and  Enquirer 
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iiiin  H.  Day,  and  JamoB  Gordon  Bennett.  Colonel  Webb  initiated  the 
enterprise  of  collecting  news  by  sending  a  fast-sailing  tlipper-bmlt 
schooner  many  miles  at  sea  to  meet  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  gather 
the  latest  news  from  abroad,  and  speedily  publish  it  to  tlie  world.  His 
contemporaries  soon  followed  his  example. 

On  September  3d,  1833,  Mr.  Day  issued  the  first  inimber  of  the  Sun, 
tlie  first  one-cent  daily  newspaper  ever  published.  Imitations  soon 
followed.  On  May  Gth,  ISa.^,  Mr. 
Bennett  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  permanently  estiblished  Herald 
on  a  nominal  capital  of  ^500,  and 
introduced  a  new  feature  in  jour- 
nalism —  the  ' '  Money  Article. " 
Hia  contemporaries  followed  his 
lead.  At  that  time  (163.5),  of  the 
fifteen  daily  newspapers  published 
iu  the  city  of  New  York,  then 
having  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand,  only  the  Run, 
had  a  circulation  of  over  six  tlion- 
sand  daily. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  Hots  in  .      ' 

the  city  of  New  York.  Emigration  jamks  watson  wkbb. 

Iiad   recently  given   to  tlie   city  a 

large  population  of  ignorant,  excitable,  and  often  vicious  foreigners,  and 
these  were  si)eedily  transformed,  by  tmwise  naturalization  laws,  into 
citizens  and  legal  voters.  This  class  of  voters  was  out  iu  full  force  at 
the  first  popular  election  of  a  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1834. 
Tliey  generally  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  were  always 
tlie  pliant  tools  of  demagogues. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  election  (the  polls  were 
tlien  opened  three  days  in  smiccssion)  riotous  symptoms  appeared.     The 


from  1880,  Id  1842  lie  was  woiimkil  hi  (lie  leg  in  n  dufl  wltli  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  of 
Ki-'ntut^ky — on  affair  which  was  \\\k  result  of  gross  misrcprtscntatious.  la  1848  lie  was 
made  military  uuginrer-iii-thiL'f  of  Ilii-Slatf,  and  ever  after  he  bi>re  the  lille  of  "genernl." 
In  1861,  after  declining  a  miwion  to  (.'imslanlinoplc,  he  wiu  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  Minister  lo  lirazil.  where  la^  jH-rf[irine<l  efficient  services,  and  returned  home  in 
1861,  when  lie  retired  from  (niblic  life.  General  Wehb  died  al  his  residence  in  New 
York  on  June  7lh.  1884. 

The  above  portrait  represents  liini  wlicn  over  <'ighty  years  of  age.  Qencral  Webb, 
through  his  perscinal  intimiK'V  with  the  Eni|icriir  Napoleon  III.,  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing tlie  withdrawal  of  the  Fn^neEi  1riiei|w  from  Mi-xiiw  during  onr  Civil  War. 
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Democratic  leaders  were  exasperated  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  Tories 
applied  to  their  party  by  their  opponents,  and  seemed  determined  to  win 
the  victory  at  all  hazards.  The  Whigs  were  numerous  and  strong  ;  the 
Democrats  had  been  weakened  by  discord. 

In  the  Sixth  Ward,  where  there  was  a  large  foreign  population,  a  mob 
w^as  soon  gathered,  and,  led  by  an  ex-alderman,  rushed  into  the  Whig 
committee- room,  tore  down  the  political  banners,  destroyed  the  ballots, 
and  made  a  wreck  of  everything.  They  had  felled  to  the  floor,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  about  twenty  of  the  inmates.  The  remainder  escaped 
with  bruises  and  torn  garments.  Clubs  and  even  knives  had  been  used, 
and  one  man  was  carried  out  in  a  dying  condition.  This  occurrence 
gave  the  ward  the  title  of  the  "  Bloody  Sixth." 

This  outrage  aroused  the  opposite  party  to  vigorous  action,  and  under 
the  lead  of  Colonel  Webb  an  organized  force  of  Whigs  preserved  com- 
parative order,  especially  at  the  polls,  the  next  day  ;  but  at  night  an 
enormous  mob  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  A  cross  had  been  set 
up  near  by  bearing  the  words,  "  Down  wrrn  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 
Building,"  a  five-story  structure  in  Wall  Street.  Colonel  Webb,  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  that  journal,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  wrath 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  were  required  to  march  by  and  touch 
the  cross.  Then  speakers  in  the  park  urged  the  excited  populace  to  pro- 
ceed to  Wall  Street.  Tliey  did  so  with  shouts  and  yells,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  alarm  throughout  the  city.  They  found  Colonel  Webb's  castle 
so  strongly  fortified,  with  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-armed  and  deter- 
mined garrison,  that  they  not  only  refrained  from  attack,  but,  cowards 
as  they  were,  scampered  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  fierce  collision  in  Broadway  in  front 
of  Masonic  Hall,  where  Mayor  Gideon  Lee,  who  attempted  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  was  severely  beaten.  The  rioters  prepared  to  seize  the 
Arsenal,  when  the  mayor  called  out  the  (now)  Seventh  Kegiment, 
^National  Guards,  when  order  was  soon  restored  by  them  ;  but  the  city 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement  for  nearly  two  days  longer.  The 
Democrats  had  elected  their  candidate  for  mayor,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  election  riots  of  1834  and  the  increasing  numbers  and  influence  of 
foreign-born  citizens  finally  alarmed  thoughtful  men.  It  was  found  that 
these  adopted  citizens  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties,  and  that  whichever  party  gained  a  victory  they 
claimed  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  *' spoils."  The  best  citizens  of 
New  York,  believing  it  to  be  their  duty  to  check  this  influence,  so 
menacing  to  our  free  institutions  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ballot- 
box,   combined,  in  the  winter  of  1842-4:3,  in  forming  a  new  political 
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organization  for  the  purpose,  wliicli  was  called  the  Native  American 
Party.  They  elected  James  Harper,*  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Mayor  of  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1844,  by  a 
majority  of  over  four  thousand.  From  this  auspicious  beginning  the 
party  spread  over  the  State  and  the  republic,  but  its  policy  became  so 
narrow  and  so  really  anti- American  in  character  that  after  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1856,  when  its  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  was  Millard  Fillmore,  it  was  dissolved. 

The  passions  of  the  lower  orders  in  New  York  City  were  so  excited  to 
do  mischief  by  the  election  riots,  that  immediately  afterward  they  were 
incited  by  the  demagogues  who  had  led  them  before  to  engage  in  a  fearful 
public  disturbance  known  as  '^  The  Abolition  Riots."  New  York  City 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Anierican  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Their 
meetings  were  frequently  disturbed  by  their  ignorant  or  unreasoning 
opponents.  In  July,  1834,  these  disturbances  blossomed  out  into  a  wild 
liot,  which  spread  terror  over  the  entire  city.  Houses  of  humane 
citizens  were  sacked,  the  property  of  others  was  destroyed,  and  no  less 
than  five  churches  in  the  city  were  attacked  and  partially  demolished. 
Again  the  (now)  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guards,  was  called  out 
to  suppress  the  dangerous  tumult  and  to  restore  order.  In  this  effort  it 
succeeded  admirably. 

In  the  years  1834  and  1835  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation  scourged  the 
land.  Trade  was  brisk  ;  the  shipping  interest  was  prosperous  ;  prices 
ruled  high  ;  luxury  abounded,  and  nobody  seemed  to  perceive  the  under- 
current of  disaster  that  was  surely  wasting  the  foundations  of  the  absurd 
credit  system  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  credit  system 
collapsed  at  the  touch  of  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  Necessity.  The  Bank  of 
England,  seeing  exchanges  running  higher  and  higher  against  that 
country,  contracted  its  loans  and  admonished  houses  giving  long  credits 
to  Americans  by  the  use  of  money  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  curtail  that 
hazardous  business.  At  about  the  same  time  the  famous  "  Specie 
Circular"  went  out  from  our  Treasury  Department  (July,  1836)  directing 


♦  James  Harper,  the  senior  member  of  the  original  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Harxxjr,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  where  he  was  born  in  April,  1795.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  New  York  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  Industrious  and  thrifty, 
he  was  able,  soon  after  his  majority,  to  l)egin  business  on  his  own  account.  In  the  course 
of  time  his  three  brothers,  John,  Joseph  Wesley,  and  Fletcher,  became  associated  with 
liim  in  the  printing  and  publishing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  brotherhood  remained  unbroken  forty-three  years,  when,  in  March,  1839,  James 
died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  whither  he  had  been  taken,  mortally  hurt  by 
being  thrown  from  his  carriage  while  his  hoi*sc"s  were  running  away.  Mr.  Harper  was 
ever  prominent  in  good  works. 
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the  collectors  of  the  public  money  to  receive  nothing  but  coin.  From 
the  parlor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  went  forth  the  unwelcome  fiat,  ''  Pay  up  !"  American  houses  in 
Tjondon  failed  for  many  millions,  and  every  bank  in  the  United  States 
suspended  specie  payments  in  1837.  In  1839  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  rechartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fell 
into  liopeless  ruin,  and  with  it  went  down  a  large  number  of  the  State 
banks  of  the  country.  A  general  Bankrupt  Act,  passed  in  1841, 
relieved  of  debt  about  forty  thousand  persons,  whose  aggregate  liabilities 
amounted  to  about  $441,000,000. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  suffered  intensely 
from  these  financial  troubles.  Already  tlie  merchants  of  the  city  had 
been  severely  smitten  by  a  fearful  conflagration  on  a  bitterly  cold  night — 
December  16th,  1835 — which  reduced  to  ashes  and  cinders  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  property  valued  at  almost  $20,000,000.  But  from  this 
calamity  Jind  the  financial  troubles  of  1837  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
by  their  energy  and  pluck,  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  speedy  and 
marvellous  rebound. 

The  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  for  the  sanitary  and  other 
uses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  begun  a  few 
weeks  before  the  great  fire.  It  was  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost  of 
$10,375,000,  including  §1,800,000  for  distributing  pipes  and  amounts 
paid  for  the  right  of  way.  It  extends  from  the  Croton  River,  in  West- 
chester County,  where  the  waters  of  that  stream  are  collected  in  a  large 
reservoir,  to  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Forty -second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  The 
aqueduct  is  tubular  in  form,  and  crosses  the  Harlem  River  over  the 
magnificent  High  Bridge.  The  receiving  reservoir  within  the  Central 
Park  covers  an  area  of  thirty-five  acres. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Governor  Marcy's  administration  extended  from  1833  to  1839, 
during  which  time  wise  and  important  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  on  his  recommendation.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
measures  was  a  provision,  at  the  session  of  1835,  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  and  enlighten- 
ment. Tlie  Legislature  responded  generously.  It  instructed  the  canal 
commissioners  to  '^  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie  Canal,  and  construct  a 
double  set  of  lift-locks  therein."  These  improvements  were  finally 
made,*  at  an  expense  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  its  original  construction. 
This  enlargement  had  become  necessary  because  of  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  canal  within  ten  years  after  it  was  completed. 

This  provision  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  was  supple- 
mented in  April,  1835,  by  a  provision  for  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  library  in  every  school  district  in  the  State,  then  number- 
ing over  nine  thousand  six  hundred.  Governor  Marcy  took  special 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  made  nntiring  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
important  object — this  grand  feature  of  our  common-school  system.  He 
desired  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  child  within  the  border  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  whatever  color,  race,  creed,  or  condition,  to  acquire 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  and  enlightenment.  The  late  General 
John  A.  Dix  was  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  when  these  libraries  were  established.  To  his  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment,  aided  by  his  deputy,  S.  S.  Randall,  the  people  of  the  State 
were  indebted  for  the  excellence  of  the  selection  of  the  books  for  the 
libraries.*     These  were  pretty  generally  established  in  1838,  when  the 

*  In  the  selection  of  books  the  following  directions  were  adhered  to  : 

*'  1.  No  works  written  professedly  to  uphokl  or  attack  any  sect  or  creed  in  our  country 
claiming  to  be  a  religious  one  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  school  libraries. 

*'  2.  Standard  works  on  other  topics  shall  not  be  excluded  because  they  incidentally 
and  indirectly  betray  the  religious  opinions  of  their  authors. 

**  3.  Works  avowedly  on  other  subjects  which  abound  in  direct  and  unreserved  attacks 
on  or  defence  of  the  character  of  any  religious  sect,  or  those  which  hold  up  any  religious 
body  to  contempt  or  execration  by  singling  out  or  bringing  together  only  the  darker  part 
of  its  history  or  diameter,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  school  libraries.  In  the  selection 
of  books  for  a  district  library,  information  and  not  mere  amusement  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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pupils  attending  the  district  schools  of  the  State  numbered  about  five 
hundred  thousand  five  hundred.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $55,000 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  ]iln«ries.  In  1844  a  State 
I^ormal  School  (tlie  first  in  the  common  weal  tli)  was  estaUiehed  at 
Albany,  of  which  David  P.  Page  was  the  first  principal.     It  occupied  a 


STATE  NORMAL   8 


building  on  State  Street  (117)  originally  erected  by  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Itailroad  Company  for  a  passenger  depot.* 

It  was  at  this  period  that  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  ayatem 
of  popular  education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Lancastrian  or 
monitorial  form  of  goveninieiit  and  instniction  had  long  prevailed  there 


tliu  primary  ol)ie<-t.  Suitable  provision  sliouli),  liowever,  be  made  for  the  Intellectual 
wants  of  tlie  yoiinj^  by  fiimishiug  them  with  books  which,  without  being  merely  juvenile 
in  cliarocliT,  may  be  level  to  their  compreliennioti  anil  sufllcieDtly  entertaining  to  excite 
and  gratify  a  taslu  for  rending.     It  is  u»:-kt«  to  buy  books  that  are  not  read." 

*  A  spiu^ious  buiUling  for  the  iiiic  of  the  Slntc  Normal  Sehool  was  completed  late  in 
WSa,  anil  the  school  was  opened  therein  on  September  Sth.  with  representatives  from 
forlyihree  of  the  wxty  counties  of  tlie  State.  During  the  first  term  in  the  new  structure 
tJie  iKIendancc  in  the  Normal  Depart iiieiit  was  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
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and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.*  The  Pestalozzian  f  system  had  also 
been  pretty  extensively  adopted.  In  1832  a  new  organization  of  the 
public  schools  was  eflEected,  and  these  two  grafts  from  foreign  systems 
were  pruned  away.  The  schools  in  the  city  were  placed  upon  a  per- 
fectly free  basis,  and  were  graded  in  1834.  The  six  schools  for  colored 
children  were  transferred  to  the  Public  School  Society  (the  formation  of 
which  has  already  been  noticed),  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  schools. 

Toward  the  close  of  1837  a  popular  outbreak  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
ing British  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  caused  intense 
excitement  among  the  people  of  the  northern  portions  of  New  York. 
Their  sympathies  with  the  insurgents  were  aroused,  and  citizens  of  the 
State  engaged  in  an  unlawful  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
neighbor. 

There  had  been  popular  discontent  in  these  provinces  for  some  time. 
It  finally  assumed  the  aggressive  form  of  a  concerted  attempt  in  both 
territories  to  cast  oflE  dependence  upon  Great  Britain.  The  chief  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  William  Lyon  McKenzie,  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
Joseph  Papineau,  in  Lower  Canada.  McKenzie  was  a  Scotchman,  a 
journalist  of  rare  ability,  and  a  restless  political  agitator.  Papineau,  of 
French  descent,  was  an  extensive  land-owner  in  the  Lower  Province,  of 
cool  judgment,  and  very  influential  among  the  French  inhabitants  in 
that  region.     Both  leaders  were  republicans  in  sentiment. 

This  movement  was  regarded  as  patriotic  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
active  sympathy  of  the  New  Yorkers  along  the  frontier  was  evoked. 
At  the  middle  of  December  (1837)  nearly  a  thousand  New  York  volun- 
teers, with  provisions  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  seized  Navy  Island, 
in  the  Niagara  River,  two  miles  above  the  falls.  There  they  were  joined 
by  McKenzie,   who  was  already  a  fugitive.     They  employed  a  small 

*  It  was  so  called  after  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  introduced  into  the  schools  in  England  the 
monitorial  system,  which  consisted  of  the  employment  of  monitors,  so  called,  composed 
of  some  of  the  brightest  boys  and  girls  in  school,  who  each  had  charge  of  the  discipline  and 
tuition  of  a  section  of  the  school.  They  enforced  discipline  by  watchfulness  and  prompt 
reporting  to  the  teacher.  The  system  was  designed  to  carry  on  the  public  teaching  of 
children  in  the  most  economical  way.  By  this  means  a  teacher  could  manage  a  school 
of  three  or  four  hundred  children.     But  this  system  of  espionage  was  mischievous. 

f  The  Pestalozzian  system  originated  with  John  Pestalozzi,  a  Swiss  teacher  and 
reformer,  and  was  designed  to  educ4ite  infant  pupils  by  a  combination  of  industrial, 
entertaining,  intellectual,  and  moral  instruction,  without  the  use  of  books  and  by  oral 
and  object  teaching  entirely— the  fimdamental  ba.sis  of  the  kindergarten  system  of 
Froebel.  It  was  put  in  practice  first  in  New  York  by  the  Infant  School  Society,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Divie  Bethune  and  others,  in  1828. 
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steamboat  named  the  Caroline  as  a  ferry- vessel  between  the  New  York 
shore  and  the  island.  On  a  dark  night  at  the  close  of  December,  while 
j^ersons  on  board  of  her  were  asleep,  a  party  of  armed  Canadian  loyalists 
from  Chippewa  seized  her,  killed  some  of  her  people,  cut  her  loose  from 
her  moorings,  set  her  on  fire,  and  allowed  her  to  go  blazing  down  the 
fearful  rapids  and  over  the  crown  of  the  mighty  cataract  into  the  seething 
gulf  below.  It  is  believed  that  some  persons  were  alive  on  board  and 
perished  with  the  vessel. 

McKenzie,  whose  rashness  imperilled  the  cause  at  the  outset,  fled  to 
New  York.  The  Governor  of  Canada  made  requisition  upon  Governor 
Marcy  for  the  surrender  of  the  arch-agitator.  Marcy  declined  to  do  so, 
for  McKenzie's  oflfence  \v 2^  political^  not  criminal^  and  he  was  seeking 
an  asylum  on  neutral  territory. 

Meanwhile  all  along  the  New  York  frontier,  from  Cape  Vincent  to 
Rouse's  Point  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  American  sympathizers 
continued  to  cross  into  Canada  and  join  the  insurgents.  At  Clayton,  on 
the  New  York  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lived  William  Johnston,  a 
bold  British  subject,  who  was  appointed  commodore  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  insurgents  by  their  authority.*  lie  kept  up  an  amphibious  war- 
fare among  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  others  on  the  Canada  shore  kept 
the  frontier  in  continual  excitement  for  months.  At  length  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (Van  Buren)  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
American  citizens  engaging  in  the  insurrectionary  movement.  General 
Scott  was  sent  to  Northern  New  York  to  preserve  order.     Governor 

*  William  Johnston  was  born  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  in  February,  1782.  His  father 
was  an  Irishman,  and  a  Dutch  girl  from  New  Jersey  was  his  mother.  He  was  living  at 
Clayton  (French  Creek),  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Cor- 
dially hating  the  British  Government  and  its  employes,  and  fond  of  adventure,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  join  in  the  strife.  He  was  bold  and  courageous.  The  **  Patriots'* 
commissioned  him  *'  commodore"  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  on  the  lake, 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  After  he  had  burned  a 
British  steamboat  and  committed  other  excesses,  a  rew^ard  for  his  apprehension  was  offered 
by  both  governments,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  a  fugitive,  hiding  among  the  islands 
and  supplied  with  food  by  his  c:harming  daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  who  was 
expert  in  the  management  of  a  l)oat.  He  finally  gave  himself  up  to  the  American  author- 
ities. He  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  impris(mment  and  a  fine,  and  was  confined  in  jail 
at  Albany,  where  his  daughter  joined  him  to  solace  him  in  his  solitude.  They  managed 
to  escap(»,  and  Johnston  was  unmolested.  When  I  visited  him  in  1860.  at  Clayton,  he 
was  the  keeper  of  a  light-house  a  few  miles  below.  His  daughter,  the  **  Heroine  of  the 
Thousiind  Islands,"  was  then  a  matron  with  several  children,  but  retaining  many  traces 
of  her  former  ])eauty.  Johnston  gave  me  his  photograph  ;  also  his  commission  from  the 
Grand  (-ouncil,  the  Western  Canadian  Association,  the  Grand  Eagle  Chapter,  and  the 
Grand  Eagle  Chapter  of  Upper  Canada,  creating  him  **  Commodore  of  the  Navy,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  Naval  Forces  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  on  Patriot  service.'* 
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Marcy  also  issued  a  proclamation  of  the  tenor  of  that  of  the  President. 
The  open  contest  soon  ceased,  but  for  some  time  secret  associations  called 
^'  Hunters'  Lodges"  on  New  York  soil  kept  up  the  excitement.  These 
lodges  numbered  about  twelve  hundred.  They  were  suppressed  by 
President  Tyler  in  1842. 

Early  in  January,  1841,  an  incident  occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
which  for  a  moment  threatened  to  disturb  the  existing  amity  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Alexander 
McLeod,  a  resident  of  Chippewa,  being  at  LewivSton,  on  the  New  York 
shore  of  the  river,  boasted  that  he  was  a  participant  in  the  destruction  of 
the  steamer  Caroline  and  in  the  murder  of  one  of  her  men.  He  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Lockport  jail.  He  was  indicted  for  murder,  and 
the  owner  of  tlie  vessel  instituted  a  civil  suit  against  him.  Mr.  Fox,  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  demanded  of  our  Government  the 
release  of  McLeod,  and  ayowed  and  justified  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  as  an  act  of  his  Government.  Tha  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster)  informed  Mr.  Fox  tliat  it  was  a  Sttite  affair,  and  the  National 
Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  judicial  proceedings  of  a 
State  ;  tliat  tlie  matter  was  before  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and 
that  he  believed  that  tribunal  would  agree  with  him  that  the  prisoner 
ought  to  be  given  up,  for  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  orders  from  a 
superior.  That  court  remanded  McLeod  for  trial  before  a  special  circuit 
court  sitting  at  Utica.  After  an  exciting  trial  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  was  proven,  lie  having  made  the  boast  in  a  spirit  of  bravado 
while  intoxicated,      lie  was  acquitted. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1836.  Perceiving  tlie  necessity  of  taking  ground  against  the 
Abolitionists,  now  organized  and  tiggressive,  in  order  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  Southern  States,  he  did  so,  and  was  elected,  taking  his  seat  as 
Chief  Magistrate  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Governor  Marcy  also  took  a 
position  antagonistic  to  the  Abolitionists  ;  and  so  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  State  and  nation  became  wedded  to  the  upholders  of  the  system 
of  slavery.     The  nuptials  proved  disastrous  to  the  party. 

Never  did  any  poh'tical  party  seem  to  stand  on  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion than  did  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  in  tlie  winter  of 
1830-37.  Alas  !  before  the  lapse  of  a  year  it  was  utterly  overthrown. 
In  the  fall  the  W'higs  elected  one  hundred  and  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  of  the  State  Assembly,  and  carried  six  of  the 
eight  senatorial  districts.  The  country  had  been  swept  by  a  fearful 
tornado  of  financial  disaster.  The  banks  of  New  York  were  compelled 
to  suspend  specie  payments  ;  commercial  distress  was  tlie  rule,  and  the 
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huge,  hollow  credit  system  fell  into  mins.     All  this  had  followed  the 

terrible  Hat  of  the  "Specie  Circular"  and  cognate  instmmentalitiee. 

The  AVhig  leaders  adroitly  charged  the  public  calamities  to  the  mismle 

of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  rank  and  tile  accepted  the  solution, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Democratic 
domination  in  New  York  was  tlie 
logical  consequence.  William  H. 
Seward  was  elected  Goremor  of 
the  State  in  the  fall  of  183S,  over 
Governor  Marcy,  by  a  majority  of 
about  ton  thoiisand.* 

The  finances  of  the  State  at  this 
juncture  were  admirably  managed. 
The  banks  conducted  their  business 
with  BO  much  prudence  that  they 
were  able  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments in  183ft.  A  Free  Banking 
Law  had  been  enacted  in  18.38  on 
WILLIAM  H.  sEvvAKo.  tlic  rccommendatioii  of  Governor 

Marcy.     Governor  Seward  in  his 

ujesBiige  in  ISSD  spoke  highly  of   the  measure,  and  he  eulogized  the 

financial  position  of  the  State  of  New  York,  saying  : 

"  History  funiight-s  no  |HiralIul  to  tlie  financial  achievements  of  this 

Stute.     It  surrendered  its  slukre  in  the  national  domain,  and  relinquished 


•  Williiiiu  ITviirv  Seward  wiw  U'tii  ut  Floridii,  Orange  County.  N.  Y.,  in  Jlay,  1801  ; 
ilif-il  Hi  Aiiliuni,  X.  Y.p  ill  Oi'IoIrt,  1872.  Hu  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  and 
iK'^niii  tliu  pmclici.-  (if  l:iw  nt  Auburn  in  IH'IS.  He  noon  8C<iiiLrf<l  a  high  n>putatioD  in  liis 
prafrH»ion.  Hl'  firil  apiM'artil  <-onHpiruoibi  in  jioUtics  as  iircKiilcnt  of  u  Stau.'  convention 
Of  voting  men  wlio  fiivonil  ilie  ckTiioti  of  John  CJuincy  Adams  to  lite  Presidency  of  tbo 
Vnitcil  Stuli-s.  Ilu  wuH  II  iui'miIkt  of  llie  Siulc  tk'natn,  1830-34,  and  liecsme  a  leader  of 
tliu  nfwlyforraed  Wlilg  Party.  He  was  pltctwl  Govirnor  of  New  York  in  1638,  and 
again  in  184(1,  For  si-Vi-ml  years  lie  quietly  pursiutl  liU  hicraiivc  (irofossioa.  In  184!f 
lie  Willi  eli[is(-n  I'nitiKl  StiitCH  1^'nator.  which  ]>osilion  he  lieid  tiulil  called  to  the  seat  of 
Prime  .MiiiistiT  (Si'crfliiry  of  Sliitc)  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln  in  the  Bpriog  of 
1S61.  He  liileil  the  ofllce  with  gn^at  lioiior  to  himself  and  Ihe  nation  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  Civil  \Y:ir.  He  continiK-d  in  the  same  offlre  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Johiis<i[i.  Mr,  Sewanl  h-;is  njnirdiil  for  tnuny  yi-am  as  one  of  llie  leading  and  most 
cnicieiil  o[)]i.)sers  of  Ihe  Kv-lem  of  slavery.  Early  in  ISB-'t  he  wius  confined  to  his  bed  by 
an  aetidc'iit,  and  on  iIlc-  ni^rht  of  the  murder  of  Presidi'iit  Lincoln  an  assaasln  found  his 
way  into  Mr.  Steward's  home  and  nltempted  to  slay  him.  He  ihtit  recovered  from  tlio 
shock.  In  Ihe  spriaL'  ■>f  IWllI  he  retiriil  from  piihlic  life.  In  An^ii^t.  1871.  lie  surtcil 
with  Mime  friends  on  a  lour  around  the  world.  He  wn.u  everywhere  reircived  with  niarksof 
pu-nl  n~ipi.-et,  Mr,  Newanl  died  at  Aiihnrn,  OcioImt  10.  1N72,  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  his  public  acts  was  the  ]iiircliiise  of  Ala-^ka  from  Hiiwia  for  #7,3(10,000  in  gold,  in  1867. 
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for  the  general  welfare  all  the  revenues  of  its  foreign  commerce,  equal 
generally  to  two  thirds  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has,  nevertheless,  sustained  the  expenses  of  its  own  adminis- 
tration, founded  and  endowed  a  broad  system  of  education,  charitable 
institutions  for  every  class  of  the  unfortunate,  and  a  penitentiary  estab- 
lishment which  h  adopted  as  a  model  by  civilized  nations.  It  has 
increased  fourfold  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  relieved  them  from 
direct  taxation  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  has  carried  forward  a  stupen- 
dous enterprise  of  improvement,  all  the  while  diminishing  its  debts, 
magnifying  its  credit,  and  augmenting  its  resources."  * 

Governor  Seward  recommended  the  Legislature  (1840)  to  provide  for 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  told 
them  frankly  that  the  cost,  which  the  State  officers  had  estimated  at 
$12,000,000,  would  be  at  least  $23,000,000— possibly  $25,000,000.  He 
also  urged  the  construction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River 
canals,  which  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $6,000,000.  In  the  same 
message  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  received  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia  a  demand  for  the  return  of 
three  colored  ''fugitives  from  justice,"  charged  with  stealing  a  negro- 
slave.  Governor  Seward  refused  compliance  on  the  ground  that  such 
alleged  felony  was  not  recognized  as  such  by  the  laws  of  civilized  nations 
or  those  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.f  This  was  Mr.  Seward's  first  official 
encounter  with  the  slave  power. 

♦  The  State  of  New  York  has  the  honor  of  having  within  its  borders  the  first  passenger 
railway  built  in  the  United  States.  The  first  railway  charter  granted  in  America  was 
given  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1825,  to  tlie  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railway 
Company.  Their  road  extended  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1831. 

f  The  Governor  of  Virginia  in  his  next  annual  message  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  State,  and  haughtily  declared  that  if  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  should  be  allowed  to  prevail,  and  no 
relief  could  be  obtained  against  a  *'  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  Virginia"  to  reclaim 
her  fugitive  slave,  it  would  be  proper  for  her  "  to  appeal  from  the  cancelled  obligations 
of  the  national  compact  to  original  rights  ;'*  in  other  words,  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

The  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  Virginia  governor  entered  upon  the  work  of  retalia- 
tion. A  citizen  of  New  York  charged  with  the  crime  of  forgery  fled  to  Virginia.  Gov- 
ernor Seward  forwarded  a  requisition  for  him  to  be  surrendered  as  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
The  Governor  of  Virginia  refused  compliance,  and  kept  the  prisoner  in  jail  a  long  time 
waiting  for  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  give  up  the  three  colored  Virginia  fugitives. 
This  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  governor  was  disclaimed  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  of  New  York  adopted  a  joint  resolution  sustaining  the 
claim  of  the  (Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  three  fugitives,  and  directed  Governor  Sew^ard 
to  transmit  the  resolution  to  the  executive  of  Virginia.  lie  declined  to  do  so,  and  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  some  other  agent  than  himself  to  i>erfonn  that  task.  Here  the 
matter  was  dropped. 
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The  Wliig  Party  had  now  the  entire  political  control  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  resnlt  of  the  presidential  election  that  year  (1840) 
gave  them  the  political  control  of  the  nation  for  a  while.  In  New  York 
Governor  Seward  was  re-elected,  and  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  by  a  very 
large  majority,  after  an  exciting  and  demoralizing  canvass,  known  in 
political  history  as  ''  The  Hard-Cider  Campaign."  * 

President  Van  Buren  had  made  himself  very  unpopular  with  the 
banking  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  because  of  his  successful 
exertions  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  treasury  ;  also  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  because  of  his 
alleged  subserviency  to  the  Southern  slave  oligarchy.  Harrison  took  his 
seat  on  March  4th,  1841,  and  died  just  one  month  afterward.  Then 
Vice-President  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  assumed,  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision, the  exalted  position  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  New  York  was  about  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand.  Of  this  number,  it  was  estimated  that  about  thirty 
thousand  children  were  uneducated,  of  whom  fully  one  third  were  of 
foreign  parentage.  These  were  destined  to  become  future  citizens.  In 
view  of  these  facts  thoughtful  men  pondered  the  matter  with  anxiety. 
Governor  Seward  was  keenly  alive  to  the  foreshadowed  danger,  and  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1841  he  strongly  urged  that  body  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  children  of  foreigners, 
of  whatever  nationality  or  religious  belief.     He  said  : 

''  I  could  not  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  my  duty 
if  any  effort  had  been  omitted  which  was  calculated  to  bring  within  the 
schools  all  who  are  destined  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  nor 
shall  I  feel  that  the  system  is  perfect  or  liberty  safe  until  that  object  be 
accomplished." 

The  wise  and  cultivated  citizen,   John  C.   Spencer,t  was  then  the 

*  General  Harrison  lived  in  the  growing  West,  and  his  dwelling  had  once  been  a  lo«:- 
cabin,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  he  exercised  great  hospitality.  In  the  campaign 
referred  to  his  partisans  made  a  log-cabin  a  symbol  of  his  democracy — a  man  of  the 
people — and  a  barrel  of  cider  symbolized  his  hospitality.  In  hamlets,  villages,  and  cities 
log-cabins  were  built  as  rallying- places  for  the  members  of  the  party,  and  there  cider  was 
freely  given  to  all.  Drinking  carousals  were  the  results,  and  the  demoralization  of  young 
men  was  fearful.  Horace  Greeley  edited  a  campaign  paper  called  TJte  Log-Cabin,  which 
became  the  predecessor  of  the  Xew  York  Tnbune. 

f  John  Canfield  Spencer,  son  of  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  was  born  at  Hudson,  K.  T., 
in  January,  1788  ;  died  in  Albany  in  May,  1855.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  ; 
studied  law  and  began  its  practice  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  had  been  private  secretary  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and  was  ever  afterward  prom- 
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Secretary  of  State  and  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  He 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  views  of  Governor  Seward.  In  response  to 
petitions  from  the  city  of  New  York  upon  this  subject,  which  were 
referred  to  him,  he  made  an  able  report,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  that  city, 
authorized  to  establish  and  organize  a  system  of  ward  schools,  which 
should  co-operate  with  those  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  furnishing 
the  requisite  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  children.  On 
Mr.  Spencer's  recommendation  provision  was  made  for  a  State  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  which  important  office  S.  S. 
Randall,  who  had  been  Secretary  Dix's  deputy,  was  appointed.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  through- 
out the  State.  A  liberal  appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Common  School  Journal^  which  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  popular 
education.* 

Out   of  these  and  cognate  proceedings  grew  a  violent  controversy 
which  had  been  begun  mildly  many  years  before.     Its  essence  was  the 

inent  in  the  public  aflfairs  of  the  State.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  master  in  chancery, 
and  in  1813  judge-advocate  in  active  military  service  on  the  frontier.  In  1814  lie  was 
postmaster  at  Canandaigua,  and  was  assistant  attorney-general  in  1815.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  1817-19,  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  its  Speaker  in  1820. 
He  was  State  Senator,  1824-28,  and  in  1827  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the 
statutes  of  New  York.  He  became  an  anti-Mason,  and  was  a  special  officer  appointed  to 
prosecute  the  persons  connected  with  the  alleged  abduction  of  Morgan.  Judge  Spencer 
was  Secretary  of  State,  1839-41.  He  was  first  made  Secretary  of  War  and  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Tyler's  Cabinet.  Opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  resigned  in 
1844  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  To  Judge  Spencer  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
greater  improvements  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  State.  He  edited  the  first 
edition  of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America. 

*  The  apathy  of  the  people  concerning  popular  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  at 
that  time  was  most  remarkable.  It  was  stipulated  that  one  copy  of  the  Common  School 
Journal  should  be  sent  regularly  to  the  clerk  of  every  school  district  in  the  State  free  of 
charge.  "  It  is  mortifying  and  painful  to  state,"  says  Hammond,  in  his  Political  Uistoi-y 
of  New  York,  vol.  iii.,  p.  225,  "  what  the  truth  of  history  requires  us  to  record,  that  it  is 
within  our  personal  knowledge  that  the  trustees  of  many  school  districts  refused  to  take 
from  the  post-office  this  excellent  journal,  every  number  of  which  contained  much 
important  and  useful  information,  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  from  the  State  Treasury, 
becaase  they  were  unwiliing  to  pay  from  the  common  funds  of  their  respective  districts 
the  .sum  of  one  sfdUing  a  year  for  postage  .'" — one  cent  a  month. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  of  Duchess  County  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  1837,  formed  a  society  for  "  The  Improvement,  of  Common  Schools  and  the 
Greneral  Diffusion  of  Knowledge."  Many  of  the  lx*st  citizens  of  the  county  became 
members  of  the  association,  and  meetings  were  held  by  the  society  at  various  places  in 
the  county  with  a  hope  of  exciting  public  interest  in  the  important  subject.  Yet  such 
was  the  marvellous  apathy  of  the  trustees  of  the  common  schools  and  of  jiarents  in  gen- 
eral, that  after  a  trial  of  about  fifteen  months  the  effort  was  abandoned  as  useless. 
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antagonism  of  religious  denotninationB,  BOtne  of  which  had  participated 
in  the  benefits  of  the  public  money  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  School  Society  {which  was  a  close  corporation  and  had  supreme 
power  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  it  by  the  State),  and 
others  had  been  denied  such  participation.  Tlie  Eubject  was  brought 
before  the  legislature.  That  body  by  act  transferred  the  whole  matter 
of  the  distribution  of  the  school 
fund  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
the  Common  Council,  with  full 
powers. 

The  trustees  of  the  Boinan  Cath- 
olic Free  Schools  applied  to  tlie 
Common  Council  for  a  separate 
proportionate  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  school  fund.  Their 
schools  were  numerous  and  were 
rapidly  increasing.  The  Public 
School  Society  remonstrated,  and 
the  chamber  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil became  a  notable  arena  for  the 
display  of  argumentative  oratory. 
The  Public  School  Society  em- 
ployed some  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  city  to  champion  their  cause. 
They  were  confronted  by  the  astute  ArchbisLop  Hughes,*  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  controversy  became  exceedingly  hot,  and  great  public  excitement 
prevailed.  The  Common  Council  sustained  the  Public  School  Society. 
The  Honian  Catholics  appealed  to  the  Legislature.  On  the  recommeu- 
dation  of  Governor  Seward  that  body  extended  to  the  wards  of  the  eity 

•  ArthbLsliop  Joliii  Huglips,  un  eminent  RomHQ  Catholic  prelate,  was  born  in  counlj 
T3T01H.',  Irclanil,  in  179T  ;  ilit-d  in  K«w  Yorli  City  In  JaDuar;,  1864.  He  emigrated  tc 
America  with  his  fiithtr  in  181T  :  rL'Ctivcd  a  good  oducation  at  a  HomaD  Catholic  sem- 
inary in  Marjliinil,  anil  remained  lliere  as  a  teacher  several  years.  In  1825  he  wm 
ordained  a  priest,  and  wan  settled  in  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he  became  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Dubois  in  New  York,  and  on  tlie  death  of  the  tatter  in  1843  he  became  trishop. 
lie  visited  Europe  in  1839,  and  in  1841  opened  Kl.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  which  he 
hud  organir«4l.  He  held  the  first  diocesan  synod  In  New  Yoric  in  1842,  where  alterations 
were  made  hi  the  methods  of  the  Bdminislmtion  of  churches  without  trustees.  In  IKtO 
he  was  created  archbishop.  He  held  the  first  provincial  council  of  his  Church  In  New 
Y'ork  in  18M.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  lale  Civil  War  Archbishop  Hughes  was  sent 
to  Europe  with  the  lute  Thurlow  Weed  on  an  iiiFormnl  diplomatic  mission  in  behalf  of 
the  United  Stales  Government.  His  heaUh  failed  soon  after  his  return.  He  was  a 
powerful  controversial iHt,  and  did  much  lo  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  Church. 
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of  New  York  the  common-school  system  which  liad  prevailed  for  many 
years  throughout  the  State.  The  management  of  the  schools  (indepen- 
dent of  those  under  the  control  of  the  Public  School  Society)  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  inspectors,  trustees,  and  commissioners  elected  by  the 
people  ;  and  so  all  schools  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  public  funds  according  to  tlie  number  of  their  scholars  ;  but  such 
participation  was  prohibited  to  any  school  in  which  any  religious  sectarian 
doctrine  or  tenet  should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practised. 

Both  contestants  were  dissatisfied.  The  friends  of  the  Public  School 
Society  regarded  the  measure  as  a  serious  blow  to  popular  education. 
The  Roman  Catholics  considered  the  exclusion  of  all  religious  instruction 
from  the  schools  as  most  fatal  to  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of 
their  children,  and  said  :  ''  Our  only  resource  is  to  establish  schools  of 
our  own."  The  Public  School  Society  kept  up  its  organization  several 
years  longer,  but,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  State  system,  it 
was  dissolved  in  1853,  and  some  of  its  members  took  seats  in  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  was  organized  in  1842.  That  board  has  ever  since 
had  the  supreme  control  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  normal  school  was 
established  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1869.  An  elegant,  spacious,  and 
well-equipped  edifice  for  its  use  was  completed  in  1873,  and  the  school 
was  opened  in  September,  that  year,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  New  York 
Normal  College. "  ^  Already  a  State  Normal  School  had  been  esta.b- 
lished  at  Albany  (1844),  as  we  have  observed,  under  the  control  of  an 
Executive  Committee  composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  and  four  other  gentlemen. 

In  the  fall  of  1842  another  political  revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York  occurred.  The  Whig  Party  was  overthrown,  and  William 
C.  Bouck,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  was  elected  by  about 
twenty-two  thousand  majority. f  The  Democrats  also  elected  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Abolitionists,  who  were  chiefly  Whigs,  gave  to  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor— Alvan  Stuart — about  seven  thousand  votes. 

*  The  Normal  College  in  New  York  is  devoted  to  tlie  training  of  female  teachers. 
All  its  teachers,  outside  the  faculty,  are  women.  The  building,  fronting  on  Sixty -eighth 
Street,  is  an  elegant  one,  four  stories  in  height. 

t  William  C.  Bouck  was  born  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y,,  in  1786  ;  died  there  in  April,  1859. 
In  1812  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Schoharie  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  1818-15  ;  State  Senator  in  1820,  and  c^nal  commissioner,  1821-40.  From  1848 
to  1845  he  was  (Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  1846  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  From  1846  to  1849  he  was  assistant  treasurer  in  New  York  City, 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 
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Governor  Bouck  took  hie  seat  at  the  b^inning  of  1843,  In  February 
Silait  Wright,  wlio  now  ranked  among  the  ablest  members  of  tlie  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  was  re-elected  to  a  seat  in  that  body  for  six  years, 
Tlie  new  State  administration  was  moving  on  quietly  and  harraonionelv, 
when  Colonel  Samuel  Young,  the  Secretary  of  State,  created  mueli 
excitement  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  by  declining  to  carry  out  one 
of  its  important  orders. 

Several  years  before,  the  Legislature  authorized  a  geological  survey  of 
the  State  under  the  supervision  of  competent  scientists.  It  was  now 
completed,  and  their  elaborate  report,  in  ten  volumes,  accompanied  by 
numerous  illustrations,  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  That  body 
ordered  tliree  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  and  deposited  with  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  distribution 
among  the  State  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Leg- 
islature, in  March,  the  Secretary  of 
State  declined  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  He  declared  it 
to  be  unconstitutional,  because  it 
had  failed  to  receive  the  assent  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  Ilonse,  as  directed  by 
the  Constitution,  He  pointed  out, 
with  stinging  words  of  censure, 
other  violations  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  creation 
wiixiAM  f.  BOUCK.  of  stocks  and  the  grants  of  public 

money.  He  said  : 
"Millions  of  outstanding  stocks  are  now  impending  over  the  State 
which  were  created  by  laws  in  clear  and  direct  hostility  with  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  ;  null  and  void  in  their  inception,  and 
imposing  not  even  tlie  shadow  of  a  moral  obligation  for  the  fulfilment  of 
tlieir  ostensible  demands." 

These  assertions  created  instant  and  warm  debates  in  the  Legislature 
and  alarm  among  the  holders  of  these  securities.  That  alarm  was  soon 
quieted  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  the 
State  would  sacredly  fulfil  all  its  obligations  without  regard  to  technical 
informalities.  Tlie  secretary,  however,  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  law  during  his  whole  officiiil  term. 

At  this  time  tbe  State  was  ninch  agitated  by  the  presentation  of  a 
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social  problem  which  had  been  pressing  for  a  solution  for  some  time.  It 
was  a  question  of  land  tenure. 

We  have  noticed  the  acquirement  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  New 
Netherland,  under  the  Dutch  rule,  by  privileged  persons  csiWiid  patroons. 
After  the  old  war  for  independence,  when  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
were  abolished,  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  settled  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  held  by  these  patroons,  and  the  cultivators  of 
the  estates  occupied  farms  on  leases  for  one  or  more  lives,  or  from  year 
to  year,  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  rents,  dues,  and  services,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  old  feudal  tenures  in  Holland  and  England. 
These  feudal  tenures  having  also  been  abolished,  the  proprietors  of 
manor  grants  contrived  a  form  of  deed  by  which  the  grantees  agreed  to 
pay  rents  and  dues  almost  precisely  as  before.  These  tenures  became 
burdensome  and  odious  to  the  tillers  ;  and  in  1839  associations  of  farmers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  scheme  of  relief  from  the 
burdens.  Thev  were  the  tenants  of  Pdtroon  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had 
just  died. 

This  movement  soon  became  known  as  "  anti-rentism."  It  speedily 
manifested  itself  in  open  resistance  to  the  service  of  legal  processes  for  the 
collecting  of  manorial  rents.  The  first  overt  act  of  lawlessness  that 
attracted  public  attention  was  in  the  town  of  Grafton,  in  Rensselaer 
County,  where  a  band  of  anti-renters  killed  a  man.  Yet  the  criminal 
was  never  discovered. 

In  1841  and  1842  Governor  Seward  in  his  messages  recommended  the 
reference  of  the  alleged  grievance  and  matters  in  dispute  on  both  sides 
to  arbitrators,  and  appointed  three  men  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Legislature.  Nothing  was  accomplished,  and  the  disaflEection  spread 
and  was  intensified.  So  rampant  was  the  insubordination  to  law  in 
Delaware  County  that  the  governor  (Silas  Wright)  in  1845  recommended 
legislation  for  its  suppression,*  and  declared  the  county  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection.    Finally  the  trial  and  conviction  of  a  few  persons  for  conspiracy 


*  The  Legislature  passed  an  "  act  to  prevent  persons  appearing  disguised  and  armed.** 
It  authorized  the  arrest  of  all  persons  who  appeared  having  their  faces  concealed  or  dis- 
colored, who  might  be  punished  as  vagrants.  It  authorized  sheriffs  to  call  a  posse  to  his 
aid  in  making  arrests. 

At  about  the  same  time  an  Anti-Rent  State  Convention  was  held  at  Berne,  in  Albany 
County,  at  which  great  moderation  was  displayed  by  the  chief  actors  in  it.  Eleven 
counties  and  a  greater  number  of  associations  were  represented.  They  disapproved  the 
outrages  that  had  been  committed  ;  appointed  a  State  Central  Committee  and  a  committee 
to  present  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  A  newspaper  called  The  Ouardian  of  the  Soil, 
devoted  to  the  anti-rent  cause,  wiis  published  at  Albany,  and  was  conducted  with  much 
ability  and  prudence. 
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and  reBistance  to  the  laws,  and  their  confinement  in  the  State  prison, 
caused  a  cessation  of  all  operations  by  the  masked  bands. 

There  was  so  much  popular  sympathy  manifested  in  behalf  of  the 
anti-renters  that  the  association  in  1839  organized  a  political  party  favor- 
able to  their  cause.  It  succeeded  in  1842,  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, in  electing  one  eighth  of  the  Legislature,  who  favored  anti-rentism  ; 
and  in  the  revised  Constitntion  of  1846  a  clause  was  inserted  abolishing 
all  feudal  tenures  and  incidents,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  of  agricul- 
tural lands  for  a  longer  terra  than  twelve  years. 

The  Democratic  Party  triumphed  in  the  State  and  nation  in  1844. 
James  K.  Polk  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Silas 
Wright  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  votes  over  Millard  Fillmore.  His  majority  in  New  York 
city  alone  was  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

The  same  year  was  made  memorable  by  the  successful  establishment 
of  instantaneous  communication  between  distant  places  by  means  of  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  to  which  intelligence  and  a  language  had 
recently  been  given  by  a  citizen  of  New  York — Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse.  A  line  of  telegraphic  coranmnication  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  first  public  message  sent 
over  it  was  an  announcement  from  Baltimore  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Polk  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  Convention  then  in  session  in 
that  city.  Other  lines  were  speedily  set  up,  largely  through  the  wonder- 
ful executive  ability  of  Henry  O'Reilly,  of  New  York,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  daily  newspaper  (at  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  established 
between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Governor  Wright's  administration  was  a  quiet  one,  disturbed  only  by 
the  anti-rent  excitements,  which  he  did  much  to  suppress.  These  excite- 
ments gradually  subsided,  and  only  in  courts  of  law  were  the  associations 
seen.* 

Governor  Wright,  like  Governors  Marcy,  Seward,  and  Bonck,  made 
special  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  common-school  system  of 
the  State.     In  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  he  said  : 

*'  Our  school  fund  is  not  instituted  to  make  our  children  and  youth 
either  partisans  in  politics  or  sectarians  in  religion,  but  to  give  them 
education,  intelligence,  sound  principles,  good  moral  habits,  and  a  free 
and  independent  spirit ;  in  short,  to  make  them  American  freemen  and 

♦  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  patroon,  and  who  inherited  the 
estate,  sold  his  interest  in  the  lands  of  the  great  manor  to  a  judicious  kinsman  by  mar- 
riage, who  made  amicable  arrangements  with  all  the  tenants  for  the  rent,  sale,  and  pur- 
chase of  the  farms. 
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American  citizenB,  and  to  qualify  them  to  judge  and  choose  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  politics,  religion,  and  government.  .  .  .  No  public 
fund  of  the  State  is  so  unpretending,  yet  so  all-pervading  ;  so  little  seen, 
yet  so  universally  felt ;  so  mild  in  its  exactions,  yet  so  bountiful  in  its 
benefits  ;  so  little  feared  or  courted,  and  yet  so  powerful  as  this  fund  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  The  other  funds  act  upon  the  secular 
interests  of  society  ;  its  business,  its  pleasures,  its  pride,  its  passions,  its 
vices,  its  misfortunes. '  This  acts  upon  its  mind  and  its  morals." 

The  common-school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  its  chief 
glory.  The  annals  of  that  system  form  the  brightest  and  most  important 
page  in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth.  Whoever  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  conspire  to  use  it  for  any  other  than  its  high  and  holy  mission, 
to  entangle  it  in  the  miserable  meshes  of  political  strife  or  the  more 
unholy  warfare  of  religious  denominationalism,  should  be  regarded  by 
every  true  American  citizen  as  a  public  enemy,  and  treated  as  such. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  pre- 
sented two  opposing  factions,  called  respectively  ''Barn-burners"  and 
^'Hunkers."  The  former  were  progressive.  They  were  for  reform — 
radicals,  anti-slavery  men,  and  sympathizers  with  the  anti-renters  who 
had  burned  barns  ;  hence  the  name  given  this  faction  in  derision.  The 
^'Hunkers"  were  conservatives;  non-progressive,  "old  fogies."  The 
Native  American  Party,  recently  organized,  was  a  disturbing  element  in 
both  parties,  and  being  largely  composed  of  former  members  of  the 
Whig  Party,  it  somewhat  diminished  the  political  strength  of  that 
party. 

The  Democratic  national  administration  took  a  bold  step  in  1845  in 
the  interest  of  the  slaveholders,  who  desired  an  expansion  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  on  its  south-western  borders  in  order  to  provide 
more  ample  breathing  space  for  their  peculiar  institution,  then  threatened 
with  sufiFocation  by  overcrowding.  On  that  border  lay  the  independent 
State  of  Texas,  which  had  been  wrested  from  Mexico  by  filibusters  from 
the  United  States.  Its  annexation  to  our  republic  was  determined  upon. 
The  South,  as  a  unit,  favored  the  measure  ;  the  North  generally  opposed 
it.  President  Tyler,  who  had  deserted  the  party  (the  Whigs)  which  had 
elected  him,  favored  the  annexation.  Texas  consented.  James  K. 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Tyler's  successor  in  office,  urged  it ;  and  on  July 
4th,  1845,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  efiFected. 

Mexico  had  never  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas.  It 
remonstrated  in  vain  against  the  annexation.  The  United  States  sent  an 
"  Army  of  Observation"  into  Texas,  on  the  border  of  Mexico  ;  and  in 
1846  war  between  the  two  countries  began.     It  ensued  in  the  conquest 
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by  the  United  States  troops  of  the  Mexican  territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico. 

Texas  was  so  large  that  it  was  designed  to  divide  it  into  five  slave- 
labor  States,  and  so  increase  the  political  power  of  the  Sonthem  oligarchy. 
Happily  this  scheme  was  never  accomplished.  In  the  whole  iniquitons 
plan  of  annexation,  and  the  more  iniquitous  war  that  ensued,  citizens 
of  New  York — politicians  and  volunteer  soldiers — ^bore  a  conspicuous 
part. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  prescribed  time  for  the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  was  now  at  hand.  There  was  a  diflEerence  of  opinion  as 
to  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Many  preferred 
having  amendments  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection.  Others  preferred 
a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  popular  voice  to  discuss,  form, 
and  propose  amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Governor  Wright,  who  was  opposed  to  a  convention,  suggested  to  the 
Legislature  of  1845  several  amendments,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
people  and  approved  by  them  at  the  general  election  in  the  fall.  To 
make  them  a  part  of  the  Constitution  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  was  required.  They  failed 
to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes.  Then  a  convention  was 
authorized. 

An  election  of  delegates  was  held  in  April,  1846.  In  nearly  all  the 
counties  it  was  made  a  partisan  question,  and  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
chosen  were  Democrats.  They  assembled  at  Albany  on  June  1st,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  number.  Only  one  of  them — General 
James  Tallmadge,  of  Duchess — was  in  the  convention  of  1821. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor  John  Tracy  for  president.  Tliomas  Stanbuck  and  Henry 
W.  Strong  were  appointed  secretaries.  A  committee  of  seventeen  was 
appointed  to  formulate  topics  to  be  considered  in  the  revision.  They 
reported  eighteen,  and  these  were  referred  to  as  many  standing  com- 
mittee^.    They  embraced  different  and  important  subjects  to  be  discussed. 

The  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  departments  were  first  con- 
sidered. No  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
existing  Ececutive  Department  In  the  Legislative  Department  the 
only  essential  change  was  for  the  election  of  senators  and  assemblymen 
by  single  districts.  The  power  of  impeachment  of  public  officers  was 
vested  in  the  Assembly.  The  Senate  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  presided  over  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  constituted  the 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  such  impeachments. 

The  Judiciary  Department  was  reorganized.  Its  power  was  greatly 
increased,  while  the  number  of  judicial  officers  was  diminished.     Cen- 
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tralization  of  jndictal  power  was  abolielied,  and  the  judges  were  made 
dependent  npon  the  people  directly  bj  bein^  chosen  by  the  voters  at 
genera}  elactiooA.  A  Court  of  Appeals  was  organized,  to  consist  of 
eight  judges,  four  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  the  remainder  to  be 
selected  from  the  class  of  JHstices  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve.  The  judges  were  made  removable  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  liotli  houses  of  the  Legislatnre.  Tribunals  of  Concili- 
ation were  anthorized  for  the  voluntary  settlements  of  litigated  cases. 

The  prerogative  of  appointment  to  office  was  taken  from  the  govenmr 
and  Senate  atid  given  to  the  people.  Tliis  change  gave  to  the  latter, 
acting  in  their  sovereign  caijacity,  the  vast  patron^i;e  which  had  been 
wielded  by  a  central  power.  Some  of  the  State  officers  composed  the 
commissioners  of  the  Land  Ofticu  and  of  the  Canal  Fnnd,  and,  with  tlie 
canal  conimiesioners,  constituted  the  Canal  Board. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  certain  payment  and  total  extinction  of 
the  public  debt  {then  about  $17,000,000) 
within  a  comparatively  short  and  defined 
period.  The  power  of  tlie  Legislature  in 
creating  State  indebtedness  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  people,  declared  at 
the  polls  at  elections,  was  restricted,  and  cer- 
tain means  were  provided  for  enlarging  the 
grand  canal  and  for  the  completion  of  canals 
already  begun. 

The  banking  monopoly  was  abolished  by 
taking  from  the  Legislature  the  power  of 
granting  special  charters  for  banking  purposes. 
Authority  was  given  for  the  formation  of  hanking  and  other  corpora- 
tions under  general  laws,  but  the  Legislature  was  prohibited  from 
sanctioning  the  suspeneiun  of  s])ecie  payments.  Bills  or  notes  put  into 
circulation  by  such  corporations  as  money  were  required  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  am}>Ie  security  given  for  their  redemption  in  specie. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  School,  Literature, 
and  State  Deposit  funds,  and  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  revenues 
arising  from  tiicm.  Tlie  Legislature  was  also  directed  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  cities  and  villages,  with  authority  to  restrict  their  powers 
of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning 
their  credit. 

The  tenure  of  all  lands  was  declared  to  be  allodial.  All  reetrictiong 
u]>on  alienation  were  abolished,  and  the  leasing  of  agricultarsl  bnds  for 
a  longer  term  than  twelve  years  was  prohibited. 
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It  was  during  the  sessions  of  this  convention  that  the  first  movement 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  absolutely  free  schools  throughout  the 
State.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  Robert  Campbell,  of  Otsego,  on 
June  15th,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  With  a  memorial  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  On  July  22d  that  committee 
reported  to  the  convention  a  series  of  resolutions,  one  of  them  providing 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Legislature  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  for 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  whose  parents  were  residents  of  the  State.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  on  the  day  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  convention, 
but,  on  being  reconsidered,  was  rejected.  This  desirable  measure  was 
only  postponed  for  a  season. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  October  9th,  after  a  session  of  about 
four  months.  Although  it  was  composed  of  warm  partisans,  there  did 
not  appear  the  shadow  of  partisanship  in  the  debates.  It  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  spectacle  never  before  seen. 

The  instrument  then  adopted  became  a  mighty  emancipator  of  the 
people — a  marvellous  and  puissant  supporter  of  popular  liberty  and  the 
popular  will.  Before  the  convention  of  1821  every  officer,  civil  and 
military,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  appointed  by  a  board — the  Council 
of  Appointment — possessed  of  absolute  power  within  its  legitimate 
domain.  It  was  composed  of  only  five  members,  sitting  at  the  State 
capital.  At  its  own  sovereign  will  it  played  at  football  with  the  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument  in  the  State,  appointing  and  dismissing  incum- 
bents in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  partisan  or  personal  favor  or  dislike, 
or  the  dictates  of  self-interest  or  mere  caprice. 

The  convention  of  1821  wrested  some  strength  from  this  tyrannical 
oligarchy.  The  convention  of  1846  wholly  annihilated  this  terrible 
power,  and  placed  the  public  interests  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
people,  the  true  source  of  all  political  sovereignty. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the 
people  of  the  State,  at  a  general  election,  adopted  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion by  a  majority  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  At  the 
same  election  John  Young,*  the  Whig  and  anti-rent  candidate  for  gov- 


*  John  Young  was  born  at  Clielsea,  Vt.,  in  1802  ;  died  in  New  York  City  in  April, 
1852.  In  his  young  cliildhood  his  fatlier  removed  to  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
John  received  a  common -scliool  education,  and  studied  and  practise<i  law.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1881  and  subsequently,  and  in  1841-43  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  His  political  affinity  was  with  the  Democratic  Party  until  he 
became  an  Anti-Mason  in  1829,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Whigs.     He  was 
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ernor,  was  elected  over  Governor  Wriglit  hy  eleven  thoneand  majority, 
wliile  Addiaou  (nriirditier,  tlie  Democmtic  candidate  for  lieateQuit-gor- 
ernor,  was  elected  over  Hamilton  I'isli  by  aboat  thirteen  thousaDd 
majority.  On  the  elevation  of  Gardiner  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  IVlr.  Fish  was  appointed  to  fill  tlio  chair  of  licutenant-goremor. 
Governor  Yonng  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  common 
schools.  The  system  of  county  superintendents  had  worked  admirably, 
bnt  a  growing  tendency  of  supervisors  to  make  tlie  appointments  to  that 
office  on  political  grounds  merely,  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction.  At 
the  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  fall  of  1847  the  office 
was  abolished  and  that  of  town 
superintendent  was  created.  The 
best  friends  of  popular  education 
lameuted  the  change.  Tliu  schools 
steadily  retrograded  in  efficiency. 
Finally,  in  1856,  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  was  created, 
that  of  town  superintendent  wbs 
abolished,  and  that  of  county 
superintendent  was  practically  re- 
instated. 

The    free  -  school    Extern    was 

\    '  thoroughly    discussed    after     tlio 

■~'  adjournment  of  the  convention  of 

JOHN  YoiNn.  ]846,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849 

an  act  was  passed  for  the  cstab* 

lisluuent  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  the  abolition  of  the 

ratc-liill  system.     The  law  was  ratified  by  a  maj()rity  of  one  hundred  and 

fifty-eight  thoufiiind  votes  of  the  people,  every  county  in  the  State  but 

four  giving  majorities  for  it.     The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  schools 

beyond  the  State   approjirlatJon  was  made  a  tas  upon  the  property  of 

each  district.     This  uet  was  sust-aine<l  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  of  the 

people.     At  the  same  sct-tiion  touchers'  institutes,  whicli  had  existed  for 

sonic  years  as  vohmtary  associations,  were  legally  established. 

The  frec-scliool  nysteiii  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  owing  to  inequality 
in  the  ta.\atiuii  imposed.  The  people  nuinnnred.  They  remonrtrated, 
and  clamore<i  for  a  repeal  of  the  law.     Tlie  (juration  was  submitted  to 


ti  1K47,  and  in  18W-33  lie 
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them  in  1850,  and  the  law  was  austained  by  a  diminished  majority.*  It  was 
repealed  in  the  Bpring  of  ]851,  and  the  rate-bill  system  was  reinstated. 

At  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1848  the  Whigs  were  triumphant  in  the 
State  and  in  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Lien- 
tenant-Gorernor  Fish  f  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  !New  York,  and 
General  Zacliary  Taylor,  a  brave, 
Bb'lfnl,  snccessfnl,  and  honest 
military  leader  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  was  chosen  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  republic,  with  Millard 
FiUinore,  of  New  York,  as  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Van  Bnren  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent from  the  Free-Soil  or  anti- 
davery  Democrats,  and  thus 
diminished  the  strength  of  the 
Tegnlarly    nominated     candidate,  irAMu.ToN  vim. 

fieneral   Lewis  Cass.      President 

Taylor  died  in  the  sunmier  of  1850,  and  Vice-President  Fillmore  became 
his  official  snccessor. 

The  administration  of  Uovenior  Fish  {1849-.M)  was  a  very  <niiet  one, 
nothing  of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  the  State  occnri-ing  except- 
ing tlie  excitement  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  free-school  law.     There 

•  Tlic  vole  in  favor  of  the  free-scliool  luw  iu  1840  was  24B,8Ta  nguiiiat  91,951.  lu  1850 
il  was  30»,ai7  against  1S4,2W. 

f  HamiltOD  Fish,  son  of  Colonol  Nieliolas  Fish,  a  distiiigiiishcd  officer  of  the  licvolu- 
tion,  was  bom  in  New  York  C'ity  in  August,  1808.  lie  whs  grwluulwl  iit  Columbin 
College  in  182T,  and  vaa  adiuitUnl  to  thu  bur  in  1830.  lie  took  un  iictivc  purt  in  politicH 
In  early  life  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  Party,  anil  in  1843  lie  wtut  eleeteil  to  a  !<uat  in  Con- 
gress. He  denounced  Ibe  prineipliis  of  llie  -Viiti-Renters,  and  in  1846  lie  was  defeated  by 
Ibem  as  a  candidate  for  the  ofllce  of  lieu  tenant- governor  of  the  Btule.  He  was  after- 
ward chosen  to  fill  (hat  office,  and  In  1848  whs  elecletl  Governor  of  the  Slate  by  a  lar^e 
majority.  In  1651  he  was  cliosen  United  Stntw  Senator,  and  in  1854  he  Mn-nnniiHly 
«ppose<l  tlic  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromi'V'.  lie  wn^  a  most  earnest  Hiipix>rter  uf  Ihe 
Oovernment  during  the  late  Civil  War.  Priwiilent  Grant  eallnl  him  to  liLs  ("abinct  at 
Secretary  of  Stale  in  1889,  and  in  tliat  capacity  he  servcKl  eight  years,  retiring  to  priwiie 
life  on  the  accession  of  President  Hayes.  In  ier>4  he  was  chosen  Prwident- General  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  office  he  yi'l  (lt«7)  holds.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  lias  licen  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Union  I,eagiie  Club  from  Its  organization,  and  lias  long  been 
an  efBdent  officer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  His  hand  and  bounty  are  fell  in 
many  benevolent  works. 
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iras  a  very  Iieated  canvass  of  the  matter,  and  at  the  fall  election  in  1850, 
ae  we  have  soen,  there  was  a  diminished  majority  againBt  repeaL  Tlie 
rural  counties  were  generally  for  repeal.  Forty-two  of  the  fifty-nine 
countiee  of  the  State  gave  an  aggregate  of  forty-nine  thousand  votes  for 
repeal,  while  the  seventeen  remaining  counties,  including  the  city  of 
Xew  York,  gave  an  aggregate  majority  of  seventy-two  thousand  againet 
repeal.  New  York  City  and  County  alone  gave  thirty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
votes  of  that  majority. 

At  the  fall  election  of  185ft 
Washington  Hunt,*  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  State,  and  a  Whig, 
was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  by  a  small  majority  over 
Horatio  Seymour.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  Sandford  E.  Church, 
was  elected. 

The  administration  of  GoTt 
emor  Hunt  was  also  a  qniet 
one.  The  most  exciting  question 
was  that  of  the  repeal  of  the 
free-school  law,  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1851.  The  gov- 
ernor urged  upon  the  LegiA' 
laturo  tho  importance  of  making  satisfactory  amendments  to  the  law,  bo 
as  to  secure  its  sustentation.  The  Legislature  was  beset  with  petitions 
for  its  ropcul,  fi-oni  taxpayers  of  the  rural  districts  especially.  The 
pressure  was  so  great  that  the  law-makers  yielded,  and  repealed  the  law 
in  April.  The  governor,  in  a  sulisequent  message,  characterized  the 
actions  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  Le^slature  as  a  "  temporary 
compromise"  between  the  advanced  views  of  the  advocates  of  free 
schools  and  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  and 

■  Wiisliln^^lon  lliiut  niia  born  in  Windlmiii,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1811  ;  died  In  New 
York  C:ity  in  Fcbruun-.  1HI17.  He  was  admitted  U>  the  bur  at  Lockport,  N.  T.,  In  1884 ; 
wtut  iippoiuicd  SrKt  jiiilgc  of  Niagara  County  in  1830,  and  'vcas  elected  to  a  aeat  In  Con- 
grcKH  in  1843.  where  he  Hervcfd  until  1419  ns  dinirman  of  the  Committee  oa  Commerce. 
In  ISTil  he  wiw  Governor  at  Nt-m  Ynrk.  He  van  a  Whig,  and  in  1854  was  one  of  tbe 
founili-r»of  llie  liepiihlirran  Piirty,  He  Ijecnme  n  leader  of  tUe  consemdve  wing.  He 
presided  over  the  ronv(>ntion  that  nominatnl  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  pnMeax!^,  but  anoD 
atterward  joined  llu-  Ihimotriitic.  Party.  In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  oonventlon 
tliat  nominati'd  McOlclliui  for  Pn-si<lent  of  the  United  States. 
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inhabitant  of  the  rural  districts  long  accnstomed  to  the  exiBtiiig  Byetem. 

Ha  Baid  that  the  progreaa  of  public  opinion  might  be  relied  upon  to 

diffose  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to  its  future 

citizens.     At  that  time  the   capital  of   the   common-school   fund   was 

$6,500,000,    of    the    revenue    of 

vhich  nearly  $1,500,000  had  been 

expended  during  the  current  jear 

(1851-52)    in    the     payment    of 

teachers'  wages  and  the  purcliase 

of  school  librarieB.     Tho  number 

of  popils  in  attendance  upon  the 

several  pablicschoolBwaa  72b, 000 

The  Legislature  in  1852  authorized 

the  governor  to  appoint  a  special 

commisBJon  for  the  reviBton  and 

codification  of  the  school  laws  of 

tlie  State.       For  this  task   S    S 

Randall,   Deputy  Superintendent 

of  Conmion  Schools,  i\  as  appoint 

ed. 

Again  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  State  and  nation  acquired 
political  ascendancy.  In  the  fall 
of  1852  Horatio  Seymour*  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Ilampsliire,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States  by  a  large  majority  over  General  Winfield 
Scott,  the  Whig  candidate. 


•  Horatio  Seymour  was  one  of  the  most  notnble  of  llie  later  governors  of  New  York. 
He  was  bom  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1H16,  and  went  to  Ulira  with  his 
parents  in  earlj  childhood.  He  was  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but,  inheriting  a  large  csttite 
from  his  father,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  care  of  It.  Very  studioux,  he  acquired  miirh 
and  varied  knowledge,  which  he  used  with  skill.  Becoming  iittachetl  to  Hie  stuff  of 
Qovemor  Marcy  in  young  manhood,  on  wbjch  he  served  six  years,  lie  t)ecanie  enaniorcti 
with  public  life.  In  1IH1  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Assenibly  by  the  DcmiM-mitc  Party, 
and  held  the  po«tion  four  years.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  184!t.  He  tiad  been  elected 
Mayor  of  Utica  ifi  1842.  In  18.>2  he  was  eleriud  Governor  of  the  State.  By  vetoing  n 
prcdiiUtory  liquor  bill  In  1654  be  incurred  the  displi-a»!un^  of  the  mlvoeates  of  temperance, 
and  he  was  defeated  aa  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Mr.  Seymour  was  again  eleeled 
governor  In  1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  and  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment, though  not  very  cordially.  He  was  defeated  in  tlie  fall  of  18ft4.  In  1868  lie  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  hut  failed  to  be  ekictfd.  lie  then  retired  to  private  life, 
but  keeping  a  lively  interest  in 'all  passing  events  until  his  death  at  I'lica  in  Feliniary, 
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The  administration  of  Governor  Seymour  was  also  a  qniet  one,  yet 
important  nieaEiires  wore  adopted.  In  his  tirst  iiieeaage  (1S53)  lie 
urgently  reuoninicnded  provision  to  be  made  for  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  canals,  und  the  establishment  of  a  State  agricultural  college  and 
exijcrimental  farm.  A  charter  for  such  an  institution  was  granted  tliat 
spring. 

At  a  special  sesBion  convened  immediately  after  the  adjounnnent  of 
the  regular  session  in  18.^i),  an  act  was  passed  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  ward  and  Public  School  Society's  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  placing  tliem  under  the  supreme  control  of  a  Board  of  Education,  as 
we  have  ah-cady  ol)servGd.  At  that  time  there  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  of  these  schools  in  the 
city,  with  i)bout  1000  teachers  and 
123,530  pupils  on  register;  also  25 
evening  schools,  with  ¥>W  pupils. 

In  the  spring  of  ISSlthe  Legislature 
created  the  office  of  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instniction.  The  first 
incumbent  of  this  office  was  Victor  M. 
Kice.  The  superintendent  is  made,  ex~ 
ojji^rio,  a.  regent  of  the  University,  At 
that  session  an  amendment  to  tlie  Con- 
stitution proposed  the  preceding  year 
was  ratified,  requiring  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  a  snm  not  exceeding 
$2,250,000  for  the  completion  of  the 
canals.  An  act  for  that  purpose  was 
passed.  The  Wliigs  gained  ascendancy  in  the  State  in  the  fall  of  185:1. 
Governor  Seymour  had  lost  the  favor  of  the  friends  of  temperance  by 
vetoing  an  act  j^ui^xed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Jjegislature  which 
aimed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  He  prouonnced  it 
"  unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  oppressive,"  and  declared  his  belief 
that  intemperance  could  not  he  extirpated  by  prohibitory  laws.  The 
press  and  the  pulpit  denonnccd  his  action.  He  was  a  oandidata  for 
re-election  in  the  fall,  Tlie  Whigs  were  not  represented  in  the  oanvass. 
A  fusion  convention,  which  met  at  Syracuse,  nominated  for  governor 
Myron  11.  Clark,*  of  Ontario,  a  stanch  advocate  of  prohibitory  liquor 

•  Slj-nin  Hiillcy  Clark  was  Imrii  in  XfiplM,  Onlurlo  County,  N.  T.,  October  SSd. 
18U0,  iind  lius  Ix'cii  ii  ri'siiU'nt  al  thnl  L'OUDty  wet  tA-mx.  His  father,  Joseph  Clark,  was  ii 
iiiitit'c-  iif  <'uniiigt(iii,  Iti'rksliiri!  ('ountr,  3[ns8. ;  his  grandfatliera  were  natives  of  Con- 
nnjticut.     ]  Ic  hikmhIciI  tliu  rniuniun  w -hoob  of  his  native  town  three  winter  months  each 
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1«W8,  and  he  was  elected  ever  both  Seymour  and  Daniel  UUman,  the 
candidate  of  the  Kative  Ameriukii  Party.  There  was  a  Whig  majority 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legielature. 

During  that  year  a  new  national  party  was  formed,  and  grew  vigor- 
ously.    It  was  composed  largely  of  progressive  and  independent  Whigs 
and  many  Democrats.    It  is  claimed  that  Jackson,  Micli.,  was  the  place  of 
its  nativity,  and  July  6th,  1854,  tlie 
time  of  its  birth,  when  a  political 
convention  was  held  at  that  place 
parsuant  to  a  call  signed  by  more 
than   ten  thousand   names.     The 
eliief  planks  in  the  platfonn  con- 
etructed  by  the  convention  were 
opposition   to    the    extension    of 
elavery  and   its  abolition   in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     The  name 
of  "  Rkpublicas  "  was  given  to 
the  new  party. 

Two  years  later  tlie  Kepublican 
Party  was  thoroughly  organized 
and  strong  in  numbers.  They 
nominated  Colonel  J,  C.  Fremont 
for  President  of  the  United  States  v^itos  h   u  ww 

in   1850.      lie   was    defeated    by 

his  Democratic  competitor,  James  Buchanan.  Fremont  received  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  electoral 
votes  cast.  At  the  next  presidential  election  (1S()())  the  Hupnblican 
candidate,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  of 
the  electoral  votes  over  three  other  candidates — Breckinridge,  Douglas, 
and  Bell.      It  was  the  final  ])oIiticjd  triumph  of   the  anti-slavery  men 


yvoT,  and  worked  on  his  fullitr'n  tiirni  \M  n'tiinindcr  nf  the;  yciir  unlil  Im  niiH  L'if;lil<'ea 
jean  of  age,  when  he  became  a  mcri:UuiiI'H  clerk  hi  hi.i  (own.  At  llic  uge  o[  twvnty-ouu 
be  becami!  a  clerk  in  Canandaigiia.  Two  years  later  he  ntliirued  to  NnpleH  and  engaged 
In  mercantile  business  on  his  own  aeeuiiut  with  partners,  anil  niarrieil  in  ISUO.  In  l}jKt7 
lie  wa8  elected  sheriff  of  thu  county,  anil  niude  Caiinnduigua  his  nvulence,  where  lie  still 
reflides.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  again  engagid  in  trade.  In  IBSl  Mr.  Clark 
wi"  fleeted  State  Bcnator,  where  he  whh  diKtingnbtheil  for  his  advocacy  of  legislatlvu 
enactments  in  luvurof  Icmpcrunre.  lie  was  clialrmnnof  (he  commit tei;  Ihiit  reported  tlie 
"Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperaiuv."  which,  as  we  Iiiive  olwerved,  Governor 
Seymour  vetoed.  Senator  Cliirk  was  (he  leader  of  the  ilelmles  on  the  snbjwt.  He  had 
Herved  only  one  half  of  a  serond  term  in  (he  Seiinle  when  he  was  eleetiKl  Governor  uf  (ho 
State,  in  ISM.    He  waM  appointed  Unite<l  States  Colhitor  of  Iiilerniil  Itevcnue  in  1B63. 
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and  women  of  the  Union,  and  led  to  the  speedy  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  every  part  of  the  Republic. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  retained  its  domination  of  the  National  Government  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  became  a  great  historic  party.  Mean- 
wliile,  as  usual,  Xew  York  was  an  "  uncertain"  State  in  political  calcu- 
lations, for  its  political  aspect  frequently  changed,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  alternately  holding  the  reins  of  power. 

Governor  Clark,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  (1855),  called 
their  attention  to  a  pending  controversy  with  the  State  authorities  of 
Virginia  concerning  the  force  and  operations  of  the  infamous  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1850,  which  made  everj^  citizen  a  slave- 
catcher.*  Its  practical  operations  aroused  the  slumbering  conscience  of 
the  people  of  the  free-labor  States  and  their  intelligence  to  the  danger 
foreshadowed  by  the  increasing  aggressiveness  of  the  upholders  of  the 
slave  system;  and  several  of  these  States  passed  "Personal  Liberty" 
bills  in  opposition  to  the  obnoxious  law. 

The  State  of  Kew  York  had  statutory  laws  already  which  met  the  case, 
and  when,  late  in  18.52,  Jonathan  Lemon,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  brought 
eight  slaves  to  ?few  York  City  for  reshipment  to  Texas,  they  were  taken 
before  Judge  Paine,  of  the  Superior  Court,  on  a  writ  of  hJbeoB  corptis 
to  claim  their  right  to  freedom  under  the  provisions  pf  a  law  of  the  State 
which  declared  that  every  slave  should  be  free  on  touching  its  soil  when 
brought  thither  by  his  or  her  alleged  owner.  The  judge  set  them  free, 
and  they  fled  to  Canada.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  sustained  Judge  Paine's  decision. 

This  case  produced  very  great  excitement  in  the  slave-labor  States, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  the  preliminary  skirmishes  between  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  of  slavery  which  immediately  preceded  the  civil  war 
kindled  in  1801  by  the  slaveocracy  for  the  perpetuation  and  nationalizing 
of  the  system  of*  hopeless  bondage  for  the  African  race  in  the  United 
States,  t     Some  of  the  most  violent  of  these  skinnishes,  resulting  some- 


*  The  law  provided  that  the  master  of  a  fuj^tive  slave  or  his  agent  might  go  into  any 
State  or  Territory,  and  with  or  without  le^al  warrant  there  obtained  seize  such  fugitive 
and  take  him  before  any  judge  or  commissiontT,  deelare  that  tlio  fugitive  **  owed  labor" 
to  the  party  who  arrest(*d  him,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  use  the  power  of  his 
ottlee  to  take  the  alhjged  fugitive  back  to  Iwndage.  In  no  case  should  the  teaiimoHif  of 
Murh  (ilU'f/cd  fiiffitive  Jh-  mimittcd  in.  erithnre.  It  further  provided  that  no  impediment 
should  ]>o  put  in  the  way  of  the  slave-cjitcher  by  any  process  of  law  or  otherwise,  and  any 
<*itizon  might  bo  comfwlkd  to  nmnt  in  the  capture  and  rendition  ofthedave, 

f  Tlireats  of  disunion  freely  uttered  in  1850  to  acp^lerate  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  wctc  now  heard  (echoing  from  State  to  State  in  the  South.    The  Governor  of 
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tiiaes  in  bloodshed,  occurred  ia  the  then  recently  organized  Territory  of 
Kansas. 

The  deeiflion  of  Judj^  Paine  was  followed  by  the  flight  of  slaves  from 
bondage,  throagh  New  York  and  Ohio,  to  Canada.  Tbey  were  secretly 
aided  in  their  exodus  by  tlie  friends  of  freedom  in  New  York  City. 
The  proceaa  was  known  as  tlie  "  Underground  Railroad,"  of  which  New 
York  was  tlie  principal  statlou.  The  consequence  was  Southern  dealers 
became  suspicious  of  New  York 
merchants,  and  began  to  withdraw 
their  trade.  The  effect  was  very 
demoralizing.  Many  mercliants 
engaged  in  the  Southern  trade  be- 
came obedient  slaves  of  Mammon 
and  the  Southern  oligarchy  at  tlie 
Bacritice  of  self-respect.  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  own,"  said  one  of  these 
merchants  to  me,  "tliHtwhen  onr 
Southern  customers  were  in  town, 
I  felt  compelled  to  order  my  clerks 
not  to  let  the  Trihme  be  seen  in 
the  store,  for  it  would  not  do  to 
let  BUcli  customers  know  that  I  gave 
any  eonntenance  to  that  abolition 
sheet.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  despised  myself." 

Little  of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  New  York  occurred 
between  the  administration  of  Governor  Clark  and  tlie  kindling  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861,  when  the  State  put  fortli  its  giant  strength  in  defence 
of  the  life  of  the  imperilled  nation.  Tlien  the  city  of  New  York,  so 
conservative  before  that  crisis,  became  the  foremost  city  in  the  republic 
in  support  of  the  National  Government. 

John  A.   King*  succeeded  Mr,   Clark   as  governor   in    1J157.     His 


Virginia  declared  that  if  the  decision  of  JudftL'  Pnine  sliould  Ix;  suslmned  nil  coniitj- 
lietween  the  States  would  bo  destroyed,  ami  llie  value  of  "slave  jiroixTiy"  Ixtgrt-Hliy 
diminished.  Qovemor  Howell  Cobb,  of  Qeorgia.  who,  us  Serrclury  of  llic  United  Slates 
Trcasniy  in  tbe  Cabiaet  of  President  Biiclianaii,  <-on.''pired  to  destroy  tlie  republle, 
declared  tbat  It  was  a  sufflcient  cause  for  ni:ikin<;  war  on  the  I'nion. 

*  John  AUop  King,  aon  of  Hon,  Itufiis  King,  n-as  born  in  the  city  of  Ni'w  York 
January  8d,  1TB8.  He  aceompanied  lii^  fatlu'r — who  was  Minister  at  the  court  of  St.. 
Jamca — to  England,  and  while  there  nttended  the  famous  pcliool  at  Harrow.  Among  \an 
feUow-puidls  were  his  brother  Chiirles,  hile  President  of  Columbia  College,  Lord  Byron, 
and  Robert  Peel.     On  his  reliim  home  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     In 
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adinitiiatration  was  quiet  and  uneventful.  He  recommended  a  jadicioua 
revision  of  tlie  excise  laws,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a.  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  extend- 
ing tlie  right  of  saffrage  to  col- 
ored voters  without  a  propeity 
qualification ;  also  a  strenuous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
In  tlie  antnmn  of  1858  Ed- 
win D.  Morgan,*  a  distinguished 
merchant  of  New  York  City, 
was  elected  by  the  Republicans 
Governor  of  the  State  by  a  mii- 
jority  of  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand. It  was  during  his  adminis- 
tration that  the  fierce  Civil  War 
in  the  nation  was  begun. 

National  affairs  had  now  begun 
to  attract  niiUBiial  attention,  and  there  was  widespread  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind.  The  slavery  question  had  been  brought  conspicuously  to 
the  front  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion  by  the  virtual  repeal  of  the 

the  War  of  im2-l5  lie  served  as  tieutenaQt  of  a  iroop  of  horse,  and  continued  in  tlie 
service  UDlil  Ibe  close  of  the  coolest,  after  which  he  look  up  his  residence  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  and  there  passod  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 
Six  times  Mr.  King  represented  Queens  County  in  the  Assemblf ,  and  once  in  the  Senate 
of  liis  native  Stale.  In  1885  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Great  Brituu  under  his 
father.  He  represented  Ills  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  184&-<'11,  and 
was  very  active  in  opposition  to  the  compromise  measures  of  the  so-called  "  Omnibus 
Bill"  of  1 850,  especially  that  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  He  warmly  advocated  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  frec-Iaboi  State.  Mr.  King  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Whig  Party,  and  in  llie  organization  of  the  Bepublican  Parly  in  1854.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  tile  first  Republican  Qovemor  of  New  York,  and  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the 
c^nal  system  of  the  Slate.  Governor  Morgan  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  notable 
Peace  Congress  at  Washington  early  in  1881.  He  took  his  seat  therein,  and  this  was  his 
last  public  act.  On  July  4th,  186T,  he  wa's  addressing  the  young  men  of  Jamaica,  who 
had  just  raised  a  new  flag,  and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Life  is  all  liefore  goa,  but  men 
like  me  are  passing  away,"  he  was  suddenly  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  died  three  days 
afterward,  in  ttic  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 

•  Edwin  Dennison  Morgan  was  bom  in  Washington,  Mass.,  in  February,  1811.  With 
a  grocer  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  he  was  first  a  clerk  (1826),  and  in  1831  a  partner  in  business. 
He  removed  to  New  York  in  1836,  wliere  he  pursued  the  same  bu^ness  successfully,  and 
accumulated  a  large  fortune.  Prom  1849  to  1853  he  was  State  Senator,  and  was  made 
<-hBirman  of  .tlie  State  Republican  Committee.  In  1859  he  took  his  seat  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  retained  it  until  1H63,  being  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  fammis  "  war 
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Missouri  Compromise,  in  1854,  and  the  violent  struggle  for  the  mastery 
in  Kansas  between  the  defenders  and  opposers  of  the  slave  system. 
Tlireats  of  disunion  flew  thick  and  fast  from  the  lips  of  Southern 
political  leaders,  and  the  ominous  mutteringsof  a  gathering  tempest  were 
heard. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1859  an  unusual  quiet  seemed 
to  pervade  the  political  atmosphere.  The  violent  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  had  almost  ceased,  and  it  was  hoped  by  many  that  permanent 
public  repose  was  nigh,  when  suddenly,  in  October,  news  flashed  over 
the  land  that  "  an  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where 
an  armed  band  of  Abolitionists  have  full  possession  of  the  Government 
Arsenal."  This  was  the  famous  ''  John  Brown  raid,"  which  kindled  a 
blaze  of  intense  excitement  in  the  slave-labor  States,  and  which  was 
fanned  into  the  fearful  conflagration  of  a  four-years'  civil  war  of  unpar- 
alleled extent  arid  destructiveness. 

The  events  of  the  year  18(>0  rank  among  the  most  momentous  in  the 
history  of  our  republic.  In  these  events  every  State  in  the  Union  was  a 
participant  in  feeling  and  interest.  John  Brown  had  been  hanged  for 
his  foolish  but  philanthropic  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  servile  insurrection 
in  favor  of  liberty  in  Virginia.  The  bitterness  it  engendered  was  nursed 
into  the  most  intense  implacability.  The  Republican  Party  was  wrong- 
fully charged  with  having  originated  and  promoted  John  Brown's 
attempt  to  liberate  the  slaves  ;  and  in  the  canvass  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  republic  in  18G()  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  opposing  parties  was  unex- 
ampled in  wannth  and  persistence. 

For  many  years  a  conspiracy  for  destroying  the  Union  and  establishing 
an  empire,  the  corner-stone  of  which  should  be  the  system  of  human 
slavery,  had  been  ripening  in  secret  among  leading  politicians  of  the 
slave-labor  States.  They  had  clearly  perceived  that  the  '^  peculiar 
institution"  and  the  domination  of  the  National  Government  by  the 
Southern  oligarchy  was  foredoomed,  by  the  power  of  public  o])inion,  to  a 
speedy  close.  They  madly  believed  that  in  the  crisis  at  hand  was  their 
golden  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  designs.  They  proceeded  to  ^'  fire 
the  Southern  heart"  by  declaring  that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  pending  presidential  election  would  result  in  the  ruin  of  the 


governors**  of  that  period.  Stimulated  by  his  zoal,  his  State  Legislature  voted  men  and 
money  lavishly  in  support  of  the  imperilled  National  Government.  In  1861  he  was  ereated 
major-general  of  volunteers,  but  resigned  in  1863.  At  about  that  time  he  was  eh()s<'n  to 
represent  New  York  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Governor  Morgan  was  distinguished 
for  his  untiring  zeal  in  philanthropie  work  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  institutions. 
FortlMK  objects  his  gifts  were  munificent.     He  dietl  on  Febniary  14th,  1883. 
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Southern  States  if  acquiesced  in,  and  that  it  would  afford  araple  warrant 
for  the  secession  of  the  slave-labor  States  from  the  Union,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  government. 

To  this  end  the  few  conspirators  worked.  They  cast  into  the  Demo- 
cratic national  nominating  convention  at  Charleston  in  1860  an  apple  of 
discord  which  caused  a  disruption  of  the  party  and  gave  strength  to  the 
Republicans,  who  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  avowed  anti-slavery 
man,  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  This  the  unwise  conspirators, 
*'  deprived  of  reason,"  believed  to  be  a  sure  prophecy  of  their  triumph 
and  a  golden  opportunity.  They  sent  out  their  emissaries  to  '*  fire  the 
Southern  heart"  by  inflammatory  harangues  ;  and  so  well  did  they  suc- 
ceed that  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people  in  the  slave-labor  States,  deceived  by  sophistry, 
misled  by  false  statements,  and  benumbed  by  undefinable  dread,  were 
ready  to  submit  passively  to  the  will  of  these  fiery  politicians,  who  got 
up  congenial  conventions  that  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  which  they 
never  did  (for  they  never  dared),  to  ask  the  people  to  consider  and  act 
upon. 

South  Carolina,  in  which  the  serpent  of  secession  was  hatched  from 
the  egg  of  Nullification,  was  the  first  to  "  secede" — on  paper — on 
December  20th,  1860,  and  having  announced  its  '' sovereignty,"  pro- 
ceeded to  make  war  upon  the  '^foreign"  Government  of  the  United 
States.  That  Government,  paralyzed  by  fear  or  something  more  serious, 
acted  so  feebly  at  first  against  rampant  disloyalty  in  its  verj^  presence, 
and  widespread  treason,  that  conventions  in  State  after  State  passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  and  made  war  upon  the  National  Government  in 
various  forms,  witli  impunity.  The  representatives  of  European  mon- 
archies at  Washington  sent  home  the  tidings  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  the 
enemies  of  self-government,  that  the  days  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West  were  numbered.     "  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought." 

It  IS  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  give  more  than  passing  allusions 
to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  chief  task  is  to  give  a  compendious 
narrative  of  the  most  important  actions  of  the  State  of  New  York  during 
that  fearful  struggle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861 — the  great  crisis  in  our 
national  history— the  commonwealth  of  New  York  was,  indeed,  the 
*' Empire  State"  of  the  republic.  Its  population  then  was  3,882,000. 
Its  taxable  property  was  assessed  at  $1,425,000,000.  Its  chief  city,  by 
the  sea,  contained  a  cosmopolitan  population  of  more  than  800,000. 
The  foreign  commerce  within  its  revenue  district,  exports  and  imports, 
amounted  in  value  to  $375,000,000  in  1860.  This  population,  wealth, 
and  commerce  fairly  entitled  New  York  to  the  honor  of  being  the 
national  metropolis. 

New  York  City  then  (as  now)  was  an  eminently  commercial  mart. 
The  influence  of  trade  fashioned  its  general  policy  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 

The  best  condition  for  commerce  is  peace.  When  the  storm-clouds  of 
civil  war,  though  no  ''  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  began  to  appear  at 
the  close  of  1860,  the  business  men  of  the  city  were  ready  to  make  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  sentiment  and  pride  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Hence,  as  we  have  observed,  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  very  con- 
servative at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  They  watched  the  approach- 
ing tempest  as  it  gathered  energy  with  mingled  incredulity  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  they  anxiously  observed  the  faint-heartedness  or  indifference 
of  the  National  Government  at  that  time  of  peril,  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Treason  was  then  rampant  and  defiant  at  the  national  capital, 
and  sappers  and  miners  were  working  secretly  and  openly  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  temple  of  liberty  in  the  West.  At  that  hour  of  greatest 
despondency,  the  tnimpet  voice  of  the  newly-appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York)  rang  throughout  the  nation,  say- 
ing to  an  officer  of  the  revenue  service  at  New  Orleans,  ^^If  any  one 
attempts  to  haul  dovm  the  American  flag ^  shoot  him  on  the  spot  .^"  That 
utterance  was  hailed  by  the  loyal  peo])le  of  the  land  with  hope  and  joy 
as  a  sure  prophecy  of  salvation  for  the  republic. 

The  Le^'slature  of  New  York  was  then  eminently  loyal.  There  were 
thirty-eight  Republicans  and  nine  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  ninety- 
eight  Republicans  and  thirty-five  Democrats  in  the  Assembly.  When 
that  body  assembled  on  January  2d,  1861,  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
fever  of  intense  excitement.     The  message  of  Governor  Morgan  to  the 
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Legislature  was  calm,  dignified,  conservative,  and  even  cold  in  compari- 
son with  the  fervor  of  the  public  mind.     In  conciliatory  tones  he  urged 
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FAC-SIMILE   OF   DIX*S  ORDER. 


the  duty  of  all  legislators  to  act  with  moderation.     Keflecting  the  senti- 
ments of  capitalists  and  business  men  specially,  he  said  : 

'*  Let  New  York  set  an  example  in  this  respect ;  let  her  oppose  no 
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barrier  [to  conciliation],  but  let  her  representatives  in  Congress  give 
ready  support  to  any  just  and  honorable  settlement ;  let  her  stand  in 
hostility  to  none,  but  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  all.  Live  up  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  cordially  unite  with  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy  in  proclaiming  and  enforcing  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Constitution  shall  be  honored  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
be  preserved." 

The  governor  even  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  gave 
liberty  to  every  slave  whose  feet  should  tread  the  soil  of  New  York,  and 
recommended  other  States  to.  repeal  their  ''  Personal  Liberty  acts." 
There  was  naturally  an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  for  war  implied  the 
cancelment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  debt  due  New  York  merchants  by 
Southern  customers. 

The  views  of  the  Legislature  were  not  in  consonance  with  those  of  the 
governor.  That  body  w^as  more  disposed  to  be  defiant  and  uncompro- 
mising, especially  when  news  arrived  of  the  overt  act  of  armed  rebellion 
by  South  Carolinians  in  Charleston  Harbor  in  firing  upon  the  /Star  of 
the  West  when  she  entered  those  waters  laden  with  supplies  for  the 
imperilled  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter.  That  act  called  out  a  patriotic 
message  from  President  Buchanan,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
spoke  out  in  tones  not  to  be  misunderstood  (January  11th,  1861),  saying  : 

^'liesolvedj  That  the  Legislature  of  New  York  is  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  Union,  and  determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired  ; 
that  it  greets  with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified,  and  patriotic  special 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  we  tender  him^ 
through  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  State,  whatever  aid  in  men  and 
money  may  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws  and  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  ;  and  that,  in  defence  of  the 
Union,  which  has  conferred  prosperity  and  happiness  upon  the  American 
people,  renewing  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  our  fathers,  we  are 
ready  to  devote  our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

This  patriotic  proclamation  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
New  York  was  in  vivid*  contrast  with  the  utterances  of  the  disloyal 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  (Fernando  Wood)  a  few  days  before.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  secessionists  ;  and  in  a  message 
to  the  Common  Council  (January  7th,  1801)  he  advocated  the  secession 
of  the  city  from  the  State. 

''Why  should  not  New  York  City,"  he  said,  ''  instead  of  supporting 
by  her  contributions  in  revenue  two  thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States,  become,  also,  equally  independent  ?  As  a  free  city,  with  a 
nominal  duty  on  imports,  her  local  government  could  be  supported  with- 
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out  taxation  npon  her  people.  Thus  we  could  live  free  from  taxes,  and 
have  cheap  goods  nearly  duty  free.  .  .  .  When  disunion  has  become  a 
lixed  and  certain  fact,  why  may  not  Kew  York  disrupt  tko  bands  which 
bind  her  to  a  venal  and  corrupt  master — to  a  people  and  a  party  that 
have  plundered  her  revenues,  attempted  to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken 
away  the  power  of  self-government,  and  destroyed  the  confederacy  of 
wliich  she  was  the  proud  empire  city." 

The  Common  Council,  in  political  accord  with  the  mayor,  ordered 
three  thousand  copies  of  this  message  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  free  distribution  among  the  people.  The  loyal  citizens  of  New  York 
condemned  this  revolutionary  movement  with  great  severity  of  utterance 
and  patriotic  deeds. 

The  message  of  Mayor  Wood  and  the  bold  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture alarmed  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  were  ready  to  make  every 
concession  to  the  insurgents  consistent  with  honor  and  patriotism.  A 
memorial  in  favor  of  compromise  measures,  largely  signed  by  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  capitalists,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  January  12th, 
1861.  It  suggested  the  famous  ^'Crittenden  Compromise."*  On  tlie 
18th  a  large  meeting  of  merchants  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  when  a  memorial  of  similar  import  was  adopted,  and  was 
taken  to  Washington  early  in  February,  with  forty  thousand  names 
attached.  On  the  2Sth  an  immense  gathering  of  citizens  at  the  Cooper 
Union  appointed  three  commissioners— James  T.  Brady,  C.  K.  Garrison, 
and  Appleton  Oakes  Smith — to  confer  with  the  ''  delegates"  of  six 
'^  seceded  "  States  in  conventions  assembled,  in  regard  to  "the  best 
niejisures  calculated  to  restore  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union." 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Legislature,  on  the  invitation  of  Virginia, 
appointed  five  representatives  to  a  peace  conference,  to  be  lield  at  Wash- 
ington City,  but  with  instructions  not  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
unless  a  majority  of  the  free-labor  States  were  there  represented. 

Meanwhile  the  pro-slavery  element  in  New  York  liad  been  aroused  to 
active  sympathy  with  the  insui^nt  slaveholders.  An  association  was 
speedily  formed  wliich  was  styled  '*  The  American  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  National  Union."  They  denounced  the  seminal  doctrine  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  *'  all  men  are  created  equal," 


*  John  J.  Crittondcn,  of  Kentucky,  offered  in  tlio  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
DecenilMT,  a  wries  of  n'soliitions  which  wa«  caUed  a  compromise  between  the  people  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  country,  but  which  virtually  conceded  to  the  slaveholden  and 
their  friends  n(*arly  everything  for  which  they  professed  to  be  contending.  It  was  before 
Congress  during  the  whole  session,  and  was  tinally  rejected  on  the  last  day  (March  8d, 
1801)  bv  a  vote  of  twentv  airainst  ninet(K*n. 
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and  said  :  *'  Four  millions  of  immortal  beings,  incapable  of  self -care, 
and  indisposed  to  industry  and  foresight,  are  providentially  committed 
to  the  hands  of  onr  Southern  friends.  This  stupendous  trust  they  cannot 
put  from  them  if  they  would.  Emancipation,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  rebellion  against  Providence,  and  destruction  of  the  colored  race  in 
our  land." 

How  strangely  mediaeval  appears  such  a  sentence  (written  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  the  world)  in  the  light  of  history 
to-day  !  This  society,  which  sent  its  disloyal  publications  broadcast  over 
the  land,  was  the  mother  of  the  mischievous  Peace  Faction,  which  pro- 
longed and  increased  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  parent 
of  the  brood  of  misguided  men  called  *'  Copperheads"  during  that  fear- 
ful struggle. 

The  exportation  of  fire-arms  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  the 
Southern  insurgents  was  begun  with  the  year  1861.  Late  in  January 
the  efficient  chief  of  police  (John  A.  Kennedy)  caused  to  be  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  consigned  by  an  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
to  insurgents  in  that  State  and  in  Alabama,  which  had  been  placed  on  a 
vessel  bound  for  Savannah.  This  fact  was  telegraphed  to  the  Georgia 
capital.  Robert  Toombs,  a  private  citizen,  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
peremptorily  demanded  of  Mayor  Wood  whether  or  not  the  report  was 
true.  The  mayor  answered  *'  Yes,"  and  said  he  had  no  power  over 
the  police,  or  he  would  punish  them  for  the  act.  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  retaliated  by  ordering  the  seizure  of  some  New  York  merchant 
vessels  in  the  port  of  Savannah.  The  aflFair  created  intense  excitement 
all  over  the  Union.     It  was  soon  amicably  adjusted. 

Delegates  appointed  by  secession  conventions  (not  of  the  people)  of 
six  States  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  February  4th,  1861,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  title,  "  Confederate  States  of  America" — a 
misnomer,  for  no  States,  as  States,  were  there  represented.  A  Provisional 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen 
'^  Provisional  President,"  and  Alexander  11.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was 
made  Vice-President. 

Meanwhile  the  conspirators  in  Congress  had  been  withdrawing  from 
that  body  and  organizing  rebellion  at  home.  President  Buchanan 
remained  a  passive  spectator  of  the  rising  rebellion.  The  general- in- 
chief  of  the  national  army  (Scott)  was  feeble  in  mind  and  body  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  (March  4th,  1861)  the  insurgents 
were  organized  and  prepared  for  war.  They  had  been  materially  assisted 
by  treacherous  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  retiring  President,  who 
became  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 
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South  Carolinians  had  flocked  to  Charleston  and  piled  fortiflcations 
around  the  harbor.  On  April  12th,  1861,  the  two  hundred  great  guns 
of  these  forts  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
national  garrison  under  the  command  of  Major  Anderson,  a  loyal  Ken- 
tuckian.  His  provisions  exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  (not 
surrender)  the  fort,  carrying  away  with  him  the  garrison  flag.  This 
event  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  14th.  Just  four  years  afterward  Major 
Anderson  again  unfurled  that  flag  over  the  ruins  of  the  repossessed 
fort. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventv-five  thousand  militia  from  the  several 
States,  to  serve  for  three  months  in  suppressing  this  armed  rebellion. 
The  quota  of  New  York  was  seventeen  regiments,  or  thirteen  thousand 
men.  There  was  no  longer  hesitation  in  the  Empire  State.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  the  proclamation  to  the  Legislature,  then  in  session.  In  a 
few  hours  an  act  was  passed  conferring  large  powers  on  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  authorizing  the  enrolment  of  thirty  thousand  men  for  two 
years,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000. 

Tiie  governor  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  troops  to  rendezvous 
at  Elmira  and  New  York  City.  An  officer  sent  to  Washington  obtained 
the  acceptance  of  the  surplus  regiments.  The  Secretary  of  War  sent 
marching  orders.  Contracts  for  a  large  amount  of  supplies  were  imme- 
diately made.  On  April  24th  an  agent  of  the  State  sailed  for  Europe 
with  a  bill  of  credit  for  $500,000,  with  which  to  purchase  arms  ;  and 
very  speedily  nineteen  thousand  Enfield  rifles,  which  cost  §375,000, 
were  landed  at  New  York  City. 

The  authorized  thirty  thousand  men  had  been  raised  within  thirty-six 
days  after  the  President's  call  for  troops  ;  and  early  in  July  they  were 
organized  into  thirty-eight  regiments.  An  active  committee  in  New 
York  City  added  ten  regiments  ;  and  on  July  Ist — seventy-seven  days 
after  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation — New  York  troops  in 
the  field  numbered  forty -six  thousand  seven  hundred. 

On  April  20th  an  immense  war  meeting  was  held  in  Union  Square, 

in    the   city  of   New  York.     So   great  was   tiie  multitude  that  it  was 

V. divided  into  four  sections,  presided  over  respectively  by  John  A.  Dix, 

HanirJlton      Fish,    ex-Mayor    Ilavcmeyer,    and    Moses     II.    Grinnell.* 


♦  Moses  11.  ^  Jrinnell,  an  eminent  mercliant  of  New  York  City,  was  born  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Miiss..  in  jyiarci,  i^q^  jj^^j  ^jj^.^!  j^  Xew  York  in  November,  1877.  He  was 
educated  at  pnva.^^^,  ,s.(.|iqq}j^  ^j^j  at  an  academy  belonju^inir  to  t lie  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  15re(l  a  mercliant,  lie  frequently  went  abroad  as  supercar2:o.  He  removed  to 
New  York,  and  in    ^^^Q  ^^^  became  one  of  the  tirm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Company,  a 
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Speeches  fraught  with  intense  fervor  were  made,  and  patriotic  reBoln> 
tiooB  were  adopted.  That  meeting  effeetnally  removed  the  fake  im- 
preesion  that  the  greed  of  commerce  was  stronger  than  patriotiem  iu 
Jiew  York  Citj,  The  insurgents,  who  evidently  thought  so,  were  dis- 
appointed. One  of  their  organs,  the  liichrnond  Despatch,  said  :  "  New 
York  will  be  remembered  with  special  hatred  by  the  South  for  all  time." 

At  tltat  meeting  a  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  was  appointed, 
composed  of  the  most  distin- 
^islied  citizens  of  New  York. 
They  met  on  the  same  evening, 
and  organized  tlte  famous  ITnion 
Defence  Committee.*  Its  room 
(30  Pine  Street)  was  open  every 
day,  and  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  every  evening.  The 
committee  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  representing  *'  the  citi- 
zens in  the  collection  of  funds 
and  the  transaction  of  sucli  other 
businesB,  in  aid  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Government,  as 
the  public  interests  may  re- 
quire." Its  existence  continued 
about  ayear,  during  wliicli  time 

it  disbursad  about  ^1,000,(X)0,  which  the  corporation  of  New  York  ap- 
propriated for  war  purposes  and  placed  at  its  disposal.  It  assisted  in  the 
etjuipmcnt,  etc.,  of  forty-nine  regiments,  or  about  forty  thousand  men. 
It  spent  of  the  city  fnnds  for  military  purposes  nearly  $759,000,  and  for 
the  relief  of  soldiers'  families,  $230,000.     Within  ten  days  after  the 

bouse  founded  rnnny  years  before  by  Josepli  Grinnell  nml  Preserved  Fisb.  Mr.  Grinneli 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  searcli  of  Sir  Jolin 
Franklin,  whicb  was  led  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  1853-55.  Ho  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
1838-11 ,  and  in  1889-71  lie  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 

*  The  members  of  the  tTcion  Defence  Commitlec  were  :  John  A.  Dix,  Cknimmn  ; 
Simeon  Draper,  Vice ■  Chid rma ii  ;  William  M.  'Evnna,  Secrelnri/ ;  Tlieodoro  Deboii, 
Trauarer  ;  Moses  Taylor,  Kichard  M.  Blatchford,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  Samuel  Sloan.  John  Jacob  Astor.  Jr.,  John  J.  Cisco,  James  8.  WadBworili, 
IsaacBell,  James  Boorman,  Charles  II.  Marsliall,  Robert  II.  MeCurdy,  Moses  H.  Qrinnell, 
Royal  Phelps,  William  E.  Dodge,  Green  C.  Bronson,  Hamilton  FLsh,  William  F.  Have- 
meyer,  Charles  II.  Russi'll,  James  T,  Brady,  Rndolph  A.  Whitthaus,  Abiel  A.  Low, 
Prosper  M,  Wclmore,  A.  C,  RicbarUs,  and  the  mayor,  comprroller,  and  the  presidents  ot 
the  two  boards  of  Ibc  Common  Council  of  the  Cily  of  New  York. 
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President's  call  for  troops,  tliat  committee  had  sent  to  the  field  from  the 
city  of  New  York  fully  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped. 

Among  the  regiments  that  went  from  the  city  of  New  York  was  the 
famous  Seventh,  National  Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  Marshall 
LefFerts.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  men  of  the  best  families 
in  the  city.  Just  as  it  was  about  to  march  news  came  of  an  attack  upon 
Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore  by  a  mob.  The  regiment  was  fur- 
nished with  ball  cartridges.  As  it  marched  down  Broadway  it  was 
greeted  at  every  step  by  multitudes  of  the  citizens  on  sidewalks  and 
balconies,  and  from  windows.  At  the  ferry  it  was  joined  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  accompanied  by  General  B.  F.  Butler.  Both  regi- 
ments were  speeding  across  New  Jersey  by  railway  at  evening  twilight. 

Hundreds  of  families  wooed  sleep  in  vain  that  night.  They  knew 
that  blood  had  been  shed  in  Baltimore,  and  that  their  loved  ones  were 
in  imminent  peril.  But  patriotism  triumphed  over  personal  considera- 
tions. The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  marvellous.  The  women  were 
as  patriotic  as  the  men.  Five  brothers  of  a  New  York  family  enlisted 
and  marched  away.  Their  mother  was  absent  at  the  time.  She  wrote 
to  her  husband  : 

^'  Though  I  have  loved  my  children  with  a  love  that  only  a  mother 
knows,  yet  when  I  look  upon  the  state  of  my  country,  I  cannot  withhold 
them.  In  the  name  of  their  God,  and  their  mother's  God,  and  their 
country's  God,  I  bid  them  go.  If  I  had  ten  sons  instead  of  five  I  should 
give  them  all  sooner  than  have  our  country  rent  in  fragments." 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  loyal  women  all  over  the  land  during  the 
fierce  struggle  that  ensued.* 

*  The  S(K!iety  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  were  generally  loyal.  Their  principles  forbade 
them  to  bear  arms,  but  they  gave  generous  aid  to  the  good  aiuse  by  assiduous  services  in 
hospitals,  etc.  The  society  felt  it  a  duty  to  publish  a  *'  Testimony"  exhorting  their 
brethren  to  resist  **  the  temptations  of  the  hour,"  and  while  anxious  to  uphold  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  to  '*  transgress  the  principles  and  injunctions  of  the  gosix»l."  But  many  of 
the  younger  Friends  especially  gave  little  heed  to  the  **  Testimony,"  but  bore  arms  and 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  a  patriotic  Quaker  mother  in  Philadelphia,  who  wrote  to  her 
son  in  camp  :  "  Let  not  thy  musket  hold  a  silent  meeting  before  the  enemy." 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  was  the  letter  of  a  Baltimore  mother  to  her  loyal  son,  a 

clergyman  in  Boston,  who,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  preached  a 

patriotic  sennon  to  his  flock.     She  wrote  : 

"Baltimore,  April  17,  1861. 
'*  My  Deau  Son  :    Your  rcmarkn   lant  Sabbath  were  tt'leRraphcil  to  Baltimore  aod  piiblit»hetl  in  an 
extra,    llae  God  sent  you  to  preach  tlie  nword  or  to  preach  ('hri!»t  ? 

'•  Your  Mother." 
The  son  replied  : 

•  Boston,  April  22,  1H61. 
"Dear  Mother  :  '  (Jod  has  wnt  '  nie  not  only  to  'prtach'  tlie  swonl,  but  to  um  it.     When  this  (iov- 
erinnent  lumblet',  look  anioii^'  the  ruins  for 

"  Yoi'R  !Star-Si'an«jled  Banner  Son.*' 
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After  tlie  Preaideiifa  proclamation,  troops  from  tlie  slave-labor  States 
pressed  eagerly  toward  tlie  national  capital,  obedient  to  the  shout  of 
Alexander  II.  Stephens,  as  he  moved  northward  from  Montgomery  to 
Riehmond — "  On  to  Washington .'''  Their  object  was  the  seizure  of 
the  Government,  its  arehivKs  and  its  treasury.  At  the  same  time  thoD- 
sands  of  men  from  tlie  free-labor  States  were  pressing  as  eagerly  for 
the  same  goal,  to  save  those 
precious  possessions.  News  of  a 
marderoQs  attack  upon  a  Massa- 
chnsetts  regiment  in  Baltimore 
by  a  mob  flaslied  over  tlie  country 
accelerated  the  speed  of  prepara- 
tion and  march  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Hepublic. 

Major-General  John  E.  Wool,* 
the  second  in  command  to  the 
general  -  in  -  chief  of  tlic  army 
(Scott),  was  at  liis  liome  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Tliough  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  he  was  then  an  active  and 
vigorous  soldier.  He  hastened 
to  confer  with  Governor  Morgan, 
at  Albany.     While  they  were  in  john  filis  wooi 

consultation  the  governor  re- 
ceived a  dcBpatcli  from  Washington  urging  him  to  send  troops  thither 
as  quickly  as  poesible.  Tlie  general  immediately  issued  orders  to  the 
quartennaster  at  New  York  to  furnish  transportation  to  Washington  for 
all  troops  that  might  be  sent ;  also  to  the  commissary  to  furnish  snb 
sistence  for  them  for  thirty  days. 


•  John  Ellia  Wool  Wfus  born  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1788,  aDd  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1860.  He  became  in  liis  joutli  a  bookseller  in  Troy,  studied  law,  and  in  tlie 
spring  of  181S  cniered  tlic  umiy  as  captain  of  a  company  raised  in  Troy,  He  served 
gallaolly  in  llic  War  of  mi3-13.  At  the  peace  he  waa  relaiaed  in  the  army.  In  1882  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  examine  some  of  the  military  syBlems  on  the  Continent.  He 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  1841,  and  performed  eicellent  service  In  Mexico  in  1646-46, 
especially  in  organizing  and  diHcipliniog  volunteers.  For  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  which  lie  planned,  he  was  brevetled  major-general,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  a  sword.  In  1836  he  quelled  Indian  disturbances  in  Oregon.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  General  Wool,  in  command  of  the  Eastern  Department, 
took  measures  which  saved  Washington  City  from  capture  by  the  Confederates.  He  waa 
commissioned  major.general  in  May,  1863,  and  lie  commanded  the  expedition  that  took 
n  of  Norfolk  (hat  month. 
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Tlio  governor  went  to  Kew  York  that  night ;  the  general  followed  two 
days  afterward,  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 
There  lie  conferred  with  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  arranged 
plans  for  the  salvation  of  the  capital,  which  was  then  so  isolated  by  a 
cordon  of  enemies  that  Scott  could  not  communicate  by  telegraph  to  a 
regiment  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  neither  could  any  communi- 
cation reach  the  President  from  beyond  those  limits.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances General  Wool  assumed  the  gravest  responsibilities,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  the  co-operation  of 
Commodores  Breeze  and  Stringham,  succeeded  in  saving  the  capital. 

The  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  in  July,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  demand 
for  troops',  and  Governor  Morgan  issued  a  proclamation  for  twenty-five 
thousand  three  years'  men,  the  money  to  raise  and  equip  them  to  be  paid 
by  the  National  Government.  The  quota  of  New  York  was  increased 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  January  1st,  1862,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  Its  troops  had  taken  part  in  every  engagement  east  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  south  of  Washington. 

A  called  session  of  Congress  opened  on  July  4th,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  then  just  begun.  Authority 
was  given  for  raising  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  appropriating 
$500,000,000  to  pay  the  expenses.  These  acts  implied  a  heavy  loan  from 
the  people.  Could  it  be  obtained  i  The  question  was  soon  answered.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  borrowed  $470,000,- 
000  of  the  loyal  people,  of  which  sum  New  York  alone  had  advanced 
$210,000,000.  It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  patriotism  and  of  gen- 
erous faith  in  the  people.  The  risk  was  tremendous,  but  the  jewel  to  be 
secured  was  beyond  price.  Without  this  advance  anns  could  not  have 
been  bought,  nor  ships  built,  nor  annies  moved,  and  the  Republic  must 
have  perished.  Again  New  York  saved  it.  Her  sons  appreciated  the 
peril  and  the  value  of  the  endangered  treasure,  and  flew  to  the  rescue. 

AVhile  thousands  of  loyal  men  were  hastening  to  the  field,  loyal  women 
were  devising  plans  and  taking  measures  for  their  aid  and  comfort.  On 
the  day  when  the  President's  call  for  troops  appeared  (April  ISth),  Miss 
Almena  Bates,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  took  steps  to  found  an  associ- 
ation for  the  purpose.  On  the  same  day  women  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
organized  a  society  to  furnish  nurses  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
and  ])rovisions  and  clothing  for  them.  A  few  days  later  women  of 
Lowell,  Mtiss.,  did  the  same  thing,  and  on  the  19tli  women  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  formed  an  association  for  the  more  immediately  practical  pur- 
pose of  giving  assistance  to  the  families  of  volunteers. 

This  spontaneous  outcropping  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of  women 
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saggeeted  tlie  formation,   in  tlie  city  of  New   York,  of  the  powerfnl 

society  known   ae   the    United  States  Sanitary  Cominigsion.      Fifty  or 

sixty  benevolent  women  of  New  York  met  by  appointment  on  April 

26th,  1S61,  when  a  Central  Kelief   Association  waa  suggested.     They 

formed  a  plan,  and  the  women  of  the  city  were  invited  to  aeeemble  at  the 

Cooper  Union  to  consider  it  on  the  29tli.     Many  leading  gentlemen  of 

the  city  were  invited  to  be  pres 

ent.     The  response  to  the  call 

was  ample  in  number,  charac 

ter,    and    financial     resources 

David  Dudley  Field  presided 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Um 

ted  States  (Hannibal  Hamlin) 

addressed  the  meeting.     A  be 

nevolent    organization     known 

as  the  Women's  Central  Relief 

Association   was  effected,   and 

tlie    venerable    Dr.    Valentine 

Mott  was  chosen  its  president 

The  chief  actor  in  this  move 

nient    was    the    Kev.    H.  W 

Bellows,   D.D.,    pastor  of  All 

Souls  (Unitarian)  Church.* 

The    necessity    for    a   much 
broader  field  of  action  was  goon 

perceived,  and  early  in  June  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "  Commission  of  inquiry  and  advice  in  respect  of  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  United  States,"  Eminent  civilians  and  soldiers  formed 
the  commission.  Dr.  Bellows,  its  real  author,  was  chosen  its  president. 
Ho  submitted  a  plan  of  operations  which  was  adopted,  and  the  associa- 
tion assumed  the  name  of  the  UNrrED  St.vtes  Sanitary  CoMMissioN.t 


•  Henry  Whitney  Bellow,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  clergyman  of  Ibe  Unitarian  Ciiurch,  was 
bom  in  Boston  in  June,  1814.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  ut  Harvard 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  ibe  First  Unitarian 
Churcb  (Ali  Souls)  in  Sew  York  in  1838,  where  he  labored  successfully  forty-four  years. 
He  WHS  the  principal  projector  of  the  Chri»tian  Inquirer,  a  Unitarian  newspaper,  and  its 
chief  contributor.  He  was  the  real  originator  of  the  United  Stales  Sanitary  Commission. 
Dr.  Bellows  died  in  January,  1882. 

\  The  8^1  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  bore  the  device  of  an  angel  of  mercy  descending 
from  the  clouds  upon  a  deserted  battle-field,  where  a  soldier  is  seen  administering  aid  to 
a  wounded  comrade.  The  first  otllcers  of  the  commission  were  :  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
D.D.,  Pretident;  Professor  A.  D.  Bachc.  LL.D,.  Viee-Pretidtiit ;  Elisha  Harris,  M.D., 
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Frederick  Law  OImste<l  M-as  appuixtoil  its  residoiit  secretary,  and  became 
its  real  manager. 

The  object  of  t)ic  coiniiiission  vtas  to  Biipplenient  Ooremment  defi- 
ciencies. An  api>cal  was  made  to  tlie  people  for  contributionB.  The 
rcBjwiiBe  was  iitoRt  generous.  Supplies  and  money  flowed  in  from  all 
quartern  snfHcient  to  meet  every  demand.  All  over  the  country  men, 
women,  and  children  were  seen  working  singly  or  collectively  for  it. 
Fairs  were  held  in  e  t  es  and  Kr^e  towns  which  raised  immense  sums  of 
money  for  the  treae  ir^  of  tl  e  co  nmission.  The  city  of  Ponghkeepsie, 
with  sixteen  thousa  1  1  abitai  ts,  held  a  fair  and  contributed  to  the 
treasury  of  the  con  uss  o  i  oru.  loUar  for  each  man,  woman,  aod  cUild 
of  its  population— $16,000.  The  treas- 
nrer  of  the  Soldiers'  Sanitary  Fair  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York  (John  H.  Gonrlie) 
received  from  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mission a  receipt  for  $1,000,000,  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  fair.  The  com- 
mission established  branches.  Ambn- 
lanccB,  army  wagons,  and  steamboats 
were  employed  in  transporting  tlie  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  under  its  charge. 
It  followed  the  army  closely  in  all 
campaigns.  Before  the  smoke  of  con- 
flict had  been  fairly  lifted  tliere  was 
seen  the  commission  with  its  tents,  its 
vehicles,  and  its  supplies. 
The  grand  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  con- 
tirmally  made  plain  during  the  war,  and  especially  at  its  close,  when  the 
success  of  its  labors  was  considered.  The  loyal  people  of  the  land,  jnetly 
confiding  in  its  wisdom,  energy,  and  integrity,  had  given  to  it  supplies 
valued  at  Sli>,000,(l(H>,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 

Later  in  the  same  year  (liSOl)  another  and  most  efficient  and  important 
association  was  formed  iu  the  city  of  New  York,  the  chief  object  of 
-which  was  to  promote  tho  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  It 
was  suggested  by  Vincent  CoUyer,  an  artist,  and  a  most  earnest  worker  in 
tho  cause  of  Christian  effort  of  every  kind.  It  had  its  origin  m  the 
Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  in  New  York.  At  a  national  con- 
vention of  such  associations  held  in  their  hall  in  November  to  ooiualt 

('orri-Kfti-iuUiiii  Srivtiiri/ :  Oi'iicnil  Qi-or^  W.  CuUum,  Alexander  E.  Shins,  Robert  C, 
Vi\m\.  )I.1>.,  AVolcott  Oibbs,  (.'Drncliiiii  K.  Agnew,  M.D.,  Ocorge  T.  Strong,  Frederick 
Luw  OltiLsttxl,  Suiiiucl  G.  lloivi-.  ^M)..  niid  J.  S.  Ncwberiy,  M.D.,  OmmfmlMun. 
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tipon  the  Dest  efiEorts  to  be  made  for  tlie  spiritual  good  of  the  soldiers, 
the  United  States  Christian  Commission  was  organized,  and  George 
H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  its  presiding  officer,* 

This  conimiseion  worked  upon  the  same  general  plan  adopted  by  the 
Sanitary  CoramisBion.  Its  labors  were  by  no  means  confined  to  spiritual 
and  intellectual  ministrations,  but  were  extended  to  the  diatribution  of  a 
vast  amount  of  food,  hospital  stores,  delicacies,  and  clotiiing.  It,  too, 
followed  tlie  great  national  armies,  and  was  like  a  twin  angel  of  mercy 
with  the  Sanitary  Conimissioh.  It  co-operated  efficiently  with  the 
chaplains  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  cast  about  the  soldiers  and 
seamen  a  salutary  liedge  of  Chris- 
tian influence.  The  money  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  commis- 
eion  was  mostly  gathered  by  the 
women  of  various  Christian  de- 
nominations. -  It  was  a  free-will 
offering,  and  amounted,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  about  $l,000,0Oo, 
The  entire  receipts  of  the  com- 
niiHsion  in  money  and  supplies  were 
fully  $G,00(i,OOU. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  an  out- 
line picture  of  the  attitude  of  the  viscest  cih-i-vku. 
people   of   the   Commonwealth  of 

New  York  during  that  enieial  period  of  its  history — namely,  the  first 
few  months  of  the  kindling  and  progress  of  the  great  Civil  War.  Wo 
have  seen  how  firmly  they  received  the  cniel  and  sudden  shock  ;  how 
willingly  they  sacrificed  their  personal  interests  for  the  general  good  ; 
how  generously  they  gave  men  and  money  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  life  of 
the  Republic  ;  and  what  a  wonderful  system  of  philanthropic  and  patri- 
otic effort  they  inaugurated  and  sustained  in  causing  the  loyal  people  of 
the  land  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  defenders  of  our  common  country  a 
free-will  offering  of  $2(>,OOI),OUO  I 


•  The  officers  of  tlw  Clirislian  Comniii-sioii  were  :  Gfoif,'c  H.  Stuurt,  Clmirinnn  ;  Rev. 
W.  E.  Boardman,  Seerctarjj ;  JoEi^'jili  Pnllcrson,  Tretmurer,  and  George  H.  Stuart, 
BiNliop  E.  S.  Janes,  D.D.,  C'liuik-;'  Dciuonds,  Jolui  P.  Cr(»!*T,  ami  Jay  Cooke,  Extevtice 
Committet. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

There  wiis  a  remarkable  cliange  in  the  political  aspect  of  New  York 
late  in  1S62.  The  Opposition  charged  the  national  administration  with 
a  design  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery.  Countenance  was  given 
to  this  opinion  because  many  of  the  Ilepublican  nominees  for  office  at 
the  fall  election  were  known  to  be  advocates  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
The  Ilepublican  nominee  for  governor,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  held  the 
most  extreme  radical  views  of  his  party  on  this  subject. 

Tlie  Democrats  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor.  Both 
parties  expressed,  in  the  resolutions  of  their  respective  conventions,  their 
firm  determination  to  uphold  the  National  Government  in  its  struggle 
with  its  foes.  The  citizens  of  the  State  were  then  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  Tlepulilican  and  Democratic.  There  was  a  small  party  of  adhe- 
rents of  the  Bell  organization  of  1800,  whose  views  were  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  ^'  The  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Laws." 

At  the  fall  election  ex-Governor  Seymour  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  State  offices  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand votes.  Tlie  Senate  remained  overwhelmingly  Republican,  while 
there  was  a  tic  in  the  Assembly  at  the  beginning  of  1863. 

AVliile  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  State  on  acconnt  of  the  war 
were  increasing,  and  the  commonwealth  was  pledged  to  pay  its  debts  in 
coin,  its  revenues  were  diminished  over  §600,000  by  the  financial  policy 
of  the  National  Government  at  that  time,  in  exempting  its  bonds  from 
State  taxation,  etc.  The  banks  of  the  State  held  $125,000,000  of  these 
various  untaxed  bonds.  The  State  debt  (canal  and  fanded)  in  the  fall 
of  1S()2  was  nearly  S3 1,000, 000. 

Notwithstanding  this  diminution  of  its  revenue,  the  State  of  New- 
York  continued  its  gigantic  exertions  in  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  appro])riated  men  and  money  with  a  lavish  hand.  During 
isr)2  it  sent  one  hundred  and  twenty  regimentd  to  the  field  in  response 
to  two  calls  of  the  President  for  troops  for  nine  months  and  for  the  war 
— six  hundred  tliousand  in  number.  New  York  paid  a  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  each  for  volunteers,  for  which  purpose  $3,650,000  were  reqnired, 
making  tlic  war  expenditure  of  the  State  §10,000,000.     The  sabscrip- 
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tions  of  towns  and  counties  for  tlie  same  purpose  were  equal  in  amount^ 
making  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  State  $20,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  18G2  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  including  recruits  for  the  regular  army  and  for  regiments  in 
other  States,  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand.  Of  the  regiments 
raised  seventy-one  had  their  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  citizens  of  the  State  had  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  taxes,  gifts,  and  loans  to  the  nation  $300,000,000 
and  eighty  thousand  volunteers. 

The  beginning  of  1863  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  our 
Republic.  On  that  day,  by  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  human  slavery  was  abolished  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  our  country  became,  for  the  first  time,  really 

**  The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Up  to  that  period  the  fortunes  of  war  had  generally  favored  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic.  From  that  time  until  peace  was  secured  by  the 
wisdom,  patience,  and  valor  of  the  loyal  people,  almost  continual 
triumphs  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  national  troops. 

Horatio  Seymour  was  again  inaugurated  Governor  of  New  York 
on  January  1st,  1863.  Ilis  first  message  to  the  Legislature  was  a 
vigorous  dissent  from  the  entire  policy  of  the  national  administration. 
He  declared  that  Congress  and  the  Government  had  violated  the  rights 
of  the  States.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the  war  to  a  disregard  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Constitution,  disrespect  for  constituted  authority,  and 
local  and  sectional  prejudices.  He  believed  the  war  might  have  been 
averted,  but  when  its  floodgates  were  opened  the  administration  was  in- 
adequate to  comprehend  its  dimensions  or  to  control  its  sweep.  He 
charged  the  Government  with  extravagance  and  corruption  in  every 
department,  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  making 
arbitrary  arrests  in  disregard  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  States, 
suppressing  journals,  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  ''  attempting  to 
emancipate  the  slaves."  He  declared  that  the  administration  had 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Government ;  that  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  were  imminent  ;  and  that  the  Government,  in  its  per- 
sistent attempts  to  subjugate  the  South,  in  violation  of  its  solemn  pledges 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  failed  in  the  attainment  of  its  ends.  At 
the  same  time  he  declared  that  th j  Union  must  be  restored  to  its  integ- 
rity as  it  existed  before  the  war  ;  that  the  situation  as  it  stood  must  be 
accepted  ;  that  the  armies  in  the  field  must  be  supported  ;  that  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  must  promptly  be  responded  to. 
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and  that  under  no   circumstances   could  a  division   of  the  Union    be 
conceded. 

This  arraignment  of  the  National  Government  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
New  York  had  a  powerful  influence  in  cooling  the  ardor  of  the  loyal 
people,  particularly  in  his  own  State.  The  patriotic  tone  of  the  message 
gave  it  greater  puissance.  The  line  of  partisan  demarcation  between  the 
two  great  political  parties,  which  had  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  com- 
mon eflEort  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  secessionists, 
was  now  conspicuously  restored.  The  Peace  Faction  made  the  message 
an  instrument  for  the  discouragement  of  volunteering,  and  demagogues 
at  the  North  who  sympathized  with  the  insurgents  made  it  a  basis  for 
inflammatory  harangues  intended  to  divide  and  distract  the  loyal  people, 
and  to  excite  a  counter-demonstration  in  favor  of  the  schemes  of  the 
conspirators. 

Early  in  June  a  mass-meeting  of  members  of  the  Peace  Faction  as- 
sembled in  New  York  City  and  adopted  a  series  of  characteristic  resolu- 
tions. They  declared  their  fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  ^'  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  ;"  denied  that  the  National  Government  had  rightful 
power  to  ''  coerce  a  State  ;"  asserted  that  the  war  was  unconstitutional 
and  ought  to  ''be  put  an  end  to,"  and  protested  against  the  ''  cowardly, 
despotic,  and  inhuman  act  of  banishing  C.  L.  Vallandigham."  *  Ad- 
ministration and  Democratic  conventions  were  held  in  September,  the 
former  recommending  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  latter 
pledging  their  support  to  the  Government  in  subduing  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  Union. 

The  obstructions  w^hicli  the  Peace  Faction  continually  cast  in  the  way 
of  enlistments  compelled  the  President,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
to  order  a  general  conscription  or  draft  to  fill  up  the  rank  of  the  armies. 
Organized  resistance  to  this  measure  instantly  appeared.  The  leaders  of 
the  Peace  Faction  denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  under  it,  with  arbitrary 

*  In  the  spring  of  1863  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  an  ex-member  of  Congress  from 
Oliio,  was  especially  busy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Government  among 
the  people  of  Ohio.  General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the  military  department  in  which 
Vallandigham  was  oixjrating,  had  Issued  a  general  order  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
sjxjech  and  action,  and  threatened  the  punishment  due  to  spies  and  traitors  to  such 
offenders.  Vallandigham  defied  the  military  power  and  denounced  the  order.  He  was 
arrested  at  his  own  house  at  Dayton,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  close  confinement  in  a  fortress  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  This  sentence 
was  commuted  to  banishment  within  the  Confederate  lines.  His  Southern  friends  treated 
him  so  coldly  that  he  left  them  in  disgust,  went  to  Canada,  and  tarried  awhile  with  Con- 
federate rofuo:ees  there.  Meanwhile  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio  nominated 
liiin  for  ixovernor. 
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arrests  for  treasonable  practices,*  as  despotic  and  unconstitutional.  An 
obscure  lawyer  in  New  York  named  McCunn,  who  had  been  electexi 
judge,  so  decided.  He  was  sustained  by  three  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania — Lowrie,  Woodward,  and  Thompson.  Supported 
by  these  decisions,  opposition  politicians  opposed  the  draft  with  a  high 
hand.  Kindred  newspapers  and  public  speakers  joined  in  the  denun- 
ciations. The  national  anniversary  (July  4:th)  was  made  the  special  occa- 
sion for  their  utterances. 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Peace  Faction  exhorted  the  people  to 
stand  firmly  in  opposition  to  what  they  called  the  ''  usurpations  of  the 
Government."  One  of  the  most  exalted  among  these  opponents  of  the 
Government,  in  an  address  at  Tammany  Hall  on  July  4th,  uttered  sneers 
because  Vicksburg  had  not  been  taken,  and  taunted  the  President  with 
having  uttered  a  ''  midnight  cry  for  help"  because  of  Lee's  invasion  of 
Maryland.  At  that  moment  Yicksburg  and  thirty-seven  thousand  prison- 
ers of  war  were  in  the  possession  of  General  Grant,  and  Lee  and  his 
legions,  discomfited  at  Gettysburg,  were  preparing  to  fly  back  to  Vir- 
ginia. These  two  decisive  battles  of  the  war  had  been  fought  and  won 
by  the  National  troops,  and  the  safety  of  the  Kepublic  was  assured  in 
spite  of  the  Peace  Faction. 

On  the  evening  of  July  8d  an  incendiary  hand-bill,  calculated  to  incite 
to  insurrection,  was  scattered  over  the  city,  and  a  morning  newspaper 
advised  its  readers  to  provide  themselves  with  a  "good  rifled  musket, 
a  few  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  hundred  or  two  of  shot"  to  ''  defend 
their  homes  and  personal  liberties  from  invasion  from  anj/  quarter."  It 
is  believed  that  an  organized  outbreak  had  been  planned  and  would  have 
been  executed,  but  for  the  successes  of  the  Nationals  at  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg.  The  draft  began  in  New  York,  on  July  13th,  1863,  in  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  Sud- 
denly a  large  crowd,  who  had  cut  the  telegraph  wires  leading  out  of  the 
city,  appeared,  attacked  the  building,  drove  out  the  men  in  charge  of  the 


*  Just  after  the  proclamation  for  a  conscription  apix*ared,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Albany  to  consider  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham.  Governor  Seymour  was  invited  to 
attend.  He  declined,  but  sent  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  very  freely.  He 
denounced  the  act  as  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  every  Americiin  citizen. 
He  pronounced  the  order  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  violated  by  the  prisoner,  invalid. 
He  declared  that  the  governments  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  great  Western  States  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  despotic  military  power.  He  siiid  that,  having  given  to 
the  Government  a  generous  support,  the  people  would  now  "  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
government  it  is  for  which  we  are  asked  to  jwur  out  our  blood  and  treasure  ;"  to 
determine  "  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the  South  or  to  destroy 
free  institutions  at  the  North." 
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draft,  poured  kerosene  oil  over  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  very  soon  that 
and  the  adjoining  edifice  were  in  flames.  Tlie  firemen  and  the  police 
were  driven  off.  So  began  a  violent  tumult  in  which  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  chiefly  foreigners  by  birtli  and  disloyal  men  from  the  South- 
ern States,  were  engaged  for  three  full  days  and  nights.  The  draft  was 
only  a  pretext.  The  cry  against  it  soon  ceased,  and  was  supplemented 
by  shouts  of  ''  Down  with  the  Abolitionists  !  Down  with  the  nigger  ! 
Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  !' ' 

The  mob  compelled  hundreds  of  citizens  driven  out  of  manufacturing 
estabh'shments,  which  they  had  closed,  to  join  tliem,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  drink,  arson  and  plunder  became  the  business  of  the 
rioters.  The  special  objects  of  their  wrath  were  the  innocent  colored 
people.  They  laid  iii  ashes  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  The  terrified 
inmates,  who  fled  in  terror,  were  pursued  and  cruelly  beaten.  Men  and 
women  were  pounded  to  death  in  the  streets,  and  the  colored  people 
were  hunted  as  if  they  were  noxious  wild  beasts.  Finally  the  police, 
aided  by  some  troops,  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  city,  but  not 
until  a  thousand  persons  had  been  slain  or  wounded,  fifty  buildings  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  mob,  a  large  number  of  stores  and  dwellings  not 
burned  had  been  sacked  or  plundered,  and  property  valued  at  $2,000,000 
had  been  wasted.  This  riot  was  evidently  an  irregular  outbreak  of  a 
vast  conspiracy  planned  by  disloyal  men  in  both  sections  of  the  Union. 

Governor  Seymour,  who  was  at  the  sea-shore  a  few  miles  from  New 
York,  interposed  his  personal  influence  to  quell  the  disturbance  on  the 
second  day  of  the  riot.  He  came  up  to  the  scene  of  tumult,  and  after 
issuing  a  proclamation  declaring  the  town  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
he  repaired  to  the  City  Hall,  and  from  its  steps  addressed  the  angry 
multitude  in  soothing  words,  telling  them  that  he  had  sent  his  adjutant- 
general  to  the  National  Capital  to  demand  a  suspension  of  the  draft  until 
a  judicial  decision  concerning  it  might  be  obtained.  His  mild  exhorta- 
tion was  unheeded,  of  course.  The  mob  while  waiting  went  on  plun- 
dering, burning,  and  murdering,  until  the  strong  arm  of  physical  force 
— military  and  police — restrained  them. 

The  governor's  ''demand"  was  not  complied  with.  The  exigency 
was  too  vitally  important  and  the  danger  was  too  pressing  to  safely 
admit  of  delay.  To  save  the  Republic  the  army  must  be  strengthened. 
The  draft  was  resumed.  General  Dix  asked  Governor  Seymour  for 
military  aid  to  enforce  the  measure.  It  was  refused,  when  the  Secretary 
of  War  ordered  many  regiments  and  batteries  of  artillery  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  East.  An  enrolment 
of  the  militia  in  New  York,  which  was  completed  in  September,  showed 
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that  there  were  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  men  in  tlie  State  subject  to  the  draft. 

Early  in  1863  a  powerful  association  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  support,  moral  and  physical,  to 
the  National  Government  in  its  struggles  with  its  foes,  secret  and  open. 
It  was  organized  on  March  30th,  1863,  with  the  title  of  the  ''Union 
League  Club,"  and  did  noble  service  to  the  good  cause  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  This  club  was  essentially  the  child  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  Union  League  Club  asked  Governor  Seymour  to  give  them  au- 
thority to  recruit  a  regiment  of  colored  troops.  He  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  That  authority  was  imme- 
diately given  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  within  a  month  a  full  regi- 
ment was  recruited  and  placed  in  camp,  for  which  duty  the  Club  con- 
tributed $18,000.  The  regiment  received  their  colors  (presented  by  the 
loyal  women  of  the  city)  in  front  of  the  club  house.  Six  months  after 
the  riot,  when  no  colored  man  dared  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  this  regiment  marched  down  Broadway  on  its  journey  to  the  field, 
receiving  tokens  of  respect  and  honor  at  every  step. 

In  February,  1863,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  paper  currency  that  should  circulate  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  ;  also  for  the  creation  of  national  banking  institutions.  The  author 
of  this  admirable  scheme,  which  has  worked  so  beneficently  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nation,  is  the  venerable  John  Thompson,  then  as  now  (1887) 
an  eminent  financier  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  and  Mr.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  w^ere  intimate  personal  friends.  So  early  as 
June,  1861,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  proposed  the 
plan,  which  Congress  substantially  adopted.  When  the  law  was  passed 
Mr.  Thompson  showed  his  "  faith  by  his  works."  He  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York  the  first  bank  under  the  law,  and  called  it  the  ''  Chase 
National  Bank." 

As  the  war  went  on  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  continued  to  make  strik- 
ing displays  of  its  vast  military  strength  and  other  resources.  The  year 
3864  was  a  memorable  one  in  its  history.  General  prosperity  prevailed. 
The  people  bore  the  enormous  burdens  laid  upon  them  with  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity.  Careful  of  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  Legislature  early  in  the  year  adopted  a  joint  resolution  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  creditors  of 
the  State  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt.  It  was  done,  and 
the  interest  was  paid  to  all  alike  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  At  the  same 
session  provision  was  made  to  secure  at  the  general  election  the  votes  of 
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the  soldiers  and  seamen  who  might  be  absent  on  actual  duty  at  the  time. 
At  the  Presidential  election  in  the  fall  thousands  of  electors  engaged  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  voted  by  i)roxy. 

President  Lincoln  was  renominated  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  by  the 
Republicans,  (jcneral  (ieorgeB.  McClellan,  who  had  left  the  army,  was 
the  Democratic  opponent,  and  received  the  solid  vote  of  the  Peace  Fac- 
tion. But  A[r.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  loyal  people. 

The  National  (fovernment,  having  information  that  Confederates  in 
Canada,  acting  as  agents  of  the  rebel  government,  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  interfere  with  the  Presidential  election  and  endeavor  to  inau- 
gurate a  counter-revolution  in  the  Xorthern  States,  by  sending  refugees, 
deserters  from  the  Union  armies,  aliens,  and  others  to  vote,  precautionary 
measures  were  taken.  (leneral  Dix,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  East,  provided  for  the  arrest  and  summary  punishment  of  such 
offenders  against  the  i)urity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot  and  of  social  order, 
lie  was  seconded  by  Governor  Sevmour.  On  November  2d  the  Mavor 
of  New  York  City  ((iunther)  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Seward)  warning  him  that  a  consi)iracy  among  the  Confederate 
agents  in  Canada  was  on  foot  to  burn  the  principal  cities  in  the  Northern 
States  on  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election. 

To  protect  the  city  of  New  York  at  that  election  about  seven  thousand 
tro()])s  were  sent  to  the  vicinity  and  placed  on  steamboats  which  were 
anchored  in  the  surrounding  watei-s,  ready  for  prompt  action  at  any  mo- 
ment. General  I>.  F.  Ihitler  was  sent  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  take  the 
chief  command. 

The  Confederates  and  their  Northern  friends  were  foiled  by  this 
prompt  and  energetic  action,  and  peace  and  good  order  were  maintained 
at  the  elections  throughout  the  State.  Butler  left  the  command  of  the 
troops  with  General  Ilawley  on  November  I5th,  when  all  dtinger  seemed 
to  be  overpast.  But  ten  days  afterward  the  execution  of  a  part  of  the  con- 
si)iracy  was  attempted  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  setting  on  fire,  at  the  same 
hour  at  night,  of  a  large  number  of  hotels  and  Barnum^s  Maseam.  One 
of  the  culprits,  who  was  caught  and  hanged,  confessed  that  he  and  several 
others  had  been  sent  by  (Confederates  in  Canada  to  lay  the  city  of  New 
York  in  ashes.  They  intended  to  start  the  conflagration  on  the  night  of 
the  election,  but  some  of  their  inflammable  material  was  not  then  ready. 

At  the  fall  election  in  \9^M  Iteul)en  E.  Fenton*  was  chosen  Governor 


*  KcuIk'h  E.  Fenton  was  l)()rn  July  4th,  1819,  in  (^hautnuqua  County,  N.  Y.  ;  a 
<l(»<(Tn<lant  of  one  of  the  noted  early  settlers  of  ('onne(!ti(:ut.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  warm  sra^on  and  studii-d  in  a  log  seh(K>l-house  in  winter  until  he  was  fifteen 
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of  tlie  State  of  New  York  by  tlie  Republicans,  by  a  majority  of  over 
eight  dioiiBand  votes.  Durinfr  that  year  the  commonwealth  liad  put 
forth  its  might  in  a  enrprishii;  manner.  It  sent  into  the  field  from 
its  farms  and  workshops  and  mercantile  life  161,604  men.  From  4P"1> 
1861,  to  December,  1864,  the  State  had  given  to  the  military  service 
437,701  men,  of  which  number 
409,426  had  entered  the  army  and 
28,275  the  navy.  To  preserve  a 
record  of  every  man  sent  fi-oni 
Xew  Tork  to  the  field,  and  for 
a  depository  of  battle-flags  and 
other  trophies  of  the  war,  a 
Bureau  of  Military  Statistics  was 
establislied  at  the  State  capital, 
and  for  its  use  a  lire-proof  build- 
ing was  subsequently  erected.  Out 
of  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  State 
a  National  Guard  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty-six  thousand 
men. 

At  the  beginning  of  1865  there 
was  a  glowing  promise  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  and  the 
ro-establiahment  of  a  T^nion  strengtliened  and  powerful.  Brilliant  vic- 
tories had  been  won  by  the  great  armies  led  by  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman.  The  latter  liad  marched  triumphantly  through  Georgia — the 
"  Empire  State  of  the  South" — from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  discovered 

years  old,  when  he  received  u  lilllc  aiuidemic  education.  In  early  life  lie  became  exicn- 
eively  engaged  in  the  lumber  businf-ws.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  lie  wa»  elected  super- 
vuor  of  his  town,  and  held  the  office  eight  yeura.  In  1940  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  In  IM9  he  wum  elected  to  Congrex.^.  IIo  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  firmly 
opposed  Ihe  repeni  of  the  Missouri  CompromLse,  nud  fought  ngninst  the  Knnsas-Nebriwka 
bill,  which  efTeeteil  it.  With  the  piiwMge  of  tlint  aet  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Democrats 
and  BlaveholderN,  Mr.  Feuton  iibnndoned  the  Dcniocnitic  Pnriy.  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Itepublicnn  Parly  at  \tn  organizntion  in  1854.  lie  presided  at  the  first 
Republican  Slalc  Convention  in  New  York.  In  IftM  the  Republican  Party  elected  him 
to  Congress,  wherein  he  served  four  terms  successively.  In  18ftl  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  his  native  Stale.  Horatio  Seymour  was  his  opponent.  An  iictive  war  governor,  he 
won  the  affection  of  atl  soldiers  by  Ihe  warm  Interest  he  always  manifested  in  tbcir 
welfare  in  or  out  of  the  nrmy.  His  freneral  policy  during  his  administration  was  g(>ner- 
ally  approved  by  the  best  men  of  both  parties.  He  was  cngngeil  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly,  from  heart  disease,  in  his 
private  office  at  his  banking  house  at  .lamestown.  S.  Y. ,  on  August  2-5th.  1885.  In  person 
Governor  Fenton  was  tali  and  slrndcr.  and  graceful  in  flitiire  and  movements 
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the  fatal  weakness  of  the  Confederacy  ;  tlie  former,  at  Petersburg,  was 
destroying  the  props  of  the  Confederate  capital,  Richmond,  which  even 
then  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  (January,  18G5)  Governor  Fenton 
congratulated  the  people  of  Xew  York  because  of  abounding  prosperity 
in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  bright  outlook  of  the  future 
for  the  nation.  He  snbmitted  to  them  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  for  its  prompt  adoption.  It 
was  done. 

The  congratulations  of  the  governor  were  justified  by  events.  On 
April  0th  the  main  Confederate  Army  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  in  Virginia  ; 
and  the  next  larger  Confederate  force,  under  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, surrendered  to  General  Sherman  near  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina, 
on  the  14:th.     These  two  events  caused  the  speedy  ending  of  the  war. 

The  telegraph  had  thrilled  the  loyal  people  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
these  auspicious  events,  when  it  checked  the  exuberance  of  that  joy  by 
imj)arting  the  sad  news  of  the  assassinatioii  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  tlieatre  in  Wiishington,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April,  lie  expired  the  next  morning.  The  Vice-President  (Andrew 
Johnson)  immediately  assumed  the  functions  of  the  exalted  office,  and 
the  integrity  and  strength  of  the  Government  experienced  no  shock  from 
the  dreadful  blow. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  May,  1S65,  the  State  of  New  York  bad 
furnished  for  the  conflict  478,443  men,  includiiig  16,000  militiamen 
unistered  for  a  less  term  of  service  than  three  months.  Of  this  number 
the  city  of  New  York  gave  110,882  men  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  years'  service.  The  average  cost  for  each  man,  including 
bounties,  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  their  families,  etc.,  was  $150.47. 

So  rapidly  did  the  great  armies  dissolve  and  become  a  part  of  the  civil 
life  of  the  nation,*  that  at  the  beginning  of  J8GG  only  seven  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  of  the  ^ew  York  troops  remained  in  the 
.service  of  the  Ignited  States.     In  addition  to  other  enonnous  expendi* 


^  The  (lisl)aii(lin*j  of  \hv  victorious  armies  of  the  rejMiblic  began  in  June,  1865,  and  thi» 
soldiers  returned  to  their  Iioines.  It  was  a  most  interesting  and  rare  spectaole  f or  the 
eontemphition  of  the  nations.  In  the  s\mcv  of  one  hiindre<l  and  fifty  days  the  vast  multi- 
tud('  of  defenders  of  the  Tnion  were  transformtnl  into  pt^icefiil  citizens,  and  resumed  the 
varied  and  bless(»d  avocations  of  peace.  There,  had  lx»en  enroIliMl  for  duty  2,656.591  men. 
of  whom  1.41M),(M)()  were  in  actual  service.  By  mid-winter  of  1866, 750,00Cf  men  Iiad  been 
nuistered  out  of  the  service. 
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tares  for  the  war,  the  State  of  New  York  disbursed  over  $35,000,000  to 
its  soldiers  in  bounties  alone  from  July  17th,  1861,  to  January  1st, 
1866. 

The  population  of  the  State  diminished  during  the  war.  There  were 
nearly  forty-nine  thousand  less  inhabitants  in  1865  tlian  in  1860.  There 
were  eighty  thousand  less  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  than  there  were  five 
years  before.  This  diminution  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  war.  The  total  population  of 
the  State  at  the  close  of  1865  was  about  four  millions. 

Little  of  special  historic  importance  occurred  in  the  State  after 
the  close  of  tlie  war  until  the  meeting  of  tlie  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  1867.  The  Legislature,  early  in  1866,  passed  resolutions,  by 
a  large  majority  in  both  branches  :  (1)  That  no  State  in  which  rebel- 
lion had  existed  should  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  national  legislation 
until  it  should  be  presented  in  the  attitude  of  loyalty  and  harmony  in  the 
person  of  representatives  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  questioned  ; 
(2)  that  the  nation,  by  its  professions  and  acts  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  especially  by  accepting  the  President's  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery, 
stands  pledged  to  the  world,  to  humanity,  and,  above  all,  to  the  freed- 
men,  that  in  all  lawful  ways  the  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  every  human 
being  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  protected 
and  enforced,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  condition,  against  every 
wrongful  opposing  law,  ordinance,  custom,  or  prejudice  ;  and  "  that  the 
spirit  which  formed  and  organized  and  developed  to  the  present  strength 
that  policy  has  not  fulfilled  its  allotted  work  until  every  subject  of  that 
Government  stands  not  only  free,  but  equal  before  the  law." 

The  Legislature  of  1867  adopted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress,  which  guaranteed  equal 
rights  to  every  citizen  of  whatever  hue  or  social  condition  ;  defined  the 
status  in  regard  to  public  offices  of  men  who  had  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lioil  ;  declared  tlie  validity  of  the  national  debt,  and  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  Confederate  debt  by  the  nation  or  a  State. 

An  act  was  passed  for  increasing  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  declaring  that  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  including 
normal  schools,  should  be  ''  free,"  and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  additional  normal  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  an  act  making  eight  hours'  labor  a  legal 
day's  work.  This  did  not  apply  to  farm  laborers  or  men  hired  by  the 
week,  month,  or  year,  nor  did  it  prevent  the  making  of  contracts  for  any 
length  of  time. 
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In  March  (1867)  a  convention  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution  was  authorized.  Delegates  were  chosen  in  April.  The 
convention  assembled  in  the  State  Capitol  on  June  4rth.  William 
A.  Wheeler,  of  Franklin  County  (afterward  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States),  was  appointed  President,  and  Luther  Caldwell,  of  Chenmng, 
Secretary.  The  number  of  delegates  was  one  himdred  and  sixty,  of 
whom  ninety-seven  were  Kepublicans  and  sixty-three  were  Democrats. 
In  September  the  Convention  took  a  recess.  It  reassembled  on  Novem- 
ber 12tli,  and  continued  its  sessions  into  1868,  holding  the  meetings 
after  January  1st  in  the  City  Hall,  at  Albany. 

Various  amendments  were  discussed.  Some  were  adopted,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  right  of  suffrage  was  conferred  on  all  male  in- 
habitants of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  without  distinction 
of  color  ;  the  payment  of  the  canal  and  other  State  debts  was  secured  ; 
the  time  of  office  of  Senators  was  extended  to  four  years  ;  the  Assembly 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  ;  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  organized  with  a  chief -justice  and  six  associate  justices  ; 
the  existing  Supreme  Court  organization  was  retained,  with  certain 
additional  provisions  for  the  despatch  of  business — the  judges  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  to  hold  their  offices  for  fourteen  years,  or 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
submitting  to  the  people  in  1873  the  question  whether  such  judges 
should  continue  to  be  elected,  or  whether  the  position  should  be  filled 
by  appointment.  The  remaining  provisions  were  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

The  amended  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general 
election  in  the  fall  of  1869.  The  portions  concerning  the  judiciary, 
taxation,  and  Negro  suffrage  were  voted  upon  separately.  The  whole 
amended  Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people  by  a  negative  majority 
of  66,521  votes,  excepting  the  judiciary  portion.  That  received  an 
affirmative  majority  of  6798  votes.  The  amendment  in  favor  of  Negro 
suffrage  was  rejected  by  a  negative  majority  of  32,601  votes. 

During  the  autumn  of  1867  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  opened,  under  favorable  auspices,  at  Ithaca.  It  was  founded  by 
Ezra  Cornell,  with  the  leading  object  in  view  of  promoting  instruction 
in  agricultural  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  literal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
including  military  tactics.  The  State  endowed  the  institution  with  the 
proceeds  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  of  public  lands,  its 
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share  of  the  domain  given  by  Congress  for  such  a  purpose.  The  founder 
gave  $500,000,  and  he  and  others  afterward  added  $1,000,000  to  the 
endowment  funds.  The  institution  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  build- 
ings and  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  about  forty-six  thousand  volumes. 

At  the  November  election,  in  1868,  the  Democrats  elected  their  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York,  John  T.  HofiFman,  by  a  majority'' 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  votes,  while  the  Republicans  elected  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  same  time  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  the  Kepublican  candidate,  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  large  majority  over  Horatio  Seymour,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, with  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President.  Mr.  Seymour  received  a 
majority  of  ten  thousand  votes  in  his  own  State,  while  a  majority  of  the 
Congressmen  to  represent  New  York  were  chosen  by  the  Kepublicans. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


The  first  administration  of  Governor  Hoffinao*  (1869-71)  was  dis- 
tinguished ijy  few  important  events  in  the  history  of  New  York.  The 
Republican  Legislature  by  concur- 
rent resolution  (1869)  adopted  tlie 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  proposed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  following  words  : 

"  Article  XV,  Section  1.  The 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitnde. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

This   resolation   was  vehemently 

opposed  by  the  Democratic  members 

of  the  Legislature,  and  was  carried  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  17  to  15  in 

the  Senate  and  72  to  47  in  tlie  Assembly.     The  governor  did  not  com- 

*  John  TliompsoD  HoffnuD  descended  from  Martin  Hoffman,  who  came  to  New  York 
from  Hollnnd  in  16T1.  His  grandfatticr  waa  Philip  Livingston  Hoffman,  a  grandsou  of 
Philip  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor.  Hia  faliier,  Adrian  Eissam  Hoffman,  after 
Iirict  service  in  tlie  navy,  look  up  iiis  residence  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  T.,  where  his  only  son, 
John  T.,  was  born  January  lOtb,  1838.  At  tlie  age  of  eiglitecn  be  was  graduated  with 
lionors  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.  He  studied  law  with  the  late  Oeneral  Aaron  Ward,  and 
was  admitted  to  tliu  bar  on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  A  year  before,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Slate  Central  Committee  of  a  wing  of  the  I>emocratic  Party.  In  1849  he  removed  to 
Ihc  city  of  New  York  and  fonntKl  a  law  partnership,  soon  rising  to  distinction  In  his  pro- 
fession. In  1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Society,  and  was  prominent  in 
locnl  politics.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Recorder  of  New  York — the  principal  judge  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  I860  he  was  electoi  mayor  of  the  city  over  several  opposing 
niiuiidiiic«.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  Demo- 
cnilii'  i'urty  by  a  iniijorily  of  over  twenly-aeven  thousand  votes,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1870  by  ;i  ninjoril  y  of  thinylhrec  thousand.  In  1878  he  retired  from  public  life.  Oov- 
irnor  Hoffman's  administration  was  conspicuous  for  the  creation  of  the  Constitutional 
Cnnimissiciii  of  1872,  which  was  his  own  device.    The  Legislature  authoriied  it,  and 
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mnuicatc  this  action  to  the  proper  authority  at  Washington  until  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  general  election  in  November  the  political  aspect  of  the  State 
was  entirely  changed.  At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
in  1870,  the  Democrats  had  the  ascendancy  in  both  Houses.  There 
were  eighteen  Democrats  and  fourteen  Kepublicans  in  the  Senate,  and 
seventy-two  Democrats  and  fifty-six  Kepublicans  in  the  Assembly.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session  the  notorious  WilHam  M.  Tweed,  soon  to  be 
convicted  as  a  plunderer  of  tlie  public  treasury  in  New  York  City  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  his  crimes,  offered  in  tlie  Senate  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions withdrawing  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  After  reciting  in  tlie  preamble  the  proposed 
Amendment,  it  was 

'^  Hesolvedy  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  refuses 
to  ratify  the  above-recited  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  withdraws  absolutely  any  expression  of  consent 
heretofore  given  thereto,  or  ratification  thereof. 

^'  Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  and  preamble  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  and  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
liepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governors  of  the  several 
States." 

The  Legislature  of  1872  rescinded  these  resolutions  by  an  ov^erwhelm- 
ing  majority. 

During  the  session  of  1870,  the  charters  of  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
New  York  were  amended.  That  of  the  latter  ostensibly  restored  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  city.  Thenceforward  the  Mayor,  Com- 
mon Councilmen,  Corporation  Council,  and  the  Comptroller  were  elected 
by  the  people.  A  Department  of  Public  Works  was  created,  which 
embraced  the  Street  and  Aqueduct  Departments  ;  also  a  Department  of 
Docks.  The  heads  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Parks,  a  Fire,  Health,  and  Police  Department,  were  appointed 
by  the  mayor  under  the  new  charter,  an  instrument  obtained  for  a  sin- 
ister purpose,  as  we  shall  perceive  presently. 

During  this  session  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  public- 
Governor  Hoffman  appointed  thirty-two  citizens,  comix)sed  of  an  ecjual  number  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  to  revise  tlie  State  Constitution.  The  labors  of  that  commission 
were  of  vital  importance,  rendering  subsequent  reforms  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  practicable.  It  was  durinf^  his  administration  that  the  exposures  of  the  **  Tweed 
Ring*'  were  made.  For  his  veto  of  the  City  Charter  presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  the  governor  gave  satisfactory  constitutional  reasons. 
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school  Bystem  in  tlie  city  of  New  York.  The  Board  of  twenty-one 
School  Commissioners  was  dissolved  and  a  new  Board  was  created,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  were  to  hold 
office  until  1871,  after  which  their  successors  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
people.  As  usual,  the  subject  of  common  schools  occupied  a  large  space 
in  the  governor's  annual  message.  He  reported  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Common  School  Fund  in  1868  amounted  to  $10,500,000,  of  which 
amount  $5,500,000  had  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages 
during  that  year.  There  had  been  expended  for  the  libraries,  $26,726  ; 
for  school  apparatus,  $234,432  ;  for  the  support  of  schools  for  colored 
children,  $64,765,  and  $2,000,000  for  school-houses.  In  11,731  school 
districts,  971,500  children  had  been  taught  by  27,000  teachers.  The 
libraries  contained  an  aggregate  of  1,000,000  volumes.  The  National 
Census  for  1870  gave  to  the  State  a  population  of  4,374-,  703,  or  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  half  a  million  in  ten  years. 

The  elections  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1870  resulted  in 
the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a  majority  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand. Governor  Hoffman  was  re-elected.  Tlie  Democrats  secured  a 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress. 
The  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  respectively  almost  equally 
divided  politically,  and  a  tie  was  produced  in  the  Assembly  by  the 
compulsory  resignation  of  a  member  from  New  York  City  because  of 
his  misconduct  in  the  Legislative  Chamber. 

At  midsummer  (1871)  a  serious  riot  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
York  between  two  Irish  religious  factions — namely,  the  ''  Orangemen" 
(Protestants)  and  the  "  Ribbon  Men"  (Roman  Catholics).  As  the 
annual  parade  of  the  former  was  usually  an  incentive  to  personal  col- 
lisions, the  police  authorities  had  forbidden  it,  but  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Hoffman  the  order  was  revoked.  The  parade  took  place*  A 
large  body  of  both  police  and  military  turned  out  to  protect  the  proces- 
sion. At  one  point  a  mob  attacked  the  marching  line,  and  before  order 
was  restored  several  persons  were  killed. 

Again  the  ever-oscillating  political  pendulum  in  the  State  of  New 
York  went  to  the  Republican  side  in  the  fall,  giving  to  the  Senate 
twenty-four  Republicans  of  the  thirty-two  members,  and  to  the  Assem- 
bly ninety-seven  Republicans  and  thirty-one  Democrats.  This  result  was 
largely  occasioned  by  the  discovery  during  the  summer  of  immense 
frauds  perpetrated  by  municipal  officers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
conspirators  concerned  in  these  frauds  are  known  in  local  history  as  "  The 
Tweed  Ring,' '  or  the  "  Tammany  Ring."  For  several  years  the  metrop- 
olis was  virtually  ruled  by  William  M.   Tweed,  a  chair-maker  by  trade, 
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and  a  politician  of  the  baser  sort  by  profession.  Active,  pushing,  un- 
scrupulous, he  had  worked  his  way  up  through  petty  municipal  offices 
to  tlie  position  of  Supervisor  of  -the  County  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
that  Board,  and  Deputy  Street  Commissioner  in  1863.  The  latter  office 
placed  him  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  public  works  of  the  city,  and  gave 
him  almost  unlimited  control  of  the  public  expenditures.  At  about  the 
game  time  he  was  chosen  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society,  which 
position  endowed  liim  with  immense  political  power.  This  power,  by 
means  of  his  offices  in  the  municipal  government  and  the  patronage  at 
his  command,  he  was  able  to  wield  with  mighty  force.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  this  power  to  procure  for  himself  election  to  the  State  Senate  for 
three  consecutive  terms — 1867  to  1871.  Corrupt  officials  and  hungry 
politicians  swarmed  around  him.  With  three  or  four  shrewd  confidants 
— men  who  before  had  enjoyed  a  fair  reputation  for  honor  and  honesty 
— he  organized  a  system  for  plundering  the  public  treasury  unprece- 
dented in  boldness  and  extent.  It  comprehended  the  expenditure  for 
streets,  boulevards,  parks,  armories,  public  buildings,  and  improvements 
of  every  kind,  in  which  the  spoils  were  divided,  pro  rata^  among  the 
<;onspirator8.  These  spoils  consisted  of  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  public  money  paid  to  contractors  and  others,  who  were  encouraged 
to  add  enormous  amounts  to  their  bills,  often  ten  times  the  amount  of 
an  honest  charge.^ 

To  render  plundering  more  secure,  Tweed  procured  from  the  Legis- 
lature amendments  to  the  charter  just  mentioned,  by  which  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  city  was  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who  were  appointed  by  him.  The  mayor  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  '^  ring"  of  conspirators,  and  appointed  Tweed  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Tweed's  confederates 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  other  important  departments  connected  with 
the  city  finances.  The  power  of  auditing  accounts  was  taken  from  the 
supervisors  and  giv^en  to  a  Board  of  Audit,  composed  of  the   Mayor, 

*  For  example  :  "  On  one  occasion  the  sum  of  |1, 500,000  was  granted  for  pretended 
labor  and  expense  of  material,  when  a  fair  and  liberal  allowance  would  have  been  only 
J|264,000.  The  sum  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  county  court-house  in  the  city  was  $250,000  ;  in  1871,  when  it  was  yet  unfinished, 
$8,(X)0,000  had  ostensibly  been  spent  upon  it.  Whenever  any  contractor  or  mechanic 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  he  was  silenced  by  a  threat  of  losing  the  city  patronage  or  of 
non-payment  for  work  already  done  ;  and  so  conscientious  men  were  often  forced  to 
become  the  confederates  of  thieves.  A  secret  record  of  these  fraudulent  transactions  was 
kept  in  the  auditor's  office  under  the  title  of  "  County  Liabilities."  The  incumbent  of 
that  office  was  a  supple  instrument  of  the  plunderers,  and  did  their  bidding." — Lomng'8 
History  of  New  York  City,  vol.  ii.,  \).  806. 
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Comptroller,    Commissioner    of    Public   Parks,   and   Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,*  who  were  the  chief  conspirators. 

The  scheme  for  plundering  the  city  treasury  was  now  complete,  and 
it  was  used  with  a  free  hand  for  the  next  fifteen  months.  In  order  to 
evade  joint  responsibihty,  the  Board  of  Audit  delegated  their  power  to 
the  city  auditor,  who  was  one  of  their  willing  tools.  He  signed  all  the 
fhiudulent  bills  often  without  examining  them,  and  paid  over  to  the 
chief  conspirators  their  commission  of  sixty-five  or  eighty-five  per  cent 
on  the  amount  so  audited.  Within  the  space  of  less  than  four  months 
the  sum  of  $6,312,000  was  paid  from  the  city  treasury,  of  which 
$5,710,000  was  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  new  court-house.  At 
least  $5,000,000  of  the  $6,312,000  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  chief 
conspirators  and  their  associates. 

Their  "sin  found  them  out."  The  sheriff  of  New  York  happened 
to  place  an  honest  man  in  the  auditor's  otfice,  named  John  Copeland. 
He  stumbled  upon  the  record  of  '^  County  Liabilities."  He  made  an 
exact  copy  of  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  sheriflF.  The  latter  used  it  in 
endeavors  to  force  the  "  ring"  to  pay  a  claim  he  held  against  the  city. 
The  conspirators  refused  compliance  with  his  demand,  and  he  threatened 
to  publish  the  record  in  the  New  York  Daily  Times.  Alarmed,  they 
at  once  sent  llie  auditor  to  negotiate  with  the  sheriflf,  who,  they  sup- 
posed, was  at  a  sporting  tavern  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  Failing  to 
find  him,  the  auditor  was  returning,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage and  mortally  hurt.     He  never  regained  consciousness. 

For  several  months  the  sheriff  unsuccessfully  pressed  his  claim.  At 
length  he  gave  the  damaging  document  to  the  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  in  July,  1871,  the  tell-tale  items  were  spread  over  its 
pages  for  the  public  eye.  Amazement  and  hot  indignation  produced 
intense  excitement  in  the  city.  Tweed,  believing  his  fortress  to  be  im- 
pregnable, sneeringly  inquired  : 

'^  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

Day  after  day  the  Times  dealt  ponderous  blows  at  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  the  conspirators,  each  day  adding  proofs  of  the  black  crimea 
of  the  plunderers.  Week  after  week  the  inimitable  cartoons  of  Nast  in 
Harper' s  Weekly  struck  equally  telling  blows,  for  pictures  are  the  liter- 
ature of  the  unlearned  ;  and  the  most  illiterate  citizen  could  read  and 
understand  these  cartoons.  The  conspirators  were  soon  compelled  to 
yield. 


*  A.   Ortkey  Hall,  Mayor  ;  Richard  B.   Connolly,  Comptroller  ;  Peter  B.  Sweeney, 
Connnissloncr  of  Public  Parks,  and  William  M.  Tweed,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
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A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Union  on  September 
4th,  at  which  some  of  the  principal  men  of  ISew  York  City  were 
active  participants.  An  Executive  Committee  of  Seventy,  composed  of 
leading  citizens,  was  appointed,  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  to  take  action  for  relieving  the  city  of  the 
plunderers.  The  Committee  sent  forth  an  '^  Appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,"  and  then  entered  upon  their  duties  with  vigor. 
Very  soon  the  conspirators  in  office  fled  to  Europe  or  were  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  authorized  the 
late  Charles  O'Conor  to  act  for  the  commonwealth.  lie  employed 
able  assistants.  The  late  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  in  the  matter.  On  the  strength  of  an  affidavit  of  the 
latter,  Tweed  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000. 
He  was  tried  for  and  found  guilty  of  forgery  and  grand  larceny  in  1873, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island.*  Very  soon  the  city  was  purged  of  the  plunderers.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  ''  ring"  had  robbed  the  city  of  fully  $20, 000,000. f 

The  Committee  of  Seventy  not  only  broke  up  the  gang  of  official  rob- 
bers, but  procured  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter,  by  which  the  legis- 
lative power  was  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-two  aldermen.  The  mayor 
retained  the  authority  to  appoint  the  heads  of  the  several  departments, 
but  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  State  Legislature  was  called  upon  in  1872  to  adjudicate  the  cases 
of  five  judges  who  had  been  impeached  for  corrupt  ofiicial  conduct. 
These  were  G.  G.  Barnard,  A.  Cardozo,  J.  A.  McCunn,  and  George 
M.  Curtis,  of  New  York  City,  and  II.  G.  Prindle,  of  Chenango  County. 
Thirty-nine  articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  against  Barnard, 
mostly  accusing  him  of  receiving  bribes  and  corruptly  using  his  judicial 
power.     He  was  found  guilty,  was  removed  from  the  bench,  and  was 

*  In  the  summer  of  1875  Tweed's  friends  procured  his  release  on  bail.  He  was  imme- 
diately arrested  on  a  civil  suit  to  recover  over  |6,000,000  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
city  trejisury.  Bail  to  the  amount  of  |3,000,000  was  required.  He  could  not  furnish 
it,  and  he  was  contined  in  the  Ludlow  Street  Jail.  One  evening  at  twilight,  being 
allowed  to  visit  his  wife  in  charge  of  the  sheriff,  he  managed  to  escape.  He  fled  to 
Europe,  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port,  and  brought  back  to  New  York  in  failing  health, 
and  lodged  in  jail.  In  March.  1876,  in  a  civil  suit  for  $6,537,000  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  that  amount.  He  could  not  pay.  He  lingered  in  prison  until  January  12th, 
1878,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 

t  The  Tweed  Ring  were  not  the  only  jilunderers  o(  the  city  at  that  period.  Members 
of  the  dominant  political  party  in  the  city  Legislature  (largely  for  political  purposes) 
gave  in  lands  and  money,  during  three  years  previous  to  1873.  no  less  than  $4,896,388  to 
one  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  support  of  its  religious, 
benevolent,  and  educational  ortranizations. 
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di6<iualitied  from  ever  afterward  liolding  any  office  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York.  Cardozo  wisely  resigned,  and  so  avoided  a  trial.  McCunn  was 
found  guilty,  and  was  removed,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Curtis  and 
Prindle  were  acquitted.  The  conduct  of  the  four  city  judges  was  a  part 
of  the  great  official  conspiracy  to  plunder  the  treasury  of  the  metropohs.* 

The  colored  j^opulation,  availing  themselves  of  their  newly-acquired 
political  rights,  followed  the  example  of  the  white  people,  and  assembled 
in  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  to  express  their  views. 
The  first  State  c(mvention  of  colored  citizens  ever  assembled  in  the 
Tnited  States  met  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  May  8th-Dth,  1872.  They  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  the  Republican  Party  as  their  liberator ; 
endorsed  the  administration  of  President  Grant ;  pledged  themselves  to 
support  the  Republican  nomination  for  President ;  asked  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention,  then  about  to  assemble  at  Elmira,  to  send  a  colored 
delegate  at  large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  then  soon  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia,  and  demanded  the  recognition  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  colored  people. 

The  politi(!ul  aspect  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  of  the  whole 
country  in  1872  was  peculiar.  A  large  faction  of  the  Republican  Party, 
who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  adnn'nistration,  had  fonned  a  sepa- 
rate organization  under  the  title  of  Liberal  Republicans,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  great  historic  party  as  represented  by 
that  administration.  At  a  National  Convention  held  at  Cincinnati  on 
May  1st,  they  nonn'nated  Horace  Greeley,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
Netn  York  Trlhtnie,  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Dem- 
ocratic leaders,  perceiving  little  hope  of  success  for  their  party,  sought 
and  eifected  a  fusion  of  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  parties. 
^Ir.  Greeley  accepted  the  nomination  from  both  parties  ;  but  President 
Grant,  who  had  been  nominated  for  re-election,  was  chosen  by  a  pop- 
ular majority  of  over  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand.     Many 

*  When  Tweed  was  at  the  height  of  his  disreputable  career  a  stningc  social  phenomenon 
;il)lK'an-d.  Dazzled  by  the  iiiaguitude  of  (.'ity  **  improvements"  under  his  direction,  and 
without  iiKpiirin;;  whence  he  procured  the  means  for  disixMising  his  privnte  cliaritics  ou  a 
niunilicent  scah',  st)nie  of  the  most  reputable  citizens  of  New  York  publicly  proposed  to 
<'rect  a  statue  of  him  as  a  public  lM*nefactor  I  And  when  his  daughter  was  married  sixty- 
two  citizens,  some  of  them  of  hi«rh  social  position,  bestowed  upon  her  wedding  gifis  to 
the  airicreirate  value  of  }^TO,(MH).  Only  one  present  was  as  low  as  $100  in  value.  Twent^'- 
oiK'  iMTsoiis  vi\v\\  •rave  presents  valued  at  f»l(MH).  Ten  ix.'rson8  gsive  $2000  presents,  two, 
*2r)(X).  and  five  irave  presents  to  \\\v  value  of  $5000  each.  One  of  the  donors  of  the  latter 
amount  was  a  woman.  Some  of  the  most  muniticent  \p.iH  were  from  persons  connected 
Avilh  the  •"  rinir,"  but  who  were  then  accounted  n'six?ctablc  members  of  society.  Sec 
Lossiiiii  Vs  Iftsfurif  of  Xar  York  Cifi/,  p.  ftoT.  A  list  of  the  names  of  those  donors  may  be 
found  in  Stone's  llixtorif  of  tin:  Citu  of  Xnr  York,  Api"K'ndi.v. 
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straiglit-oiit  Democrats,  offended  by  tlie  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley,  tlieir 
life-long  political  antagonist,  nominated  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York, 
and  gave  hiin  over  twenty-one  thousand  votee,  though  he  declined  to 
be  a  candidate.  In  the  State  of  New  York  Grant's  majority  over 
Greeley  was  more  than  fifty-three  tliousimd,  and  that  of  General  John 
Adams  Dix,*  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
was  over  fifty-five  thousand.  A  large 
majority  of  the  Republican  Congress 
men  were  elected,  and  the  Stite  Tegis 
lature,  at  the  beginning  of  1873  was 
overwhelmingly  Republican.  A  greater 
portion  of  the  Libeml  Repnbhcin  fac 
tion  was  afterward  absorbed  by  their 
ally,  the  Democratic  Part\  m  the 
State  and  nation,  and  disappcired  is  i 
distinct  organization. 

In  the  spring  of  1S73  a  Civil  Rights 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  for 
bidding  the  managers  of  theatres  and 
other   places    of    amusement   deii\ing  ^ 

equal  enjoyment   of  the   privileges  of  ^""^  *   "'^ 

their  e-xhibitiotis  to  any  person  on  ae- 

connt  of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  During 
the  same  session  a  commission  appointed  to  prepare  and  snbmit  to  the 
Legislature  such  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  as  tliey  might 
deem  expedient  completed  their  work  and  reported  amendments  of  nine 
acts  and  two  new  acts.  Tlieso  amendments  were  referred  to  the  people 
at  llie  next  fall  election,  when  they  were  all  ratified.     They  made  some 

*  John  Ailnms  Dix  was  iM)rn  nt  Bostiiwt'n,  N.  H..  ou  July  24t]i,  1798  ;  died  ut  New 
York  on  April  2T[li.  1879.  He  enlered  tlit  anny  in  1813,  a  boy  les*  tiian  flfU'en  years  of 
age  ;  was  promotwi  lo  captain  iu  1825,  nnd  soon  afierwanl  resigned  uiid  studied  law.  IIo 
nutdc  his  residence  at  Coopei-slown,  S.  T.,  and  was  ebosen  Seeretiiry  of  Stale  in  1883  by 
the  nemocratic  Party.  In  1&43  he  wns  elei-ted  lo  the  Uniled  Slutes  Senate  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  In  1848  he  wns  (lie  unsuccessful  Free-Soil  enndidalc  for  governor.  While  in 
tlie  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  Comnilltee  on  Commerce.  He  was  sucet-edcd  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Sewiird  in  1849.  In  I8B1  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  fur  "Ixn"  'hree 
moiKliK,  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Buchanan.  <lurin^  which  time  lie  issued  the  famous 
order  ;  "  If  any  man  attempts  lo  iiMul  down  tlie  American  flag,  slioot  him  on  the  spot  !" 
He  was  made  major-geneml  of  volunteers  in  'May,  1861  ;  commandcvl  at  Fortress  Monroe 
in  1863,  and  perfomu-d  eminent  Kervices  of  various  kinds  during  the  war.  In  1887-68 
he  was  United  Slales  Mliiisler  to  France  ;  also  was  made  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  Yorii.  In  1855  Governor  Dix  pub- 
lished A  Summer  t«  Spain  and  fTirrativ,  containing  his  reminiscences  oftravels  in  Europe. 
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notable  alterations  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  Among  other 
things,  provision  was  made  for  securing  equality  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  ;  for  the  punishment  of  givers  and  receivers  of  bribes 
at  elections  ;  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  salary  of  $1500  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  ;  for  changing  the  official  tenn  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  from  two  to  three  years,  making  the  salary 
of  the  former  $10,000  a  year,  and  of  the  latter  $5000  a  year  ;  for  re- 
stricting the  Legislature  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  State 
and  the  chartering  of  banks  ;  also  for  the  prevention  of  official  corruption. 

For  some  years  a  topographical  and  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
Adirondack  region  of  the  State  had  been  prosecuted.  In  1873  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  a  large 
portion  of  that  mountain  and  lake  district  as  a  State  Park  reported  in 
favor  of  doing  so.  It  has  been  done.  The  domain  surveyed  embraces 
about  five  thousand  square  miles,  and  includes  all  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
group  and  many  lakes.  The  principal  object  sought  in  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  hills  was  their  beneficial  climatic  effects 
and  the  furnishing  and  perpetuation  of  a  healthful  and  delightful  pleas- 
ure ground  for  the  people — a  vast  and  magnificent  sanitarium. 

At  the  State  election  in  the  fall  of  1873,  the  following  questions  were 
fiubnn'tted  to  the  voters  for  their  decision  : 

1.  Shall  the  chief  judge  and  the  associate  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  hereafter  elected  or 
appointed  ? 

2.  Shall  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Buffalo,  and  the  several 
county  judges  throughout  the  State  be  hereafter  elected  or  appointed  i 

The  majority  for  the  election  of  the  higher  judges  was  204,642  ;  for 
the  election  of  lower  judges,  208,985. 

Among  the  important  events  in  the  civil  history  of  the  State  daring 
the  administration  of  Governor  Dix  was  the  passage  of  an  act  which 
became  a  law  on  May  11th,  1874,  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the 
children  of  the  commonwealth.  It  met  with  much  opposition.  The 
law  went  into  effect  on  January  1st,  1875.  It  requires  all  parents  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fonr- 
teen  to  see  that  they  are  instructed  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year, 
either  at  school  or  at  home,  unless  the  })liysical  or  mental  condition  of 
the  child  may  render  such  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable.* 

*  Eiirlit  of  the  fourteen  weeks'  attendance  at  school  must  be  coDsccutive.     Any  person 
neglecting  to  comply  with  this  requirement  is  liable  to  a  liue  of  $1  for  the  flrst  oAenoep 
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Tlie  political  campaign  in  the  State  in  1874  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing'.     A  Prohibition  Convention  assembled  at  Auburn  late  in  June,  and 
Dovninated  ex-Govenior  Myron  H,  Clark 
for    governor.     On  the  same  day  in  the 
u<ne  city  fifty  temperance  Eepublicana 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  met  and 
passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  Gov- 
exTior  Dix,  because  he  vetoed  a  so-caltod 
local-option   bill   for  the   repression   of 
mtemperance.*     The   Liberal   liepubli- 
cans   met   in  convention   at   Albany  in 
September,  but  did  not  malte  any  nomi- 
nations.      The  Democratic   Convention 
lield   at   Syracuse  in   the   same   month 
nominated    Sanuiel   J.  Tilden  for  Gov- 
emor.+      The   Republican    Convention  '  ' 

was  also  held  at  Syracuse  in  September,  bamukl  j.  tildes, 

and  renominated  Governor  Dix    by  ac- 
clamation.    The  result  of  the  election  in  Kovember  was  a  Democratic 


and  for  each  succeeding  violalioD,  after  having  bcc'D  properly  notified,  the  offender  sliall 
pay  f!5  for  every  week,  not  exceeding  thirteen  in  a  year,  during  which  he  aliail  fail  to 
comply  with  the  law.     The  fines  thus  collected  arc  to  be  devoted  lo  school  purposes, 

Ko  person  shall  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yeors  to  labor  in  any  buai- 
nvm  during  echool  houfK.  unless  Ihc  child  has  been  instructed,  citlicr  at  school  or  at 
borne,  for  at  least  fourteen  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  next  preceding  the  year  in  which  tho 
child  Hlmll  be  employed.  The  child  must  also  furnish  a  ^titten  certificate  of  having 
received  such  instruction.  Tiic  penulty  for  violating  this  provision  is  $50  for  every 
offence. 

In  every  school  district  llie  trustees  are  required,  in  September  and  in  February,  to 
examine  Into  Ihc  situation  of  children  employed  in  all  manufacturing  establishments  ; 
and  mnnufaeiurers  must  furnish  a  correct  list  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  employed. 

Tnislees  arc  required  to  furnish  texl-books  where  tlie  parents  or  guardians  arc  unable 
to  do  so.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  lo  compel  the  child  to  attend  school,  and 
shall  so  Htale  in  writing,  the  child  shall  be  dealt  with  as  an  habitual  truant. 

Boards  of  instruction  and  trustees  in  cities,  school  districts,  etc.,  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  all  needful  provisions  and  regulations  concerning  habitual  truants,  and 
cliildren  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  found  wandering  about  the  streets 
during  school  hours,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  and  growing  up  in  Igno- 
rance, and  to  provide  for  their  in.«truction  and  confinement  where  necessary. 

•  Governor  Dix  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  Uic  principles  of  Ibc  bill,  but  vetoed 

It  beeausi-  of  Its  inconsistency  and  failure  to  meet  the  alleged  exigency.     It  professed,  he 

said,  U)  leave  to  the  people  tho  largest  liberty,  while  it  in  reality  restricted  them  to  the 

narrowest.     This  subject  came  up  aft<'rwant.  and  a  local-option  bill  finally  became  a  law. 

i  Samuel  Jones  Tilden  was  an  astute  politician.    He  was  born  at  New  Lebanon, 
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victory.  Mr.  Tilden  was  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth 
]>y  a  plurality  of  50,317  votes.  Mr.  Tilden  took  his  seat  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  January  1st,  1875. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  in  February,  1814.  His  physical  constitution  was  weak  from 
infancy.  His  father  being  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  other 
jK)liticians  who  composed  the  **  Albany  Regency,"  young  Tilden  was  introduced  into 
political  (drcles  at  a  very  early  age.  He  studied  law  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and 
l)ecAme  a  sound  but  not  brilliant  member  of  the  profession.  For  a  while  he  indulged  in 
journalism,  establishing  the  Daily  News  in  New  York  City  in  1844.  He  soon  returned  to 
the  bar,  was  elected  to  the  As.sembly  by  the  Democrats,  and  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  re\ised  the  State  Constitution  in  1846.  Mr.  Tilden  was  much  sought  after  as 
counsel  for  corporations.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  blamed 
President  Lincoln  for  not  chilling  out  500,000  troops  in  1861  instead  of  75,000  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  He  and  Governor  Seymour  were  in  accord  during  the  war.  In  1874 
Tilden  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  in  1876  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  died  at  his  magnificent  seat  on  the  Hudson, 
near  Yonkers,  in  August,  1886,  leaving  a  fortune  of  fully  $5,000,000.  He  was  never 
married. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

The  year  1875  closed  tlie  first  century  of  the  life  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  West.  Tlie  notes  of  preparation  for  a  grand  Centen- 
nial celei)ration  and  an  exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  were 
then  heard  throughout  the  land.  The  city  of  Philadelphia — the  birth- 
place of  the  republic — was  the  chosen  theatre  of  the  wonderful  display 
to  which  the  State  of  Kew  York  made  a  notable  contribution  from  its 
immense  treasures  of  production  of  every  sort.*  At  that  centennial 
period — the  end  of  1875 — I  propose  to  close  this  compendious  history  of 
the  Empire  State  of  the  Union.  All  events  before  that  period  have 
passed  into  the  realm  of  completed  and  permanent  history  ;  all  since 
then  are  components  of  current  history  with  ever-changing  phases,  in 
which  living  men  and  women  compose  the  persons  of  the  drama. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  January  6th,  1875,  and 
adjourned  on  May  22d.  Among  the  more  important  acts  passed  at 
that  session  were  a  general  law  for  providing  uniformity  in  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  savings-banks,f  empowering  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Banking  Department  to  grant  charters  to  such  in- 
stitutions, limiting  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  name  of  one  person 
to  §5000,  and  prohibiting  their  loaning  money  on  personal  securities 
and  dealing  in  merchandise,  or  buying  or  selling  exchange  or  gold  and 

*  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  May  10th,  1876,  witli  imposing  ceremonies.  The 
most  distinguislied  guests  present  were  President  Grant  and  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Brazil.  After  prayers  a  thousand  voices  sang  a  beautiful  Centennial  Hymn 
written  by  John  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet.  The  exhibition  was  kept  open  six  months. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  from  the  opening  until  the  closing  was  9,910,965,  and 
the  total  cash  receipts  for  admission  was  $3,813,725.  The  largest  attendance  for  a  full 
month  w^as  in  October,  when  2,668,911' persons  were  admitted.  Twenty-six  nations  were 
represented  among  the  products  of  industry. 

t  The  first  bank  for  savings  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  opened  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, July  3d,  1819,  in  a  bjisement  room  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  the  suggestion  and  efficient  labors  of  John  Pintard.  An  association  was  organ- 
ized by  the  choice  of  twenty-six  directors,  with  De  AVitt  Clinton  at  their  head.  AVilliam 
Bayard  was  chosen  president.  The  (le]X)sit  office  was  open  from  six  until  nine  o'clock 
that  evening,  when  |;2807  had  Ix^en  received  from  eighty-two  depositors.  The  smallest 
amount  deposited  was  $2  ;  the  largest  amount  wiis  $300.  That  first  savings-bank  in  New 
York  is  still  a  flourishing  institution,  located  in  an  elegant  banking-house  of  white  marble 
on  Bleecker  Street.  From  1819  until  1883  the  aggregate  sum  of  $162,032,515  had  been 
deposited  in  that  bank  from  490,541  persons. 
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silver  ;  also  acts  for  the  punishment  for  bribery  at  election  ;  for  general 
business  incorporations  ;  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  ;  for 
rapid  transit  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  ;  for  creating  a  State  Board  of 
Audit,  and  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  several  committees  of  investiga- 
tion performed  their  tasks.  One  committee  investigated  the  affairs  of 
the  quarantine,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  management  of  emigmnts 
and  emigration  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York  ;  another  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  another  to  investigate  charges  concerning  the  debtors'  prison  in  the 
county  of  New  York.  Perhaps  the  most  important  committee  of  in- 
quiry was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Tilden  in  a 
special  message  for  an  investigation  concerning  the  management  of  the 
canals  of  the  State.  In  that  message  he  showed  that  for  five  years,  end- 
ing September  30th,  1874,  the  total  receipts  for  tolls  had  been  $15,058,- 
361,  while  the  expenses  for  operating  and  for  ordinary  repairs  had 
amounted  to  $9,202,434,  leaving  an  apparent  surplus  of  $5,855,927. 
During  the  same  period  the  disbursements  for  extraordinary  repairs  had 
amounted  to  $10,960,644,  causing  a  real  deficiency  of  $5,104,697.  Add- 
ing to  this  the  payment  on  the  canal  debt  and  other  outlays  on  account 
of  the  canals,  an  aggregate  of  over  $11,000,000  was  obtained  as  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  in  five  years  for  these  woiks.  The  gov- 
ernor declared  that  the  expenses  for  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  re- 
pairs had  been  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  required,  and  that  there  had 
been  corrupt  and  fraudulent  contracts  for  work  and  materials  by  which 
the  State  Treasury  had  been  systematically  plundered,  something  after 
the  methods  employed  by  the  "  Tweed  Ring"  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  investigation  showed  among  others  as  flagrant  exhibitions  of 
fraud,  that  tlie  State  had  paid  on  ten  contracts  $1,560,769,  while  the 
amount  to  be  paid  upon  the  quality  of  materials  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
posals, at  contract  prices,  would  have  been  only  $424,785.  The  gov- 
ernor recommended  the  adoption  of  measures  at  once  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  financial  condition  of  the  canals.  It  was  done,  and  reforms  in 
their  management  ensued. 

There  are  thirteen  canals  in  the  State,  two  of  them  belonging  to  cor- 
porations.^'    Their  total  length,  with  navigable  feeders  and  lakes  and 

*  These  are  the  Erie,  Cliamphiin,  Oswego,  Chenango,  Chemung,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
Genesee  Valley,  Oneida  Lake,  Chenango  Extension,  Crooked  Lake  Canal  and  Ithaca 
Inlet.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Junction  canals  belong  to  corporations.  The 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  Ik?  done  on  the  State  canals,  at  the  close  of  1875,  was  con- 
tracted for  at  an  aggregate  of  $893,397. 
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rivers  artiiicially  connected  therewith,  is  1893  miles.  The  length  of  the 
canals  proper,  with  navigable  feeders,  is  907  miles.  The  number  of 
tons  of  freight  transported  over  these  canals  in  1874  was  5,804,588. 
The  cost  of  this  freight  transportation  was  $4,335,536,  and  the  receipts 
for  tolls  and  freights  were  $6,882,921.  The  canals  (excepting  two)  are 
the  actual  property  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had  cost 
them  up  to  1875,  for  original  construction  and  subsequent  enlargements, 
fully  $101,000,000.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  canals  and  railroads  of 
the  State,  with  their  equipments,  at  that  time,  was  $735,862,282,  which 
was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  gross  taxable  property  of  the  common- 
wealth, real  and  personal. 

The  railroads  within  the  State  are  of  far  more  value  as  vehicles  of 
transportation  for  freight  and  passengers  than  the  canals.  The  total 
length  of  steam  railways  in  1875  was  5210  miles,  many  of  them  with 
double  tracks.  There  were  seventy-six  horse  railroads,  the  aggregate 
length  of  which  was  400  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
the  steam  railways  within  the  State  in  1874  was  34,719,018,  and  on 
horse  railways,  228,372,112,  making  the  total  number  of  passengers 
263,091,130.  The  receipts  from  freight  carried  on  steam  railroads  within 
the  State  that  year  amounted  to  $65,085,604,  and  from  passengers, 
$25,369,850.  The  receipts  from  passengers  on  horse  railways  were 
$12,003,654,  making  a  total  for  passengers  and  freight  of  $109,342,029. 
The  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  both  steam  and 
horse  railroads  in  one  year  was  $76,027,413. 

These  railways  and  their  enormous  business  had  been  created  in  the 
space  of  forty-four  years.  The  first  railway  put  into  operation  in  the 
State,  as  we  have  observed,  was  completed  in  1831,  and  connected 
Albany  and  Schenectady  by  rail.* 

The  admirable  common-school  system  of  the  State,  so  essential  to 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  welfare  of  the  people,  has  been  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  preceding  pages.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
special  care  of  the  electors  and  the  Legislature,  and  a  topic  for  sugges- 

—  ■     -  —  -  .  -  _ 

♦  The  first  locomotive  engine  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  built  by  a  native 
of  New  York,  the  late  Peter  Cooper,  in  1830,  at  his  Canton  Iron  Works,  near  Balti- 
more. It  was  made  from  his  own  desii^ns,  and  was  named  '*  Tom  Thumb."  It  was  a 
very  small  tractor  engine — too  small  for  practiced  use.  On  a  trial  trip  it  drew  a  car 
with  several  Baltimorians  in  it  from  Baltimore  to  the  Relay  House,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles. 

The  first  actual  working  locomotive  built  in  America  was  made  in  New  York  City  in 
1830  from  plans  drawn  by  V.  L.  Miller,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  used  on  a  road  be- 
twwn  that  city  and  Hamburg.  It  was  named  "Best  Friend."  The  first  projector  of 
a  land  carriage,  to  be  propelled  by  steam,  was  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia. 
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tions  and  expressions  of  solicitude  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  com- 
monwealth, for  ahnost  half  a  century.  Ample  provision  has  always 
heen  made  for  the  su]>port  and  efficiency  of  the  coinmon  schools,  and 
for  the  wide  distribution  of  their  benefits.  Every  inhabited  portion  of 
the  State  has  been  divided  into  convenient  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
poljool  is  taught  some  portions  of  the  year,  is  open  to  all,  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  We  have  already  observed  (page  360)  the  origin  of  the 
common-school  system  in  the  State,  and  the  methods  used  in  provid- 
ing funds  for  its  support.* 

In  his  synoptical  report  to  the  Legislature  (January  oth,  1887),  Hon. 
A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  says  :  **  The 
educational  work  in  the  State  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  and  devel- 
opment. In  lSr)0  we  were  spending  $1,000,000  annually  in  the  support 
of  our  pul)lic  schools.  During  the  past  year  we  spent  $14,000,000. '^ 
lie  then  ])ropounded  some  pertinent  cpiestions  suggestive  of  needed  im- 
])rovemcnt  in  the  methods  of  public  instruction.  He  asked  :  "  Is  our 
education  as  practical  as  it  might  be  ?  Do  we  reach  all  the  eliildren  we 
ought  i  In  our  ardor  over  the  high  schools,  which  nine  tenths  of  our 
children  never  reach,  have  we  not  neglected  the  low  schools  ?  Is  there 
not  too  much  French,  and  German,  and  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  too  little 
spelling,  and  writing,  and  mental  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar  being 
taught  i  Are  not  our  courses  of  study  too  complex  ?  Are  we  not  under- 
taking to  do  more  than  we  are  doing  well  ?  Are  we  educating  the  whole 
man  T'     Some  wise  suggestions  follow. 

The  State  is  divided  into  sixty  counties.  The  first  eight  counties 
were  established  in  1()S3 — Duchess,  Kings,  Queens,  Orange,  Richmond, 
Suffolk,  Ulster,  and  Westchester.  The  last  one  organized  was  Wyom- 
ing, in  1841.  For  an  account  of  the  organization  of  each  county,  with 
a  delineation  of  the  seals  and  the  population,  etc.,  see  pages  97  and 
1>8,  and  A])pendix. 

The  l)uil(ling  of  a  new  State  House  was  authorized  in  1868,  and  work 


*  There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  1875,  11,787  school-houses  ; 
ll,2sy  school  districts,  exchisive  of  cities  ;  19,lo7  teachers  employed  for  the  legal  school 
term,  and  2i).J)T7  during  every  portion  of  the  year.  There  were  1,058,846  children  attend- 
ing public  schools,  and  185.CK)H  of  scIukiI  age  in  private  schools.  There  were  0207  per- 
sons attending  normal  schools.  In  the  school  district  llbrnries  there  were  812,655 
volumes.  In  the  State  wen^  1.5T9,.')04  p<'rsons  iK'twccn  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
on<^  years.  Th(?  School  Fund  proiKT  amoiintwl  on  January  Ist,  1875,  to  $8,054,773, 
an<l  the  revenues  from  it,  Jj5l7H.8i:J.  The  total  receipts  on  account  of  oommon  schools 
that  year  were  iC;12.r)16,8r)2,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $11,865,877.  The  amount 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  W]us  i(;7,843,231.  The  estimated  value  of  the  school-houses  and 
sites  was  )i;;iG,y93,iyO. 
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upon  it  was  begun  soon  afterward.  The  limestone  and  granite  for  the 
foundation  were  procured  from  the  Lake  Champlain,  Adirondack,  and 
Mohawk  Valley  regions  of  the  State.  Tlie  corner-stone  was  laid,  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  on  June  2tl:th,  1871.  Already  $2,000,000  had  been 
expended  on  the  foundation  (which  rose  seven  feet  above  the  ground), 
besides  $650,000  paid  for  the  land  on  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  built 
of  drilled  granite,  four  stories  in  height,  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
wide,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long.  When  completed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  costly  buildings  ever  constructed  in  the  United  States 
—probably  nearly  $20,000,000. 

The  nominal  funded  debts  of  the  State  on  September  30th,  1875, 
were  $28,328,686,  less  the  amount  of  sinking  funds  pledged  for 
their  redemption,  which  was  $13,581,382,  reducing  the  actual  debt  of 
the  State  to  $14,747,304.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  bonded  debts 
of  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  was  very  large,  but  was  in  rapid 
process  of  extinction.  These  debts  were  largely  incurred  by  giving  aid 
to  railroads  ;  for  public  buildings  ;  for  war  and  bounty  expenses  ;  for 
roads  and  bridges,  and  for  water- works  and  tire  apparatus. 

Let  us  here  go  forward  live  years  from  our  intended  resting-point, 
and  take  a  general  view  of  the  Empire  State  in  1880,  as  revealed  by  the 
Tenth  Census. 

In  size  the  State  of  New  York  is  only  nineteenth  in  rank.  Its  area 
is  a  thousand  square  miles  less  than  that  of  North  Carolina,  and  seven 
thousand  less  than  Michigan.  Although  its  territory  includes  less  than 
one  sixty- third  of  the  whole  country,  its  inhabitants  then  formed  more 
than  one  tenth  of  the  population.  Its  twenty-five  cities  contained  be- 
tween one  fifth  and  one  fourth  of  the  entire  urban  population  of  the 
United  States.* 

One  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  lived  in  cities.  The  number 
engaged  in  agriculture  was  less  than  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  or  in 

*  New  York  had  drawn  freely  from  and  given  liberally  to  the  other  States.  In  1880 
there  were  within  its  borders  natives  of  Connecticut  enough  to  make  a  city  as  large  as 
Bridgeport  ;  of  Maine,  to  repopulate  Bath  ;  of  ^lassachusetts,  to  repeople  Lynn  or  Law- 
rence ;  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  suflicient  to  twice  reix)pulate  its  JStat'i  capital  ;  of  New 
Jersey,  to  fill  Paterson,  and  more  natives  of  Vermont  tlian  in  Burlington,  Rutland,  and 
St.  Albans  together.  New  York  had  given  to  California  people  enough  to  iiopulate  two 
cities  as  large  as  Sacramento  ;  to  Connecticut,  almost  enough  to  stock  Hartford  with 
men  and  women  ;  to  Kansas,  enough  to  make  the  three  cities  of  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Leavenworth  ;  to  Ohio,  more  than  enough  to  make  (-olumbus  or  Toledo  ;  to  Wisconsin, 
in  number  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  iK)pulation  of  3Iilwaukee  ;  to  Iowa,  enough  to 
fill  her  four  largest  cities  ;  to  Pennsylvania,  1(M).0()0  ;  to  Illinois,  120,000,  and  to  Michi- 
gan twice  the  population  of  Detroit.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  America u-lx)rn  population 
of  Michigan  were  natives  of  New  York. 
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Ohio.  In  acreage  of  improved  land  in  farms,  it  was  behind  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio  ;  yet  it  is  second  only  to  Illinois  as  a  farming  State, 
taking  as  the  basis  of  comparison  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products 
during  the  year  before  the  census.  Illinois,  with  26,000,000  acres  and 
436,000  farmers,  produced  value  of  $204,000,000.  New  York,  with  less 
than  18,000,000  acres  and  377,000  farmers,  produced  $178,000,000. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  the  Illinois  farmers  was  a  little  less  than  $8 
an  acre  ;  of  the  New  York  farmers,  a  little  more  than  $10  an  acre. 

New  York  raised  more  barley  than  any  other  State  excepting  Cali- 
fornia ;  more  oats  than  any  other  State  excepting  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and 
more  rye  than  any  other  State  excepting  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 
Raising  more  buckwheat  than  any  other  State,  it  produced  more  than 
one  third  of  the  entire  buckwheat  crop  of  the  country. 

The  hay  crop  of  New  York  surpassed  that  of  any  other  State.  It  was 
more  than  one  seventh  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  country.  It  also  pro- 
duced one  fifth  of  all  the  so-called  '*  Irish"  potatoes  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  bushels  as  Pennsylvania,  the  second 
potato-producing  State  in  rank.  It  produced  more  than  four  fifths  of 
the  total  hop  crop  of  the  country,  and  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
State  next  in  rank. 

New  York  is  a  great  fruit-growing  State.  Its  orchards  yielded  in  the 
census  year  in  value  one  sixth  of  the  total  fruit  production  of  the 
United  States,  and  almost  twice  that  of  its  most  successful  rival,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  also  pre-eminently  a  dairy  State.  In  the  year  before  the 
census  it  produced  more  than  one  seventh  of  all  the  butter  of  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  cheese. 

New  York  is  the  foremost  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  It  is 
first  in  the  number  of  establishments  ;  second  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested;  first  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  ;  first  in  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  and  first  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products.  It  con- 
tained more  than  one  sixth  of  all  the  mills,  manufactories,  and  work- 
shops of  the  United  States  that  produced  $500  in  1879.  These  estab- 
lishments represented  between  one  sixth  and  one  fifth  of  all  the  capital 
invested  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
United  States.  Those  industries  gave  employment  to  between  one  sixth, 
and  one  fifth  of  all  the  hands  at  work  in  American  mills  and  shops.  The 
New  York  manufacturers  paid  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total  wages 
given  to  workingmen  and  women  of  this  class.  The  total  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  in  the  State  was  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total 
for  the  Union. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  products  of  some  of  the  vast  and 
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varied  industries  of  the  State  in  comparison  with  tlie  same  products  in 
the  whole  TTnion,  in  1879.  New  York  produced  nearly  one  sixth  in 
value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  made  in  the  country  ;  nearly 
one  third  of  all  the  baking  products  ;  juore  than  one  half  of  the  cheese, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  butter  ;  between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the 
men's  clothing,  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  women's  clothing  produced  in 
manufactories  ;  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products  ;  between  one  fifth  and  one  quarter  of  the  furniture  ;  more 
than  one  third  of  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  ;  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
jewelry  ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  beer  and  ale  ;  more  than  one  half 
of  the  millinery  and  lace  goods  ;  two  thirds  of  the  pianos  ;  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  the  paints  ;  more  than  half  the  perfumery  and  cos- 
metics ;  nearly  one  third  of  the  books  and  periodicals  ;  one  quarter  of 
the  soap  and  candles  ;  nearly  one  half  of  the  refined  sugar  and  molasses  ; 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  and 
between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

New  York  then  (1879)  led  the  country  in  shipbuilding,  both  in  the 
number  of  establishments  devoted  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  annual  value 
of  all  the  products.  While  between  one  fifth  and  one  fourth  in  value  of 
all  American  vessels  were  built  in  the  State,  nearly  one  third  of  them 
were  owned  by  New  Yorkers. 

Of  all  the  steam  craft  owned  in  the  United  States,  nearly  one  quarter 
belonged  to  New  York,  while  the  tonnage  of  these  vessels  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country,  and  their  value 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total  value.  New  Y'ork  had  between  one  sixth 
and  one  fifth  of  the  sailing-vessels  of  America  ;  more  than  one  fourth  in 
tonnage  and  more  than  one  fourth  in  value.  Of  the  canal-boats  of  the 
country,  New  York  owned  about  five  eighths  in  value.  In  rank  it  is 
first  in  maritime  commerce.^ 

Let  us  turn  from  a  consideration  of  the  pre-eminence  of  New  York  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  to  that  of  its  rank  in  intelli- 
gence and  accumulated  wealth. 

While  N"ew  York  had  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  republic,  its 
expenditures  for  popular  education  were  more  than  one  eighth  of  that 
of  the  whole  Union.  So  general  were  the  blessings  of  education  dif- 
fused throughout  the  commonwealth,  that  only  4.2  per  cent  of  the  adult 
people  were  unable  to  read  and  5.5  per  cent  unable  to  write.  In  1875 
the  State  spent  nearly  $290,000  in  its  nine  normal  schools  for  the  edu- 

*  I  am  largely  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  Xew  York  <Sun,  in  1883,  for  the  analysis  and 
comparisons  of  the  statistical  facts  here  given. 
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cation  of  teachers  fur  the  pubhc  schools,  and  $18,000  for  t!ie  aid  of 
teacliei*s'  institutes.  In  the  State  were  then  nearly  250  academics  or 
academic  departments  in  Union  schools,  27  colleges  and  universities, 
7  scientific  scliools,  13  schools  of  theology,  4  law  schools,  and  14: 
medical  schools. 

A  trustworthy  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  a  large  community  is 
the  activity  of  its  printing-presses,  especially  those  which  distribute  in- 
telligence through  newspapers  and  periodicals.  I^ew  York  produced 
nearly  one  third  in  value  of  the  books  published  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  issued  one  eighth  of  all  the  periodicals  published  in  the  country  ; 
also  nearly  one  eighth  of  the  newspapers  issued.  Of  the  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  Union,  Xew  York  furnished  be- 
tween one  fourth  and  one  third.  Of  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
weeklies  and  all  other  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  it  also  furnished 
between  one  fourth  and  one  third. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  and  j>ersonal  property  in  tlie  State 
of  Xew  York  in  the  census  year  was  equal  in  amount  to  one  seventh  of 
the  valuation  of  the  entire  real  and  j)ei'sonal  property  of  tlie  whole 
llepuhlic.  It  was  also  ahnost  exactly  the  same  in  amount  as  that  of  the 
six  New  England  States — ?:i,r»r)l,9iO,()()(J.  One  third  of  the  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States  were  held  in  Xew  York — $1210,204,250. 
l>ut  its  enormous  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  cannot  be  conipnted 
from  facts  found  in  the  census  reports.  Its  financial  interests  are  every- 
where— in  railways,  in  mines,  in  farms  and  factories  in  every  State  and 
Territory. 

In  nearly  all  the  foregoing  comparisons  the  figures  of  New  York's  part 
in  the  various  forms  of  industry  are  merely  the  figures  of  its  investments 
within  its  own  borders.  Great  as  is  New  York's  ratio  to  the  United 
States  in  population,  it  is  greater  still  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
industry,  and  in  the  prosperity  resulting  therefrom. 

Xew  York  is  truly  great  in  its  magnificent  and  varied  charities,  public 
and  i)rivate,  and  its  provision  for  the  promotion  of  morality  and  religion. 
Its  institutions  for  special  education — for  the  mute  and  the  blind — its 
numerous  reformatories,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  charitable  foundations 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  penal  institutions,  are  of  the  highest  order  in 
equipment  and  management.  The  State  abounds  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies  ;  in  large  public  and  private  libraries  ;  in  works  and  schools 
of  art,  and  ample  appliances  for  the  intellectual  and  social  advancement 
of  every  citizen  of  the  conunonwealth,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
condition. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  lb75,  1)320  church  organizations^  62-43 
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chnreb  edifices,  6115  clergymen,  1,177,537  chareh-members,  with  an 
idberent  popalation  of  3,934,690.  The  aggregate  valne  of  chnrch 
property  of  every  kind  in  the  State  was  nearly  $118,000,000. 

The  Hudson  River,  the  grand  and  beautiful  "  River  of  the  Moun- 
tains," as  we  have  observed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  is  clustered 
with  the  most  interesting  legendary  and  historic  associations  from  the 
Wilderness  to  the  Sea,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  or  more.  Its 
upper  waters  witnessed  the  fierce  strifes  for  mastery  between  contending 
tribes  of  barbarians  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  and  the  struggles 
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(From  a  dmwiiig  made  Id  ISM,) 

for  dominion  of  the  French  and  English  in  later  times.  Then  followed 
the  victories  of  peace— the  gradual  blossoming  of  a  large  portion  of  that 
region  into  a  paradise  of  beauty  under  the  hand  of  skilled  industry. 

The  tide-water  region  of  the  Hudson  for  fully  sixty  miles  from  the 
ocean  has  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  a  theatre  of  most  remarkable 
social  and  historic  events.  The  principal  of  these  have. been  briefly 
noted  in  preceding  pages. 

Among  the  social  events  on  the  borders  of  the  great  river,  the  creation 
of  "  patroons"  and  manorial  estates  and  privileges  at  the  earlier  period 
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of  the  history  of  the  commonwealth  appear  the  most  conspieaons.  Of 
these  the  manors  of  Rensselaer wyck,  of  Livingston,  of  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  of  Philipse  are  most  prominent. 

The  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  and  patroonship  was,  as  wo  have  observed, 
the  first  created,  and  survived  all  the  others,  its  titles  and  privileges  expir- 
ing with  General  Steplien  van  Rensselaer  in  1839.  The  grant  was  made 
to  Killian  van  liensselaer,  of  Amsterdam,  under  a  charter  of  priYile!ge& 
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and  exemptions  passed  in  1(329.  Van  Rensselaer  had  co-partners  at 
first.  In  1085  the  Van  Rensselaer  family  became  sole  owners  of  the 
vast  estate.  The  Manor  House,  modified  several  years  ago,  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  original  Van  Rensselaer  dwelling,  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Albany. 

The  Livingston  Manor  was  created  by  a  preliminary  act  of  Governor 
Dongan  in  lf>s5.     Robert  Livingston,  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,* 


*  See.  pn«r<*  108.  Tlu;  common  nnwstors  of  the  Livingstons  in  America  were  John 
iiivin^rston  and  his  wife  Mary,  lie  was  a  grcut-great-grandson  of  Lord  Livingatone, 
Earl  of  Linlitligow.  Siothmd.  Ho  was  exiled,  and  went  to  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  whefre 
lU)bert  learned  the  l)iit(fli  language,  afterward  emigrated  to  America,  settled  at  Albany, 
as  we  liave  observed,  and  became  the  tirst  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston. 

Th<;  above  delineations  of  the  heads  of  Jolm  and  Mnry  Livingston  I  made  many  yeara 
ago  from  the  original  portraits  then  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Heniy  A.  Livingston,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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married  the  wealthy  widow  of  Rev.  Nicliolaa  van  Rensselaer — Alida, 
danghter  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Albany — in  1678.  He  bought 
of  the  Ind  ans  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  east  sde  of  the 
Hudson  R  ver  opposite  tl  e  KaatsbergB  (Catsk  11  Moi  ntains)  At  the 
time  of  tl  e  ereat  o  of  tl  e  d  d  or  m  1  15  t  1  ad  ncreased  by  subse- 
qnent  purehases  to  about  one  hundred  and  fafty  thousand  acres      The 


patent  given  by  Dongan  was  continued  by  royal  authority,  with  the  title 
of  "  Manor  of  Livingston,"  and  in  1716  the  proprietor  exercised 
manorial  privileges,*  lie  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  manor  was  afterward  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Manor.  The  latter  was  called  Clermont.  It  was  the 
home  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  eminent  chancellor.  The  manor 
house  is  not  far  from  Tivoli,  on  the  Hudson. f 

•  The  privileges  of  lllc  piitroona  lmv<!  nlrcaily  becu  defined.  Robert  Livingston,  by 
virtue  of  these  privileges,  took  bis  seal  in  tlie  Provinciiii  LL-giHlalure  in  1718.  lie  hail 
already  butlC  a  Kubstuntial  miinor  bouse  of  stone  on  a  griiwiy  point  upon  the  bnnk  uf  tlio 
Htidson,  at  the  mouth  of  Roek'Ife  Jnnst'n  Kill,  now  Ancnim  Creek. 

t  The  above  picture  is  thnt  of  Clcrnion!.  or  Ibe  Lower  .Manor  nou.w,  built  by  Chan- 
cellor LivingBton.  a  tittle  Ix'lon'  the  old  Manor  House.  After  the  Urittsli  burnt  KingslOD 
Id  the  fall  of  1777,  they  proceeded  to  Livlnsslon's  nninorand  burnt  Imtli  of  the  houses,  the 
cbaacellor's  Diother  then  oeeupying  tlie  older  one.  They  ivere  both  soon  rebuilt.  The 
chancellor  erected  a  more  spacious  aiid  elegant  dwelling,  and,  as  before,  railed  the  plaee 
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Stephen  van  Cortlandt,*  one  of  the  governor's  oonnoil  at  New  York, 
piircliascd  large  tracts  of  land  in  Weatclieater  County,  and  in  1B97 
eiglity-tliree  thousand  acres  were  by  royal  authority  erected  into  "  the 
lordehip  and  manor  of  Courtlandt."  The  manor  and  its  pririleged  were 
held  tiv  the  tenure  uf  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  fire 


dolkrii.  The  Van  (.'ortlandt  !>ranor  IIoiigo  u-as  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  by  John  van  Cortlandt,  eon  of  the  tirat  "  lord  of  the 
manor."  It  Htunils  on  the  right  side  of  the  Croton  Biver,  near  where 
that  streiiin  enters  the  Ihiili^on. 

Lute  in  the  seventeenth  centur)'  Frederick  Philipsef  bought  of  the 


<'l('riiu>iil.  T!u>  !ious4'  is  yi't  alimiling,  iiu<l  is  (nvscrvcd  in  lU  ori^nal  Rtfle  bf  its  presptil 
owtiiTs.  tlK!  Cliirksun  fumily,  n-lalivi-s  uf  the  I.ivinpttoaii.  It  has  a  river  front  of  one 
hunilnil  iinil  four  fit-t,  witli  vitv  cxtMiKivu  und  lH.-nu1iful  groundg  around  it. 

*  SK'iihcn  van  ('iirtliimll  wa*  it  non  of  Urloff  Stiivciiu  vun  Cortlandt,  wbo  endgnted  to 
Xi-w  AiiLstiTilnni  in  Van  TwilUr's  lime.  OrlofI  camu  from  Soutli  HoUand,  and  wu  soon 
■■np7i;n-(l  in  inililii'  t-inploytiu-nt.  liuldiitg  iiltemntclr  s(■^-('ml  civil  offlcci.  He  wu  ■  bnrp)- 
ninstiT  M-\iTid  ,v<-ar<.  mid  U'inf;  "  diligent  in  husIncKi)."  liccnmc  wealthy.  H!a  wife  wu  a 
sist<.T  of  Go^i'rt.  LiKH-kcrmtinK.  IILt  i1niip:liti-r  SInrin  mnrricd  Jcrcmiab  van  Renaeelaer. 
tlic  Ki-coiid  I<or<l  i>r  llic  Manor  of  ItcnsxrlaGrwyck.  At  the  time  of  bis  death,  about  1888, 
bis  Ron  Sii-))liru  wiLi  a  pniNiiiTouH  mcrchnnt.  The  family  name  waa  Blevena.  v«n 
(from)  ('(iiirtbiiiill.  di'sci  till:) ills  of  the  DukcH  of  CourtLimlt  or  Conrland.in  Ruaala.  Tlie 
tirsi  [,iml  .if  thi'  Sliinor  Kiarriiii  CnTtniilH  Si'hiiylcr.  tind  rticd  in  the  year  1700. 

t  Thu  l'liilit>s<'  (Plittli]is)  fiimily  ilcsi't'iuUtl  fn>ni  the  Viftrounta  Felypa,  of  Bohemia. 
Till!  rirsi  cnii>.'niiit  to  New  .N'ctliiTlund.  Frederick  IlillipHC,  xpellcd  his  name  VredeiTck 
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Indians  largo  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Po-oam.-te-eo  Creek,  in 
Westchester  County,  fronting  on  the  Undson  River,  and  comprising 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles  of  territory.  In  1693  the 
domain  was,  by  royal  authority,  erected  into  the  "  Lordsliip  and  Manor 
of  Philipseburg,"  wilh  all  its  privileges,  subject  to  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  crown   of  a  little  less   than   five  dollars.     The  manor  house  was 


strongly  built  of  stone  in  1680,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po-e<m-U-eo  at 
Tarrytown,  with  port-holea  for  c^annons  in  the  high  cellar  walls,  and  was 
called  Philipee  Castle.  Thert;  the  family  lived  until  the  lower  manor  house, 
yet  standing,  was  built  at  Yonkera  in  1745.  .  Its  interior  exhibits  some 
fine  specimens  of  architecture  executed  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Pelypaea.  The  initials  of  his  name — V.  F. — muy  be  seen  on  the  wind-vane  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Churcli,  near  Tarrytown.  He  arrived  at  New  AmBterdam  in  1858,  purchiwed  a 
large  estate  there  and  on  llie  shores  of  the  HudHon,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  last  "  Lord  of  the  Manor"  was  Frederick  Philipse,  who  was  at  one  time  (i  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Assembly  and  colonel  of  militia.  A>  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  war 
for  independence,  he  look  the  position  of  a  firm  supporUT  of  the  Crown.  He  Haally  felt 
compelled  to  abandon  hin  borne  and  lake  reftige  with  the  British  army  iu  New  York, 
whence  he  embarked  for  England,  His  estates  were  confiscated.  The  British  Govem- 
iBBa\  gave  him  about  (800,000  as  a  compensation  for  his  loflses.  Colonel  Phillipe  was  an 
extremely  large  man.  On  account  of  his  bulk,  his  wife  seldom  rode  in  Ibc  same  carriage 
with  him. 
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The  city  of  Now  York,  which  had  been  scatlied  by  flame  and  liad  lain 
prone  under  tlie  heet  of  British  inilitarj  power  for  more  than  seven 
years,  at  once  began  its  marvellous  march  toward  greatness  after  peace 
wafl  restored.  It  very  soon  became  tlie  chief  commercial  mart  of  the 
nation.  It  was  the  political  capital  of  the  State  for  soTeral  years,*  and 
the  first  seat  of  the  National  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it 
was,  in  population,  only  an  unusually  large  village  ;  at  the  b^'nning  of 
this  century  it  embraced  over  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Now  York  City  has  doubled  its  original  territorial  area  within  a  few 
years,  and  has  now  (IS87)  fully  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.     It 
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lias  become  a  mighty  magnet,  attracting  everything,  lieuce  its  marvelloas 
growth  by  accretion.  Possessors  of  wealth,  of  genius,  and  of  enterprise 
have  come  to  it  from  uU  parts  of  the  republic  to  enjoy  its  manifold  advan- 
tages of  education  for  their  children,  the  cultivation  of  ffisthetic  tastes, 
the  blessings  of  scientific  instniotion,  tlie  facilities  of  commercial  life,  Uie 
chances  of  winning  fortunes,  and  the  pleasures  of  almost  boundless  social 
privileges  and  enjoyments. 

Before  and  around  New  York  City  spreads  out  a  magnificent  harbor, 
spacious  enough  to  float  the  navies  of  the  world.     One  of  the  luoet 

*  (111  Ilk:  snulh-cast  Hi<k  of  thc>  Duwliii};:  Orccn  n  Hpocioiu  and  el^ant  inaiwion -wsb 
liiiilt  in  1790,  fitr  tbu  piirtMiw  of  u  ri.-!ikk'uce  for  IliH  Present  of  the  United  States.  It 
wuK  tlii-ii  Niippuscil  Ni-w  Yiirk  ()tt,v  would  tx'  llii;  iKTmaocnt  scat  of  the  NaUooal  Qovem- 
iiii-nt.    ^VIl(:n  tliiit  (lOvcrDini'iii  wiis  tniuKfurnxl  to  Philadelphia,  tlu8  manrioD  was  devoted 

10  Ihi!  iiw  ot  tliR  ;r»v(.'niorH  of  ilii;  iSiiitc  of  Nc^v  York,  while  the  dty  was  the  seat  of  the 
t^raiu  (Jtivvrnmi'iil.  Id  il  Oovcmont  George  (-liiilon  and  John  Jay  resided,  mud  It  was 
linown  lis  Ilip  Guvrrnnuiit  ITouse.    It  wan  Iniilt  of  red  brick,  with  Ionic  columna  formin; 

11  (Hiriirii  in  frimi.    Till'  liuildin);  nroo<l  on  Hlijcliilj-  elevated  ground. 
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wonderfal  roBalte  of  modern  eDgineering  skill — a  BnspenBion  btidge — 
nnitee  the  <^ty  ia  loving  embrace  to  Brooklyn,  its  superb  offspring,  of 
eight  litrndred*  thousand  inliabitante.  Ne.ir  tlic  portals  of  tlie  city 
Beaward  stands  the  stupendous  statue  of  Libekty  E^LionTENiNa  the 
World,  wrought  hy  Bartholdi,  of  Paris,  and  presented  by  the  people  of 
Frauee.      She   bears  aloft  a  mighty  torch  blazing  with  electric   light, 


which  spreads  illumination  over  the  broad  bay,  tJie  great  city,  and  its 
suburban  municipalities. 

"  New  York  City  m  now  the  metropolis  of  the  repubhc.  By  the  close 
of  this  century  it  will  probably  be,  in  populutioii,  wealtli,  cultivHtioii,  and 
every  element  of  a  state  of  high  civilization,  tbe  second  city  in  the  world. 
To  the  eye  of  the  optimist  the  time  appears  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  the  cosmetropolis.  "* 


*  LossiDg's  Ilittorg  of  Neit  York  City,  p.  866. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Let  us  here  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  life  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  Dutch,  who  first  settled  in  the  territory  of  New  York  and 
founded  the  city  by  tlie  sea,  gave  special  attention  to  the  nurture  of 
religion  and  learning.  As  we  have  observed  on  page  34,  a  clergyman 
and  a  school-teacher  came  from  Holland  to  Manhattan  together.  It  was 
ordered  in  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  that  the 
minister  and  schoolmaster  should  walk  hand  in  hand  in  the  high  employ- 
ment of  educating  the  head  and  heart. 

There  were  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  among  the  early 
traders  at  Manhattan,  and  a  congregation  was  formed  by  Rev.  Jonas 
Michaelas  in  UV2S.  The  functions  of  both  minister  and  schoolmaster 
were  perfonned  by  him  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Dominie  Bogardus, 
in  1633,  when  Adam  Roelandsen  became  the  schoolmaster.  The  Dutch 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  blessings  of  free  schools  in  their  fatherland, 
and  they  at  once  established  one  at  Manhattan,  which  has  survived  until 
now,  and  is  a  very  flourishing  parochial  school  of  the  Collegiate  (Dutch 
Reformed)  Church  of  Xew  York  Cit}'.^ 

*  This  school  is  the  oldest  ediiaitional  institution  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
in  1633,  and  lias  l)een  in  continual  oiK-ration,  excepting  from  1776  to  1788  (when  the 
British  troops  occupied  New  York),  until  now.  It  was  supported  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment for  thirty  years.  The  conquest  of  New  Netherland  by  the  English  in  1664  did  not 
materially  alTcct  the  Dutch  Church  and  its  school.  The  latter  then  came  imder  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the;  church.  The  petty  tyrant  Lord  Combury  gave  them  a  little 
temporary  trouble.  Until  1748,  when  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old,  the  school 
had  no  ixTmancnt  habitation.  In  that  year  a  small  house  was  built  for  it  in  Garden 
Street,  now  Exchange  Place.  A  new  and  mon^  sptunous  house  was  erected  on  this  site 
in  1773.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  presumed  to  ti*ach  any  but  the  Dutch  language  in  thia 
school.  From  the  l)cginnin<5  until  1808  it  wa<«  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  minis- 
ters and  deacons  of  the  CJhurch.  The  first  feminine  teacher  was  employed  in  17W.  It 
was  not  until  1804  that  English  gramniar  was  taught  in  this  schooL  Four  yean  later 
the  dcacjons  gave  up  the  control  of  the  school  to  the  rule  of  a  board  of  tmstees.  For 
several  years  it  wjis  (ronductcil  on  the  Lancastrian  plan. 

This  school  has  had,  during  its  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  of  existence,  only  sev- 
enteen head  teachers.  James  Forrester  was  the  principal  from  1810  until  1848,  when 
Henry  AVebb  Dunshee  was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  yet  (1887)  occupies  that  exalted 
station,  having  filled  it  for  forty-three  years  consecutively.  The  present  location  of  the 
school  is  in  a  building  known  as  De  Witt  Chapel,  at  160  West  Twenty-ninth  Street. 
That  building  was  completed  and  the  school  first  occupied  it  in  1861. 
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The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  the  '*  State 
religion'*  of  New  Netherland  nntil  the  province  was  seized  by  the 
English  in  1664,  when  the  Church  of  England  became  dominant, 
through  official  influence,  and  so  remained  until  the  Revolution  in 
1775.  Previous  to  the  latter  period  the  principal  denominations  in 
the  colony,  in  numbers,  as  we  have  observed,  were  the  Episcopalians 
(Church  of  England  and  Moravians),  Dutch  and  English  Presbyterians, 
Independents  or  Congregationalists,  and  Lutherans.  The  latter  were 
among  the  earlier  settlers  at  Manhattan,  but  had  no  minister  ;  and  when 
they  were  numerous  enough  to  support  a  minister,  Stuyvesant  would  not 
allow  them  to  have  one.  They  had  full  liberty  under  English  rule,  and 
built  their  first  house  for  worship  in  New  York  in  1671.  There  were 
large  accessions  to  their  number  from  the  emigration  of  the  German 
Pdatines,  to  the  State  in  1710.* 

Although  the  Episcopalians  in  tlie  province  were  as  one  to  fifteen  in 
numbers  compared  with  other  denominations,  attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  transplant  into  the  province  of  New  York  the  eccleeias- 
tical  establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church.  To  this  end  some  of  the 
colonial  governors  bent  their  energies,  and  often  produced  violent  tem- 
porary excitements  and  permanent  uneasiness.  But  the  steady  and 
determined  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  the  ''  dissenters,"  as  the 
other  sects  were  collectively  but  erroneously  called,  prevented  such  a 
calamity.  As  the  quarrel  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  war  .for 
independence  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  the  subject  assumed  a  political 
aspect,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  slogans  of  the  patriots  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Revolution  was  : 

**  A  Church  without  j;  bishop, 
A  State  without  a  king." 

The  political  condition  of  New  York  before  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  that  of  a  dependent  of  the  British  crown,  governed  by  the  laws 


*  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  England  received  many  of  these  Protestant  fugitives. 
In  the  spring  of  1708,  on  the  petition  of  Joshua  Kockerthal  (evangelical  minister  of  a 
body  of  Lutherans),  for  himself  and  thirty-nine  others  to  be  transported  to  America,  an 
order  was  issued  by  Queen  Anne  in  council  for  such  transportation,  and  their  naturaliza- 
tion before  leaving  England.  The  Queen  provided  for  them  at  her  own  expen.se.  This 
first  company  of  Palatines  landed  on  Governor's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and 
afterward  .settled  near  the  site  of  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  spring  of  1709.  In 
1710  a  larger  emigration  of  Palatines  to  America  occ^urntl,  under  the  guidance  of  Robert 
Hunter,  Govirnor  of  New  York,  as  we  have  observed  on  page  137. 
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of  Parliament,  and  compelled  to  suflFer  taxation  and  oppressive  commer- 
cial regulations  without  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  imperial 
legislature.  The  governor  and  his  eleven  councilmen  were  appointed  by 
the  monarch,  but  their  salaries  were  paid  by  the  colonists  out  of  the 
revenue  created  by  customs  receipts.  The  freeholders  elected  a  General 
Assembly  of  representatives,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  "  commonalty" 
had  really  no  political  privileges  or  powers.  The  relative  position  of  the 
Council  in  legislation  was  that  of  the  British  House  of  Lords.  They 
also  had  some  judicial  power,  and  were  a  sort  of  Privy  Council,  with 
the  governor  at  their  head  during  sessions.  They  assumed  much  dignity. 
Each  was  entitled  '^  The  Honorable,"  and  the  Council  sent  messages  to 
the  Assembly  by  one  of  their  own  members,  when  the  '*  lower  house" 
would  rise  to  receive  him. 

The  General  Assembly  consisted  of  twenty-seven  members  (in  1760), 
representing  the  several  counties,  two  boroughs,  and  the  three  manors  of 
Eensselaerwyck,  Livingston,  and  Cortlandt.  They  met  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  in  tlie  city  of  New  York.  Thirteen  constituted  a  quorum  for 
business.  After  they  had  taken  the  prescribed  oath  they  were  called 
before  the  governor,  who  recommended  their  choice  of  speaker,  who 
was,  of  course,  elected.  They  presented  him  to  the  governor  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  when  the  latter  approved  their  choice.  Then  the 
speaker  addressed  the  governor,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly  prayed 
'^  that  their  words  and  actions  might  have  favorable  construction  ;  that  the 
members  might  have  free  access  to  him,  and  that  they  and  their  servants 
be  privileged  with  freedom  from  arrests."  After  promising  these  things 
the  governor  read  his  speech  to  both  Houses,  and  gave  it  to  the  speaker 
for  the  use  of  the  Assembly.     Then  the  latter  proceeded  to  business. 

The  Assembly  made  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  model  for 
their  proceedings,  and  seldom  varied  from  it.  All  bills  were  sent  to  the 
governor,  Avho  submitted  them  to  his  Council.  When  they  were  signed 
by  him  they  were  published  by  being  read  to  the  people  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  or  State  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  both 
Houses.  The  continuance  of  the  Assembly  was  unlimited  until  early  in 
the  administration  of  Governor  Clinton,  when  it  was  restricted  to  seven 
years.* 

*  The  pay  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  varied  with  the  locality  represented.  It 
was  as  follows  :  City  and  county  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Kings, 
Queens,  Richmond,  Ulster,  Duchess,  and  Orange,  «>  shillings  a  day  ;  city  and  county 
of  Albany,  ten  shillings  ;  Suffolk  County,  nine  shillings  ;  the  borough  of  Westcliestery 
the  town  of  Schenectady,  and  the  Manors  of  Kensselaerwyck,  Livingston,  and  Cortland, 
ten  shillings  a  day. 
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The  laws  were  adniinistered  by  justices,  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas 
courts  ;  a  Supreme  Court ;  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  had  jurisdiction 
in  all  maritime  affairs  ;  a  Prerogative  Court,  the  business  of  which 
related  to  wills,  administrators,  etc.,  the  emoluments  of  which  were 
perquisites  of  the  governor,  who  acted  ordinarily  by  a  delegate  ;  the 
Court  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  which  was  a  sort  of  court  of  appeals, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
the  governor.  This  court  was  an  exceedingly  obnoxious  tribunal.  All 
the  courts  were  modelled  after  those  of  the  same  grade  in  England. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution 
suffered,  in  common  with  that  of  other  colonies,  from  unwise  navigation 
laws  and  oppressive  restrictions  inflicted  by  Great  Britain  ;  yet  the  very 
favorable  geographical  and  topographical  position  of  its  fine  seaport  and 
commercial  mart  gave  the  province  great  advantages  over  other  colonies 
for  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade.  Its  people  grew  rich  and  pros- 
perous in  spite  of  governmental  obstructions. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
was  not  as  large  as  many  imagined  it  to  be.  Scarcely  one  third  part  of 
its  tillable  land  was  under  cultivation.  Its  vast  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  were  almost  entirely  unsuspected.  Connecticut,  the  area  of 
which  was  one  tenth  that  of  New  York,  had  forty  thousand  more  inhab- 
itants than  its  immediate  neighbor  on  the  west  in  1760.  There  had 
been  many  discouragements  to  settlements  in  New  York,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  frequent  and  fearful  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
and  the  making  of  it  a  sort  of  penal  colony  by  the  British  Government, 
which  sent  swarms  of  its  criminals  hither.* 

All  things  were  changed  by  the  results  of  the  war  for  independence. 
New  York  became  a  component  part  of  a  vigorous  young  nation.  The 
fetters  which  had  so  long  bound  its  industries  and  its  commerce  had  been 
removed.  It  was  an  independent  though  not  a  sovereign  state.  It  had 
a  Constitution  which  guaranteed  to  its  citizens  political  and  religious 
freedom.  Like  a  giant  rising  from  refreshing  slumbers,  it  went  forth 
on  its  bounding  career  the  very  moment  the  clarion  of  peace  was  sounded. 
There  was  then  assured  safety  for  life  and  property  within  its  border, 

*  "It  is  too  well  known,"  wrote  William  Livingston  in  1752.  "  that,  In  pursuance  of 
divers  acts  of  Parliament,  great  numbers  of  felons,  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the 
public  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  are  annually  transjxirted  from  home  to  these  planta- 
tions. Very  surprising,  one  would  think,  that  these  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  cut -purses, 
and  a  herd  of  the  most  tlagitious  banditti  ui>on  earth,  should  be  sent  as  agreeable  com- 
panions to  us  !"  Allusion  has  been  mjide  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  province 
at  that  time  in  Chapter  XI. 
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and  a  tide  of  emigration  flowed  steadily  in.     The  wilderness  speedily 
began  to  '*  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Able  statesmen  and  jurists  have  been  abundant  in  New  York  from 
the  time  of  its  political  organization.  Among  the  most  conspienous 
names  appear  those  of  John  Jay,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Chancellor  Kent, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  Samuel  Jones,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright, 
William  II.  Seward,  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley. 

Literature  has  had  its  representatives  at  every  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire  State.  John  de  Laet,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  directors 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  a  resident  of  New  Netherland 
for  a  while,  gave  to  Europe  a  History  of  the  West  Indies  (which 
included  New  Netherland)  in  1640.  In  1670  Daniel  Denton  wrote  the 
first  (it  is  supposed)  Description  of  New  Yorl\  with  the  Country  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  English  language  ;  and  in  1697  Daniel  Leeds  issued  a 
painplilot  at  New  York  Jigainst  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  province  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eigliteenth  century  was  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  many  scientific  essays.  William  Smith 
wrote  a  history  of  the  i^ovince  down  to  his  time,  which  was  published 
in  1757.  ^[rs.  Ann  Eliza  l>leecker,  daughter  of  Brant  Schuyler,  wrote 
j>oetry  and  stories  for  the  press,  and  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  President  of 
King's  College,  and  Dr.  Auchmuty,  on  one  side,  and  William  Livingston 
on  the  other,  were  vigorous  and  prolific  political  and  theological  con- 
troversialists with  the  pen  in  the  last  colonial  decade.  There  were  also, 
during  the  stormy  discussions  before  the  kindling  of  the  old  war  for 
independence,  younger  but  equally  able  writers,  such  as  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  Gouverneur  Morris;  while  James  Kivington 
was  an  able  journalist. 

The  ''Poet  of  the  Ilevolution''  was  Philip  Freneau,  a  native  of  New 
York  City.  Lindley  Murray,  a  resident  of  New  York  since  1758, 
published  his  EufjUsh  Grammar  and  English  Reader  for  the  edification 
of  millions,  before  the  close  of  the  century.  At  that  period  William 
Dunlap,  painter,  playwright,  theatre  manager,  and  historian,  began  his 
career,  lie  wrote  a  Ilistonj  of  New  York,  a  History  of  ike  Afnerican 
Theatre,  and  a  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  America. 

(ireat  intellectual  activity  was  manifested  in  New  York  early  in  the 
present  century.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  writers  at  that  time 
were  Washington  Irving,*  his  brother,  Peter,  and  James  K. 


*  \Va.shin«rton  Irvintjf  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  8d,  1788 ;  died  at  Sonq/- 
si(l(>,  his  scat  on  \\w  Iludson,  November  23(1,  1859.     His  father  was  a  Scotch  emigiaalk 
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their  brother-in-law.  They  were  joined  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
a  little  later.  Irving  began  authorship  in  1802  as  a  writer  for  hia 
brotlier's  journal,  The  Mcming 
Chronicle.  His  work  of  rare  Im- 
mor,  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York,  appeared  in  180S. 
Paulding  had  lately  joined  him 
and  hie  brother  in  writing  the  Sal- 
magundi papers.  Ilia  Sketch 
Book  charmed  readers  iti  both 
hemispheres.  Later  in  life  he 
became  an  eminent  biographer  and 
historiiin.  Cooper  began  his  lit- 
erary career  as  a  novelist  about 
1820,  and  produced  over  thirty 
volumes  of  fiction  distinctly  Am- 
erican in  ehar.icter. 

Contemporary  with  Irving  and 
Cooper*  were  De  Witt  Clinton, 

"William  L.  Stone,  Guliun  C.  Ver-  '**" '  ^  ™"'     " '" 

planck,   Fitz-Grcene  lliilleck,   Joseph    Rodman    Drake,   iind  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  all  (excepting  llalleck)  natives  of  Xew  York.     Stone,  the 


and  his  motht-r  iiu  Eiijrliwliiv 01111111,  At  Ilie  age  of  ninclueu  lie  wrote  a  Neriwi  of  pHpurs 
for  The  Miiriiiiis  (Uironiflr,  dvit  lite  sijnmlure  of  "  Joniitlian  OUlstyli'."  nhicb  uttracteii 
much  allcntioii.  His  Kiiirkei'liackfr'a  Iliiilorg  iif  Xea  I'cnl',  a  most  humorous  euricuturc 
of  tlie  Diiti:li  (lyniiMiy  ou  MauhiUtuu  iHLind,  net  ui'vrybudy  luu);lnuK.  <ni<l  much  inilnlcd 
some  of  tlic  (Jest-uiiilauls  of  llii;  first  Dutcli  setlltrs  at  New  Auislerdum,  Irving  was  tnca 
only  tweuly-six  yejirw  of  age.  He  eiiileii  the  Aiinlectif-  Magtaine  during  the  War  of 
1813-15.  Fuiliug  lieultli  iudiiccd  lihu  to  go  to  EuroiK'.  w!iuri!  liu  reaickHl  KcvuuU.-ea 
years,  and  giiiiied  a.  great  litcnirv  rcpiilution.  IIo  was  Seen'tary  of  lliu  American  Ijegn- 
tion  ID  Loudon  from  1829  lo  1831,  and  received  the  fifty -f^iiuetk  gold  mediil  provided  bj' 
George  IV.  for  emincniii  iu  historicul  cumpasitiuu.  In  May,  1SH3,  Mr.  Irving  returned 
to  New  York,  and  kepi  busy  n-ith  liis  pen.  He  was  appuintirtl  Minister  10  Spain  in  1843, 
where  he  renuiined  four  years.  On  liis  rclum  he  revised  all  \tU  works  for  publieaiion. 
His  lust  and  greatest  work  was  a  /.//I-  "f  Wiixliiiigtim  in  five  oetavo  volumes.  Tliu  liou- 
orary  degree  of  LL.I).  was  confcTred  upon  him  by  Harvard  Collegi',  O.vfonl  (Eng.) 
University,  and  Columbia  Collcjtc. 

*  James  Fenimore  Coojkt  whs  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Seiitember  ir)lli,  17P8  ;  died 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  SeploniUT  14th,  l&ll.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  William  Cooper, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Central  New  York.  For  six  years  he  wa-i  in  llie  United  Blntes 
Navy,  and  in  1811  he  married  11  sister  of  tlie  late  Bishop  Dc  I.anecy.  His  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  lo  literature.  His  first  novel  was  Preai'iiion .  published  in  1831,  which 
was  rather  coldly  received.  Then  f<illowe<l  liis  Spy,  The  Pi'-nrem,  and  the  Lmther- 
tt'rrkiiig  Tfilri  In  quick  succession,  which  gave  liim  great  fame  aa  an  American  novelist. 
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eminent  journalist,  wrote  lives  of  Brant,  Red  Jacket,  and  Sir  William 
JohnBon,  the  latter  finished  hy  his  son,  Yerplanck  was  an  accomplished 
eEsayist  and  one  of  tlie  best-known  men  in  the  social  circles  of  New 
York  for  fifty  years.  Drake  was  a  gentle  poet,  of  whom  Halleck  at  his 
death  wrote  : 

' '  None  know  llieo  hut  lo  lovo  thee  ; 
None  named  thee  hut  to  praise." 

Schoolcraft  became  high  authority  concerning  the  Indians.  The  name 
of  Satimel  Woodworth,  author 
of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 
and  "The  House  I  Live  In," 
deserves  special  mention  in  this 
connection. 

One  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  trustworthy  of  tlio  historians 
of  New  York  was  John  R.  Brod- 
head,*  who  died  in  1873,  By 
direction  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  as  its  agent,  he  search- 
ed the  historical  archives  of  Hol- 
land, England,  and  France  for 
documents  relating  to  the  colonial 
period  of  this  State,  and  brought 
home  copies  of  more  than  five 
thousand  valuable  papers,  which 
the  State  published  in  eleven 
quarto  volumes.  He  had  published  two  volumes  of  an  elaborate  history 
of  New  York  State,  which  he  was  preparing,  when  death  ended  his 
earthly  career.  Airiong  the  names  of  historians  of  portions  of  the  State, 
those  of  W.  \Y.  Catnpbell,  Jeptha  R.  Simms,  Robert  Bolton,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  Henry  B.  Dawson,  and  Martha  J.  Lamb  appear 
3[r.  CoopiT  Kent  to  Eurot)u  in  1826.  anil  reniained  (here  until  1888.  He  wrote  a  Hittory 
of  the  United  Statet  Micg.  Licet  of  Aiwrican  Naval  OJpcert,  in  two  volumes  ;  also  wrote  a 
comedy,  witicli  was  pcrformtii  in  New  York  in  1850. 

*  Jdin  Itomeyn  Brodhead,  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead.  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
January  2d.  1814  ;  dit-d  in  New  York  City,  Jlay  6tli,  1873.  He  was  graduated  at 
RutgiTS  C<illi'{,'c  in  1831  ;  admitlcd  to  tlie  bar  in  1835  ;  was  attached  to  the  American 
lA\ffa\aa  at  the  Ilagnc  in  1839,  and  procured  for  the  State  of  New  York  copies  of  impor- 
taut  dooumculs,  mcnlioned  iti  thi;  text,  Mr.  Brodlienil  was  Secretary  to  the  American 
LcgutioD  tit  London  from  1846  till  1$49.  On  his  return  he  began  the  preparation  of  an 
esbauslive  history  of  the  State  of  Sew  York,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The  flrW 
volume  w:i»  piililishni  in  IS.'B  ami  llie  second  in  1871,  which  brings  the  hlst^ay  down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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most  conspicuous.  The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  writer  on  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  was  Louis  Morgan,  who  died  in  1881. 

In  the  reahn  of  poetry  New  York  is  most  prominently  represented 
by  William  CuUen  Bryant.  Though  a  native  of  another  State,  he  was 
a  resident  of  this  commonwealth  from  his  young  manhood.  George 
P.  Morris,  also  a  resident  from  the  period  of  his  young  manhood,  ranks 
among  its  best  song- writers. 

Among  scientific  writers,  Drs.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  David  Hosack, 
John  W.  Francis,  John  Torrey,  Professor  James  Renwick,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  (all  but  the  latter  natives  of  New  York)  appear  most 
conspicuous. 

In  no  State  in  the  Union  are  the  fine  arts  more  widely  cultivated 
and  fostered  than  in  the  commonwealth  of  New  York.  Besides  the  vast 
treasures  of  art  found  in  New  York  City,*  other  cities  and  villages  and 
private  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  State  exhibit  rare  and  costly  works 
of  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  while  in  every  direction  great  taste 
in  architecture  is  displayed. 

Some  of  the  more  eminent  resident  artists  of  New  York  have  not  been 
natives  of  the  State.  Colonel  J.  Trumbull  was  born  in  Connecticut  ; 
John  Wesley  Jar  vis  and  Thomas  Cole  came  from  England  ;  Professor 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  (made  more  famous  than  any  others  by  his  scientific 
achievements  in  electro-magnetic  telegraphy)  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  A.  B.  Durand,  the  most  eminent  American  engraver  on 
steel, f  was  born  in  New  Jersey.     But  Henry  Inman  and  Charles  L. 

*  The  Metropolitan  Miisouin  of  Art  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  tlie  direction  of 
General  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  has  already  become  the  most  attractive  and  important  de|X)si- 
tory  of  rare  works  of  art  on  this  continent.  Within  the  space  of  three  months,  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  it  was  enriched  by  paintings  from  the  studios  of  the  most  famous  artists 
in  the  world,  presented  tt)  the  institution  by  generous  citizens  of  the  metroix)lis.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  gifts  amounted  to  almost  $1,000,000.  Other  valuable  pictures 
have  since  been  given. 

t  New  York  City  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Anderson,  the  pioneer  engraver 
on  wooil  in  America,  who  was  born  in  April,  1775.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
the  publisher  of  a  small  Whig  newspaper  in  New  York  entitled  T/ie  Constitutional 
Gazette.  He  fled  to  Connecticut  with  his  types  and  his  family  when  the  British  took 
New  York  in  1776.  Young  Anderson  graduated  at  the  Medical  School  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  was  a  practising  physician  for  a  while  :  but,  preferring  art,  he  devoted  himself 
to  engraving  first  on  type-metal  and  copper.  Ilis  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of  wood  for 
engraving  pictures  upon  was  derived  from  a  copy  of  Bewick's  THrdn.  lie  had  then  com- 
plet<jd,  on  tyiK'-metal,  about  one  half  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Looking-f/laM  for  the 
Mind,  when  he  abandoned  the  metal  and  made  the  rest  on  wood.  He  practiscKl  that 
branch  of  art  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  la^^t  engraving  was  left  half  finished,  when  ho 
was  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age.  I  have  two  of  his  first  woo<l-engravings  ;  also  the 
half-finished  one,  his  last.  They  were  executtnl  sevent^^-flve  years  apuirt.  He  died  in 
Jersev  Citv,  N.  J.,  in  Januarv,  1870. 
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To  delineate  with  precision  the  kaleidoscopic  features  of  contempo- 
raneous history  is  a  most  difficult  task,  and  the  historian  prefers  to  treat 
that  period  in  the  character  of  a  mere  annalist,  for,  as  already  observed, 
all  events  before  that  period  have  passed  into  the  realm  of  completed  and 
permanent  history  ;  all  since  that  period  are  components  of  current  his- 
tory, with  ever-changing  phases,  in  which  living  men  and  women  are 
persons  of  the  drama. 

Yielding  to  the  counsels  of  others,  I  depart  from  the  original  design 
of  closing  this  history  at  an  earlier  period,  and  bring  the  narrative  down 
to  the  time  of  this  writing — the  later  days  of  the  year  1887. 

The  energetic  actions  of  Governor  Tilden  in  his  dealings  with  the 
"  Canal  Ring"  (see  p.  554)  were  generally  commended,  and  he  became 
very  popular,  for  the  people  had  become  impatient  for  better  work  in 
the  public  service.  Mr.  Tilden  was  regarded  as  an  aggressive  champion 
of  reform.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1876  commended  him 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  for  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic,  with  assurances  that  he  could  command  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  His  nomination  was  secured 
in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition  from  a  powerful  faction  in  his  own  party. 

Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  a  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  New 
York,  was  a  candidate  before  the  National  Republican  Convention  for 
nomination  for  the  same  high  office,  but  failed  to  receive  it.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated,  with  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President.  The  canvass  was  close  and  hotly  contested. 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  won  the  prizes.  Mr.  Tilden's  friends  claimed  the 
victory  for  him.  Much  excitement  ensued,  and  at  one  time  the  public 
peace  throughout  the  nation  was  menaced. 

In  1876  Lucius  Robinson  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  Governor  of 
New  York,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  votes  over  ex- 
Govenior  E.  D.  Morgan,  the  Republican  candidate.  The  policy  of  the 
national  administration  in  1877  concerning  the  Southern  States  and 
reform  in  the  civil  service  caused  a  division  in  the  Republican  ranks  in 
New  York,  and  the  Democrats  elected  the  State  officers  that  year.     The 
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next  year  the  Greenback  Party  polled  over  seventy-five  thousand  votes, 
and  the  Republicans  obtained  a  plurality  of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand 
votes  for  justice  of  tlie  Court  of  Appeals,  the  only  State  office  to  be  filled 
that  year. 

In  1878  the  Court  of  Appeals  declared  the  Civil  Damage  Act  passed 
in  1873  to  be  constitutional.  It  holds  the  owner  of  a  building  wherein 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  liable  for  damages  consequent  upon  such 
sale.  The  court  declared  that  ''  all  property  is  held  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  State  to  regulate  or  control  its  use  to  secure  the  general  safety  and 
the  public  welfare."  Consonant  with  this  opinion  and  applicable  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  given  early  in  December,  1887. 

The  new  Capitol  of  the  State  was  first  occupied  by  the  Legislature 
in  1879,  though  the  edifice  was  then  far  from  being  completed.  It  is 
not  yet  (1887)  finished,  though  nearly  $20,000,000  have  been  expended 
on  it. 

True  to  their  character  as  ever-changing  in  political  complexion,  a 
majority  of  the  j)eople  of  New  York  elected  a  Republican  for  governor 
of  the  commonwealth  in  1879.  They  chose  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  son  of 
the  founder  of  Cornell  University.  The  Democratic  Party  had  been 
severely  rent  by  factions  that  year.  A  Tammany  delegation  to  the  State 
Convention  protested  against  the  renomination  of  Governor  Robinson. 
Foiled,  the  delegation  seceded,  formed  a  new  convention,  and  nominated 
John  Kelly  for  governor.  The  vote  for  the  three  candidates  in  the  field 
at  the  November  election  was  as  follows  :  Cornell,  418,567  ;  Robinson, 
375,790  ;  Kelly,  77,566.  Cornell's  administration  was  a  quiet  one, 
marked  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Now  appeared  symptoms  of  the  revolt  in  the  Republican  Party  of  New 
York,  which  became  unparalleled  in  extent  in  the  history  of  politics  in 
that  commonwealth.  In  1880  the  name  of  General  Grant  was  presented 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic  for  a  third  term.  There  was  so  much  oppo- 
sition everywhere  to  the  idea  of  a  third  term,  that  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  had  been  rendered  a  difficult  task.  Much 
controversy  arose  in  New  York  concerning  the  independence  of  delegates 
in  such  a  convention,  some  contending  that  each  delegate  should  be  free 
to  vote  as  his  judgment  might  dictate,  while  others  insisted  that  delegates 
should  be  instructed  as  to  who  they  should  vote  for,  and  obey  such 
instructions. 

The  New  York  State  Convention,  by  a  considerable  majority,  in- 
structed tlic  delejrates  from  the  several  districts  to  '*  use  their  most  ear- 
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The  Eepublican  State  Convention,  held  early  in  the  fall  of  1887, 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  temperance  measures.  In  the  political 
canvass  that  ensued  the  liquor  interest  became  very  active  ;  so,  also,  did 
the  Prohibitionists,  who  won  a  much  larger  vote  in  the  State  than  ever 
before.  There  were  five  parties  in  the  field,  with  their  candidates. 
The  Democratic  Party  elected  the  State  officers,  while  the  Republicans 
again  secured  a  working  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Empire  State  has  made  immense  progress 
in  population,  wealth,  and  influence.  Its  people  have  produced  monu- 
ments which  will  forever  commemorate  their  strength  and  enlightened 
civilization.  In  1883  the  two  great  commercial  cities  near  the  sea  were 
united  by  an  unrivalled  work  of  human  skill.  They  have  established  a 
vast  park  in  the  grand  mountain  region  of  the  north.  They  have  made 
the  sublime  cataract  of  Niagara  and  its  surroundings  a  free  pleasure 
resort ;  and  a  corporation  has  bridged  the  beautiful  Hudson  River  at 
the  middle  of  its  tide-water  with  a  structure  which  overtops  the  highest 
masts  of  ocean  ships,  and  connects,  with  railroads,  populous  and  busy 
New  England  with  the  vast  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  West. 

The  population  of  the.  commonwealth  of  New  York  is  probably  not 
less  than  six  millions  at  this  time,  while  its  industries,  its  charities,  and  its 
benevolent  and  religious  work  are  commensurate. 
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COUNTIES   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK. 


On  pages  97,  98  are  given  brief  accounts  of  the  organization  of  the  ten 
counties  in  New  York  which  were  first  established,  with  delineations  of 
their  respective  seals.*  Below  may  be  found  similar  accounts  of  the 
remaining  fifty  counties  with  the  population  of  each  in  1875  and  1880. 

Allegany  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  April  11th, 
1806.  A  portion  of  Steuben  County  was  annexed,  March  11th,  1808. 
Portions  of  it  were  given  to  Genesee  in  1811,  to  Wyoming  and  Living- 
ston in  1846,  and  again  to  Livingston  in  1856.  Population  in  1875  was 
41,721 ;  in  1880  it  was  41,810. 

Broome  County  was  formed  from  Tioga,  March  28th,  1806,  and  was 
so  named  in  honor  of  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Broome,  wlio  gave  it  a 
silver  seal.  Oswego  and  Berkshire  were  annexed  to  Tioga  County, 
March  21st,  1822.  Population  in  1875  was  47,913  ;  in  1880  it  was 
49,483. 

Caitaraugus  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  March  11th, 
1808.     Population  in  1875  was  48,477  ;  in  1880  it  was  55,806. 

Cayuga  County  was  formed  from  Onondaga  County,  March  8th, 
1799.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  county.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
Six  Nations.      Population  in  1875  was  61,213  ;  in  1880  it  was  65,081. 

Chautauqua  County  was  formed  from  Genesee,  March  8th,  1808.  It 
lies  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State. 
Population  in  1875  was  64,869  ;  in  1880  it  was  65,342. 


*  In  the  accounts  on  pages  97,  98  the  population  of  each  of  tlie  ten  counties  is  not 
given.     The  subjoined  table  "svill  supply  an  omission  : 
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Albany. . . . 
Duchess.  . . 

Kings 

New  York. 
Orange 


Population. 


1875. 


147,530 

76,056 

509.216 

1,046.087 

a5,252 


1880. 


Counties. 


Population. 
1875. 


154,890  Queens 84,131 

79.184  liichmond a5,241 

599,495  Suffolk |  52,088 

1,206,299  Ulster 88,271 

88,220  Westchester i  100,660 


1880. 


90,574 
88.991 
53,888 
85,888 
108,988 
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Chemung  County  was  formed  from  Tioga  County,  March  29th,  1836. 
The  Tiaiue  is  derived  from  the  Indian  title  of  the  principal  stream  trav- 
ersing it,  and  signifies,  it  is  said,  ''  Big  horn  in  the  water.'*  Population 
in  1875  was  41,879  ;  in  1880  it  was  43,065. 

Chenango  County  was  formed  from  Herkimer  and  Tioga  counties, 
March  15th,  1798.  Sangerfield  (Oneida  County)  was  taken  from  it  in 
1804,  and  Madison  County  in  1806.  It  is  an  interior  county.  Popula- 
tion in  1875  was  39,937  ;  in  1880  it  was  39,891. 

Clinton  County  was  formed  from  Washington,  March  7th,  1788,  and 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  In  1799  Essex 
County  was  taken  from  it,  St.  Lawrence  County  was  provisionally  annexed 
to  it  in  1801,  and  taken  off  in  1802,  and  Franklin  County  was  taken 
from  it  in  1808.  It  lies  upon  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  the  northeast 
county  of  the  State.  Population  in  1875  was  49,761 ;  in  1880  it  was  50,897. 

Columbia  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  April  4th,  1786.  It  lies 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  between  Duchess  and  Rensselaer 
counties,  and  extends  east  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  Population  in 
1875  was  47,75()  ;  in  1880  it  was  47,928. 

Cortland  County  was  formed  from  Onondaga,  April  8th,  1808.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  Lieutenant" 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  was  an  extensive  owner  of  land  in  that  re^on. 
It  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Population  in  1875  was  24,500  ;  in 
1880  it  was  25,825. 

Dkl AWAKE  County  was  formed  from  Ulster  and  Otsego  counties, 
!Marcli  10th,  1797.  It  lies  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  River, 
Population  in  1875  was  42,149  ;  in  1880  it  was  42,721. 

DucnKss  County.     See  page  98  and  note,  page  577. 

Erie  County  was  formed  from  Niagara  County,  April  2d,  1821.  It 
lies  upon  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River  on  the  west  lino  of  the  State. 
Population  in  1875  was  199,570  ;  in  1880  it  was  219,884. 

Essex  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County,  March  Ist,  1799.  In 
the  erection  of  Franklin  County  in  1808  a  corner  was  taken  from  Essex. 
It  is  upon  Lake  Champlain.  Population  in  1875  was  34,474  ;  in  1880  it 
was  J34,515. 

Fkanklix  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County,  March  11th,  1806. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  On  March  22d,  1822, 
a  small  portion  of  it  was  annexed  to  Essex  County.  Population  in  1875 
Wiis  .31,581  ;  in  18S0  it  Wiis  32,390. 

FiTLTON  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  April  18tli, 
1S38,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton.  It  lies  north  of  the 
Jfohawk  River.    Population  in  1875  was  30,188  ;  in  1880  it  was  80,985. 
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Genesee  County  was  formed  from  Ontario,  March  30th,  1802.  It 
originally  comprised  all  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Genesee 
River,  and  a  line  extending  due  south  from  the  junction  of  the  Genesee 
and  Canaseraga  Creek  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State.  In  1806  Alle- 
gany was  taken  from  it ;  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua  and  Niagara  in  1808  ; 
parts  of  Livingston  and  Monroe  in  1821  ;  Orleans  in  1824,  and  Wyoming 
in  1841.     Population  in  1875  was  32,551  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,806. 

Greene  County  was  formed  from  Albany  and  Ulster  counties,  March 
25th,  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the 
Revolution.  It  lies  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  Popu- 
lation in  1875  was  32,554  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,695. 

Hamilton  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  February 
12th,  1816.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  terri- 
tory was  included  in  Herkimer  County  in  1791,  but  was  reannexed  to 
Montgomery  in  March,  1797.  It  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  northern  wilderness.  Its  organization  can  only  be  complete  when 
it  has  a  population  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  Member  of  Assembly. 
Population  in  1875  was  3,482  ;  in  1880  it  was  3,923. 

Herkimer  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery,  February  16th, 
1791.  ^'  The  name,"  says  Dr.  Hough,  ''  was  originally  spelled  Erg- 
hemar."  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Herkimer,  fatally  wounded 
at  Oriskany,  who  signed  his  name  llerkheimer.  Onondaga  Count}'  was 
taken  from  Herkimer  in  1794  ;  Oneida  and  part  of  Chenango  in  1798  ; 
parts  of  Montgomery  County  were  annexed  to  it,  April  7th,  1817 ;  and 
parts  of  Richfield  and  Plainfield,  of  Otsego  County,  were  annexed  in 
forming  the  town  of  Winfield  in  1816.  Population  in  1875  was  41,692  ; 
in  1880  it  was  42,660. 

Jeffersox  (.V)i:nty  was  formed  from  Oneida,  March  28th,  1805,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Tliomas  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.     Population  in  1875  was  65,362  ;  in  1880  it  was  66,103. 

Kings  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Lewis  County  was  formed  from  Oneida,  March  28th,  1805,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Morgan  Lewis,  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Slight  changes 
have  been  made  in  its  boundary.  It  lies  mostly  within  the  Black  River 
Valley.     Population  in  1875  was  29,236  ;  in  1880  it  was  31,416. 

Livingston  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  and  Ontario,  February 
23d,  1821.  Li  1S46  a  portion  of  Allegany  was  annexed,  and  in  1856 
another  portion.     Population  in  1875  was  38,564  ;  in  1880  it  was  39,562. 

Madison  County  was  formed  from  Clienango,  March  2l8t,  1806,  and 
named  in  honor  of  James  Madison,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States.     Population  in  1875  was  42,490  ;  in  1880  it  was  44,112. 
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Monroe  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  and  Genesee  counties, 
February  23d,  1821,  and  named  in  honor  of  James  Monroe,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Population  in  1875  was  134,534  ;  in  1880  it 
was  144,903. 

Montgomery  County  was  formed  from  Albany  County,  March  12th, 
1772,  under  the  name  of  Tryon  County,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Royal 
Governor,  William  Tryon.  Its  name  was  changed  on  April  2d,  1784,  in 
honor  of  General  Richard  Montgomery.  Ontario  was  taken  from  it  in 
1789  ;  Herkimer,  Oswego,  and  Tioga  in  1791  ;  Hamilton  in  1816,  and 
Fulton  in  1838.     Population  in  1875  was  35,200  ;  in  1880  it  was  38,315. 

New  York  County.     See  page  97  and  note  on  page  577. 

Niagara  County  was  formed  from  Genesee,  March  11th,  1808.  Erie 
was  taken  from  it  April  2d,  1821.  It  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  Population  in  1875 
wafi  51,904 ;  in  1880  it  was  54,173. 

Oneida  County  was  formed  from  Herkimer,  March  15th,  1798.  In 
1805  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties  were  taken  from  it,  also  a  part  of 
Oswego  County  in  1816.  In  1801  portions  of  it  were  annexed  to  Clinton 
County,  and  some  to  Madison  County  in  1836.  In  1804  a  part  of 
Chenango  County  was  annexed.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
Six  Nations.     Population  in  1875' was  113,967  ;  in  1880  it  was  115,475. 

Onondaga  County  was  formed  from  Herkimer,  March  5th,  1794,  and 
included  the  "  Military  Tract."  Cayuga  was  taken  from  it,  March  8th, 
1799,  Cortland,  April  8th,  1808,  and  a  part  of  Oswego,  March  Ist,  1816. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  Population  in  1875 
was  113,223  ;  in  1880  it  was  117,893. 

Ontario  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  January 
27th,  1789.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  great  lake  which  originally 
formed  its  northern  border.  Steuben  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1796, 
Genesee  in  1802  ;  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Livingston  in  1821,  and 
Yates  and  a  part  of  Wayne  in  1823.  A  strip  from  Montgomery  County, 
west  of  Seneca  Lake,  was  annexed  February  16th,  1791,  and  a  small 
tract  from  Steuben,  February  25th,  1814.  Population  in  1875  was  47,- 
730  ;  in  1880  it  was  49,541. 

Orange  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Orleans  County  was  formed  from  Genesee,  November  11th,  1824. 
On  April  5th,  1825,  a  portion  of  Genesee  was  annexed.  Population  in 
1875  was  29,977  ;  in  1880  it  was  30,128. 

Oswego  County  (an  Indian  name)  was  formed  from  Oneida  and  Onon- 
daga, March  1st,  1816.  It  lies  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  Lake  On- 
tario.    Population  in  1875  was  78,615  ;  in  1880  it  was  77,911. 
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Otsego  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery,  February  16th,  1791. 
It  is  also  an  Indian  name.  A  part  of  Schoharie  was  taken  from  it  in 
1795,  and  a  part  of  Delaware  in  1797.  Population  in  1875  was  49,815  ; 
in  1880  it  was  51,397. 

Putnam  County,  so  called  in  honor  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  was 
formed  from  Duchess  County,  June  12th,  1812.  It  lies  upon  the  Hud- 
son River,  between  the  counties  of  Duchess  and  Westchester,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Population  in  1875  was  15,811  ;  in 
1880  it  was  15,181. 

Queens  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Rensselaek  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  February  7th,  1791, 
and  named  from  the  Van  Rensselaer  family.  It  included  nearly  all  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  Population  in 
1875  was  105,053  ;  in  1880  it  was  115,328. 

Richmond  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  ])age  577. 

Rockland  County  was  formed  from  Orange  County,  February  28th, 
1798,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  extensive  mountain  area.  Popula- 
tion in  1875  was  20,951  ;  in  1880  it  was  27,(>90. 

St.  Lawkence  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County  and  parts  of 
Montgomery  and  Herkimer  counties,  March  3d,  1802.  Its  northwest- 
ern boundary  is  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  is  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  its  area  being  2880  square 
miles.     Population  in  1875  was  84,124  ;  in  1880  it  was  85,997. 

Saratoga  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  February  7th,  1791.  It 
lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
rivers.  It  is  an  Indian  name  for  a  place.  Population  in  1875  was 
55,233  ;  in  1880  it  was  55,150. 

Schenectady  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  March  7th,  1809. 
Population  in  1875  was  22,892  ;  in  1880  it  was  23,538. 

ScnoHAKiE  County  was  formed  from  Albany  and  Otsego,  April  Gth, 
1795.  The  name  is  said  to  be  the  Indian  term  for  *'  drift-wood."  A 
small  part  of  Greene  County  was  annexed  to  it  in  183G.  Population  in 
1875  was  32,419  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,910. 

ScniYLER  County  was  formed  from  Steuben,  Chemung,  and  Tomp- 
kins counties,  April  17th,  1S54.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler.     Population  in  1875  was  I8,i>28  ;  in  1880  it  was  18,842. 

Seneca  C'ointy  was  formed  from  Cayuga,  March  29th,  1804.  A  part 
of  Tompkins  C-ounty  was  taken  from  it  in  1817,  and  a  part  of  Wayne 
in  1S23.  It  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  Population 
in  1S75  was  27,299  ;  in  1880  it  was  29,278. 

Stelbkn  Coi'NTY  was  formed  from   Ontario,  ^larch   18th,   1796,  and 
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named  in  lionor  of  Baron  Yon  Steuben.  Parts  were  afterward  annexed 
to  Allegany  County  in  1808  ;  to  Livingston  County  in  1822,  and  to 
Schuyler  County  in  1854.  Population  in  1875  was  73,723  ;  in  1880  it 
was  77,580. 

Suffolk  CorxTY.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Sullivan  County  was  formed  from  Ulster,  March  27th,  1809,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  John  Sullivan,  of  the  Continental  Army- 
Population  in  1875  was  34,935  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,491. 

Tioga  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  February  16th, 
1791.  In  1798  a  part  of  Chenjingo  was  taken  from  it ;  Broome  in  1806  ; 
a  part  of  Tompkins  in  1822,  and  Chemung  in  1836.  Population  in 
1875  was  31,744  ;  in  18S0  it  was  32,673. 

Tompkins  County  was  formed  from  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  April  17th, 
1822.  A  part  of  Schuyler  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1854.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  then  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  Population  in  1875  was  32,915  ;  in  1880  it  was 
34,445. 

Ulster  County.     See  page  98  and  note,  page  577. 

Warken  County  was  formed  from  Washington  County,  March  12th, 
1813,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  of  the  Bevo- 
lution.  It  lies  on  Lake  George.  Population  in  1875  was  23,295  ;  in 
1880  it  was  25,179. 

Washington  County  was  formed  from  Albany  County,  with  the  name 
of  ''  Charlotte  County"  (in  honor  of  Princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  George  III.),  March  12th,  1772.  On  April  2d,  1784,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Washington.  Clinton  County  was  taken  from  it  in 
1788  ;  the  eastern  portion  was  ceded  to  Vermont  in  1790  ;  a  portion  was 
annexed  to  Albany  County  in  1791,  and  Warren  was  taken  from  it  in 
1813.     Population  in  1875  wjis  48,167  ;  in  1880  it  was  47,871. 

Wayne  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  and  Seneca  counties,  April 
nth,  1823.  It  lies  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  of  the  Revolution.  Population  in  1875  was 
49,882  ;  in  1880  it  was  54,700. 

Westohes^ter  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Wyoming  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  May  14th,  1841. 
A  portion  of  Allegany  County  was  annexed  in  1846.  Population  in 
1875  was  30,595  ;  in  1880  it  was  30,907. 

Yates  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  County,  February  5th,  1823, 
and  najued  in  honor  of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  then  Governorof  the  State.  A 
portion  of  Steuben  County  was  annexed  in  1824.  Population  in  1876 
was  19,G8()  ;  in  1880  it  was  21,087. 
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II. 

GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COLONIAL. 

Corneb'us  Jacobsen  May 1624 

William  Verhulst 1625 

Peter  Minuit May  4.  1626 

Walter  (or  Wouter)  Van  Twiller April.  1633 

William  Kieft Mar.  28.  1638 

Peter  Stuy vesant May  11.  1647 

Richard  NicoUs Sept.  8.  1664 

Francis  Lov^elace A  ug.  17.  1668 

Cornelis  Evertse,  Jr.,  and  a  Council  of  War. . .  .Aug.  (n.  s.)  12.     1673 

Anthony  Colve Sept.  19.  1673 

Edmund  Andros Nov.  (n.  s.)  10.     1674 

Anthony  BrocklioUs,  Commander-in-Chief Nov.  16.  1677 

Sir  Edmund  Andros Aug.  7.  1678 

Anthony  Brockholls,  Commander-in-Chief Jan.  (n.  s.)  13.       1682 

Thomas  Dongan Aug.  27.  1683 

Sir  Edmund  Andros Aug.  11.  1688 

Fmncis  Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  9.  1688 

Jacob  Leisler June  3.  1689 

Uenry  Sloughter Mar.  19.  1691 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Commander-in-Chief ful}'  26.  1691 

Benjamin  Fletcher Aug.  30.  1692 

Earl  of  Bellotnont April  13.  1695 

John  Nanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor May  17.  1699 

Earl  of  Bellomont luly  24.  1700 

Eldest  Councillor  present,  Pres.  of  the  Council. .  Mar.  5.  1701 

John  Nanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor May  19.  1701 

Lord  Cornbury May  3.  1702 

Lord  Lovelace Dec.  18.  1708 

Peter  Schuyler,  President May  6.  1709 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lieutenant-Governor May  9.  1709 

Peter  Schuyler,  President May  25.  1709 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lieutenant-Governor June  1.  1709 

Gerardus  Beekman,  President April  10.  1710 

Robert  Hunter June  14.  1710 
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Peter  Schuyler,  President July  21.  1719 

William  Burnet Sept.  17.  1720 

John  Montgomery April  15.        •        1728 

Rip  Van  Dam,  President July  1.  1731 

William  Cosby Aug.  1.  1732 

George  Clarke,  President Mar.  10.  1736 

George  Clarke,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  30.  1736 

George  Clinton Sept.  2.  1743 

Sir  Dan  vers  Osborn Oct.  10.  1753 

James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  12.  1753 

Sir  Charles  Hardy Sept.  3.  1755 

James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Governor June  3.  1757 

Cadwallader  Colden,  President -A.ug.  4.  1760 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Aug.  8.  1761 

Robert  Monckton Oct.  26.  1761 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Nov.  18.  1761 

Robert  Monckton June  14.  1 762 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor June  28.  1763 

Sir  Ilenry  Moore Nov.  13.  1765 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Sept.  12.  1769 

Earl  of  Dnnmore Oct.  19.  1770 

William  Tryon July  9.  1771 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor   April  7.  1774 

William  Tryon June  28.  1775 

James  Robertson,  Military  Governor Mar.  23.  1780 

Andrew  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor April  17.  1783 

The  last  two  named  are  not  recognized  bv  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  served  during  the  occupation  of  New  York  City  by  the  British  from 
1770  to  17S3. 

PRKSIDKNTS    OF   THE    PROVINCIAL   00NGSE88. 

Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston May  23.  1775 

Nathaniel  Woodhnll,  President />r^  tempore Aug.  28.  1775 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  President  jr>/Y>  tevqmre Nov.  2.  1775 

Nathaniel  Woodhnll Dec.  6.  1775 

John  Ilaring,  President  pro  tempore Dec.  16.  1775 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  President  pro  tempore Aug.  10.  1776 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr -A.ug.  28.  1776 

Peter  R.  Livingston Sept.   26.  1776 

Abraham  Ten  Broeek Mar.  6.  1777 
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Leonard  Gansevoort,  President  j^o  tempore April  18. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,    President  of  Council  of 

Safety May  14. 
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GOVERNORS   OF    THE    STATE. 

George  Clinton July  30. 

John  Jay July  1. 

George  Clinton 

Morgan  Lewis 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

John   Taylor,    Lieutenant-Governor   and    Acting 

Governor Mar. 

De  Witt  Clinton July  1. 

Joseph  C.  Yates Jan  1. 

De  Witt  Clinton 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Act- 
ing Governor Feb.  1 1. 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Enos  T.  Throop,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Acting 

Governor Mar.  12. 

Enos  T.  Throop Jan.  1 . 

William  L.  Marcy 

William  II.  Seward 

William  C.  Bouck 

Silas  Wright 

John  Young 

Hamilton  Fish 

Washington  Hunt 

Horatio  Seymour 

Myron  II.  Clark 

John  A.  King 

Edwin  D.  Morgan 

Horatio  Seymour 

Reuben  E.  Fenton 

John  T.  Hoffman 

John  Adams  Dix 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 


1777 
1795 
1801 
1804 
1807 

1817 
1817 
1823 

1825 

1828 
1829 

1829 
1831 
1833 
1839 
1843 
1845 
1847 
1849 
1851 
1853 
1855 
1857 
1859 
1863 
1865 
1809 
1873 
1875 


MORE  ELABORATE  HISTORIES. 

The  reader  of  this  compendious  History  of  the  State  of  New  York 
who  may  desire  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  commonwealth  may 
profitably  consult  the  following  works  : 

Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  obtained 
abroad  by  Brodhead. 

Documentary  History  of  New  York,  edited  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan, 
M.D. 

Brodhead's  History  of  New  York  to  1691. 

Macauley's  History  of  New  York. 

Yates  and  Moulton's  History  of  New  York  (colonial). 

Smith's  History  of  New  York  (colonial). 

Dunlap's  History  of  New  York. 

Roberts's  History  of  New  York. 

Barbor's  Historical  Collection  of  New  York. 

O'Callaghan's  History  of  New  Netherland. 

Jones's  History  of  New  York  During  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Watson's  Annals  and  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and  State. 

Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois. 

Morgan's  History  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

Ruttenber's  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Jesuit  Relations. 

Stone's  Biographies  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Brant,  anS  Red  Jacket. 

Stone's  History  of  Burgoyne's  Campaign. 

Lossing's  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Campbell's  Border  Wars  of  New  York. 

Simms's  History  of  Schoharie  County  and  Border  Wars  of  New  York. 

Turner's  History  of  Pioneer  Settlements  in  New  York. 

O'Reilley's  History  of  Rochester. 

Munro's  Description  of  the  Genesee  Country. 

Watson's  History  of  Essex  County  and  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Palmer's  History  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  Incidents  on  Long  Island. 

Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island. 
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Prime's  History  of  Long  Island. 

Stiles's  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

Histories  of  New  York  City  by  Mies  M.  L.  Bootli,  D.  T.  Valentine, 
"W.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  and  B.  J.  Lossing. 

Francis's  Old  New  York. 

Munsell's  Annals  of  Albany. 

Marshall's  Niagara  Frontier. 

Public  Documents  Relating  to  the  New  York  Canals. 

Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instmction. 

Hammond's  Political  Historj^  of  New  York. 

Dunshee's  History  of  the  Collegiate  (Dutch  Reformed)  Church  School. 

Ketchum's  History  of  Buffalo. 

Hunt's  Letters  About  the  Hudson. 

Lossing's  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea. 

Bonney's  Legacy  of  Historical  Gleanings. 

Numerous  Town  and  County  Histories. 
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A. 

Abercrombie.  James,  {nefficiencj  of,  168  ; 
attacks  Ticonderoga,  174. 

Abraham,  Heights  of,  scaled,  182. 

Abraham,  Plains  of,  180;  battle  on  the, 
183. 

Acadians  or  French  Neutrals,  163. 

Acland,  Major,  wounded,  278. 

Acland,  Lady  Harriet  (note),  278. 

Adams,  John,  President  of  the  United 
States,  363. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  at,  157. 

Albany  City  incorporated;  municipal  offi- 
cers  of,  102  ;  name  clianged,  89  ;  indepen- 
dent government  at,  107;  Colonial  con- 
ventions at.  107,  162  ;  Provincial  Assem- 
bly at,  108  ;  state  of  society  at,  150,  151; 
canal  celebration  at,  464 ;  charter  of, 
amended,  543. 

Albany  County,  Territory  of,  98  ;  extent  of, 
342. 

Albany  Regency,  The,  452. 

Alexander,  James,  counsel  for  Zenger,  144. 

Alexandria  Buy,  Moonlight  battle  in,  416. 

Algerine  Corsairs,  458. 

Algonquin  Indians  slain  at  Hoboken  and 
Manhattan  Island,  48. 

Allen,  Ethan,  a  bold  popular  leader,  190, 
316 ;  at  Ticonderoga,  218  ;  a  prisoner,  229; 
and  Beverly  Robinson,  317. 

Allen,  Ichabod,  killed  at  Cherry  Valley, 
291. 

Allen,  Ira,  active  in  Vermont,  317  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  318,  319. 

Allen  and  Warner  before  the  Provincial 
Congres.M  of  New  York,  223. 

Allerton,  Isaac,  at  New  Amsterdam,  49. 

Allied  armies  besiege  Yorktown,  322. 

Amnrica,  Position  of  affairs  in,  172. 

American  Association,  The,  211,  212. 


American  naval  force  in  1813,  419. 

American  Navy,  Exploits  of  the,  397,  398. 

American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
National  Union.  520,  521. 

American  System,  The,  473. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  at  Louisburg,  173;  bi- 
ography of  (note),  178 ;  commander-in- 
chief  on  Lake  Champlain,  179  ;  receives 
the  surrender  of  Montreal,  184. 

Amphibious  warfare,  418,  419. 

Amsterdam  Charter  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.,  Members  of  the  (note),  23 ; 
action  of  the,  63. 

Amsterdam  merchants  of  trade  at  Man- 
hattan (note),  14. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Alexander,  first  engraver  on 
wood  in  America ;  biography  of  (note), 
575. 

Anderson,  Robert,  Major,  at  Fort  Sumter, 
522. 

Annapolis,  Convention  at,  in  1786,  336. 

Andre,  Major  John,  complots  with  Arnold, 

311  ;  arrested  as  a  spy,  312  ;  executed ; 
honored  by  his  King,  315  ;  captors  of, 

312  ;  captors  of,  rewarded,  315. 
Andros,  Edmond,  biography  of  (note),  91  ; 

Governor  of  New  York  ;  imprisons  citi- 
zens, 92 ;  at  Albany ;  sends  gunpowder 
to  Rhode  Island,  93  ;  knighted,  94  ;  long 
rule  of,  96 ;  Viceroy  of  English-Amer- 
ican  Colonies,  103 ;  arrested  in  Boston 
and  sent  to  England,  105. 

Anne,  Queen,  crowned,  129. 

Anthony,  AUard,  a  schepen,  62. 

Anti- Masonic  movements,  471,  472  ;  party 
dissolved,  476. 

Anti-Masonry,  Origin  of,  471,  472. 

Anti-Rentism,  499,  500. 

Argus  and  Pelican,  Battle  between  the« 
418. 

Armies,  Disbandment  of ;  the  Union,  538. 
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Armstrong,  Jobn,  Gates's  aide-de-camp  on 
Bemis's  Heights,  276 ;  author  of  the  New. 
burgh  Letters,  328 ;  Secretary  of  War  ; 
biography  of  (note),  412 ;  Hampton  and 
Wilkinson  and.  4t3,  414. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  with  Allen  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  218  ;  naval  operations  of ;  captures 
St.  Johns,  222  ;  joins  Montgomery  in  an 
attack  on  Quebec;  in  command  there,  230; 
naval  career  on  Lake  Champlain,  251; 
relieves  Fort  Schuyler,  273  ;  in  battle  on 
Bemis's  Heights,  275,  280 ;  wounded,  280  ; 
military  governor  of  Philadelphia  ;  mar- 
riage of  ;  convicted  of  crookedness  ;  plots 
treason,  311,  312  ;  flies  to  the  Vulture,  314; 
receives  his  stipulated  reward,  815  ;  at- 
tempt to  abduct,  315  ;  a  plunderer  in 
Viririnia  ;  rewards  offered  for,  321. 

Arnold  and  Morgan  on  Bemis's  Heights, 
281. 

Arnold,  Mrs.,  at  her  husband's  headquar- 
ters,  313  ;  distress  of,  314. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  319. 

Afna,  a  British  vessel,  fires  on  New  York 
City,  232. 

Assembly,  Popular,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
Members  of  the,  74. 

Assembly,  The  first  General  English,  at 
New  York,  9ft ;  laws  passed  by  ;  Speaker 
of,  99. 

Assembly,  Anti-Leislerian,  123. 

Assembly,  Leislerian,  125  ;  revokes  fraud- 
ulent land  grants  ;  victory  over  Absolu- 
tism, 150. 

Assembly,  The  New  York  Provincial,  pre- 
pares for  war,  164. 

Ato-tar-ho,  first  President  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  8. 

Attwood,  William.  Chief-Justice,  129. 

Auchmuty,  Rev.  Dr.,  572. 

Autosee,  Battle  of,  406. 

B. 

Bainbridge,  William,  Commodore,  398. 

Ballston  destroyed,  308. 

Baltimore,  Attack  on   National   troops  in, 

525. 
Bank  charter,  A,  in  p)olitics,  399,  400. 
Barn-burners,  a  political  faction,  501. 
Barneveldt,    John   Van    Olden,    Death    of 

(note),  16. 


Barney,  Joshua,  Flotilla  of,  destroyed,  435. 

Barre,  Count  de  la,  and  Governor  Dongan, 
100. 

Barr6,  Col.  Isaac,  Retort  of.  in  Parliament 
(note),  186. 

Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlighten- 
hig  the  World,  567. 

Bauman,  Lt. -Colonel,  Death  of,  269. 

Baxter,  George,  commissioner  at  Hartford^ 
58 ;  biography  of  (note) ;  prepares  an  in- 
dictment against  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
65. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  Secretary  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  89;  imprisoned,  92;  op- 
poses Leisler,  107 ;  imprisoned,  109 ;  re- 
ceives grants  of  land,  125 ;  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace ;  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  reprieved,  130. 

Beaver  Dams,  Affair  at,  412. 

Beeckman,  Dr.  Gerardus,  Interview  of,, 
with  Stuyvesant,  66;  Imprisoned,  92; 
convicted  of  treason  and  pardoned,  110, 
111;  biography  of  (note),  110. 

Beeckman,  William,  a  achepen,  62, 89 ;  Vice- 
Director  of  New  Amstel ;  biography  of 
(note),  72. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of ,  Governor  of  New  York, 
120,  121 ;  administration  of.  123,  124 ; 
favors  the  Leisler  family,  124  ;  death  and 
character  of,  125. 

Bellomont  and  Livingston,  122. 

Bellows,  Rev.  H.  W.,  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission  ;  biography  of  (note),  527. 

Bemis's  Heights,  Battles  on,  274-276. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  488. 

Bennington,  Battle  of,  269. 

Benson,  Egbert,  first  Attorney-General, 
260 :  in  New  York  Legislature ;  biog- 
raphy  of  (note),  337.  338. 

Berkeley,  John,  Proprietor  of  New  Jersey^ 
86. 

Beverswyck,  46. 

Biddle,  Captain  James,  439. 

Billop  House,  Peace  Conference  at  the» 
244. 

Binckes,  Jacob,  Proclamation  of,  89. 

Binnenhof,  The,  Hall  of  Representatives 
*16. 

Bisshopp,  Lt. -Colonel,  Death  of,  418^ 

Black  Rock,  Affair  at,  418. 

Bladensburg,  Battle  of,  486. 
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Blakely,  Captain  Johnson,  Loss  of,  438. 

Bleecker,  Ann  Eliza,  poet,  572. 

Block,  Adrien,  Dutch  navigator  ;  builds  a 
ship  at  Manhattan  ;  discoveries  of,  15. 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  a  pat r* ton,  32. 

Bloodshed,  The  last,  in  the  Revolution,  326. 

Boerstler,  Colonel,  at  the  Beaver  Dams, 
412. 

Bogardus,  Rev.  Everardus,  firat  settled  pas- 
tor in  New  Netherland,  34,  35,  568 ;  re- 
bukes the  Governor,  53  ;  death  of,  53. 

Bolinjfbroke,  Lord,  plans  exp)edition 
against  Quebec,  13(5 ;  biography  of  (note), 
136. 

Bolton.  Robert,  historian,  574. 

Boom  at  Ticonderoj^^a  and  Mount  Indepen- 
dence. 265  ;  at  West  Point,  253. 

Borgne,  Lake,  American  flotilla  on,  441. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  173. 

B<.»ston  mas.sacre.  The,  202. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  Effect  of  the,  206. 

Boston,  Siege  and  surrender  of,  234. 

Boston  tea-party.  The,  205  ;  effects  of  the, 
206. 

Bostonians,  Sympathy  for  the,  207. 

Bouck,  Wni.  C,  Governor  ;  biography  of 
(notts),  497. 

Boundary  line  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut  ;  The  Oblonjf,  142. 

Boyd,  John  Parker,  at  Chrysler's  Field; 
biography  of  (note),  416. 

Braddock,  Edward,  meets  Colonial  govern- 
ors ;  death  of,  103. 

Bradford,  William,  and  the  New  York 
Gazette,  143. 

Bradley,  Attorney-General  of  New  York, 
145,  152-154. 

Bradstreet,  John,  provisions  the  garrison 
at  Oswego,  168 ;  biography  of  (note), 
174  ;  captures  Fort  Frontenac,  175  (note), 
176. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  F^nglish  commissioner  at 
Hartford  in  1650,  58. 

Brandt  (or  Brant),  Joseph,  organizes  scalp- 
ing parties  ;  desolates  Springfield  and  the 
Schoharie  Valley.  290  ;  Sir  Jolm  Johnson 
and  the  Butlers,  allies  of,  291  ;  (note) 
humanity  of,  291,  292. 

Brandy  wine  Creek,  BattN*  at,  280. 

Brant,  John,  at  Queenstown  battle,  395  ; 
at  the  Beaver  Dams,  412. 


Brasher,  Abraham,  110. 

Breyman,  Colonel,  commands  riflemen, 
275;  mortally  wounded,  281. 

Brewster,  Elder  Wm.,  leads  the  "Pil- 
grims," 24. 

British  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  297. 

British  plan  for  dividing  the  Colonies,  238. 

British  posts  in  South  Carolina  captured, 
324. 

British  troops.  Depredations  of,  in  South- 
East  Virginia  ;  join  Clinton  at  New  York, 
297  ;  occupy  only  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah in  the  South,  325  ;  evacuate  Savan. 
nah,  326  ;  evacuate  New  York,  331. 

Brock,  General  Sir  Isaac,  on  Queenstown 
Heights,  394  ;  death  of,  895. 

BrockhoUs,  Anthony,  Actinjf-Governor,  94. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,  historian,  574 ; 
biography  of  (note),  574. 

Brooklyn,  Settlers  at  (note),  26. 

Brown,  Jacob,  charjred  with  the  defence  of 
the  Northern  portion  of  New  York  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  390 ;  invades  Canada, 
422. 

Brown,  Colonel  John,  in  the  rear  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  275  ;  killed  in  battle  at 
Stone  Arabia  ;  biography  of  (note),  307. 

Brown,  John,  Raid  of,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
515. 

Brugh,*  Johannes  Van,  Alderman,  85  ;  bur- 
gomaster, 89. 

Brunei,  Isambert,  and  the  Cliamplain  Canal, 
349. 

Bryant,  Wm.  C,  Notice  of,  482,  575. 

Buchanan,  James,  President  of  the  United 
States,  511. 

"Bucktails"  and  ♦' Clintonians,"  453. 

Buel,  Jesse,  Notice  of  ;  biography  of  (note), 
447. 

Buffalo,  Destruction  of,  417;  in  1813; 
growth  of,  469. 

Bull  Run,  Battle  of ;  effect  of  battle  of, 
526. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  220. 

Burgoyne,  General  Sir  John,  in  Canada, 
240  ;  biography  of  (note),  263  ;  embarks 
on  Lake  Champlain,  264  ;  feasts  the  Ind- 
ians ;  arrives  at  Crown  Point ;  proclama. 
tion  of,  265  and  note,  266 ;  takes  Forts 
Ticonderoga  and  Independence,  266, 
267 ;  pushes  on  to  the  Hudson  River^  268  ; 
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fights  the  Amaricans  near  the  Hudsou,   ! 
274-281 ;  encamps  on  Saratoga  Heights, 
274 ;  awaits  tidings  from  Clinton  ;  pre- 
pares for  battle,  277 ;  capitalation  and 
surrender  of,  281. 

Bargoyne's  invasion  of  New  York,  263- 
284  ;  troops  of,  sent  to  Virginia,  282. 

Burnet,  Governor  William,  Character  of; 
biography  of  (note),  139 ;  administra- 
tion of,  139-141. 

Burning  vessels  at  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery, 284. 

Burns's  Coffee-House  (note),  198. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Adroit  management  of,  364  ; 
biography  of  (note);  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  364  ;  President  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  370 ; 
Democratic  Candidate  for  Governor,  373  ; 
quarrel  and  duel  with  Hamilton,  373, 
374;  mysterious  expedition  of;  tried  for 
treason  and  acquitted  ;  political  death 
of,  375. 

Burrites,  The,  379. 

Burton,  Mary,  and  the  Negro  Plot,  153,  154. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  Prime  Minister,  192  ;  ruinous 
policy  of,  193. 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  292-294. 

Butler,  Walter,  at  Cherry  Valley,  291. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  commands  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  293. 

C. 

Campaign  of  1755.  163  ;  of  1756,  167  ;  of 
1758,  173  ;  of  1759, 178,  179. 

Campbell,  Samuel,  Family  of,  made  cap- 
tive at  Cherry  Valley,  292. 

Campbell,  Lt. -Colonel,  attacks  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, 283. 

Campbell,  William  W.,  historian,  574. 

Canada,  Invasion  of,  undertaken  in  1690, 
115 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer, 
in  1711,  134,  135  ;  surrendered  to  the 
English,  184  ;  alliance  with,  or  conquest 
of,  222 ;  preparations  to  invade,  in  1775, 
227,228;  end  of  invasion  in  1776,  240; 
Revolutionary  movements  in,  489. 

Canajoharie  settlement  desolated,  306. 

Canal  companies  organized,  348. 

Canals  in  the  State,  469,  554. 


Cape  Breton  surrendered  to  the  English, 

156. 
Carleton,  Major,  leads  a  marauding  party 

to  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  308. 
Carleton,   Sir  Guy,    succeeds    Sir    Henry 

Clinton  in  command,  828. 
Caroline,  Destruction  of  the,  490. 
Carrol],  Charles,  commissioner  in  Canada, 

239. 
Carteret,  George,  Proprietor  of  New  Jersey, 

86. 
Castine,  Baron  de  (note),  100. 
Centennial  celebration  and  exhibition,  553. 
Cesnola,  L.  P.  di  (note),  575. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (note),  869. 
Champlain,    Samuel,    in    Northern    New 

York  ;   biography  of  (note),  9 ;  in   war 

with  Northern   Indians,  9,  10 ;   in  war 

with  the  Iroquois,  18. 
Champlain  Canal  (note),  462. 
Chancery,  New  Court  of,  established,  129. 
Chandler,  General,  at  Stony  Creek,  410. 
Charles  11.,  Death  of,  101. 
Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges,  97. 
Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,  31. 
Charter  of  Special  Privileges  granted,  31. 
Chase,  Samuel,  on  a  Committee  in  Canada, 

239. 
Chauncey,   Isaac,  Commander-in-chief  on 

Lake  Ontario,  392,  401  ;    biography  of 

(note),  401  ;  blockades  the  British  squad. 

ron  at  Kingston,  431. 
Chauncey  and  Teo  on  I^ake  Ontario,  415. 
Cherry  Valley,  Massacre  at,  291,  292. 
Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  Battle  between 

the,  417,  418. 
Chief- J  ustice  of  New  York  (Pratt)  appointed 

by  the  crown,  189. 
Children,  cruelty  to,  Law  for  the  preven- 
tion of,  554. 
Chippewa,  Battle  of,  424. 
Christian  Commission,  The,  528,  529. 
Christianity  of  an    Indian    chief  proven 

(note),  124. 
Christiansen,   Captain,  14 ;  voyages  of,  to 

Manhattan  Island  and  Albany,  15. 
Christina,  Fort,  41. 
Christina,  Queen,  41. 
Chrysler'd  Field,  Battle  at,  416. 
Churches  in  New  York  in  1760,  188. 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  829,  890. 
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City  Hal],  First,  in  New  Amsterdam  (note), 
63. 

avil  Rights  Bill,  549. 

Clark,  Myron  H.,  Governor,  510  ;  biography 
of  (note),  510, 511 ;  and  Virginia  authori- 
ties, 512. 

Clarke,  Sir  George,  Lieutenant-Governor ; 
biography  of  (note),  152. 

Clay,  Henry,  and  the  *•  American  System," 
473. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  Appeal  of,  234  ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  in  political  life,  366  ;  duel 
of,  with  Swartwout,  372  ;  biography  of 
(note),  385;  and  the  Erie  Canal,  386; 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  400  ;  character  of,  445  ; 
triumph  of,  452  ;  elected  Governor,  453 ; 
removed  from  office  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, 460  ;  weds  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea  ; 
death  of,  473. 

Clinton,  George,  first  Governor  of  the 
State.  262 ;  and  the  Highland  Forts,  283  ; 
leads  troops  to  Ticonderoga,  305  ;  leads 
troops  to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  307;  re- 
elected Govt-rnor,  353  ;  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  381  ;  biography  of 
(note),  398. 

Clinton,  James,  and  the  Highlsmd  Forts, 
283  ;  biojf  raphy  of  (note),  384. 

Clinton,  Sir  George,  Governor  ;  biography 
of  (note),  154  ;  arrives  at  New  York,  155 ; 
and  the  Assembly,  158,  159  ;  administra- 
tion of,  158. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  at  Sandy  Hook,  234; 
march  of,  upon  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  attacks  them,  283 ;  evacuates 
Philadelphia ;  in  battle  at  Monmouth 
Court-House,  295 ;  biography  of  (note), 
297  ;  sails  for  Charleston  ;  captures  that 
city,  308;  deceived  by  misleading  letters, 
322. 

Clinton's  courier  hunjr  as  a  spy,  285. 

Coalition,  A  political,  846. 

Cochran,  Admiral,  433. 

Cockburn,  Admiral,  Marauding  expeditions 
of,  418.  419. 

Coerten,  Myndert,  arrested,  110. 

Coffee,  General  John,  in  the  Cret^k  War, 
406. 

Colbert,  French  Minister,  91. 

C«>1den,  Cadwallader,  remarks  on  the  Five 


Nations  (note),  8 ;  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  189 ;  and  the  Society 
Library,  187  ;  Actinjf  -  Governor,  189  ; 
hung  in  effigy,  and  property  destroyed  by 
a  mob,  196  ;  notice  of,  572. 

Cole,  Thomas,  artist,  575. 

College  of  Nineteen,  The,  28,  31,  33,  52  ; 
changes  the  government  of  New  N^ther- 
land,  53 ;  gives  a  burgher  government 
to  New  Amsterdam,  62. 

Collegians  in  New  York  (note),  188. 

Collegiate  (Dutch  Reformed)  Church 
School,  and  two  prominent  principals  of 
the  (note),  568. 

Colles,  Christopher,  on  the  canal  system ; 
biography  of  (note).  347. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  commands  a  flotilla  in 
the  Hudson  River,  279. 

Col  Iyer,  Vincent,  and  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, 529. 

Colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  107, 115. 

Colonial  Convention  at  Albany,  161. 

Colonial  Governors,  Conference  of,  at  An- 
napolis, 163. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York,  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob,  534. 

Colve,  Captain  Anthony,  Governor  of  New 
York  ;  sketch  of  (note),  89 ;  vigilance 
of,  90. 

Commissioners  of  Congress  sent  to  Canada, 
239. 

Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  (note), 
140. 

Committee  of  One  Hundred  (note),  217. 

Committee  of  Safety,  523. 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  210. 

Committees  of  Fifty-one  and  Vigilance, 
Feud  between  the,  208, 209. 

Common  School  Fund,  Appropriations  for 
a,  376  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
496,  497  ;  condition  of  the,  360,  361,  and 
note  ;  notice  of  the,  555,  556. 

Common  Schools,  Appropriations  for,  376. 

«' Common  Sense  *'  and  its  effect,  236,  237. 

Comptroller,  Office  of,  created,  363. 

Compulsory  Eklucation,  550 ;  and  note  on, 
551. 

Confederate  agents  conspire  to  burn  New 
York  City,  536. 

"  Confederate  States  of  America" — a  league 
of  politicians  and  a  misnomer,  521. 
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Con  federation,  Articles  of,  Weakness  of 
the,  327. 

Confiscation  and  Attainder  Acts,  261 ;  per- 
sons affected  bj  the  (note),  262. 

Congress,  called,  Session  of,  526. 

Congress,  The  First  Continental  ;  mem- 
bers of,  from  New  York,  2ld. 

Connecticut,  Depredations  on  the  coasts  of  ; 
towns  in,  burned,"298. 

Connecticut  Valley,  Contentions  for  occu- 
pation of  the,  35. 

Consolers  of  the  sick.  Duties  of  the,  32. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
formed,  257 ;  adopted,  258 ;  published 
(note),  258 ;  first  revision  of  the,  370  ; 
government  organized  under  the,  459, 
460;  third  revision  of  the,  503,  504; 
amendments  to,  ratified,  549,  550. 

ConMitviior^  and  Ouerriere,  Battle  between 
the,  397. 

Continental  Army,  Disbandment  of  the, 
328  ;  last  survivors  of  the,  329  and  note  ; 
quotas  for,  furnished  by  States  (note),  329. 

Continental  Congress,  The  firet  meeting  of 
the,  210  ;  resolutions  of  defiauce  ;  work 
of  the,  211  ;  effect  of  proceedings  of  th*-, 
212 ;  powers  of  the,  219  ;  disarms  Tories, 
233 ;  flight  of  the,  to  Lancaster,  287. 

Continental  paper  money,  Counterfeit,  319. 

Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  as- 
sembles at  Kingston,  256  ;  forms  and 
adopts  a  constitution,  258  ;  members  of 
the  new  (note),  256. 

Conway,  General,  Sketch  of  (note),  287. 

"Conway's  Cabal,"  287. 

Cook,  Lemuel,  Biography  of  (note),  329. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  573 ;  biography 
of  (note),  573. 

Cooper,  Myles,  D.D.,  President  of  King's 
College,  213.  572. 

Cooper,  Peter,  builder  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can locomotive  engine  (note),  555. 

Coote,  Richard,  Lord  Bellomont,  Governor  ; 
biography  of  (note),  120. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  Governor,  Character  and 
career  of,  129-132. 

Cornell  University,  540. 

Cornwall  County,  Location  of,  98. 

Cornwallis,  Earl,  in  battle  of  Long  Island, 
244 ;  in  command  in  South  Carolina ; 
invades    North    Carolina,    309  ;    chases 


Greene ;  at  Guilford  Coart-Uouse ; 
marches  to  the  sea-coast,  324;  in- com- 
mand in  Virginia,  321,  324  ;  at  Torl^town, 
321  ;  surrender  of,  322  ;  effect  of  the  sur- 
render of,  323. 

Corrupt  judires.  547. 

Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevens  Van,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine,  61  ;  burgomaster.  85. 

Cosby,  Governor,  Character  of,  142  ;  con- 
flict of,  with  Van  Dam  and  others, 
143. 

Council  of  Appointment,  Composition  of 
the,  259  ;  actions  of  the,  459  ;  powers  of 
the.  505. 

Council  of  Eight,  49,  50 ;  send  a  memorial 
to  the  State's- General  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Kieft,  50,  51. 

Council  of  Nine,  61. 

Council  of  Plymouth  send  a  colony  to  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  24. 

Council  of  Revision,  Composition  of  the, 
259 ;  (note),  454. 

Council  of  Safety,  Members  of  the,  260. 

Cousseau,  Jacques,  Alderman,  85. 

Covington,  General,  at  Chrysler's  Field, 
416. 

Cow  Bay,   Arms   of   Holland    at,   pulled 
down,  42. 
i  Couweiihoven,   Peter   Wolfertsen  Van,   a 
sehepen,  63. 

Craney  Island,  Conflict  at,  418. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  sculptor,  576. 

Credit  system.  Collapse  of  the,  481,  485 ; 
effects  of  the,  486. 

Creek  Indians,  War  against  the,  406,  407. 

Creek  Nation,  Ruin  of  the,  407. 

Crittenden  Compromise,  Tlie,  520. 

Croghan,  Major  George,  at  Sandusky,  404. 

Croton  Aqueduct.  The,  486. 

Crown  Point,  Expedition  against,  164; 
fort  built  at,  179 ;  capture  of,  219 ; 
possessed  by  the  British,  252. 

Cruger,  John,  Biography  of  (note),  369. 

Cumberland  County  claimed  by  Vermont, 
316. 

Cummings,  Thomas  S.,  artist,  576. 

Cunningham,  William,  British  Piovcwt 
Marshal  (note),  250. 

Curler  or  Corlear,  Arendt  Van,  commissary 
at  Rensselaerwyck,  rescues  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary,  46  ;  biography  of  (note),  49.    . 
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Curler,  Jacob  Van,  commands   Fort  Good 

Hope,  35. 

D. 

D'Anville,  Due,  Expedition  of,  156. 

D' Aubrey,  Colonel,  commands  French  and 
Indians.  179. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  President  of  the  "Con- 
federate States  of  America,"  521 

Dawson,  Henry  B.,  historian,  574. 

Day,  Benjamin  H.,  publisher  of  the  first 
"  penny  paper,"  483. 

Deane,  James.  Indian  interpreter,  289. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  commander  of  the  North- 
ern Department ;  biography  of  (note), 
392 ;  resolves  to  invade  ("anada,  408  ; 
resignation  of,  412. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for,  abolished,  478. 

De  Bougainville,  Errand  of,  182. 

Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  398 ;  com- 
mander of  the  President,  439  ;  humbles 
the  Barbary  Powers  ;  biography  of  (note), 
458. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  237  ;  read  to 
the  army  at  New  York ;  approved  by 
the  Provincial  Congress,  238. 

De  Grist,  Paul  K.  Van,  a  achepen,  62. 

De  Heister,  leader  of  German  troops,  244. 

Delavall,  Thomas,  Councilman,  84. 

De  Laet.  historian  (note),  63,  592. 

De  Lancey,  James,  Chief-J  ustice,  143  ; 
presides  at  the  trial  of  Zenger,  145 ;  and 
Governor  Clinton,  158 ;  biography  of 
(note),  158;  Acting-Cilovernor,  159  ;  death 
of.  186  ;  to  Lords  of  Trade,  180  ;  and 
Society  Library,  187. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  in  the  Assembly  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  213. 

Delaware  River,  Settlers  on  the,  26  ;  Wash- 
ington crossing  the,  254. 

Dellius,  Dominie,  obtains  land  by  fraud, 
126. 

De  Milt,  Anthony,  nchout,  89 ;  imprisoned, 
92. 

Democratic  Party  overthrown,  49  ;  schism 
in  the,  373  ;  disruption  of  the,  516. 

Democratic  Society  song  of  "  God  Save  the 
Guillotine,"  sung  at  meeting  of  (note), 
357. 

De  Nonville,  Dongan  and,  102  ;  invades  the 
Iroquois  country,  102,  103. 

De  Peyster,    Abraham,  A ssociate-J ustice  ; 


biography  of  (note),  129  ;  and  the  Society 
Library,  187. 

De  Peyster,  Johannes,  Alderman,  85  ;  notice 
of  (note),  85  ;  burgomaster,  89,  92. 

Dermer,  Captain,  at  Manhattan,  23. 

De  Ruy  ven,  Secretary,  receiver  of  revenues, 
90. 

De  Sille,  Nicasius,  Vice-Director-General, 
67. 

Detroit,  Surrender  of,  184,  185. 

De  Vries,  David  Pietersen,  plants  a  colony 
on  Delaware  Bay,  33  ;  leaves  the  colony, 
50  ;  prophetic  words  of,  61. 

De  Witt,  a  Dutch  navigator,  14. 

De  Witt,  Simeon,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  383, 
384 ;  surveyor-general,  460. 

Dieskau,  Baron  de,  defeated  and  wounded 
at  I^ke  George,  1 66. 

Dincklagen,  Lubberius  Van,  causes  there- 
call  of  Van  T wilier,  38  ;  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, 51 ;  joins  in  a  memorial  to  the 
States-General,  62. 

Dix,  John  Adams,  and  School  District 
Libraries,  497;  famous  Order  of,  517,  518  ; 
Governor  ;  biography  of  (note),  549. 

Donck,  Adriaen  Van  der,  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine  ;  imprisoned  by  Stuyvesant, 
61 ;  presents  the  memorial  of  the  Council 
of  Nine  to  the  States-General,  62. 

Dongan,  Thomas.  Governor,  96  ;  biography 
of  (note),  96 ;  foreign  relations  of,  99, 
100 ;  refuses  to  obey  the  King,  101 ;  is 
dismissed,  102. 

Dowuie,  Commodore,  at  Plattsburgh,  428. 

Draft,  The,  533. 

Draft  Riots  in  New  York.  533,  534. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  573. 

Draper,  A.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  556. 

Draper,  John  W..  572. 

Drummond,  Lt.-General,  wijh  Wellington's 
veterans  in  Canada;  commands  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  424. 

Duane,  James,  District  Judge,  346  ;  first 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  after  the  Rev- 
olution, 350. 

Duchess  County,  Territory  of;  name  of 
(note),  89. 

Dudley.  Guilford  D.,  401. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York 
(note),  116. 
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Duke  of  York,  Chamcter  of.  02. 

Duke's  County,  Locatiou  of,  98. 

Duke's  laws.  The  (note),  85. 

Dunlap,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  Cherry  Valley,  291. 

Dunlap,  Wm.,  artist  and  historian.  572. 

Dunmore,  liord,  (.Tovernor,  208. 

Du<iue8ne,  Fort,  162. 

Durand,  A.  B.,  artist,  575. 

Dutch,  The,  on  Manhattan,  surrounded  by 
Indians.  18 ;  liberality  of  the,  40  ;  Chris- 
tian charity  of  the,  40  ;  embassy  of  the, 
to  New  Plymouth,  and  its  results,  57  ; 
embassy  of,  to  Maryland,  08,  01) :  retake 
New  York.  88,  89. 

Dutch  West  India  Co.,  The,  chartered  ; 
features  of  the  charter ;  powers  of  the, 
22 ;  favored  by  the  States-General,  22, 
23 ;  organization  of  the,  23  ;  send  colo- 
nists to  New  Netherland,  25,  27 ;  success 
of  the,  30  :  offer  an  asylum  to  the  op- 
pressed in  New  Netherland,  71. 

K. 

East  and  West  Jersey,  94. 

Eelkens  defies  Van  Twiller.  \\A. 

Election  Riots  in  New  York  City,  48:J-485. 

Elliott,  Charles,  artist,  575. 

Elliott,  Captain  Jesse  D.,  captures  vessels 
near  Buffalo.  402. 

Embarj2roes  and  Orders  in  (.'ouncil,  378- 
881. 

Empire  State,  tht-,  Retro8])ect  of  the  life 
of.  508-570  ;  relijrious  denominations  in 
508,  509  ;  political  condition  of,  509.  570  ; 
courts  of ;  trade,  manufactures  and  ix)pu- 
lation  of,  571 ;  statesmen,  jurii^ts,  literary 
men,  and  arts  and  artists  in,  572-57  5. 

Emuckfau,  Battle  of,  400. 

England,  Monarchy  restored  in  ;  a  royal 
state  trick,  71  ;  Revolution  in.  and  its 
effect  in  America,  105. 

English-American  Colonists,  Character  and 
condition  of,  185. 

English,  The,  in  America,  101. 

English.  The,  in  America,  encroach  on 
Dutch  domain,  42. 

Enterprise  and  ^o-rf/-.  Battle  between,  418. 

Episcopacy  in  the  Colonies.  185-189. 

"  E<iual  Rights"  Party,  Action  of  the  :  dis- 
solution of  the.  482. 


Erie  Canal,  GenesiB  of  the,  383, 384  ;  be^n- 
ning  of  the  oonstraction  of  the,  384,  385  ; 
preliminary  measures  adopted  ;  meeting 
in  favor  of  the  (note).  450 ;  ridiculed  and 
opposed,  451 ;  first  boat  on  the,  453  ;  in. 
tluence  of  the  ;  prophecy  ooncemiD^  the 
(note).  468 ;  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the,  463-468. 

Erie,  Fort,  Capture  of,  by  Americans.  432, 
423  ;  siege  of,  and  sortie  from,  426. 

Esopus  (Kingston),  Settlement  at,  36; 
trouble  with  the  Indians  at,  68. 

Estaing,  Count  de,  oommmnds  a  French 
naval  force  on  the  American  onasts,  395. 

Europe,  Condition  of,  in  1814,  430. 

Eutaw  Spring,  Battle  at,  835. 

Evertsen.  Admiral  CorneliB,  88;  proclama 
tion  of,  89. 

Expedition  against  Canada,  115.  415-417. 

F. 

Falmouth  (now  Portland),  burned,  252. 
Fashions  in  New  York  clianged.  476. 
Faulkner,  Major,  at  Craney  Island,  418. 
Federal  Celebration  at  New  York,   851  ; 

consequences  of  tlie,  353. 
Federal  Party,  Chief  leaders  of  the,  in  New 

York,  340  ;  overthrow  of  the,  379  ;  second 

overthrow  of  the,  386. 
Federalist,  The,  388. 
Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  887. 
Fenton,    li.   £..  Qoveroor;   biography   of 

(note),  530  ;  and  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  National  Constitution,  588. 
Field,   Cyrus  W.,   erects  a  monament  at 

Tappan,  315. 
Field,   David  Dudley,  and   the  Women's 

Relief  Apsoclation,  537. 
"  Fields.  The."  Great  meeting  in,  addresBed 

by  youn^  Hamilton,  306. 
Fillmore.  Millard,   Vice-President  of  the 

United  States,  507. 
Financial    scheme,   A,    denounced  (note), 

201. 
Fish,   Hamilton,  Qovemor,  Biography   of 

(note),  507. 
Fitzroy,  Lord,  Reception  of ;  marries  Got. 

ernor  Cosby's  daaghter  (note),  144. 
Five  Nations.  Grant  of  land  by  the,  to  the 

English.  13«. 
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Fletcher,  Benjamin,  Governor,  117  ;  in  con- 
flict with  the  Assembly;  at  Hartford,  118. 
Forbes,  General  Joseph,  Tardy  movements 

of,  176. 
Forman,  Joshua,  and  the  Erie  Caual,  383, 

474. 
Forsythe,    Major    Benjamin,    at    Ogdens- 

burg,  401,  408. 
Fort  Amsterdam  built,  29  ;  treaty  with  Ind- 
ians at,  52  ;  taken  by  British  troops  and 

named  Fort  James,  78. 
Fort    Casimer    built,    59 ;     captured    and 

named  Fort  Trinity,  66. 
Fort  Christina,  41. 
Fort  Clinton  captured  by  the  British,  283, 

284. 
Fort  Duquesne,  Capture  of,  177. 
Fort  Edward,  built  by  General    I-.yman, 

165. 
Fort  Good  Hope,  26. 
Fort  James,  Name  of,  changed  to  William 

Henry,  89. 
Fort   Lee,    243 ;    commanded    by  General 

Greene,  248  ;  abandoned,  250. 
Fort  Montgomery  captured  by  the  British, 

283,  284. 
Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware,  26. 
Fort  Necessity,  Surrender  of,  162. 
Fort  Niagara  captured  by  the  English,  179, 

180. 
Fort  Orange  built,  26,  46 ;  surrendered  and 

named  Albany,  78. 
Fort  Plain,  290  ;  settlement  desolated,  306. 
Fort  Schuyler  besieged  by  St.  Leger,  269  ; 

garrison  of,  270;  relieved  (note),  273. 
Fort  Washington  captured  by  the  British, 

249. 
Fort  William  Henry,  166  ;  winter  expedi- 

tion   against  (note),   171  ;    massacre   at, 

171,  172. 
Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer  captured  by  the 

British,  289. 
Forty  Fort,  Surrender  of,  294. 
France,  Treaty  of  Alliance  with,  294. 
Francis.  Dr.  J.  W.,  Notice  of,  575. 
Franklin,  Dr.  B. ,  commissioner  in  Canada, 

239. 
Fraser,    General,     commands   grenadiers ; 

fatally  wounded  ;    death  and  burial    of 

(note),  280. 
Fraunce,  Samuel  (note),  381. 


Free  Colonists,  Commercial  privileges  ex- 
tended to,  44. 

Free  School  District  Libraries  established, 
487. 

Free  School  Society,  876 ;  members  of  the 
(note),  376. 

Free  Schools  established  by  law,  505,  506  ; 
law  for,  repealed,  507,  508. 

Free-will  Offerings  of  the  loyal  people 
during  the  Civil  War,  529. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  511. 

French,  Activity  of  the,  in  seeking  power  ; 
settlements  of  the,  160  ;  aggressive  move- 
ments of  the,  161. 

French  emijfrants,  Effect  of,  on  New  York 
society,  358. 

French  forces  at  Newport,  309. 

French  and  Indian  War,  The,  162-184. 

French  Neutrals — Acadians,  163. 

French  Revolution,  Influence  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 353. 

French  vessel  driven  fn)m  Manhattan  Har- 
bor, 26. 

Frenchtown,  Massacre  at,  404. 

Freneau,  Philip,  "  Poet  of  the  Revolution," 
592. 

Friends  or  Quakers,  Attitude  of,  during  the 
Civil  War  (note).  524. 

Frontenac,  Count  Louis,  Governor  of 
Canada  ;  conduct  toward  the  Five  Na- 
tions ;  builds  a  fort,  91  ;  invades  New 
York,  114 ;  performs  an  Indian  war- 
dance,  116  ;  invades  the  Iroquois  country, 
118.  119;  death  of,  119. 

Fry,  Colonel  Joshua,  commands  Virginia 
troops,  162. 

Fulton.  Robert,  and  navigation  by  steam ; 
biography  of  (note),  877. 

G. 

Gabry,  Timothy.  Alderman,  85. 

Gage,  Thomas,  fortifies  Boston  Neck,  215. 

Gaines,   General   E.    P.,  succeeds  General 

Ripley,  425. 
Galphin  Fort,  Capture  of,  325. 
I  Gardiner,   Lyon,  settles  on  Gardiner' h  Isl- 

and,  42. 
Oaspe,  Burning  of  the  (note),  204. 
Gates,  General  Horatio,  supersedes  General 
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Schuyler  ;  on  Bemis's  Heights,  274  ;  con- 
duct of,  276 ;  jealousy  of,  displayed, 
277 ;  receives  thanks  and  a  gold  medal 
from  Congress,  282. 

General  Congress,  A,  recommended,  207  ; 
delegates  to,  from  New  York,  appointed, 
209. 

Qenet,  Edmund  C,  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  353  ;  arrival  of,  354  ;  fits  out 
privateers,  354,  355 ;  reception  of,  at 
Philadelphia  ;  banquet  in  honor  of  (note), 
355 ;  conduct  of,  356  ;  reception  of,  at 
New  York  ;  recalled  ;  remains  in  America 
and  marries,  357. 

Qeorgd  III.,  First  arbitrary  act  of,  toward  the 
Colonies,  180;  ascends  the  throne,  192. 

Germain,  Lady  Betty,  Remark  of,  373. 

German  mercenaries  in  Canada,  240. 

Gerry,  Elbrid^je,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Stales,  398. 

Gheel,  Maximilian  Van,  &  seJiepen,  62. 

Glover,  General,  on  Bemis's  Heights,  280. 

Qodyn.  Samuel,  a  patroon,  32. 

Golden  Hill.  New  York  City,  Skirmish  on, 
200. 

Gorham  and  Phelps,  purchase  land  in  New 
York  State,  335. 

Gouverneur,  Abraham,  Leisler's  secretary, 
imprisoned,  110;  pardoned,  111. 

Graham,  James,  first  Recorder  of  New  York 
(note),  100. 

Granger.  Francis,  Anti -Masonic  candidate 
for  Governor,  476. 

Grant,  British  General,  in  battle  of  Long 
Island.  244. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  of  Laggan's  description  of 
social  life  at  Albany  (note),  151. 

Grasse,  Count  de,  in  the  West  Indies,  321  ; 
before   Yorktown   with   a  French   fleet, 

Great  Britain  and  Holland,  War  between, 
86  ;  declares  war  against  France  in  1756, 
167  ;  causes  of  war  between,  and  the 
United  States,  387  ;  United  States  de- 
clares war  against,  387,  388 ;  opposition 
to  the  war  with,  388. 

Greeley,  Horace,  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  548. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  191  ;  at  Ticondero- 
^a,  218 ;  at  Crown  Point,  210  ;  employ- 
ment of,  in  the  army,  223. 


Greene,  General  Nathaniel,  in  command  on 
Long  Island  ;  sick,  243  ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 323  ;  famous  retreat  of,  324 ;  fights 
Cornwallis  at  Guilford  Court-House  ;  de- 
feated near  Camden ;  march  of,  toward 
Ninety-Six,  324  ;  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  by  ; 
on  the  Hip^h  Hills  of  Santee  ;  battle  of, 
at  Eutaw  Springs  ;  rewards  given  to,  325. 

Grinnell,  Moses  H.,  at  a  war-meeting ; 
biography  of  (note),  522. 

Grotius  condemned  to  imprisonment,  20. 

Guilford  Court-House,  Battle  at,  324. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  killed  at 
Lutzen,  41. 

H. 

Hague,  Residence  of  Counts  of  Holland  at 
the,  16. 

Hale,  Nathan,  Fate  of  (note),  246. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  573,  574. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  defends  Zenger,  145  ; 
address  of,  to  the  jury,  146  ;  triumph  of, 
and  honors  to,  146,  147. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  speaks  at  **  The  Great 
MeetinjT ' '  in  The  Fields,  208 ;  at  Arnold's 
headquarters,  313 ;  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, 336  ;  biography  of  (note),  837  ; 
the  chief  writer  of  The  FtderalUt.SSS; 
in  the  State  Convention  at  Pou);hkeep- 
sie,  in  1788,  341  ;  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  346;  helps  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents in  New  York,  362 ;  death  of,  875  ; 
allusion  to,  572. 

Hamilton  and  Burr,  373,  375;  duel  be. 
tween,  374,  875. 

Hampton,  General  Wade,  in  Northern  New 
Yor.v ;  character  of,  418,  415. 

Hard-Cider  Campaign,  The,  404. 

Hardy,  Commodore  Charles,  Character  of, 
419. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of  New 
York,  160  ;  leaves  the  province,  186. 

Harlem,  Village  of,  founded,  69. 

Harlem  Plains,  Battle  on,  247. 

Harper,  James,  Mayor  of  New  York,  485. 

Harper's  Ferry,  John  Brown*8  raid  at,  515. 

Harrison,  Richard,  United  States  Attomej 
for  New  York,  346. 

Harrison,  General  ,Wm.  Henry,  marchee 
for  the  recovery  of  Michigan,  403,  AM ; 
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builds  Fort  Mei^s,  404 ;  wins  a  battle 
at  the  Thames,  and  recovers  Micliigan, 
406  ;  becomes  President  of  the  United 
States,  494. 

Hartford,  Conference  at,  between  tlie  Dutch 
and  English,  in  1650  ;  and  the  result,  53, 
59. 

Hartford  Convention,  The,  in  1814,  443, 
444. 

Hatliorn,  Colonel,  commands  troops  at 
Minisink,  301,  302. 

Hatteui,  A  rend  t  Van,  burgomaster,  62. 

Haviland,  Colonel,  at  Montreal,  184. 

Hawley,  Jesse,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  383. 

Hawley,  Jesse.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  446  ;  removal  of,  454. 

Heath,  General  William,  in  command  in 
the  Highlands,  248. 

Heathcote,  Caleb,  Biography  of  (note),  132, 
133. 

Hell-Gate,  23. 

Hendrick,  King,  at  Lake  George ;  and 
William  Johnson,  165  ;  death  of,  166. 

Hendricksen,  Captain,  before  the  States- 
General,  16,  18  ;  exploring  voyage  of, 
18. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas,  commands  Tryon 
County  militia,  270  ;  defeated  at  Oris- 
kany  ;  biography  of.  271  ;  death  of.  272. 

Heyn,  Admiral,  Exploit  and  death  of,  30. 

Hi-a-wat-ha,  Death  of  daughter  of,  4  ;  ser- 
vices and  departure  of,  4,  5. 

Hickey,  one  of  Washington's  Life  Guard, 
Crime  and  execution  of,  £36. 

Hobkirk's  Hill.  Battle  of,  324. 

Hoboken,  Massacre  of  Indians  at,  48. 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  Governor,  541  ;  bio;»- 
raphy  of  (note),  542. 

"  Holder  of  the  Heavens,"  Legend  of,  3,  4. 

Holland,  Prosperity  of,  anticipated  ;  social 
condition  of,  19-21. 

Ilollandaro,  Peter,  52. 

Holmes,  Captain,  puts  a  house  on  the  site 
of  Hartford.  38. 

Holt's  Journal,  Devices  on,  211,  212. 

Hone,  Philip,  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  464. 

Hongers,  Hans,  14. 

Hopkins,  Commodore  Esek,  Exploits  of, 
212. 

Jloniet  and  Putcock,  Battle  between,  417. 


Horseshoe  Bend,  Battle  of,  407. 

Hotham,  Commodore,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
283. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  historian,  574. 

Howe,  Lord,  on  Lake  George,  173,  174 ; 
death  of,  174  ;  biography  of  (note).  175. 

Howe,  Admiral  Richard,  before  New  York 
with  a  fleet ;  a  peace  commissioner,  242. 

Howe,  General  William,  goes  to  Halifax 
from  Boston,  235  ;  before  New  York  with 
troops ;  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
242  ;  in  battle  on  Long  Island,  244 ;  at 
White  Plains,  248  ;  captures  Fort  Wash- 
ington, 249 ;  in  battle  of  Brandywine 
Creek,  286;  takes  Philadelphia,  287; 
succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  295. 

Howe  and  Washington  confront  each 
other  in  New  Jersey,  286. 

Hubbardton,  Battle  of.  267. 

Hudson,  Henry,  Biography  of  (note) ;  seeks 
a  northeast  passage  to  India,  10,  11  ; 
discovers  New  York  Bay,  11  ;  voyages 
on  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  12;  de- 
tained in  England,  13  ;  perishes  in  Polar 
waters,  14. 

Hudson  Highlands,  Obstructions  of  the 
river  in  the,  253. 

Hudson  River,  Names  of  the  (note),  13 ; 
first  trading  vessels  in  the,  14  ;  associa- 
tions of  the,  561  ;  manors  on  the,  561- 
565. 

Hughes,  Archbishop,  and  the  Common 
School  Fund,  497  ;  biography  of  (note), 
496. 

Hughson,  John,  a  victim  of  the  "  Negro 
Plot"  affair.  153. 

Huguenots  in  New  York,  148. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  397. 

Hull,  General  William,  in  Michigan  ;  sur- 
renders Detroit,  389. 

Hunkers,  a  political  faction,  501. 

Hunt,  Washington,  Governor;  biography 
of  (note);  administration  of,  508. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Governor ;  character  of, 
137,  138  ;  brings  Palatines  to  New  York, 
137  ;  administration  of,  137,  138. 

"  Hunters*  Lodges"  suppressed,  491. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
576. 

Ilutchings,  William,  one  of  the  last  two 
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Burvivora  of  tUeC'oDtinental  Amiy  (^note), 

320. 
Uutcliinson,  Aone,  Sketch  of  (not*-),  41). 
Hyde,  Sir  Edward  (I^ord  Cornbury),  (Jov- 

ernor  of  New  York,  129. 

I. 

Independence,  Yearnings  of  the  people  for  ; 
Paine'ti  plea  for,  23(»  ;  reaolations  for, 
adopted ;    Declaration   of,  adopted,  237, 

238. 
Indian  AffairH,  Board  of  Comuiissiouers  of, 

93.  227. 
Indian  Fort  (note),  17  ;  Cliani plain's  attack 

on  the,  17,  18. 
Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  3. 
Indian  war,  A  fierce,  kindled  by  Kieft,  49. 
Ingoldsby,  Richard,  demands  ]X)8sesf<ion  of 

the  fort  at  New  York,  109.  110;    notice 

of,  117;  Actlnjr-^ilovernor  of  New  A'ork, 

134  ;  biography  of  (note),  180. 
Inman,  Henry,  artist.  575. 
Investigating   Committee,  concerning   tlie 

Erie  Canal,  Work  of  the,  554. 
Iro<iuoi.s  Confedera<;y,  Origin  of  the,  J^-5  ; 

Indian  name  of  the,  0  :  polity  of  the,  6-9 ; 

totem ic  system  of  the,  7  ;  customs  of  the, 

8,  9  ;  final  disappearance  of  the,  334. 
Irvinjr,  Peter,  Reference  to,  572. 
Irving,   Washington,  Biography  of  (note), 

Izard,  (i«^neral  Georjre,  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  ;  bir)jrraphy  of  (note),  420. 

J. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  at  war  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  400 ;  at  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans,  441;  gains  a  victory  at 
Now  Orleans  ;  honors  awarded  to,  442  ; 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  474. 

James  II.  King  of  En^rland,  and  the  New 
York  "Charter  of  Lil)erties,*'  101  ;  at- 
tempts of,  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic! 
the  Slate  religion  ;  and  French  Jesuit 
miitsions  in  New  York,  103,  104  ;  flies 
to   France,  104. 

James,  Major,  Country  residence  of,  desi>- 
lated,  196. 

Jarvi«,  J.  Wesley,  artist,  575. 
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Jay.  John,  and  the  State  Constitution,  257^ 
258  ;  biography  of  (note),  257 ;  first  Chief. 
Justice  of  the  State,  200 ;  one  of  the 
writers  of  The  Federalist,  338;  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  346 ;  (Governor  of  New  York,  863  ; 
a  political  writer,  572. 

Jay,  William,  Notice  of;  biograpliy  of 
(note),  451. 

Jay's  treaty  considered,  358,  3')0  ;  burned 
by  the  populace;  treatment  of,  at  Charles- 
ton, 359. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  writes  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  227  ;  his  suspidons  of 
the  Federalists,  253.  254 ;  his  opinion 
of  Hamilton  ;  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party,  354 :  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  *Sii3  ;  President  of  the  United 
States,  366. 

Jersey,  The,  a  prison- ship  (note),  149. 

Jesuit  missions  in  America,  90;  active  in 
New  York.  140 ;  influence  of  the,  16U. 

Jogues,  Father,  Notice  of,  40. 

Johnson,  Guy,  Indian  a^ent,  224 ;  holds 
Indian  councils,  225,  226. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  at  Johnson  Hall,  227  ; 
gives  his  parole;  biography  of  (note), 
231  ;  breaks  his  parole,  240  ;  flight  of,  lo 
Canada ;  commissioned  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 241:  leads  Canadians  and  Indians, 
264,  303;  desolates  his  home  neighbor- 
hood, 305 ;  desolates  Stone  Arabia,  808. 

Johnson,  Ijady,  conveyed  to  Albany,  241. 

Johnson,  William,  at  a  conference  at  Al- 
bany. 157  ;  Indian  commissioDor  in  com- 
mand of  provincial  troops,  164,  165 ; 
and  Kintr  Ilendrick  (note),  165  ;  in  bat- 
tle at  Lake  George  ;  builds  Fort  Will. 
iam  Henry,  160;  knighted,  166.  107; 
captures  Fort  Niagara,  170 ;  at  Montreal, 
184  ;  biography  of  (note),  224. 

Johnson,  William,  and  the  rebellion  in 
C7anada  ;  biography  of,  490. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  first  President 
of  King's  College  ;  biography  of  (note), 
188. 

Johnson  and  Lyman  contrasted,  167. 

Johnson's  Royal  Green,  270  ;  defeated  and 
dispersed.  271. 

Johnston.  O>lonel,  British  commander  at 
Stony  Point,  300. 
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Jones,  Captain  Jacob,  wins  a  naval  victory, 

397. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  wins  a  naval  victory,  305. 
Jones,  Samuel,  Chief-Justice  ;   biography 

of  (note),  474. 
Joris,    Captain  Adriaens,   commands    the 

New  Netherlands  25 ;  constructs  a  fort 

on  the  site  of  Albany,  36. 
Journalism,  Revolution  in,  482,  483. 
Jumonville,  French  commander,  slain,  162. 

K. 

Ealb.  Baron  de,  in  South  Carolina,  309. 

Eeane,  General,  defeated  below  New  Or- 
leans, 441. 

Kent,  James,  and  Colonel  Burr.  373  ;  Chan- 
cellor, portrait  of  ;  biography  of,  448. 

Eentuckians,  War-cry  of  the,  404. 

Eidd,  William,  commands  a  privateer,  121 ; 
becomes  a  pirate  and  is  hanged  ;  treasure 
of.  122. 

Kieft.  Governor  William,  succeeds  Van 
Twiller  ;  De  Vries's  opinion  of,  39 ;  ener- 
gHtic  rule  of ;  builds  a  harherg  and  church, 
40  ;  snubbed  by  the  people  ;  calls  heads 
of  families  to  a  consultation,  43-46 ; 
makes  war  on  the  Indians  ;  sends  sol- 
diers against  fugitive  Indians  at  Ilobo- 
ken,  48;  asks  the  Commonalty  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  conference,  49  ;  recalled ; 
threatened,  51  ;  departure  and  death  of, 

m, 

Eiug  George,  Equestrian  statue  of,  199. 

King  George's  War,  155. 

King,  John  A.,  Governor,  Biography  of 
(note),  513  ;  recommends  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  men, 
514. 

King  Philip's  War,  93. 

King  William's  War,  114. 

Kin^,  Uufus,  United  States  Senator  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  341. 

King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  founded 
and  chartered,  187,  188. 

Kings  and  Queens  counties,  Territory  of ,  98. 

King  s  Mountain,  Battle  on,  309. 

Kingston  (note),  262  ;  burned  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 286. 

Kip,  Jarob,  Secretary  of  New  Amsterdam, 
63  ;  alderman  ;  imprisoned,  92. 


Klock's  Field,  Battle  at,  308. 

Knowlton,  Colonel,  Death  of,  247. 

Knyphausen,  General,  leader  of  German 
troops,  244  ;  in  command  of  Germans  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  249. 

Konick,  Frederick  de,  commander  of  Stuy- 
vesant's  flag-ship  in  the  Delaware,  67. 

Kregier,  Martin,  burgomaster,  62. 


La  Colle  Mills,  Battle  at,  421. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  joins  the  American 
army,  286 ;  appointed  to  commission  an 
expedition  against  Canada  ;  loyalty  to 
Washington  ;  deceived  by  Gates,  288, 
289 ;  in  Virginia,  321  ;  in  New  York, 
the  nation's  guest,  461. 

LakeChamplain,  British  force  on,  in  1776, 
252  ;  military  affairs  near,  414. 

Lake  Erie,  Naval  battle  on,  405,  406. 

Lamb,  John,  an  active  Son  of  Liberty,  205  ; 
addresses  the  people,  206  ;  biography  of 
(note),  206  ;  removes  cannons  from  the 
fort  at  New  York,  232  ;  home  of,  attack- 
ed by  a  mob,  352. 

Lamb,  Martha  J.,  historian,  574. 

Lancastrian  and  Pestalozzian  systems  of 
education.  488,  489. 

Lansing,  John,  Chancellor,  371. 

Lee,  Charles,  sent  by  Washington  to  New 
York,  234  ;  disobedience  and  treason  of, 
253. 

Lee,  Gideon,  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  wound* 
ed  by  rioters.  484. 

Lee,  Colonel  Henry,  in  South  Carolina, 
324. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  offers  resolutions  for 
independence,  287. 

Leggett,  William.  Notice  of ;  biog^raphy 
of  (note),  482. 

Legislative  reforms,  471. 

L'Hommedieu,  Ezra,  and  popular  educa- 
tion ;  biography  of,  362. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  helps  tU^  Huguenots,  105 ; 
chosen  chief  ruler,  temporarily,  106 ; 
organizes  a  provisional  government,  107 ; 
tenders  the  fort  and  his  power  to  the 
royal  governor ;  arrested,  110 ;  con- 
demned to  death,  111  ;  executed,  112. 

Leisler  and  Milborne,  Property  of,  oonfis- 
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catod,  and  afterward  restored,  112  ;  re- 
mains of,  lie  in  state  at  tlie  City  Hall, 
and  buried  in  a  cemetery,  124. 

Leislerians  or  Democrats  in  political  con- 
trol, 129. 

Lemon  slaves'  case,  The,  512. 

J^evi,  General  de,  attempts  to  recover  (Que- 
bec, 183,  184. 

Ijewis,  Morgan,  (Governor;  biography  of 
(note),  374. 

Liberty  Pole  erected,  199. 

Liberal  liepublican  Party,  548. 

Life  Guard  of  Washington  tampered  with  ; 
origin  of  the  (note),  235. 

Lincoln,  Abrnhani.  President  of  the  United 
States,  511  ;  calls  for  troops,  522;  re- 
elected President,  53G  ;  assassination  of, 
538. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  joins  General 
Gates,  275  ;  attack  of,  on  Savannah,  305  ; 
surrenders  Charleston,  308. 

Liquor  Bill,  Prohibitory,  vetoed,  510. 

Literature  Fund  established,  301. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention at  Poughkeepsie,  341. 

Livingston,  John  and  Mary,  502. 

Livingston,  Philip,  and  the  Society  Library, 
187  ;  President  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress ;  biography  of  (note),  221. 

Livingston,  Robert,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  93 ; 
controls  the  Provincial  Convention ;  ac- 
cused of  uttering  treasonable  words,  and 
goes  to  New  England,  108,  109  ;  engages 
in  a  privateering  scheme ;  a  friend  of 
Kidd,  121,  122  ;  changes  his  political 
position,  122. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  first  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  204;  adminis- 
ters the  oath  of  office  to  Washington  ; 
biography  of  (note),  345  ;  Minister  at  the 
French  Court,  371 :  becomes  a  Republican, 
3^)4  ;  assists  Fulton  in  his  steam  naviga- 
tion scheme,  377  ;  and  the  Manor  House, 
503. 

Livingston,  Walter,  first  S|>eaker  of  the 
New  York  ABsembly,  202. 

Livingston,  William,  a  political  and  theo- 
logical writer,  1^0,  213  ;  ])rophetic  a])- 
]»eal  of,  201  :  on  immigrants  into  New 
York  (note),  571,  572. 


LivingstODB  in  America,  AnceBtora  of  the, 
562. 

Livingston's  Manor  desolated,  286 ;  acooant 
of  the,  562. 

Loco-foco  Party,  Origin  of  the  name  of  the, 
481. 

Jjong  Island,  English  settlements  on,  42  ; 
revolt  on,  73  ;  preparations  for  battle  on, 
243  ;  landing  of  Britisli  troops  on  ;  battle 
on,  244  ;  expedition  against  Tories  on» 
315. 

Loudoun,  I^rd,  succeeds  Shirley  in  com- 
mand of  troops ;  biography  of  (note)  ; 
sends  Abercrombie  to  America,  167  ;  on 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  170  ;  l>ad 
conduct  of,  169, 170. 

liouisburg,  Expedition  against,  155,  150 ; 
capture  of,  173. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  Governor ;  biography  of 
(note),  87  ;  character  of,  88. 

Lovelace,  Lord  John,  Governor,  calls  a  new 
Assembly,  133. 

lioyalists.  Flight  of,  from  New  York  ;  con- 
fiscation  of  property  of  the ;  return  of  the, 
330. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  425. 

Luyck,  JEgidius,  burgomaster,  89 ;  im- 
prisoned, 92. 

Lyman,  General  Pliineas ;  biographj  of 
(note),  104  ;  lieutenant  of  General  Wm. 
Johnson  ;  builds  Fort  Edward,  105 ; 
gains  the  victory  at  Lake  George,  1G6. 

M. 

McArtliur,  Duncan,  Raid  of,  433. 
McCrea,  Jane,  Tragedy  of,  267. 
Mcr>onnell,    Lieutenant-Colonel,     attacks 

Ogdenbburg,  408. 
Macdonough,  llioma8,on  Lake  Champlain, 

414,  415  ;  commands  in  a  naval  battle  on 

Lake  Ghaniplain;    biography  of  (note), 

429. 
McDougall,  Alexander,  issues  an  offensiye 

hand-bill ;  imprisoned,  and  regarded  as 

a  martvr,  202. 
McDougall,   Sir  Duncan,  General  Paken- 

ham's  aide,  442. 
McEvers,     James,    stamp^istribntor, 

signs,  180. 
Mcllenry,  Fort,  Bombardment  of,  487. 
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Mackinaw,  Attempt  to  take  Fort.  432. 

McKenzie,  Wm.  Lyon,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Canada,  480,  490. 

McLeod,  Trial  and  acquittal  of,  491. 

McLane,  Secretary  Louis,  writes  Jackson's 
nullification  proclamation  (note),  480. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  an  exiensivfe  land- 
owner in  Northern  New  York,  835. 

Macomb,  General,  in  command  at  Platts- 
burgh,  427-431 ;  biography  of  (note), 
430. 

Macomb  and  Macdonou^h,  recipients  of 
honors,  431. 

McNeil,  Major,  in  battle  of  Chippewa,  424. 

Madifion,  James,  one  of  the  writers  of  The 
Federalist,  338 ;  elected  president  of  the 
United  States,  381  ;  re-elected,  398. 

Maiden  burned,  406. 

Manninj?,  Captain  Jolin,  surrenders  New 
York  to  the  Dutch  ;  punished  (note),  89. 

Manhattan  Island,  1,  13  ;  purchase  of,  from 
the  Indians,  27. 

Manhattan,  Village  of ;  an  Indian  murdered 
near,  29  ;  flight  of  settlers  to,  30. 

Manhattan  Water-works  and  Bank,  365. 

Map  of  New  Netherland,  36,  37. 

Marauding  expedition  on  the  shores  of 
Connecticut,  204. 

Marcy,  Wm.  L.,  captures  a  British  flag, 
401  ;  Comptroller  of  the  Slate,  400 ; 
Governor ;  biography  of  (note),  479. 

Marin,  M.,  a  French  officer,  156,  170. 

Marion,  Francis,  the  •*  Swamp  Fox,"  309. 

Mary,  Queen,  Death  of,  129. 

Maryland,  Dutch  Embassy  sent  to,  68  ; 
invasion  of,  468. 

Massachusetts,  First  emission  of  bills  of 
credit  of,  116  ;  claims  of,  to  New  York 
territory  adjusted  ;  (note),  335. 

Massasoit  and  his  family  (note),  93. 

Matthews,  Mayor,  of  New  York,  and  a  plot 
against  Washington,  236. 

May,  Captain  Jacobsen,  and  the  Walloons, 

Mayflower,  The,  lands  emigrants  at  Cape 

Cod,  24. 
Medal,  A  descriptive  French,  116. 
Megopolensis,  Dominie,  with  Stuyvesant, 

against  the  Swedes,  67. 
Meigs,  Colonel  R.  J.,  Exploit  of,  in  Long 

Island,  316. 


Meigs,  Fort,  relieved,  404. 

Melyn,  Corntlis,  Notice  of  (note),  51,  62. 

Mennonites  settle  near  Swaanendael ; 
plundered  and  ruined,  72. 

Mercer,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Oswego, 
168 ;  surrenders,  169. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (note),  575. 

Michigan  recovered,  403,  406. 

Mifflin  and  Mercer,  Forts,  captured,  287. 

Militia  of  New  York,  Arrangement  of  the, 
389. 

Milborne,  Jacob,  sent  to  Albany,  107, 108  ; 
addresses  the  people ;  leaves  Albany, 
108  ;  condemned  to  death  and  executed, 
111.  112. 

Miller,  Colonel  James,  Exploit  of,  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  425. 

Minisink,  Raid  upon  the  settlement  of,  301. 

Minuit,  Peter,  Director  of  New  Netherland  ; 
purchases  Manhattan  Island,  27  ;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden  ;  defies  Kieft,  41  ; 
death  of,  52. 

Minute  Men,  Organization  of,  207. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  L.,  Speech  of,  at  the 
canal  celebration  ;  biography  of  (note), 
466  ;  notice  of,  575. 

Monckton,  Robert,  Governor,  192. 

Monmouth.    Battle  of,  295. 

Monongahela,  Battle  of,  163. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  French  commander, 
captures  Oswego,  168;  biography  of 
(note)  ;  dances  with  the  Indians.  170  ; 
captures  Fort  William  Henry,  171  ;  in 
command  at  Quebec,  181,  182  ;  death  of, 
183. 

Montgomery,  John,  Governor,  Character  of; 
administration  of,  141  ;  death  of,  142. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  at  Albany,  227 ; 
biography  of  (note),  228  ;  advances  upon 
St.  Johns,  228,  229 ;  captures  it  and 
Montreal,  229  ;  attacks  Quebec  ;  death  of, 
230. 

Montmorenci,  Falls  of.  Battle  near,  181. 

Montreal,  Indians  gathered  at,  170  ;  cap- 
I       tured,  229. 

j  Moody,  Sir  J.  Henry,  patentee  of  Graves- 
I       end  (note),  49. 

Moody,  Lady  Deborah,  Sketch  of  (note),  49. 

Mooera,  General  Benjamin,  commands 
militia ;  biography  of  (note),  427 ;  in 
battle  of  Plattsburgh,  430. 
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Moore,  Sir  Henry,  Governor ;  administra- 
tion of.  193  ;  death  of.  201. 

Morgan,  General  Daniel,  defeats  Tarleton 
at  the  Cow  pens  ;  rewarded  ;  joined  bj 
Greene,  323 ;  in  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights, 
275. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  Governor;  biography 
of  (note),  514 ;  conservative  position  of, 
518, 519;  energetic  action  of.  in  upholding 
the  National  Government.  525,  526. 

Morgan,  Louis,  historian,  575. 

Morgan,  William,  and  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, 471,472. 

Morris,  (ieorge  P.,  575. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  Remarks  of,  concern- 
inj:  Zenjrer's  trial  (note),  147  ;  biography 
of  (note),  382;  a  political  writer,  572. 

Morris,  Lewis,  Chief  Justice,  143. 

Moravian  Towns,  Battle  near  the.  40G. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  artist  and  scientist, 
500,  575. 

Mott,  Samuel,  to  Governor  Trumbull,  228. 

Mott,  Valentine,  and  Women's  Relief  Com- 
mittee, 529. 

Mount  Defiance,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  260. 

Mount  Independence,  Garrison  of;  sur- 
render of,  265. 

Munro,  Colonel,  surrenders  Fort  William 
Henry,  171. 

Murray,  General,  181  ;  in  possession  of 
Quebec,  l*r3,  184. 

Murray,  Lindley,  author  of  English  Gram- 
mar and  Reader,  572. 

Mutiny  Act  extended  to  New  York ;  op- 
posed by  the  Assembly,  200  ;  and  the 
people,  201. 

N. 

Nancy,  a  tea-ship,  returns  to  England, 206. 

Nan  fan,  John,  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  die- 
solves  the  Assembly,  128. 

Nassau,  Fort,  below  the  site  of  Albany, 
built,  15;  abandoned,  18. 

National  affairs.  Critical  state  of,  514-516. 

National  Capital  threatened,  525  ;  isolated, 
526. 

National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  frames 
a  new  Constitution.  336,  837. 

National  Constitution  framed,  336,  337 ; 
adopted     by    New    York,    341  ;     XVth 


Amendment  of   the,  adopted,  542,   and 
withdrawn,  543. 

National  currency.  A,  established,  585. 

National  Government,  The,  warned  of  dan- 
ger, 436  ;  weakly  administered,  521. 

Native  American  Party,  The,  485. 

Naval  movements  on  Lake  Champlain, 
251. 

Naval  events  on  the  ocean,  417,  418,  and 
438,  439. 

Navifiration,  Steam,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
377. 

Navy,  First  Continental,  222,  252. 

New  Amstel  founded  and  perished,  72. 

New  Amsterdam,  59  ;  organized  as  a  city  ; 
municipal  officers  of,  62 ;  emigrants  from 
New  England  at,'63,  64;  popular  assem- 
bly at,  64  ;  city  seal  of,  sent  to,  66  ; 
menaced  with  destruction  by  Indians,  67, 
68 ;  social  aspects  of,  60.  70 ;  described, 
70 ;  social  condition  of  the  people  of, 
80-82. 

Neutrality,  Proclamation  of.  354. 

New  England  coasts,  Events  on  the,  488. 

New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety, 
Action  of  the,  228. 

New  Hampshire  Grants,  The,  190,  191  ; 
events  on  the,  316. 

New  Haven  Colony,  The,  58. 

Needham,  Robert,  councilman,  84. 

Negro  Plot  in  1712,  138;  in  1741.  152, 
154. 

Newburgh  Letters  or  Addresses,  The,  827  ; 
action  of  Washington  on  the,  828. 

New  Gottenburg,  Fort,  52. 

New  Jersey,  Latin  name  of,  78 ;  given  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  86  ;  Washington's 
flight  across,  258. 

New  Netherland,  Province  of,  created,  28 ; 
government  of,  under  Dutch  rule,  79. 

New  Plymouth,  Relations  between,  and 
Manhattan,  56,  57  ;  Dutch  mission  to, 
57. 

New  Sweden,  41. 

Newspapers  in  New  York,  211. 

New  York  City,  Government  of,  85  ;  name 
of,  changed  to  New  Orange,  89;  dty 
and  county  of,  97 ;  political  divisiona  of 
(note),  99 ;  state  of  society  at.  151 ;  im- 
portant social  events  in,  186:  British 
invat^ion  of ;    great  fire  in    1776,   S47 ; 
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evacuation  of,  by  the  British  troops, 
331  ;  Washington  with  civil  officers  en- 
ters ;  civil  government  re-established  in, 
331 ;  the  foundations  of  its  greatness  laid, 
332 ;  residence  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment at ;  inauguration  of  President 
Washington  at,  344  ;  condition  of,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  350,351  ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  367,  368 ; 
benevolent  institutions  in, 369;  churches 
in,  370 ;  patriotic  popular  movements 
at,  434  ;  grand  canal  celebration  at,  463- 
468  ;  Mayor  first  -elected  by  the  people  ; 
conservatism  of  the  merchants  of  the, 
520;  charter  of,  amended,  543;  plun- 
dered by  the  "Tweed  Rinjj,"  545-547; 
other  plunderers  (note),  547  ;  attractive 
features  of,  566,  567  ;  harbor  of,  567. 

New  York  Province  ;  area,  topography, 
and  canals  of,  1  ;  farms,  population, 
manufactories,  birthplace  of,  2 ;  Indian 
tribes  in,  3 ;  first  political  organization 
of  the;  conduct  of  divine  worship  in  the, 
84 ;  laws  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
the,  85;  divided  into  counties,  87,  88; 
consolidated  with  New  England,  103 ; 
violence  of  party  spirit  in  ;  social  con- 
dition of,  148, 149  ;  state  of  political  so- 
ciety in,  204  ;  delejfate  of,  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  210,  215;  Provincial 
Congress  of.  215,  216  ;  members  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  (note),  216  ;  pa- 
triotic efforts  of  the,  217,  218;  condi- 
tion of,  221  ;  important  events  in,  256. 

New  York  State,  First  Constitution  of, 
adopted  ;  features  of  the,  259, 260  ;  choice 
of  State  officers  of,  262  ;  session  of  Legis- 
lature of  ;  claims  to  the  soil  of,  833  ;  seals 
of  (note),  333,  334 ;  reserves  the  right  to 
collect  import  duties,  335 ;  advocates 
more  power  for  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
revenue,  336 ;  Legislature  of  first,  sanc- 
tions a  movement  toward  the  formation 
of  a  National  Constitution  (note),  336; 
Constitutional  Convention  of,  338,  339  ; 
members  of  the,  339  ;  ratifies  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  ;  first  member  of  the 
National  Congress  from,  341  ;  political 
divisions  of,  342 ;  early  settlements  in 
the  interior  of,  342,  343  ;  emigrants  from 
New  England  to,  342  ;  political  parties  in. 


343  ;  power  of  the  Governor  of  ;  num- 
ber of  voters  in,  346  ;  inland  navigation 
of,  347 ;  recuperation  of,  849 ;  ruling 
families  in,  871  ;  defences  of,  380;  meas- 
ures for  defence  of,  provided,  448  ;  popu- 
lation, resources  and  influence  of,  458 ; 
new  era  in  history  of,  462  ;  condition 
of,  517  ;  Legislative  action  of,  517-519 ; 
prompt  response  of,  to  the  President's  call 
for  troops,  522 ;  patriotism,  generosity 
and  faith  of,  526  ;  contributions  of  men 
and  money  for  the  Civil  War,  in  1864, 
by,  537,  538 ;  decrease  of,  in  population 
during  the  war ;  patriotic  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of ;  adopts  the  XlVth 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution; 
a  free  school  system  for,  539 ;  revised 
Constitution  of,  rejected,  540  ;  political 
divisions  of,  556  ;  new  State  House  of ; 
funded  debts  of ;  population  of  (note), 
557 ;  industrial  products  of,  558,  559 ; 
rank  of,  in  intelligence  and  wealth,  559, 
560  ;  church  organizations  in,  560. 

New  York  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
Relation  of.  189-191. 

Niagara,  Fort,  Artillery  duel  at,  402. 

Niagara  frontier  in  Canada  seized  by  the 
Americans,  410  ;  desolation  of  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  417. 

Nicola,  Colonel,  proposes  a  kingship  for 
Washington,  327. 

Nicolls,  Matthias,  Secretary  of  the  province 
of  New  York  ;  provincial  council  of,  84  ; 
Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  84. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  commands  an  expedition 
against  New  Netherland;  surrender  of 
the  province  to,  75-78 ;  Governor  of ; 
biography  of  (note),  87. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
deserts  his  post,  107. 

Nine,  Council  of,  The,  56  ;  papers  of,  seized 
by  Stuy  vesant ;  sends  a  memorial  and 
remonstrance  to  the  States-General ;  asks 
for  a  burgher  government,  61,  62. 

Ninety-Six,  Fort,  Siege  of,  825. 

Non- importation  League,  197. 

Normal  College  at  New  York  (note),  497. 

Normal  School  at  Albany,  488. 

North,  Lord,  Retirement  of,  823. 

North  Point,  Battle  of ;  death  of  General 
Ross  at,  437. 
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Northern  New  York,  Events  in,  420,  421. 
Nullification  movement  suppressed,  480. 
Nuptials  of  the  lakes  and  the  sea,  466. 

O. 

Oblong,  The.  142. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  and  the  "  Tweed  Ring," 
547. 

Ogden,  Robert,  196. 

Ogdensburg,  Attacks  upon,  401,  408. 

Ohio  country.  Conflicting  claims  to  the, 
161. 

Onondaga  country  protected,  128 ;  expe- 
dition against  the,  801. 

Onrust  (Restless),  first  ship  built  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  15. 

Ontario,  Lake.  Vessels  on,  390,  391. 

Orangeburg,  British  forces  at,  and  retreat 
from,  325. 

Orange  County,  Territory  of,  98. 

Ordinance  for  special  privileges,  15. 

Osborne,  Sir  Dan  vers,  Governor,  159. 

Oswego,  Capture  of,  by  the  British,  421. 

Otis,  James,  opposes  Writs  of  Assistance, 
194. 

Oxenstierna,  Count  of,  sends  a  Swedish 
colony  to  the  Delaware,  41. 

P. 

Paine,  Thomas,  writes  **  Common  Sense," 

236. 
Paine,  Judge,  decision  of,  in  the  Lemon 

case.  Effects  of  the,  512,  513. 
Pakenham,  General,  commands  the  British 

at  New  Orleans,  441  ;  death  of,  442. 
Palatines  sent  to  New  York,  137. 
Paoli  Tavern,  Massacre  near,  286. 
Papineau,  Joseph,  and  the  insurrection  in 

Canada,  489. 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  185. 
Parliament,  Arbitrary  acts  of  the,  201. 
Partisan  and  personal  warfare,  372. 
Paterson,   General,    on   Bemis's  Heights, 

280. 
Patricians  and  Tribunes,  204. 
Patroon  estates.  Features  of  the,  31. 
Patroons,  New  charter  for,  granted,  44. 
Paulding,  James  K.,  Notice  of,  572. 
Pauw,  Michael,  a  patroon,  32. 
P<»ace  commissioners,  Foolish  acts  of,  242, 

246. 


Peace  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, 296. 

Peace  faction.  The,  420,  443  ;  movements 
of  the,  and  Vallandigham,  582,  533. 

Peace  with  Great  Britain,  442 ;  rejoicing 
for  the  retoru  of,  449 ;  treaties  of, 
signed,  323. 

Pel  grave,  Paul  (note),  14. 

Pemaquid,  Indian  runner  from,  to  Fronte- 
nac,  116. 

Penn,  William,  receives  a  grant  of  terri- 
tory, 94,  95. 

Pensacola,  British  driven  from,  441. 

People's  Party,  460. 

Pepperell,  William,  captures  Louisburg; 
biography  of  (note),  156. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  on  Lake  Erie,  405, 
406 ;  biography  of  (note),  405  ;  in  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  George,  410  ;  wins  a  naval 
victory,  405,  406. 

Petition  to  the  King,  214. 

Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase  lands,  885, 
343. 

Philadelphia  menaced,  435 ;  National  Con- 
vention at,  in  1787,  336,  887. 

Philipse,  Adolph,  148. 

Philipse,  Frederick,  }a8t  "Lord  of  the 
Manor,"  56 ;  and  Society  Library,  187. 

Philipse,  Family  and  Manor  of,  564,  565. 

Phillips,  General  William,  Burgoyne's 
lieutenant,  275 ;  with  Arnold  in  Virginia, 
321. 

Pbipps,  Sir  William,  naval  commander, 
115  ;  before  Quebec,  116  ,*  also  note. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  President  of  the  United 
States,  509. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  attacks  York;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  409 ;  death  of,  410. 

Pilgrims,  The,  found  New  Plymoath, 
24. 

Piquet,  Father,  156. 

Piracy  during  Fletcher's  administnitioii, 
120. 

Pitt,  William,  Prime  Minister,  173  ;  ener- 
getic and  wise  action  of,  173 ;  saperseded 
by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  192;  statue  of, 
erected  at  New  York,  199. 

Plattsburgh,  Naval  battle  near,  429;  batUe 
on  land  at ;  Americans  victoriouB  at ; 
Britisli  retreat  from,  480  ;  "  The  siege  of 
Plattsburgh,"  a  song  (note),  481. 
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Plockboy,  Peter,  leader  of  the  Mennonites, 

72. 
Plowden,   Sir    Edmund,  Absurd  claim  of, 

52. 
Point  Levi,  English  batteries  at,  181. 
Political  division  of  the  State,  556. 
Political  parties  and  schemes,  370. 
Political  and  theological' discussions,  213. 
Pontiac's  conspiracy,  185,  186  (note). 
Poor,  General  Enoch,  in  battle  on  Bemis's 

Heights,  278. 
Pope,  The,  and  James  XL,  103,  106. 
Popular  education,  Apathy  of  the  people 

concerning  (note),  495. 
Porter,  Captain  David,  Famous  cruise  of, 

418. 
Porter,  General  Peter  B.,  at  Black  Rock, 

413  ;  at  Chippewa,  422. 
Poughkeepsio,    Flight  of   Legislature   to, 

from  Kingston,  286. 
Prence,  Thomas,  at  Hartford,  1650,  58. 
Press,  Freedoai  of  the,  vindicated,  147. 
Prevost,   Sir  George,   in  Canada,  408;  at 

Sacketi's  Harbor,  411,  412;  invades  New 

York  ;  advances  upon  Piatt sburgh  ;  bi- 
ography of  (note),  428  ;  hasty  retreat  from 

Plattsburgh,  430,  431. 
Prideaux,  General,  besieges  Fort  Niagara  ; 

death  of,  179. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alleged  birth  of.  103. 
Princeas,  The,  wrecked,  53. 
Princeton,  Battle  at,  255. 
Printz,  John,   Governor  of  New  Sweden 

instructions  to,  52  ;  friendly  relations  of, 

with  Stuyvesant,  59  ;  succeeded  by  John 

Kisingh,  66. 
Prisons  and  prison-ships,  249. 
Privateers,  American,  439,  440. 
Privateering  association,  120. 
Privy  Council,  The  British  (note),  169. 
Proctor  and  Tecumtha  at  Forts  Meigs  and 

Stephenson,  404. 
Provincial  Congress,  Migration  of  the,  250. 
Public   Instruction,    State  Superintendent 

of,  created,  510. 
Public  property.   Seizure  of,   by   patriots, 

215. 
Public  School  Society  and  ward  schools  in 

New  York  Citv  consolidated,  510. 
Public-school  system  in   New  York  City, 

544. 


Putnam,  Israel,  Rescue  of  (note),  172 ;  in 
command  on  Long  Island,  244 ;  com- 
mands the  Highland  forts,  288. 

Q. 

Quaker  Hill,  Battle  of,  296. 

Quakers  at  New  Amsterdam,  71. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  132. 

Queen  Esther,  294. 

Queenstown,  Battle  of,  393-396. 

Quebec,  Surrender  of,  refused  (note),  116  ; 

expedition  against,  180 ;  siege  of,  181- 

183,  230. 

R. 

Railways  in  the  State,  and  their  work, 
555. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  and  school  district  libraries, 
487-495  ;  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  509. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  210. 

Rangers  of  Putnam  and  Rogers  (note), 
172. 

Raritan  Indians  attacked  by  the  Dutch, 
43. 

Rawden,  General,  defeats  Greene  at  Hob 
kirk's  Hill  ;  abandons  Camden,  824. 

Rebellion,  Beginning  of  the,  517. 

Red  Jacket,  First  public  appearance  of, 
334  ;  commands  the  Indians  ;  biography 
of  (note),  422. 

Regents,  Board  of,  862. 

Reid,  Captain  S.  C,  and  the  Oentral  Arm- 
stj'ong,  440. 

Rensselaer,  Killian  Van,  a  patroon,  82 ; 
power  of,  45. 

Rensselaer wyck,  Colonie  of,  83,  44,  46. 

Ren  wick,  James,  Notice  of,  575. 

Representative  Assembly  at  New  Amster- 
dam ;  defies  Governor  Stuyvesant ;  names 
of  members  of  the  (note),  65. 

Representative  Council,  A  first,  in  New 
Netherland,  46,  47 :  name  of  the,  47. 

Republican  Party,  Formation  of  the,  511 ; 
character  of  the,  512. 

Republicanism  appears  in  New  Nether- 
land, 64. 

Retreat  of  the  American  army  from  Long 
Island,  245 ;  to  Harlem  Heights,  247. 
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Revolution    in     England,    Effect    of,     in 

America,  105. 
Rhode  Island,  D'Estain^at ;  military  events 

on,  29G  ;  evacuated  by  the  British,  305. 
Riall,  General,  commands   the   British  at 

Chippewa,  423,  424 :  retreats  to  Queens- 
town,  424. 
Rice,    Victor    M.,  first  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,  510. 
Richmond  County,  Territory  of,  98. 
Riedesel,  General,  commands  German  mer- 
cenaries, 240,  2G4  ;  on  Bemis's  Heights, 

276. 
Riedesel,  Baroness  de.  Sketch  of  (note),  264. 
Biker,   Richard,    Duel    of;    biography  of 

(note),  372. 
Riot  between  religious  factions,  544. 
Ripley,  General,  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 

422-425  ;  superseded  by  General  Gaines, 

425. 
Risingh,  John,  Governor  of  New  Sweden, 

66. 
River  Indians  imposed  upon  by  Kieft  and 

traders.  42. 
Riviugton,    James,    abuses  the  '*  Sons  of 

Liberty  ;"  printing-bouse  of,  destroyed ; 

biography  of  (note).  233  ;  notice  of,  572. 
Robinson,  Beverly,  Correspondence  of,  with 

Ethan    Allen,  317,    318;    biography    of 

(note),  318. 
Robinson,    Kev.  John,  and  emigration  to 

America,  21. 
Rochambeau,  Count  de.  Arrival  of,  with 

French  troops,  ?09  ;  biography  of  (note), 

320;  leads  French  troo))s  to  the  Hudson 

River,  321. 
Rochester,  Growth  of,  469  ;  Pagan  rites  at, 

in  1813  (note),  470. 
Rodjrers,     Commodore    John,     at     Sandy 

Hook  ;    biography  of  (note),   397 ;    long 

cruise  of,  418. 
Roelandsen,  Adam,  first    schoolmaster    at 

New  Amsterdam,  34,  568. 
Roofers,  Major  Robert,  Biography  of  (note), 

84. 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  Hanging  of,  au- 
thorized by  law,  126. 
Ross,  General,  commands  British  troops  in 

Maryland,  435  ;  death  of,  437. 
Roval  commissioners  with  Colonel   Nicolls 

at  New  Amsterdam,  75. 


Ruggles,  Timothy,  in  Stamp  Act  Congress, 

196. 
Ry 8 wyk,  Treaty  at,  123. 

S. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  Hostilities  at,  391,  411. 

Safety  Fund  System,  474. 

St.  Clair,  General,  in  command  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  265  ;  abandons  Fort  Ticonderoga 
and  escapes,  266. 

St.  Johns,  Capture  of,  229. 

St.  I^ger  invades  the  Mohawk  Valley ; 
operations  there,  264-270,  278 ;  notice  of 
(note),  273. 

St.  Regis,  First  trophy  of  the  war  (1812- 
1815),  taken  at,  401. 

Sand  ford,  Nathan,  Chancellor,  459. 

Sanitary  fairs  and  the  results,  528. 

Saratoga,  Destruction  of,  156. 

Savage,  John,  Chief- Just  ice,  459. 

Savings-banks  established,  553. 

Schenectatiy,  Destruction  of,  114. 

Schmidt,  Claas,  murdered,  43. 

Schoharie  Valley,  Forts  in  the,  290 ;  deso- 
lation of  the,  306. 

School  System,  the  Common,  Improve- 
ments in,  suggested,  471. 

Scl.oolcraft,  Henry  H.,  authority  on  Indian 
life,  573. 

Schuyler,  Captain  John,  menaces  Montreal, 
115. 

Schuyler,  Mnyor  Peter,  opposes  Milbome, 
108  ;  influence  of,  over  the  Indians,  134  ; 
goes  to  England  with  Indian  sachems ; 
biography  of  (note),  135  ;  and  the  germ 
of  the  Society  Library,  187. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  Life  and  property  of, 
destroyed  at  old  Saratoga,  157. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  at  Oswego;  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Assembly,  218,  214 ; 
Commanding  General  of  the  Northern 
Department,  222  ;  looks  after  the  Tories 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley ;  expedition  of, 
to  Johnstown  ;  disarms  the  Tories,  281 ; 
authorized  to  invade  Canada,  228  ;  oper- 
ations of,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  224; 
at  Fort  Edward  ;  proclamation  of,  267, 
268  ;  obstructs  the  march  of  Burgoyne, 
267  ;  indignant  because  of  injustice  at  a 
council   of  war,   273 ;   property  of,  de- 
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fltroyed  by  the  British  army  (note) ;  en- 
tertains Burgoyne  at  Albany,  281 ;  letter 
of,  to  Governor  Clinton,  317 ;  first  New 
York  member  of  the  National  Senate, 
341  ;  father  of  the  canal  system  of  New 
York,  347  ;  journal  of.  in  1802,  349. 

Scott,  John,  a  disturber  of  the  peace  in 
Long  Island,  73. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  member  of  a  Council 
of  Safety,  260;  the  first  Secretary  of 
State,  262. 

Scott,  Win  field,  on  Queenstown  Heights, 
395  ;  at  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  410  ; 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa, 
424 ;  at  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  424, 
425. 

Seal,  The  Great,  of  the  province  of  New 
York  (note),  109 ;  seals  of  the  State 
(note),  141. 

Sears,  Isaac,  a  leading  "Son  of  Liberty  ;" 
biography  of,  208  ;  arrest  of,  216 ;  de- 
stroys  Kivington's  printing-house,  233. 

Seneca  Nation,  The,  desolated  by  Sulli- 
van, 304. 

Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  quells 
riots,  485  ;  goes  to  the  field,  528. 

Seward,  William  H.,  in  the  State  Senate, 
476 ;  Governor ;  biography  of  (note), 
492  ;  first  encounter  of,  with  the  slave 
power,  493. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Governor  ;  biography  of 
(note),  509  ;  vetoes  a  prohibitory  liquor 
bill.  510  ;  and  the  Draft  Riots,  534. 

Sharp,  Jacob,  gives  books  for  a  public 
library,  187. 

Sharpe,  Governor,  of  Maryland,  commands 
Colonial  forces,  103. 

Sheaffe,  General,  succeeds  Brock  in  com- 
mand, 395. 

Shirley,  General  William  ;  biography  of 
(note),  155  ;  contemplates  conquests,  157; 
meets  Braddock  in  conference,  163 ; 
commands  an  expedition  against  Forts 
Niagara  and  Frontenac,  which  was  aban- 
doned; succeeds  Braddock  in  command, 
167. 

Shut(%  Swen,  commands  Swedish  soldiers 
at  Fort  Casimer,  60. 

Simms,  Jeptha  R.,  historian,  574. 

Six  Nations,  the,.  Conference  of,  with  Shir- 
ley, 157;  council   with  the  (1778),  289; 


boundary  of  the  territory  of  the,  defined  ; 
cession  and  sales  of  the  lands  of,  334. 

Skene,  Philip,  Biography  of,  267. 

Skenesborough,  Flight  of  Americans  to, 
from  Ticonderoga,  260. 

Slave  trade.  The,  138. 

Slavery  in  New  York,  Abolition  of,  recom- 
mended, 363,  451  ;  final  abolition  of,  in 
the  United  States,  531. 

Slechtenhorst,  Brandt  Van,  commissary  at. 
Rensselaerwyck,  defies  the  authority  of 
Stuyvesant  ;  sketch  of  (note),  60. 

Sloughter,  Governor  Henry,  109 ;  signs 
the  death-warrant  of  Leisler  and  Mil- 
borne,  112. 

Smith,  William,  on  Lord  0)rnbury  (note), 
132  ;  letter  of,  to  Colonel  Schuyler  (note), 
209  ;  historian  of  New  York,  572. 

Smith,  William,  counsel  for  Zenger,  144. 

Smith,  William  S..  Marshal,  346. 

Smythe,  General,  Absurd  conduct  of,  403. 

Social  phenomenon,  A  strange,  548. 

Society  Library,  Founding  of  the  ;  names 
of  the  founders  of  the,  187. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  The,  work  for  Zenger, 
145  ;  members  of  the  association  of  the 
(note),  195  ;  activity  of  the,  217. 

South  Carolina,  Partisan  leaders  in,  309  ; 
rebellious  position  of,  516. 

Southwick,  Solomon,  399;  biography  of 
(note),  447. 

Spiegel,  Laurens  Van  der,  schepen,  89. 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  Biography  of  (note), 
452. 

Spencer,  John  C,  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  ;  biography  of,  494 

Stamp  Act  proposed  and  opposed,  194-198  ; 
effects  of  the,  197 ;  repeal  of  the,  198. 

Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York,  196. 

"Star  Spangled  Banner,  The,"  Origin  of 
the  song  of  (note),  437. 

Stark,  John,  reconnoitres  Ticonderoga, 
175. 

State  Constitutional  Convention,  Distin- 
guished members  of  the,  455. 

State  Government  put  into  operation,  260- 
262 ;  plan  of,  arranged  by  a  committee 
(note),  260. 

State  Constitution,  Revision  of  the,  455- 
457. 

State  Lotteries,  459. 
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State  Park,  A,  550. 

Staten  Island,  Colonies  on,  42  ;  claimed  by 
Lady  Carteret,  95. 

States-Qeneral  of  Holland,  15. 

Statesmen  and  jurists,  575. 

Steamship,  The  first,  that  crossed  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  of  war,  the  first  (note), 
878. 

Steenwyck,  Cornells,  Mayor  and  wise  coun- 
cillor; biography  of  (note),  88,  89;  im- 
prisoned, 92. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  521. 

Stephenson,  Fort,  Defence  of,  404. 

Steuben,  Baron  von,  in  Virginia ;  biography 
of  (note),  820,  821.  | 

Stewart,  Captain  Charles,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion frigate  ;  biography  of  (note),  -138. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  British  commander,  re- 
treats from  Orangeburg  and  fights  at 
Eutaw  Springs  ;  retreats  to  Charleston, 
325. 

Stirling,  Lord,  Charter  given  to,  42. 

Stirling,  General  Lord,  in  battle  on  Long 
Island,  244;  made  prisoner;  biography 
of  (note),  245. 

Stone  Arabia  desolated,  308. 

Stone,  William  L.,  reporter  in  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1821,  455  ; 
historian  of  the  canal  celebration ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  463  ;  historian  and  jour- 
nalist, 574. 

Stony  Creek,  Battle  of,  410,  411. 

Stony  Point,  Capture  of,  by  Wayne,  299, 
300. 

Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points  captured  by 
the  British,  297,  298. 

Strieker,  General,  in  battle  of  North  Point, 
437. 

Stuart  Kings,  The,  chartered  slave-trading 
companies  (note),  138. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  Biographical  sketch  of 
(note),  53 ;  character  of  ;  Director-Gen- 
eral of  New  Netherland  ;  reception  of, 
at  Manhattan,  54 ;  policy  of,  defined ; 
energetic  administration  of  public  affairs 
by,  55 ;  calls  a  popular  convention  ; 
friendly  relations  with  neighbors  de- 
sired by,  56  ;  attempts  a  settlement  of 
disputes  with  New  England,  at  Hart- 
ford,  58 ;    demolishes   Fort    Nassau  on 


the  Delaware ;  builds  Fort  Casimer ;  im* 
proves  the  capital  of  New  Netherland ; 
names  the  capital  New  Amsterdam,  59 ; 
has  trouble  with  Van  Slechtenhorst  and 
the  Council  of  Nine,  60,  61 ;  threatens 
to  abolish  The  Council  of  Nine,  62  ;  sum- 
moned  before  the  States-General,  63  ; 
withstands  the  Representative  Assembly, 
65 ;  interview  of,  with  Beeckman  ; 
ordered  to  retake  Fo:  t  Casimer,  66 ;  con- 
quers New  Sweden,  67 ;  opposed  to  re- 
ligious toleration;  persecutes  Quakers, 
71 ;  alarmed  by  Ca])tain  Scott's  state- 
ments ;  orders  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  Provincial  Assembly,  74  ;  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  English  in- 
vaders, 75-78  ;  receives  a  letter  from  the 
English  commander  ;  urged  to  surrender ; 
tears  up  the  letter  in  a  passion  ;  the  peo- 
ple demand  it,  76 ;  its  fragments  gath- 
ered up,  77 ;  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
friends  ;  surrenders  the  city  and  province, 
78  ;  death  and  sepulture  of,  83. 

Stuyvesant  and    the   Dutch    West    India* 
Company,  82. 

Suflfblk  County,  Territory  of,  98. 

Sullivan,  General  John,  succeeds  General 
Thomas  in  Canada,  240 ;  in  battle  on 
Long  Island  and  made  prisoner,  248; 
biography  of  (note),  302  ;  expedition  of, 
in  Central  New  York,  303,  304. 

Sumter,  Fort,  attacked  and  evacuated,  521. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  the  "South  Carolina 
Game  Cock,"  309. 

Sun^  The,  the  first  one-cent  newspaper  pub- 
lished, 483. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Effect  of  the,  282. 

Sutherland,  Jacob,  Assistant  Justice,  459. 

Swaanendael,  Colony  of  ;  extinction  of,  88. 

Swart  wont,  General,  in  battle  at  Chrysler's 
Field,  416. 

Swartwout,  John,  Duel  of,  with  De  Witt 
Clinton,  372. 

Swift,  Joseph  G.,  at  Chrysler's  Field.  416. 

T. 

Talcott,  S.  A.,  first  Attorney-General,  460. 
Talladega,  Battle  of,  406. 
Tallashatchee,  Battle  of,  406. 
Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  on  Long  Iriand,  810. 
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Tallmadg^e,  James,  in  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  1846.  503. 

Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.,  United  States 
Senator,  479. 

Tammanj  Society,  Aims  and  character  of 
the  ;  history  of  the  (note),  360. 

Ta-reng-a-wa-gon,  Holder  of  the  Heavens, 
3. 

Tariff  System,  473. 

Tawasentha  Creek,  Treaty  at,  with  Indians, 
19. 

Taxation  and  Repredentation,  56,  193,  194. 

Taylor,  President  Zachary,  Death  of,  507. 

Tea  Act  introduced  into  Parliament,  202. 

Tea,  Importation  of,  opposed,  204-206  ;  ac- 
tion concerning,  at  New  York,  205,  206 ; 
destroyed  at  New  York  and  Boston,  206. 

Tecumtha,  Death  of,  406. 

Tenbroeck,  Abraham,  in  the  Assembly, 
214 ;  in  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  278. 

Ternay,  Admiral,  at  Newport,  309. 

Texas,  Annexation  of,  501 ;  intention  con- 
cerning, 502. 

Thames,  Battle  at  the,  406. 

Thomas,  General  John,  in  command  in 
Canada  ;  death  of,  240. 

Thompson,  John,  and  the  National  cur- 
rency, 535. 

Throop,  Enos  T.,  Governor;  biography  of 
(note),  478. 

Ticonderoga,  Attack  upon,  and  repulse, 
174  ;  capture  of,  218  ;  evacuated,  266. 

Tienhoven,  Cornelis  Van,  schaut ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  62. 

Tiger,  Block's  ship,  burned.  15. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  and  the  "  Tweed  Rinjr," 
547  ;  Governor,  551,  552 ;  biography  of, 
551 ;  institutes  investigations  concerning 
the  canal,  554. 

Tinicum  Island,  capital  of  New  Sweden, 
52. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Biography  of  (note), 
280 ;  character  of,  445 ;  declines  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  449. 

Tompkins,  Governor,  and  Rufus  King 
(note),  234. 

Toombs,  Robert,  and  Mayor  Wood,  521. 

Topping,  Thomas,  councilman,  84. 

Torrey,  John,  575. 

Toryism,  Prevalence  of,  in  New  York,  233. 


Townshend,  General,  181  ;  assumes  com- 
mand of  the  army,  183. 

Towson,  N.,  at  battle  of  Chippewa,  422, 
424. 

Transportation  facilities  of  the  State,  555. 

Treaty  of  Alliance,  Celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the,  864. 

Treaty  at  Westminster,  1674,  90. 

Trenton,  Battle  at,  254. 

Trinity  Church,  Organization  of  ;  vestry- 
men of  (note),  119. 

Troops,  British,  at  New  York,  Conflicts 
with  the,  200. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan,  sends  troops 
to  Lake  Champlain,  223. 

Trumbull,  John,  artist,  575. 

Tryon,  Governor  William,  attempts  con- 
ciliation, 191  ;  notice  of,  203 ;  reception 
of,  at  New  York,  220  ;  on  board  the  Asia  ; 
his  council  (note),  232 ;  corresponds  with 
leading  Tories,  233  ;  on  board  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  235 ;  leads  marauding  expe- 
ditions, 264;  allusion  to,  in  *'McFingal" 
(note),  298. 

Tryon  County,  Extent  of,  342. 

Tuscaroras  the  sixth  nation  of  the  Iroquois 
League,  10  ;  join  the  Iroquois,  137. 

Tusten,  Colonel,  at  Minisink,  301. 

*•  Tweed  Ring,"  The,  attacked  by  the  press 
its  overthrow,  546,  547. 

Tweenhuysen,  L.,  14. 

Twelve,  Committee  of,  47,  48. 

Twiller,  Walter  Van,  Director  of  New 
Netherland ;  description  of,  33,  34 ; 
scolded  from  the  pulpit,  34  ;  absurd  con- 
duct of.  34  ;  recalled,  38  ;  no  memorial 
of ;  biography  of  (note),  39. 

u.    • 

Ulster  County,  Territory  of,  98. 

Underbill,  John,  assists  the  Dutch,  50. 

Union,  Conspiracy  to  destroy  the,  515.  616. 

Union  Defence  Committee  formed  ;  mem- 
bers of  the  (note),  523  ;  doings  of  the, 
523,  524. 

•*  Union  Mechanics,"  Action  of  the,  260. 

Union  League  Club  ;  raises  a  regiment, 
535. 

Union  of  the  Colonies  proposed,  161 ;  re- 
sult of  (note),  162. 
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United  Colonies  of  New  England,  93. 

United  Provinces,  The,  19. 

United  States  Banls,  Removal  of  Govern- 
ment deposits  from  tlie,  480,  481. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission  formed, 
527,  528. 

Ury,  Jolin,  a  victim  of  the  Negro  Plot  de- 
lusion, 153, 154. 

Usselincx  suggests  a  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  22  ;  proposes  a  Swedish  settle- 
ment on  the  Delaware  River,  40. 

V. 

Valley  Forge,  American  army  at,  287, 
438. 

Van  Buren,  Martin ;  biography  of  (note), 
445  ;  Governor  of  New  York  ;  Secretary 
of  the  United  States,  474 ;  appointed 
Minister  to  England  ;  rejected  by  the 
Senate  ;  President  of  the  United  States, 
480  ;  tiie  Free  S  »il  Party  and,  507. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Mayor,  Joy  of,  manifested, 
103. 

Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  664. 

Corilandt,  Orloff  Stevens  van  ;  biography  of 
(note),  504. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  262  ;  re-elected 
Lieutenant-Governor,  353. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  Acting-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, 142 ;  conflict  of,  with  Governor 
Cosby,  143 ;  suspended  from  the  Council 
Board,  151. 

Van  Dyck  kills  an  Indian  woman,  and  is 
slain,  07,  08. 

Van  Krieckenbeeck,  Daniel,  at  Fort  Or- 
ange, 29  ;  makes  war  on  the  Mohawks 
and  is  killed,  30. 

Van  Ness,  William  P.,  Burr's  second  in  his 
duel  with  Hamilton;  attacks  the  Living- 
ston family,  373. 

Van  Rensselaer  Manor,  32,  33,  502. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Robert,  leads  militia  in 
the  M6hawk  Valley,  307.  308. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 303;  in  command  of  the  militia, 
389  ;  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  393  ;  biog- 
rai)liy  of  (note),  395  ;  at  the  canal  cele- 
bration, 403. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  Jr.,  500. 


Van  Ruyven,  Stuyvesant's  secretary  (note), 
78. 

Van  Scbaick,  Colonel,  pursues  Sir  John 
Johnson,  305. 

Varick,  Richard,  at  a  meeting  of  Federal- 
ists ;  biography  of  (note),  358. 

Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada,  and  the 
Indians,  170  ;  at  Montreal  ;  surrenders 
the  city  and  the  province,  184. 

Vaughan,  General,  commands  troops  at  the 
capture  of  the  Highlands'  forts,  283  ;  at 
the  burning  of  Kingston,  286. 

Verazzano,  John,  Claim  of,  to  the  discov- 
ery of  New  York  Bay  (note),  11. 

Vermilye,  Johannes,  arrested,  110. 

Vermont,  191 ;  leaders  in,  coquetting  with 
the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  308, 
317,  318  ;  an  independent  State,  316 ; 
authorities  of  New  York  alarmed  con- 
cerning, 317 ;  becomes  a  State  of  the 
Union,  319. 

Ver  Planck,,  Gelyn,  seliepen,  89. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C,  513,  574. 

Verplanck's  Point,  Headquarters  at,  827. 

Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  (note),  119. 

Vigilance  Committee  of  New  York  City, 
203  ;  of  the  State  of  New  York,  260 ; 
operations  of  the,  261. 

Vincent,  General,  commands  British  forces^ 
410. 

•*  Virginia  dynasty,"  The,  449. 

Vulture,  The,  and  Andre  and  Arnold,  311. 

W. 

Walker,  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden,  commands 

an  expedition  against  Quebec  and  fails, 

136. 
Wallace,  Hugh,  receives  Governor  Tryon, 

221. 
Walloons,  History  of  the  (note) ;  settle  in 

New  Netherland,  25. 
Walters,  Robert,  Associate-Justice,  129. 
Wampum,  Uses  of  (note),  19. 
War,  Preparations  for,  by  the  Americans, 

207. 
War-meeting,  A  great,  in  New  York  City, 

Warner,  Seth,  before  Congress,  222. 
Warrington,  Captain,  Cruises  of,  488,  489. 
Washington,  George,  Mission  of,  161,  162 ; 
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Major,  builds  Fort  Necessity ;  figbts 
Frencb  troops,  and  surrenders,  162,  163 ; 
Colonel,  in  command  of  Virginia  forces, 
169  ;  General,  reception  of,  at  New  York, 
220  ;  a  plot  to  destroy,  235,  236  ;  response 
to  appeal  of,  243  ;  retreat  of,  across  New 
Jersey,  250 ;  crosses  and  recrosses  tbe 
Delaware  River;  captures  tbe  Britisb 
forces  at  Trenton,  254 ;  gains  a  victory 
at  Princeton  ;  in  winter  quarters  at  Mor- 
ristown,  255  ;  Howe  and,  confront  eacb 
otber  in  New  Jersey,  286 ;  discovers 
Arnold's  treason,  314  ;  beadquarters  of, 
at  Xewburgb,  326,  327  ;  final  parting 
with  bis  officers,  331  ;  resigns  bis  com- 
mission ;  retires  to  Mount  Vernon,  332  ; 
presides  over  tbe  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 3o6  ;  letter  of,  to  General  Scbu}'ler, 
343 ;  elected  first  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  344  ;  inaugurated,  345 ;  interest 
of.  in  tbe  canal  system,  347  ;  cleatbof,366. 

Wasbington  (tbe  National  Capital),  menaced 
in  1814  ;  attacked,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate property  at,  destroyed,  436. 

Watcrbury,  General,  captured  on  Lake 
Clianiplain,  252. 

Watson,  Elkanab,  promotes  caual  projects, 
347,  348  ;  biograpby  of  (note) ;  explora- 
tions and  labors  of,  348,  349. 

Wayne,  General  Antbony,  attacked  near 
tbe  Paoli  Tavern,  286 ;  takes  Stony  Point ; 
biograpby  of  (note),  299. 

Webb,  General,  Conduct  of,  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, 171. 

Webb,  James  Watson,  revolutionizes  jour- 
nalism ;  biograpby  of  (note),  482  ;  de- 
fends bis  castle,  484. 

Weed,  Tburlow,  journalist  ;  biograpby  of 
(note),  475. 

Wellington's  veterans  sent  to  Canada,  420, 
441. 

Wells,  William,  councilman,  84. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cberry  Valley, 291. 

Wentwortb,  Benning,  Governor,  grants 
lands,  189,  190. 

Westell  ester  County,  Territory  of,  97  ;  a 
Britisb  force  invades,  248. 

Weston,  William,  and  tbe  New  York 
canals,  349. 

West  India  Company,  Prompt  action  of 
tbe,  to  save  New  Netberland,  51. 


West  Point  Military  Academy  founded, 
375. 

Wbi^  Party,  bistory  of  its  name,  477,  478. 

Wbiskey  Insurrection,  358. 

White,  Hugb,  in  Central  New  York,  342. 

Wbite  Plains,  Battle  at,  248. 

Wbitemarsb,  American  army  at,  287. 

Wilkinson,  General  James,  in  command  of 
tbe  Army  of  tbe  Norib  ;  biograpby  of 
(note),  414 ;  on  tbe  St.  Lawrence.  415- 
417  ;  leaves  tbe  army,  421. 

Willett,  Marinus,  Sortie  of,  at  Fort  Scbuy- 
ler,  271  ;  mission  of,  to  General  Scbuyler  ; 
biography  of,  272  ;  in  expedition  against 
tbe  Indians,  301. 

Willett,  Tbomas,  commissioner  at  Hart- 
ford in  1650,  58 ;  first  Mayor  of  New 
York,  85. 

William  of  Orange  invades  England  ;  be- 
comes joint  monarcb  with  bis  wife,  Mary, 
104  ;  deatb  of,  129. 

Willi(im,  the  first  English  trading;  vessel 
on  tbe  Hudson  River  ;  driven  off  by  the 
Dutch,  34,  35. 

Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim,  killed  near 
Lake  George,  166. 

Williams,  Major,  a  British  officer  made 
prisoner  on  Bemis's  Heights,  278. 

Williams,  Thomas,  arrested,  110. 

Wiltwyck  founded,  72 ;  desolated  by  Ind- 
ians, 73. 

Winchester,  General  James,  at  French- 
town,  403. 

Winder,  General  W.  H.,  at  Stony  Creek 
Battle,  410 ;  commands  troops  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  biography  of  (note), 
458  ;  commands  at  the  Battle  of  Bladens- 
burg,  430. 

Winslow,  General,  leads  provincial  troops 
toward  Canada,  115. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  Amherst's  lieu- 
tenant, 173 ;  commands  expedition 
against  Quebec,  180 ;  on  tbe  St.  Law- 
rence River  (note) ;  incidents  of  the 
death  of,  183. 

Women,  Patriotism  of  the,  524. 

Wood,  Fernando,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
recommends  the  secession  of  New  York 
City,  519,  520. 

Woodbull,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  in  the  As- 
sembly, 214. 
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W'Kxl worth,  John,  A«iocUt«-Jattfce.  4fi9. 

WwkI worth,  Hamuli,  P<K;in  of,  4ii4  ;  notice 
of,  074. 

WfKil,  (h'litiTnl  John  E.,  Energetic  action 
of,  525,  020. 

WooliM^j,  Mfflanctlion,  on  Idike  Cham* 
plain,  mi 

WfK>Ht«r,  (ionerai  David,  encamped  at 
Ilarleiii,  220  ;  Hticceedii  Arnold  in  com- 
mand at  QaebifC ;    biography  of  (note), 

2:w. 

Wright,   HIUm,  Comptroller  of  the  Btate  ; 

hiof^ruplij  of  (note),  475  ;  Oovernor,  and 

the  hcImm)!  fund,  500. 
WrltH  of  AHHiHtnnce,  OppoHition  to,  194. 
Wyoming:  Vallej,  Invasion  of,  29:).  294. 

Y. 

YaU'H,  .1.  Van  Nohb,  Secretary  of  State,  459. 
Yat«*M,  .hmepli  (\,  (iovornor  of  New  York  ; 
l)lo^raphy  of  (not«),  459. 


I 


Yates,  Judge  Robert,  Patriotism  of,  34a 

Yellow  fever  in  New  York,  352. 

Yeo,  Sir  James  LocaB,  on  Lake  Ontario : 
biography  of  (note),  411. 

York,  Doke  of,  receives  a  gift  of  all  New 
Netherland  from  his  brother.  King 
Cliarlee ;  Lord  High  Admiral ;  sends  a 
force  to  seize  the  domain,  74. 

York  (Toronto),  Expedition  against,  409, 
410. 

Young,  iJohn.  Governor  of  New  York.  505  ; 
an  advocate  of  popnlar  cKiucation,  506. 

Young,  Samuel,  Secretary  of  State ;  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  an  act  of  the  Legis. 
lature,  498. 

Z. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  issues  the  Hew  York 
Weekly  Journal,  a  tribune  of  the  people  ; 
attacks  official  authorities  ;  trial  of,  for 
libel,  144,  147  ;  acquitted,  147. 
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